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PREFACE 


The  subject  of  Physics  forms  a  part  of  almost  every  curriculum  of 
liberal  studies.  It  holds  this  place  not  only  because  of  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  its  subject-matter,  but  also  because  of  the  way  in  which  it 
exemplifies  the  scientific  method  of  thinking.  In  this  latter  respect 
it  is  unrivaled.  The  observations  upon  which  a  physical  law  is 
baaed  are  in  most  cases  few  in  number,  and  the  application  of  the'^ 
inductive  process  to  them  is  immediate  and  olivious.  Furthermore, 
die  phenomena  observed  are  of  so  many  dififcrent  sorts,  and  the  laws 
which  are  obtained  from  them  are  so  numerous,  that  in  dealing  with 
tbem  the  inductive  process  is  applied  again  and  again.  When  com- 
pared with  the  other  sciences,  physics  is  the  one  in  which  scientific 
reasoning  is  illustrated  by  the  simplest  and  most  varied  examples. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  train  the  mind  in  the 
method  of  thought  which  is  used  in  scientific  study  and  investigation 
and,  indeed,  in  the  practical  business  of  life. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  my  belief  that,  as  physics  is  now  com- 
monly taught,  these  peculiar  atlvantagcs  of  the  science  as  a  means  of 
atellectual  training  are  not  given  sufiicient  attention. 
Urged  by  this  belief  I  have  endeavored  in  this  book  to  present  the 
ibject  in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  attention  particularly  to  the  de- 
jopment  of  its  various  branches  and  thus  to  exemplify  the  processes 
thought  which  are  employed  in  the  examination  of  a  group  of 
byneal  phenomena  and  the  establishment  of  a  physical  law  or 
A  general  guide  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  is  found  in 
ibe  historj'  of  physics,  and  acconlingly  I  have  constructed  the  expo- 
•Hian  of  the  subject  upon  the  historical  outline. 

Besides  the  assistance  which  it  furnishes  in  this  most  important 
respect  the  historical  order  has  cextain  peculiar  advantages.  It 
fNits  in  the  clearest  light  those  facts  of  the  science  which  are  funda- 
mental, ami  shows  the  way  in  which  theory  grows  out  of  facts.  It 
}r^*  the  mind  from  topic  to  topic  along  the  path  of  discovery,  ao  as 
to  arouse  its  curiosity  and  at  the  same  time  to  direct  its  attention  to 
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the  reasons  which  render  each  step  taken  a  natural  one  to  take.  It 
also  presents  the  subject  in  the  way  in  which  it  can  most  easily  be 
apprehended.  The  progress  of  discovery  has  been  along  the  lines 
of  least  intellectual  resistance,  and  it  is  probable  that  what  was 
easiest  to  discover  once  will  now  be  the  easiest  to  understand.  It 
further  enables  us  to  pursue  the  argument  whereby  a  physical  law  is 
established,  sometimes  almost  in  the  words,  and  generally  along  the 
course  of  thought,  of  its  original  discoverer,  so  that  the  mind  is 
brought  into  intimate  relationship  with  the  great  minds  of  the  past, 
and  experiences  the  intellectual  exhilaration  which  such  a  relation- 
ship always  brings  with  it. 

A  fairly  faithful  adherence  to  my  plan  has  resulted  in  the  neces- 
sary omission  of  many  details  of  fact  and  theory  which  are  com- 
monly presented  in  textbooks  of  physics.  For  these  the  student 
must  look  to  the  course  of  experimental  lectures  or  of  laboratory 
practice,  one  or  both  of  which  should  form  part  of  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  which  this  book  is  used. 

To  illustrate  the  principles  discussed  and  to  introduce  many  im- 
portant theorems  without  breaking  up  too  much  the  continuity  of 
the  argument,  I  have  made  use  of  the  examples  which  are  placed  in 
groups  in  various  parts  of  the  book.  With  the  same  purpose,  some 
of  the  demonstrations  of  theorems  which  are  of  first  importance  in 
themselves,  but  the  formal  demonstration  of  which  is  of  secondary 
importance  for  the  student,  have  been  put  in  fine  print. 

The  use  of  the  historical  outUne  accounts  for  what  is  nowadays  the 
unusual  order  followed  in  the  presentation  of  some  of  the  subjects. 
It  leads  to  a  much  fuller  discussion  of  statics  than  is  generally  given, 
and  to  other  peculiar  features  of  the  treatment,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
statical  measure  of  force,  the  belated  introduction  of  the  relations  of 
heat  to  energy,  the  use  of  the  method  of  rays  in  geometrical  optics, 
and  to  other  minor  divergences  from  common  practice.  In  the 
alternative  methods  which  are  frequently  employed,  the  true  induc- 
tive order  is  either  avoided  or  obscured,  and  the  course  of  thought 
followed  is  neither  natural  nor  that  which  would  be  followed  by  an 
investigator. 

I  have  ventured  to  name  the  book  Principles  of  Physics,  not  to 
make  a  claim  that  it  presents  a  complete  and  critical  study  of  the 
foundations  of  the  subject,  but  to  indicate  the  object  which,  however 
imperfectly,  I  have  tried  to  attain,  that  is,  the  exposition  of  the 
principal  physical  laws  and  theories  in  the  light  of  the  arguments  by 
which  they  were  established. 
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My  friends  Professor  Howard  McClenaban  and  Professor  Augustus 
Trowbridge  have  given  me  great  assistance  by  their  examination 
and  criticism  of  the  manuscript.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Tayler- 
8on,  Research  Assistant  in  the  Pahner  Physical  Laboratory,  for  his 
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INTRODUCTION 


I.  The  Science  of  Physics.  —  The  word  physics  was  used  ori^- 
nally  to  designate  that  which  pertains  to  the  order  of  external 
nature,  and  therefore  the  science  of  external  nature.  In  process  of 
time  and  with  the  growth  of  knowledge,  this  universal  science  haa 
been  di\nded  into  many  branches,  discriminated  from  each  other 
by  their  subject-matter  and  their  method.  The  one  of  these  to 
which  the  name  physics  is  now  applied  deals  particularly  with 
what  used  to  be  called  the  physical  agents,  or  with  what  we  may 
now  call,  without  speaking  philosophically,  the  causes  of  our  sense 
perceptions.  Thus  the  branch  of  physics  called  mechanics  origi- 
nates in  the  sensation  of  force,  acoustics  in  that  of  sound,  heat  in 
that  of  temperature,  optics  in  that  of  light.  Electricity  and  mag- 
netism, to  which  we  have  no  special  sense  to  correspond,  originate 
in  our  perception  of  the  forces  which  are  exhibited  by  electrified 
bodies  or  magnets.  Each  of  these  branches  of  physics  has  been 
developed  from  the  first  knowledge  given  by  our  sensations  into 
a  body  of  laws  descriptive  of  the  operations  of  natural  bodies.  It 
is  generally  the  case  in  physics,  in  distinction  from  the  other 
sciences,  that  these  laws  are  capable  of  expression  in  mathematical 
formulas. 

Because  of  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  physical  laws,  as 
alao^because  of  their  fundamental  character  and  general  applica- 
bility, the  science  of  physics  used  to  be  called,  and  is  still  sometimes 
called,  natural  philosophy. 

a.  The  Scientific  Method.  —  The  intellectual  process  which  is 
followed  in  the  study  of  science  in  general  is  called  induction. 
Id  the  particular  form  of  the  process  of  induction  used  in  the  study 
of  physics,  the  first  step  is  the  gathering  of  material  by  the  obser- 
taUon  of  natural  phenomena.     Our  ubservatioos  are  sometimes 
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made  on  phenomena  occurring  spontaneously  in  nature  and  not 
subject  to  our  control;  but  ordinarily  they  are  obtained  by  experi- 
ments upon  natural  bodies,  in  which  we  arrange  the  bodies  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suppress,  as  far  as  possible,  those  phenomena  with 
which  we  are  not  immediately  concerned,  and  to  make  prominent 
those  which  we  desire  to  observe.  The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments are  considered  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover,  in  the 
phenomena  presented  by  them,  some  simple  general  relation  from 
which  the  existence  of  a  rule  or  law  of  procedure  may  be  inferred. 
When  the  law  is  once  perceived,  additional  observations  of  the 
same  sort  as  those  which  led  to  its  discovery  may  be  made  to  con- 
firm it,  by  multiplying  examples  of  its  applicability. 

A  further  and  more  severe  test  of  the  suspected  law  is  made  by 
using  it  as  a  postulate  or  hypothesis  from  which  conclusions  are 
drawn  by  the  methods  of  deductive  logic,  which  often  take  the 
form  of  mathematical  operations,  and  interpreting  these  conclu- 
sions as  descriptions  of  results  which  are  necessarily  true  in  fact  if 
the  law  is  valid.  Experiments  are  then  instituted  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  results  thus  predicted  have  their  counterparts  in 
nature. 

If  it  is  found  that  properly  arranged  experiments  exhibit  phe- 
nomena which  are  necessary  results  of  the  hypothesis,  and  no 
phenomena  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis,  our  belief 
becomes  very  strong  that  the  hypothesis  which  we  have  provision- 
ally adopted  is  a  valid  description  of  a  mode  of  procedure  in  nature, 
and  we  adopt  it  as  expressing  a  physical  law. 

A  physical  law,  as  the  phrase  is  generally  used,  describes  or 
explains  a  limited  group  of  phenomena.  In  order  to  construct  a 
more  general  law,  or  physical  theory,  the  various  physical  laws 
descriptive  of  a  set  of  related  phenomena  are  examined,  and  a 
hypothesis  is  made  of  some  general  moile  of  action  of  which  we 
think  it  possible  that  the  observed  laws  may  be  consequences. 
This  hypothesis  is  tested,  as  in  the  process  already  described,  by 
deducing  from  it  its  logical  consequences.  If  these  consequences 
agree  with  the  physical  laws  already  established,  and  if  no  conse- 
quences follow  which  do  not  agree  with  those  laws,  our  confidence 
in  the  usefulness  of  our  hypothesis  as  affording  a  valid  description 
oJ  phenomena  is  strengthened,  and  in  some  cases  we  attain  a  belief 
that  the  hypothesis  really  represents  a  mode  of  procedure  in  nature. 
In  any  case  we  call  the  hypothesis  thus  confirmed  a  physical 
theory. 
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W     3.   Measurement. — In  order  that  the  physical  phenomena  which 

■  are  observed  can  be  connected  by  a  law,  especially  if  this  law  is 

■  to  be  expressed  in  mathematical  form,  thej'  must  be  measured. 
H  Measurement  consists  in  the  comparison  of  the  quantity  to  be 
"  measured  with  a  unit  of  its  own  kind.  The  result  of  the  com- 
parison is  a  number  which  tells  how  many  times  the  unit  is  con- 
tained in  the  quantity  to  be  measured.  In  stating  the  result  of 
the  measurement  this  number  must  be  given  and  the  unit  of  meas- 
urement must  be  named. 

4.  Physical  Units.  —  Strictly  speaking,  all  physical  units  are 
chosen  arbitrarily,  either  directly  by  the  observer  who  is  making 
the  measurement,  or  by  his  consent  to  adopt  a  unit  already  chosen 
by  somebody  else.  It  is  so  important  that  the  results  of  different 
observers  shall  be  immediately  comparable  with  each  other,  that 
conventional  units  have  been  adopted  by  common  consent  for 
almost  all  quantities  which  occur  in  physical  investigations,  and 
a  conventional  method  agreed  upon  for  constructing  other  units 
when  they  are  needed. 

Within  the  limited  range  of  mechanics,  it  is  found  possible  to 
construct  a  complete  system  of  units  by  the  arbitrary  choice  of 
three  units,  and  the  derivation  of  the  others  from  thoee  three  by 

■  definition.  The  units  usually  chosen  as  fundamental  in  this  system 
are  those  of  mass,  length,  and  time.  The  units  obtained  from  these 
by  definition  are  called  derived  units. 

In  the  other  parts  of  physics  some  phj'sical  law  may  always  be 

found  connecting  sonjc  one  of  the  quantities  under  observation 

directly  by  space  or  time  relations  with  mechanical  force  or  with 

energy,  and  thus  a  point  of  entry  is  established  for  the  introduction 

^  of  a  system  of  derived  units  based  upon  the  same  three  fundamental 

■  ones,  supplemented  when  necessary  by  an  additional  or  supple- 
mentary fundamental  unit.  Any  unit  determined  in  this  way  is 
called  an  absolute  unit,  and  a  system  of  such  units  is  an  absolute 
tystem. 

The  arbitrary  element  in  the  establishment  of  any  derived  unit 
is  found  in  the  definition  by  which  it  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
fundamental  units. 

5.  Unit  of  Mass.  —  The  unit  of  mass  may  be  the  ordinary  unit, 
such  as  the  pound  or  the  kilogram,  which  is  used  in  the  common 

■transactions  of  business.     These  units  or  standards  are  established, 

■  for  the  public  welfare,  by  the  authority  of  government. 
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Parliament  as  the  mass  of  a  certain  cylindrical  block  of  platinum, 
preserved  in  the  Standards  Office  at  Westminster. 

The  kilogram  is  a  mass  agreed  upon  by  the  principal  nations  as 
the  mass  of  a  certain  block  of  platinum-iridium  which  is  in  charge 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  at  S^vrea^J 
The  kilogram  is  equal  very  nearly  to  2.2  pounds.  ^H 

For  most  physical  and  chemical  investigations  these  units  are 
inconveniently  large,  and  by  common  consent  the  gram,  or  the  one 
one-thousandth  part  of  the  kilogram,  is  used  as  the  unit  of  mass 
in  physical  measurement,  and  is  adopted  as  the  fundamental  unit 
of  mass  in  the  construction  of  the  absolute  system  of  units. 

6.  Unit  of  Length.  —  The  unit  of  length  may  be  the  ordina 
unit,  such  as  the  yard  or  the  meter,  which  is  used  in  the  common 
tran8aetion.s  of  business.     As  in  the  case  of  the  unit  of  mass,  these 
units  or  standards  are  established,  for  the  public  welfare,  by  the 
authority  of  government. 

The  yard  is  a  length  defined  for  England  by  act  of  Parliament 
as  the  distance  between  two  lines  drawn  on  gold  plugs  inserted  into 
a  certain  gun-metal  bar  which  is  preserved  in  the  Standards  Office 
at  Westminster.  The  yard  in  the  United  States  is  defined  by 
act  of  Congress  as  the  36/39.37  of  a  meter. 

The  meter  is  a  length  agreed  upon  by  the  principal  nations  as 
the  distance  between  two  lines  drawn  on  a  bar  of  platinum-iridium 
which  is  in  charge  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  at  Sevres. 

For  most  phy.sical  investigations  these  units  are  inconveniently 
large,  and  by  common  consent  the  centimeter,  or  the  one  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a  meter,  is  used  as  the  unit  of  length  in  physical 
measurement,  and  is  adopted  as  the  fundamental  unit  of  length  in 
the  construction  of  the  absolute  system  of  units. 

7.  Unit  of  Time.  —  The  time  interval  which  serves  in  common 
life  as  the  basis  of  measurement  of  time  is  the  time  of  rotation  of 
the  earth  with  respect  to  the  sun.  This  time  is  called  the  day. 
The  average  length  of  the  day  for  a  year  is  the  mean  solar  day, 
which  can  be  accurately  determined,  and  serves  as  the  basis  of 
the  scientific  measurement  of  time. 

In  physical  measurements,  the  unit  of  time  adopted  by  common 
consent  is  the  second,  or  the  1/86400  of  the  mean  solar  day.  This 
unit  is  used  in  most  physical  measurements,  and  is  adopted  as  the 
fundamental  unit  of  time  in  the  construction  of  the  absolute  system 
of  units. 
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[  8.  Unit  of  Angle.  —  The  measurement  of  angle  is  so  frequent  in 
physical  operations,  and  the  use  of  angles  so  common  in  physical 
formulas,  that  it  is  important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
all  our  theoretical  formulas,  unless  the  contrary  is  explicitly  stated, 
angles  are  measured  in  radians.  The  unit  angle,  called  the  radian, 
is  the  angle  between  the  radii  of  a  circle  which  subtends  an  arc  of 
the  circle  equal  to  the  radius.  Any  other  angle  is  then  measured 
by  the  ratio  of  the  arc  which  it  subtends  to  the  radius  of  that  arc. 
With  the  radian  as  the  unit,  a  right  angle  is  equal  to  r/2. 
Measured  in  degrees  the  radian  equals  57.2!)57795. 

9.   The  c.g.s.  System.  —  The  system  of  absolute  units,  in  which 
the  centimeter  is  the  unit  of  length,  the  gram  the  unit  of  mass,  and 

I  the  second  the  unit  of  time,  is  called  the  ccntimeter-gTam-second 
^stem,  and  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  c.g.s.  system  of  units. 
It  is  the  one  which  will  be  gradually  developed  in  the  sequel. 
I  10.  Dimensions  of  Physical  Quantities.  ^  In  giving  the  measure 
of  any  physical  (luantity  in  c.g.s.  units  it  is  often  convenient  to 
follow  the  number  which  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  to  its 
unit  with  a  group  of  symbols  representing  the  gram,  the  centi- 
meter, and  the  second  in  the  relation  in  which  they  enter  in  the 
definition  of  the  unit.  Thus  a  velocity  of  10  units  may  be  written 
10  cm/sec;  an  acceleration  of  10  units,  10  cm  sec';  a  force  of  10 
units,  10  gr  cm/sec';  an  energy  of  10  units,  10  gr  cm'/sec'.  This 
mode  of  expressing  the  unit,  which  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  ab.solute  system,  represents  in  an  explicit  manner  the  way  in 
which  the  fundamental  units  enter  into  the  definition  of  the  derived 
unit. 

In  a  similar  but  more  general  way  we  may  use  combinations  of 

the  3>'mbols  3/  for  mass,  L  for  length,  and  T  for  time,  to  represent 

the  way  in  which  the  fundamental  concepts  of  mass,  length,  and 

ime  enter  into  the  definition  of  the  derived  concept.     Such  a  com- 

l>ination  of  symbols  is  called  the  dimensional  formula  of  the  physical 

ancept.     The  exponents  of  the  symbols  in  this  formula  are  called 

ie  dimensions  of  the  concept  in  mass,  length,  and  time  respec- 

ivdy.     Thus   the   dimensional   formula   of   velocity   is   LT~\   of 

cccleration  LT'*,  of  force  AfLT'*,  of  energy  ML^T-*.     Every 

jhysieal  concept  which  is  defined  by  its  relation,  either  immedi- 

Itc  or  derived,  to  the  fundamental  concepts,  has  its  appropriate 

limensional  formula. 

An  equation  containing  phj'sical  cjuantities  expresses  a  relation 
vhicb  is  not  generally  a  mere  relation  between  numbers  but  be- 
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tween  quantities  having  dimensions.  In  every  such  case  the 
dimensional  formtila  of  each  term  of  the  equation  must  be  the 
same.  Otherwise,  even  if  there  were  numerical  equality  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  equation  when  one  set  of  units  is  used,  this 
equality  wotild  disappear  if  the  same  quantities  were  measured  in 
another  set  of  units. 
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CHAPTER   I 

GENERAL    NOTIONS    ABODT    FORCES 

II.  Force.  —  Man  possessea  a  sense,  called  the  motor  sense,  by 
ich  he  is  conscious  of  his  exertion  of  force.  He  finds,  by  common 
Erience,  that  by  the  exertion  of  force  he  may  move  a  body, 
^ther  altogether  out  of  its  place,  or  so  as  to  distort  it,  or  he  may 
"nmply  keep  it  at  rest  in  some  jxisition  from  which  it  would  move 
if  he  were  to  cease  exerting  force.  From  experiences  of  this  last  sort 
cq>ecially  he  has  inferred  that  the  body  which  he  keeps  at  rest  is 
exerting  on  him  a  force  or  reaction  equal  and  oppositely  directed 
to  the  force  which  he  is  exerting,  and  is  at  rest  because  of  a  balance 
between  the  forces.  He  thus  infers  that  bodies  exert  forces  on 
each  other,  and  when  he  perceives  results  taking  place  without  his 
jigeacy,  which  he  could  have  produced  by  exerting  force,  he  ascribes 
to  forces  exerted  by  other  bodies. 

Wben  we  bold  u  roaas  of  iron  in  the  hand  we  are  conscious  of  the  exertion 
f  foree;  and  similarly  wc  are  conscious  of  the  exertion  of  force  when  we  pull  out 
I  ifUBl  spring  or  coil  of  »tei-l  wire  and  keep  it  stretched.  If  we  suspend  the 
by  one  end  and  hong  the  moss  of  iron  on  the  other  end,  the  spring  will 
b*  rtfvtchnl  and  the  mass  of  iron  will  come  to  rest  in  a  position  in  which  it  is 
■Mlined  by  the  stretched  spring.  The  inference  is  ob\'iuus  that  the  mass  exerts 
%  tane  downward  as  the  hand  docs  when  it  stretches  the  spring,  and  that  the 
^Rag  vxerta  a  force  upward  us  the  hand  does  when  it  sustains  the  weight. 

la.  Scale  of  Forces.  —  Our  motor  sense  enables  us  to  discern 
\kai  forces  are  not  all  of  equal  magnitude  and  to  distinguish  which 
of  twti  forces  is  the  great<?r  when  the  difference  between  them  is 
eonaidorable;  but  it  does  not  furnish  any  measure  of  force  by  which 
tbe  eornparative  magnitude  of  two  forces  can  be  expressed.  To 
obt«m  a  quantitative  measure  of  force  we  need  u  standard  or  unit 
if  force  and  also  a  scale  of  forces  which  arc  independent  of  our 
perceptions. 
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The  standard  which  we  shall  provisionally  adopt  is  the  weight 
of  a  certain  chosen  body  or  mass  of  matter.  The  weight  of  a  body 
is  the  force  which  it  exerts  downward  on  any  body  which  sustains  it. 
Continued  experience  has  shown  that  the  weight  of  a  permanent 
body  is  invariable  in  time  and  for  any  ordinary  changes  of  place. 

The  kilogram,  which  has  been  defined  in  §  5,  serves  primarily  as 
a  standard  mass,  and  secondarily  as  a  basis  for  the  standard  force. 
We  shall  adopt  the  weight  of  the  kilogram  as  the  imit  of  force.  In 
most  English-speaking  countries  the  weight  of  a  pound  (§  5)  serves 
as  a  unit  of  force. 

By  constructing  multiples  or  submultiples  of  the  standard  mass 
any  desired  multiples  or  submultiples  of  the  unit  force  may  be 
obtained,  and  thus  a  scale  of  forces  may  be  constructed. 

Copies  of  the  standard  kilogram  or  pound  and  of  their  multiples 
and  submultiples  are  constructed  in  large  numbers,  and  widely 
distributed  in  sets  of  weights.  They  are  sufficiently  well  made  to 
enable  us  to  use  their  weights  as  the  measure  of  forces  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  practical  applications  of  mechanics. 

Any  force  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  weight  which  it  will 
counteract. 

13.  Directions  of  Forces.  —  We  are  conscious  that  any  force 
which  we  exert  is  exerted  in  some  definite  direction,  and  our  ex- 
perience indicates  that  the  same  is  true  of  every  force.  Forces 
which  are  equal  in  magnitude  may  differ  in  the  effects  which  they 
produce  and  hence  be  different  forces  because  the  directions  in 
which  they  act  are  different. 

We  may  indicate  the  direction  in  which  a  force  acte  by  a  line  drawn  in  that 
direction;  and  if  we  meastire  oS  on  that  line  on  any  conventional  scale  a  length 
equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  force,  the  limited  line  thus  determined,  with  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  drawn  indicated  by  an  arrowhead  or  in  some  other  way, 
serves  as  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  force. 

When  a  weight  is  suspended  by  a  fine  wire,  the  upward  force 
which  the  wire  exerts  acts  along  the  line  of  it;  and,  by  conceiving 
the  cross  section  of  the  wire  to  diminish  indefinitely  while  it  still 
sustains  the  weight,  we  have  it  suggested  that,  as  a  limit  to  real 
conditions  and  as  a  useful  ideal  arrangement,  we  may  conceive  of 
the  force  exerted  by  the  wire  as  applied  at  a  point  of  the  body  and 
acting  in  a  line. 

The  conception  which  is  obtained  from  this  example  may  be 
applied  to  all  cases  in  which  forces  act.  When,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  weight  of  a  body,  the  forces  seem  to  be  applied  continuously 
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throughout  the  body,  we  treat  them  as  if  they  were  applied  at 

^11113  in  the  body;  and  further  we  can  find  a  rule  by  which  any 
eh  set  of  distributed  forces  can  be  reduced  to  a  single  force  acting 
along  a  line  or  applied  at  a  point  on  it. 
^m  We  call  the  point  to  which  we  conceive  the  force  to  be  applied 
^■Itf  point  of  application,  and  the  line  drawn  through  the  point  of 
^Bppiication  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts  the  line  of 
^^adion  or  the  line  of  the  force. 

I  14.  Transmissibility  of  Force.  —  Another  fact  of  general  obser- 
Hration  is  of  great  service  in  the  study  of  mechanics.  It  is  called 
^Hi>o  Iransmissihility  of  force. 

^P   When  a  rope  is  stretched  between  two  points,  the  pull  applied 

at  one  end  is  transmitted  by  the  rope  to  the  other  end,  and  is  there 

I      counteracted  by  an  equal  and  opposite  pull.     This  result  occurs 

because  the  rope  is  stretched,  and  internal  forces  arise  between  its 

p&rt3,   which  counteract  each  other  along  its  whole  length,  and 

^■vhich   at  the  ends  counteract  the  applied  forces.     But  by  con- 

HiFiving  the  rope  to  be  entirely  unyielding,  or  rigid,  we  ignore  these 

r     internal  forces,  which  only  arise  because  of  the  action  of  the  applied 

LJbrces,  and  simply  consider  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  applied 

^^prres  as  transmitted  from  one  end  of  the  rope  to  the  other,  so 

^Htat  the  conditions  that  maintain  the  rope  at  rest  depend  on  the 

^tiro  forces  only.     This  being  so,  it  is  plain  that  if  a  force  is  given, 

applied  at  any  point,  in  a  body  that  may  be  conceived  of  as  rigid, 

itn  point  of  application  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  point  in 

the  body,  on  the  hne  of  the  force,  without  thereby  altering  its 

effect  on  the  body. 

More  generally,  when  three  or  more  forces  are  applied  to  an 

aded  body  so  as  to  keep  it  at  rest,  we  may  conceive  of  the 

as  rigid,  and  consider  that  the  forces  are  transmitted  through 

flie  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce,  at  the  point  of  application 

of  each  force,  an  equal  and  opposite  force  which  counteracts  it. 

15.    Mechanics.  —  In  our  common  experience  the  motions  of 

bodies  and  the  positions  occupied  by  bodies  when  they  are  at  rest 

due  to  the  actions  of  forces.     The  science  of  Mechanics  deals 

these  phenomena  in  relation  with  the  forces  which  produce 

lechanics  is  usually  divided  into  Statics  and  Dynamics. 

"science  of  Statics  deals  with  the  conditions  of  bodies  at  rest 

ooder  the  action  of  forces. 

The  science  of  Dynamics  deals  with  the  motions  of  bodies  pro- 
itced  by  forces. 


CHAPTER  II 

STATICS 

i6.  The  Problem  of  Statics.  —  When  a  body  is  at  rest  under  the 
action  of  forces,  it  is  said  to  be  in  equilibrium.  Since  the  body  is  of 
importance  only  as  the  means  of  transmitting  the  forces,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  the  forces  which  act  on  a  body  at  rest  as  being 
themselves  in  equilibrium.  The  problem  of  Statics  is  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  bodies  under  the  actions  of  forces. 

Principle  of  Moiibnts 

17.  The  Lever.  —  The  first  case  of  equilibrium  which  we  shall 
consider  is  that  offered  by  the  lever.  In  one  of  its  forms  a  lever  is 
a  rod  or  bar  which  is  placed  across  a  fixed  support,  called  its  ful- 
crum. When  a  force  is  applied  to  one  end  of  it  to  turn  it  about 
the  fulcrum  as  an  axis,  the  other  end  applies  a  force  to  any  body 
against  which  it  presses.  The  force  at  one  end  is  generally  in  the 
control  of  the  man  using  the  lever.  It  is  called  the  power.  The 
force  applied  to  the  other  end  is  called  the  weight.  The  ratio  of 
the  weight  to  the  power  is  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  lever. 

It  is  not  convenient  to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
the  lever  defined  in  this  way,  or  to  study  the  determination  of  the 
mechanical  advantage  directly.  It  is  better  to  generalize  the 
problem  at  once  by  considering  a  body  which  is  fixed  by  an  axis 
so  that  its  only  possible  motion  is  one  of  turning  about  the  axis, 
and  to  which  forces  are  applied  at  various  points  and  possibly  in 
various  directions  so  as  to  maintain  it  in  equilibrium.  We  may 
then  state  our  problem  as  being  that  of  determining  the  conditions" 
of  equilibrium  of  a  body  free  to  turn  about  an  axis.  The  problem 
of  the  ordinary  lever  is  plainly  a  special  case  of  this  more  general 
one. 

This  problem  was  successfully  studied  by  the  Greek  geometer 
Archimedes  (287-212  B.C.)  and  his  solution  was  applied  by  him 
to  the  determination  of  the  center  of  gravity.  His  method  of 
discussion  is  open  to  criticism  for  assuming  tacitly  the  very  prin- 
ciple which  he  desires  to  prove,  and  we  shall  not  follow  it  here. 
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After  giving  a  preliminary  definition,  which  will  enable  via  to  state 
the  results  of  observation  more  concisely  than  we  otherwise  could 
do,  we  shall  proceed  to  determine  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  by 
a  direct  appeal  to  experiment. 

18.  Moment  of  Force.  —  The  momenl  of  a  force  about  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the  line  of  the  force  lies  is  the 
product  of  the  magnitude  of  the  force  and 
of  the  distance  of  its  line  from  the  axis. 
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Fig.  1. 
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Thus,  Fig.  1,  if  we  represent  by  the  point  O 
the  trace  of  the  axis  standing  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  by  the  line  AB  the  line  of  the 
force,  by  the  line  OC  =  p  the  distance  of  the  ptiint 
O  from  the  line  AB,  and  by  P  the  magnitude  of 
tlie  force,  then  the  moment  of  the  force  P  about 
the  axia  through  0  is  Pp.  O 

According  aa  the  force  is  directed  as  indicat«d 
by  the  arrow,  or  is  oppositely  directed,  it  tends  to 
turn  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  coun- 
terclockwise sense  or  in  the  clockwise  sense  about 
the  axb.  This  is  often  denoted  by  gi'\'ing  opposite 
■pts  to  the  two  moments,  using  the  plus  sign  with  the  moment  which  lends  to 
turn  the  body  in  the  counterclockwise  sense. 

19.  Equilibrium  about  an  Axis.  —  In  our  study  of  equilibrium 
about  an  axis  we  shall  consider  only  the  case  in  which  the  axis  is 
perpendicular  to  the  planes  in  which  the  forces  act;  so  that  each  force 
has  a  moment  in  the  sense  already  defined. 

To  determine  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  body  free  to 
turn  about  an  axis,  we  apply  forces  to  such  a  body  in  planes  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  and  alter 
their  magnitudes  and  directions 
or  change  their  points  of  appli- 
cation until  the  body  is  in  equi- 
librium. We  then  investigate 
]f^  the  relations  among  the  forces 
in  order  to  detect,  if  possible, 
some  simple  and  general  condi- 
tion which  holds  in  every  case 
of  equilibrium. 

A  wheel  turning  easily  on  a  hori- 
zontal axle  is  a  suitable  body  to  use  in 
this  fundamental  experiment.      Forces 


^BBsy  be  applied  to  it  by  attaching  weights  to  it  at  various  points  by  fine  cords. 
^^^bp  forvea  act  along  the  cords;  when  the  cords  are  all  vertical,  the  fortseaara^ 
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parallel;  but  they  may  be  made  to  act  in  any  direction  by  leading  the  cords  aside 
over  smooth  pulleys,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  2. 

It  is  evident  that  equal  forces  arising  from  other  causes  may  be  substituted 
for  the  weights  without  altering  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  and  that  the  experi- 
ment illustrates  the  general  case  of  the  equilibrium  of  forces  about  an  axis. 

When  any  case  of  equilibrium  is  examined  it  is  found  that  equi- 
librium may  be  destroyed  either  by  changing  the  magnitude  of  one 
of  the  forces,  or  by  altering  its  line  of  action,  so  that  we  conclude 
that  the  importance  of  a  force  in  maintaining  equilibrium  about 
an  axis  depends  not  only  upon  its  magnitude  but  also  upon  the 
position  of  its  Une  relative  to  the  axis;  and  proceeding  further  we 
find  that  in  every  case  of  equilibrium  a  simple  relation  exists 
among  the  moments  of  the  forces,  namely,  that  the  sum  of  the 
moments  about  the  axis  of  those  forces  which  tend  to  turn  the 
body  in  one  sense  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  those 
which  tend  to  turn  it  in  the  opposite  sense.  In  the  case  represented 
in  Fig.  2  we  should  find 

Pp  +  Ss  =  Qq  +  Rr. 

Remembering  that  it  has  been  agreed  in  §  18  to  give  opposite 
signs  to  moments  which  turn  the  body  in  opposite  senses,  we  may 
express  the  results  of  our  observations  in  the  following  statement: 

When  a  body  is  in  equilibrium  about  an  axis,  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  moments  about  the  axis  of  the  forces  which  act  on  the  body 
is  equal  to  zero. 

In  the  special  case  of  Fig.  2  we  should  find 

Pp-Qq-  Rr  +  S8='  0. 

It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  introduce  a  sjrmbolic  method  of  representing 
a  earn,  which  is  of  considerable  use  in  enabling  us  to  abbreviate  formulas  con- 
taining sums  of  similar  quantities.  Suppose  that  we  have  to  add  a  number  of 
terms  which  are  similar  in  form  but  may  differ  in  magnitude  and  sign.  Ordi- 
narily this  operation  would  be  represented  by  writing  out  the  terms,  each  with 
its  proper  sign,  so  as  to  form  an  expression  like 

A+B-C-D+-'-N. 

We  select  one  of  these  terms,  say  A,  to  serve  as  a  type  of  them  all,  and  to  this 
tjrpical  term  we  prefix  the  letter  £.  This  letter  indicates  the  operation  of  form- 
ing all  the  terms  like  A,  each  with  its  proper  sign,  and  of  then  adding  them  to- 
gether. ZA  therefore  expresses  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  terms.  The  ss^mbol  2 
is  generally  called  the  summation  sign. 

In  this  notation  the  law  of  equilibrium  about  an  axis  is  expressed 
by  the  simple  formula 

2Pp  =  0.  (1) 
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30.  The  Lever.  —  Any  body  of  the  sort  which  has  been  described, 
which  is  free  to  rotate  about  on  axis  and  which  is  held  in  equilibrium 
by  forces,  may  be  called  a  lever,  but  the  name,  as  commonly  ap- 
plied, denotes  a  straight  or  a      ^_^_ 

bent  bar,  which  is  placed  on  P  ^  q 

a  fulcrum,  or  arranged  so  as 

to  be  free  to  turn  about  an 

axis    perpendicular    to    its 

plane,  and  which  is  held  in 

equilibrium   by  two  forces. 

One  of   these    forces   is   so 

commonly  the  weight  of  a 

body  that  it   is  called  the 

weight;    the    other    is    the 

power.     The  distance  from 

the  fulcrum  or  axis  to  the 

line  of  the  weight  is  called 

the  weight  arm;  the  corresponding  distance  to  the  line  of  the  power 

is  called  the  power  arm.    Tj^pical  levers  are  represented  in  Fig.  3. 

Designating  the  power  by  P,  the  weight  by  Q,  the  power  arm 
by  p,  the  weight  arm  by  q,  the  general  condition  of  equilibrium  is 
given  by  the  formula  Pp  =  Qq. 

The  mechanical  advantage  of  the  lever  is 


P    q 


(2) 


K  --pld  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  power  arm  to  the  weight  arm. 

On  account  of  the  general  use  made  of  it  in  mechanical  operations 
and  in  the  construction  of  machines,  the  lever  is  known  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  mechanical  powers. 

ax.  Equilibrant  and  Resultant.  —  In  trying  the  experiment 
described  iii  §  19  it  is  in  most  cases  evident  that  the  axis  which 
supports  the  body  is  acted  on  by  a  force,  and  that  the  body  would 
start  off  in  one  direction  or  another  if  the  axis  were  removed.  We 
express  the  fact  that  the  a.\is  prevents  the  movement  of  the  body, 
in  harmony  with  our  general  experience  that  the  action  of  one 
force  may  be  neutralized  by  the  opposite  action  of  an  equal  force, 
by  saying  that  the  axis  exerts  a  counteracting  force  or  reaction 
equal  and  oppositely  directed  to  the  force  which  the  body  exerts 
upon  it.  The  force  which  the  body  exerts  upon  the  axis,  which 
teBulta  in  some  way  from  the  combined  action  of  the  forces  applied 
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to  the  body,  is  called  the  resuUarU  of  those  forces.  We  may  sub- 
stitute for  the  reaction  of  the  axis  another  applied  force,  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  resultant,  without  changing  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium. The  axis  may  then  be  removed  and  the  body  will  be  in 
equilibrium  under  the  action  of  a  system  of  applied  forces.  The 
single  force  which  makes  equilibrium  with  the  other  applied  forces 
is  called  the  eguUibrant  of  the  system. 

We  must  again  have  recourse  to  experiment  to  find  the  relation 
between  the  system  of  applied  forces  and  their  equilibrant. 

aa.  Three  Parallel  Forces  in  Equilibrium.  —  This  relation  is 
extremely  simple  in  the  case  of  parallel  forces,  and  can  be  sufficiently 


Fig.  4. 

established  on  an  experimental  basis  by  the  examination  of  the  case 
in  which  three  such  forces  are  in  equilibrium. 

The  two  ends  of  a  light  rod,  whose  wdght  is  either  neglected  or  allowed  for, 
may  be  siispended  by  vertical  cords  from  two  spring  balances  so  that  the  rod  is 
horisontal,  and  a  convenient  weight  may  be  hung  by  a  cord  from  various  points 
of  the  rod  (Fig.  4).  The  two  forces  exerted  upward  by  the  springs  and  the  force 
exerted  downward  by  the  weight  form  a  system  of  three  forces  in  equilibrium 
(Fig.  5).  Whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  point  B  from  which  the  weight 
R  hangs,  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  sum  of  the  forces  P  and  Q  is  equal  to  R; 
and  it  will  be  found  further  that  the  moments  of  the  forces  P  and  Q  about  the 
point  B  are  equal  to  each  other. 

In  order  to  state  the  law  most  simply  it  is  convenient  to  con- 
sider as  positive  a  force  which  acts  in  one  direction  and  as  negative 
a  force  which  acts  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  this  convention 
we  may  express  the  law  of  equilibrium  by  saying: 

When  three  parallel  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  they  are  in  one 
plane;  their  algebraic  sum  is  equal  to  zero;  and  the  algebraic  siun 


the  moments  of  any  two  of  them  about  the  point  of  application 
Bf  the  third  is  equal  to  zero. 

The  last  of  the  atatemcnta  hore  made  is  more  general  than  the  previous  de- 
acnptioD  of  the  experiment  will  warrant.  That  it  must  be  correct  may  be  seen 
at  oaee  if  we  consider  that  an  axis  may  be  passed  through  any  one  of  the  points 
A,  B,  or  C  without  destroying  equilibrium,  and  that  then  two  forces  are  in 
eqmlibriuro  alx>ut  that  axis,  so  that,  by  uur  first  fundamental  experiment  (J  10), 
tb«  stun  of  their  momenta  must  equal  zero.  We  may  deduce  this  general  state- 
ment from  the  particular  experimental  result  described.    For  from  that  result 

P  +  Q  -R  =  0,   i 
Pp-Qg  =  0.       J 


^j^ta' 


(8) 


t 


B 
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To  find  the  relation  which  holds  between  P  and  R  when  an  axis  is  passed  through 
the  point  C,  so  that  Q  does  not  appear  as  a  measured  force,  we  must  eliminate 
Q  from  these  equations.  On  so 
doing,  writing  r  for  p  +  g,  we 
obUin 

Pr  -  Rq  =0.  (4) 

which  cxprcoBco  the  equality  of 
the  moments  of  P  and  R  about 
the  point  C.  ^ 

Rimilariy  by  eliminating  P,  we 
obtain 

/?p  -  Qr  =  0.  (5) 

exprBMM  the  equality  of 
momenta  of  Q  and  R  about 
1fep(unti4.  „.    . 

Jig.  5. 

Equations  3,  4,  5  express  the  law  of  equilibrium  of  three  parallel 
lorces. 

Plainly  any  one  of  the  three  forces  P,  Q,  R  may  be  considered 

|thc  equihbrant  of  the  other  two.     If  the  magnitude.s  and  positions 

two  parallel  forces  are  given,  the  magnitude  and  position  of  the 

)uilibrant  may  be  found  by  the  help  of  the  law  of  equilibrium,  or 

the  use  of  the  preceding  equations. 
33.  Moment  of  Three  Parallel  Forces  in  Equilibrium  about  any 
Perpendicular  to  their  Plane.  —  If  three  parallel  forces  are  in 
luilibrium,  the  sum  of  their  moments  about  any  axis  perpen- 
to  their  plane  is  equal  to  zero.  This  may  l)e  inferred 
Jy,  for  if  the  three  forces  are  applied  to  a  body,  and  an  axis 
paowd  through  the  body  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces, 
ihe  introduction  of  the  axis  will  not  affect  the  equilibrium  of  tlie 
body,   and  from  the  first  experimental  condition  of  equilibrium 


.  t 
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(§  19)  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  about  the  axis  must 
equal  zero.    It  may  also  be  proved  more  formally  as  follows: 

Let  0  (Fig.  6)  represent 

the  trace  of  any  axis  drawn 

perpendicular  to  the  plane 

of  the  three  forces  P,  Q,  R. 

Let  «  represent  the  distance 

Ft  from  0  to  the  line  of  the 

force  R,  and  p  and  q,  as 

^  f  before,  the  distances  of  the 

Fie.  t.  lines  of  the  forces  P  and  Q 

from  the  line  of  the  force  R. 
The  sum  of  the  moments  about  the  axis  through  0  is 

P(»-p)+Q(s+q)-R9, 
which  may  be  written 

(P  +  Q-R)i-(Pp-Qq), 

and  this  sum  is  equal  to  zero,  because  from  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  three 
parallel  forces  we  have 

P  +  Q-R=0,    Pp-Qq=0. 
The  condition  expressed  by  the  formula 

P  («  -  p)  +  Q  (»  +  S)  -  fl«  =  0  (6) 

has  thus  been  shown  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  forces.  It 
is  therefore  a  necessary  condition  of  equilibrium.  That  it  is  also  a  sufficient 
condition  may  be  shown  as  follows: 

Let  P,  Q,  and  R  be  any  three  parallel  forces  in  a  plane,  of  which  we  know  that 
the  sum  of  their  moments  about  any  axis  perpendicular  to  their  plane  is  equal 
to  zero.  Using  a,  6,  c  to  represent  the  distances  of  the  lines  of  the  forces  P,  Q, 
R  (Fig.  6)  from  the  axis  through  0,  and  taking  the  force  R  as  the  one  whose 
moment  is  negative,  we  write  the  known  condition  in  the  formula 

Pa  +  Qb-Rc  =  0. 

It  a',  b',  c'  represent  similarly  the  distances  of  the  lines  of  the  forces  P,  Q,  R 
from  a  parallel  axis  through  any  other  point  0',  we  have  also 

Pa'  +  Qb'  -  Re'  =  0, 

and  by  subtraction,  setting  x  =  o  —  a'  =  6  —  6'  =  c  —  c',  we  have 

(P  +  Q-fi)*=0, 

and  therefore  P  +Q  -  R  =  0. 

Also  setting  c  —  a  =  p,  b  —  c  =  q,  and  substituting  in  the  first  equation,  we 
have,  by  the  help  of  the  result  just  obtained,  Qq  —  Pp  ^  0.  These  formulas 
embody  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  already  established.  The  condition  that 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  three  forces  about  any  axis  perpendicular  to  their 
plane  shall  be  equal  to  zero  leads  to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  established  by 
experiment,  and  is  therefore  not  only  a  necessary,  but  the  sufficient,  condition 
of  equilibrium. 
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The  condition  of  equilibrium  cstablisiied  in  the  last  paragraph  is 

I  the  simplest  example  of  a  general  principle  of  equilibrium  known  as 
the  principle  of  moments. 
Since  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  is  simply  the  equiiibrant 
reversed,  it  is  obtained  by  finding  the  force  whose  line  is  in  the 
plane  of  the  given  forces  and  whose  moment  about  any  axis  per- 
pendicular to  their  plane  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
given  forces. 

24.   Moment  of  Three  Parallel  Forces  in  Equilibrium  about  any 
Axis  in  a  Plane  Perpendicular  to  their  Plane.  —  If  three  paral- 
lel forces  are  in  equilibrium  the  sum  of  their  moments  about  any 
axis  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  their  plane  is  equal  to  zero.     This 
^proposition  may  be  inferred  directly,  and  proved  more  formally  ae 
^follows: 


Fif.  7. 


Let  the  points  P,  Q,  R  (Fig.  T)  represent  the  traces  of  the  lint*  of  the  forces  P, 
Q,  R  ia  eqiiilibrium,  and  perpendirular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  the  line 
MX  represent  any  a.xifl  drawn 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper  and 
ao  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  forces.  This 
uis  will  cut  the  line  dranTi  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper  through 
thv  lines  of  the  forces,  at  the 
point  O.  Let  a,  b,  e  represent 
the  distanoea  of  the  lines  of 
tfce  forces  P,  Q,  R  from  the  axis  A/.V.  Then  Pa  +  Qb  -  Re  is  the  sum  of  the 
aomcBta  of  the  three  forces  about  the  axis  MN.  Now  from  similar  triangles,  if 
«',  6',  e'  rvpresent  the  distances  of  the  lines  of  the  forces  P,  Q,  R  from  the  point 
0,  and  k  a  factor  of  proportion,  we  have  a  —  ka',  b  =  kb',  c  =  kc',  and  the  sum 
of  Uw  moments  becomes 

fc(Po'  +  Q6'  -Re'). 

Bat  by  the  previous  proposition  ({  23)  the  sum  in  parenthesis  ia  equal  to  zero 
if  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  moments  about  the  axis 
if  .V  ia  also  equal  to  lero. 

By  an  atgument  essentially  similar  to  that  used  in  §  23  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  condition  that  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  three  forces  in  a  plane  about  any 
I  perpendicular  to  their  plane  is  equal  to  zero  is  not  only  a  neoessao'i  but  the 
at,  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the  forces.      This  proposition  is  a  more 
1  example  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  moments. 


35.  Equilibrium  of  Many  Parallel  Forces.  —  By  the  rules  now 
obtained  we  may  find  the  resultant  of  any  two  given  parallel  forces. 
Thic  resultant  is  in  all  respects,  as  regards  maintaining  equilibrium, 
eqahralent  to  the  given  forces,  and  so  may  be  combined  with  a 
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third  parallel  force,  and  a  resultant  found  which  is  the  resultant 
of  the  three  given  forces.  If  more  forces  are  given,  this  process 
may  be  continued  step  by  step  until  all  the  forces  have  been  com- 
bined and  their  final  resultant  determined.  This  will  be  a  force 
of  definite  magnitude  and  direction  and  will  have  a  definite  position 
among  the  given  forces.  Reversed,  it  is  the  equilibrant  of  the 
system  of  forces. 

This  is  not  ordinarily  the  most  convenient  method  of  finding  the 
equilibrant.  To  develop  the  usual  method  we  consider  first  the 
case  of  two  parallel  forces.  If  we  are  given  simply  two  forces, 
P  and  Q,  and  their  distances  Xp  and  z,  from  an  axis,  the  rule  stated 
in  §  24  is  sufficient  to  find  the  distance  x,  of  their  equilibrant  R 

from  the  axis,  but  does 
not  fix  the  position  of 
the  line  of  R.  We  may 
get  this  position  if  we 
know  the  positions  of 
the  lines  of  P  and  Q, 
for  since  we  know  that 
the  line  of  the  equili- 
brant cuts  the  straight 
line  joining  the  lines  of 
P  and  Q,  we  can  locate 
the  line  of  the  equili- 
brant on  that  point  of 
this  line  which  is  at 
the  distance  Xr  from  the 
axis.  Ordinarily  we  are  given  the  coordinates  of  the  lines  of  P  and 
Q  referred  to  rectangular  axes  of  x  and  y  (Fig.  8).  We  then  can 
form  three  equations  which  contain  the  complete  solution  of  the 
problem: 

P  +  Q-R  =  0, 

Pxp  +  Qx,  -  Rxr  =  0,\  (7) 

Pyp  +  Qvi  -  Ryr  =  o. 


y 

p 

^ 

^ 
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y^ 

y. 

Fi«.  8. 

X 

These  equations  give  us  the  value  of  R  and  the  coordinates  i,  and 
y,  of  its  line  of  action. 

If  many  parallel  forces  are  given  in  a  similar  way,  we  can  proceed 
step  by  step  to  find  the  final  equilibrant,  as  in  the  method  de- 
scribed in  the  first  paragraph.  But  in  this  case  the  process  may 
be  much  simplified.     To  illustrate  this,  let  us  consider  that  another 
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force  S  is  given,  besides  the  forces  P  and  Q.  The  force  R  is  the 
resultant  of  P  and  Q.  The  equilibrant  R'  of  R  and  iS  is  found  from 
the  equations 

R  +  S-  R'  =  0, 

Rxr  +  Sx,  -  fl'ay  =  0, 

Ryr  +  Sy.  -  R'y/  =  0. 

But  from  the  equations  defining  R  we-  may  substitute  the  values 
of  R,  Rxt,  Ryr,  and  obtain 

P  +  Q  +  S-R'  =  0, 

Px,  +  Qx,  +  Sx,  -  fi'av  =  0, 

Pyp  +  Qy,  +  Sy.  -  R'yr'  =  0. 

These  equations  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  final  equilibrant  R' 
and  its  coordinates  ay  and  yr^. 

Their  law  of  formation  is  evident,  and  will  hold  no  matter  how 
many  forces  are  given  or  in  what  order  they  are  taken.  We  may 
therefore  write  the  equations  for  the  equilibrant  R  of  any  number 
of  parallel  forces,  using  the  symbolic  notation  described  in  §  19, 
in  the  forms 

2P  -  K  =  0, 

2Pxp  -  Rxr  =  0,  (8) 

^Pyp  -  Ryr  =  0. 

The  equations  of  equilibrium  of  any  system  of  parallel  forces  in 
equilibrium  are  simply  these  equations  with  the  equilibrant  set 
equal  to  zero.    They  therefore  become 

2P  =  0;  iPxj,  =  0;  2Py,  =  0.  (9) 

26.  The  Couple.  —  A  simple  modification  of  Equation  5,  which 
gives  the  position  of  the  equilibrant  of  two  oppositely  directed 
forces,  enables  us  to  consider  the      i 
interesting  special  case  in  which  the  qI  >K— 


two  forces  are  equal.  If  we  rep- 
resent by  d  the  distance  between 
the  lines  of  the  forces  R  and  Q  (Fig. 
9)  we  may  write  Equation  5  in  the 

form 

Rp-Q{p  +  d)=0, 

and  obtain  the  distance  p  of  the  equilibrant  P  from  the  line  of  R 

from 

Qd 


P 


R-Q 


Fig.  10. 
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The  magoitude  of  the  equilibraat  P  is  the  algebraic  sura  of  the 
two  forces,  or 

P  =  R-Q, 

and  it  is  oppositely  directed  to  the  greater  force. 

The  special  case  in  which  R  —  Q  is  the  limit  of  this  case  as  R 
approaches  Q  in  value. 

In  the  limit  we  have 

p  =00,  P  =  0; 

that  is,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  require  an  equilibrant  equal 
to  zero  applied  at  a  point  infinitely  distant  from  the  forces.     We 

conclude  that  the  pair  of  forces 
considered  cannot  be  equili- 
brated by  any  single  force. 

O       Such  a  pair  of  forces,  equal 

and    oppositely  directed,   and 
^  not  in  the  same  line,  is  called 

a  couple.  The  sum  of  the  mo- 
ments of  the  two  forces,  about 
any  point  0  in  their  plane  (Fig. 
10),  is  the  constant  quantity  Qd,  the  product  of  either  of  the  forces 
and  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  lines  of  the  forces.  This 
product  is  called  the  moment  of  the  couple.  The  distance  between 
the  lines  of  the  forces  is  called  the  arm  of  the  couple. 

Since  a  couple  has  no  equilibrant,  it  can  only  be  equilibrated  by 
an  oppositely  acting  couple  of  equal  moment.  Since  the  moment 
of  the  couple  is  independent  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  all  couples  of 

equal  moment  are  equivalent  in  their  

effect  on  a  body,  wherever  in  the  body  /  >^ 

they  may  be  applied. 

27.  The  Pulley.  —  The  simplest  illus- 
tration of  the  equilibrium 
forces  is  afforded  by  another 
mechanical  powers,  the  pulley. 

The  pulley  is  a  wheel  turning  freely 
on  an  axle.  Over  a  groove  in  the  rim 
of  the  wheel  is  passed  a  flexible  cord. 
Weights  may  be  hung  on  the  two  ends 

of  the  cord  or  forces  may  be  applied  to  them.  If  the  supports  of 
the  axle  are  fixed,  the  pulley  is  called  a  fixed  pvUey  (Fig.  11). 
Whether  the  two  sections  of  the  cord  are  parallel  or  not,  it  is  plain 
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from  symmetry  that  the  fixed  pulley  will  be  in  equilibrium  when 
the  forces  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  cord  are  equal.  This  condi- 
tion of  equilibrium  may  be  otherwise  rcadil}'  deduced,  by  consider- 
ing the  points  on  the  wheel  at  which  the  cords  leave  it  as  the 
points  of  application  of  the  forces  which  are  applied  to  the  cord, 
and  considering  the  radii  of  the  wheel  drawn  from  the  axis  to  those 
points  as  two  lever  arms  of  equal  length.  The  moments  of  force 
on  either  side  of  the  axis  are  then  plainly  equal  when  the  weights 
or  forces  are  equal. 

The  mechanical  advantage  of  the  fixed  pulley  is  1,  and  its  use 
is  simply  to  change  the  direction  of  the  force  which  is  applied  to 
the  cord. 

Sometimes  the  pulley  is  not  fixed  on  a  support  but  is  hung  {Fig. 
12)  in  a  loop  of  the  cord,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  fixed 
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support,  while  a  force  is  applied  to  the  other  end.  A  force  is 
applied  to  the  framework  in  which  the  axle  of  the  pullej'  is  sup- 
ported. Such  a  pulley  is  called  a  movable  pulley.  The  conditions 
of  equilibrium  may  be  deduced  by  treating  the  pulley  as  a  body 
U>  which  three  parallel  forces  are  applied.     Two  of  these  forces  are 
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the  tensions  in  the  cords  at  the  points  where  thoy  leave  the  rim 

of  the  pulley;  and  if  the  pulley  is  smooth,  as  we  shall  assume,  they 

are  equal.     The  third  force,  or  equilihrant,  of  these  is  the  force 

applied  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  axle  of  the  pulley;  and  this 

is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  tensions,  or  is  doul>le  of  eitlier  of  them 

or  of  the  force  applied  to  the  free  end  of  the  cord  which  causes 

the  tension.     The  mechanical  advantage  of  the  movable  pulley  is 

therefore  2. 

Combinations  of  several  pulleys  are  often  employed  to  obtain  a 

larger  mechanical  advantage.     In  the  block  and  tackle,  which  is  a 

typical  one  of  these  combinations,' several  pulleys  are  mounted  in 

a  framework,  or  block,  on  the  same  axle  (Fig.  13).     One  of  these 

blocks  is  attached  to  a  fixed  support,  and  a  cord  attached  to  the 

block  is  carried  over  one  of  the  pulleys  of  a  siiniltir  free  or  movable 

combination  and  hack  over  a  pulley  of  the  fixed  combination  and 

so  on  until  the  cord  has  passed  over  all  the  pulleys.     A  force  is 

applied  to  the  free  end  and  makes  equilibrium  with  a  force  applied 

to  the  axle  of  the  movable  block.    The  branches  of  the  cord  are 

generally  not  strictly  parallel,  but  a  first  approximation  to  the 

conditions  of  equilibrium  may  be  made  by  treating  them  as  if  they 

were  parallel.     The  applied  force  P  and  the  equal  reaction  at  the 

point  of  attachment  R  set  up  a  tension  equal  to  P  in  all  parts  of 

the  cord.     If  there  are  7(  pulleys  in  the  block  the  tension  in  the  cord 

applies  to  the  block  2n  forces  each  equal  to  P,  and  the  equilibrant 

Q  is  equal  to  2nP.     The  mechanical  advantage  of  the  block  and 

Q 
tackle  is  then  approximately  „  =  2n.     This  is  numerically  equal  to 

the  number  of  cords  that  support  the  movable  pulley. 

28.  Center  of  Gravity.  —  A  more  general  application  of  the 
results  which  we  have  attained  will  lead  to  the  determination  of 
the  center  of  gravity.  In  fact  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  Archi- 
medes investigated  the  properties  of  the  lever. 

The  weight  of  a  body  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  its 
parts,  and  these  weights  are  parallel  forces.  When  the  body  is  in 
any  position,  we  may  find  the  line  of  their  resultant  by  the  rule 
developed  in  §  25.  If  the  body  is  turned  into  another  position, 
a  new  line  of  their  resultant  may  he  found ;  and  so  for  each  position 
in  which  the  body  is  placed.  In  each  new  position  the  weights  are 
still  parallel  forces  and  their  points  of  application  have  the  same 
relative  positions  in  the  body;  but  the  relations  of  these  points  to 
the  horizontal  axes  of  reference  change  for  each  new  position;  and 
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simple  inspection  will  not  show  that  the  lines  of  the  various  re- 
sultants found  will  have  any  connection  with  each  other.  More 
extended  analysis  than  can  conveniently  be  presented  here  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  lines  of  the  resultants  all  meet  at  a 
common  point.  This  point  is  evidently  one  at  which  we  may  con- 
ceive the  weight  of  the  body  applied  so  as  to  produce  the  same 
effect  as  the  actual  distributed  weights  of  the  parts  of  the  body. 
We  accordingly  name  it  the  center  of  gravity,  and  define  the  center 
of  gravity  of  a  body  as  the  common  point  of  intersection  of  the 
resultant  weights  of  the  body  in  different  positions. 

If  a  body  is  freely  suspended  by  a  thread  or  poised  on  a  point,  the  line  of  the 
eqtiilibr&nt  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity.  If  two  or  more  such  lines  can 
be  traced,  they  will  be  found  to  intersect  at  the  center  of  gravity.  If  a  iKxly  is 
poised  on  a  point  place<l  at  the  center  of  gravity,  it  will  be  in  equilibrium  in  any 
position  about  that  point. 

Manifestly  any  set  of  l>odies  will  have  a  center  of  gravity,  which  is  to  be 
found  by  the  same  metho<l  as  that  used  for  a  single  body.  It  is  often  con- 
venient to  find  first  the  centers  of  gra\'ily  of  the  several  bodies  of  the  set.  These 
are  then  treated  as  points  to  which  the  weights  of  the  bodies  are  applied,  and  their 
common  center  of  gravity  is  found. 

The  sure  of  the  moments  of  the  weights  of  ull  parts  of  a  body  or  set  of  bodies 
will  be  equal  to  zero  about  any  horizontal  axis  drawn  in  a  vertical  plane  which 
contains  the  center  of  gravity. 
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In  the  actual  calculation  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  an  extended 
body,  we  treat  the  body  as  if  it  were  made  up  of  a  continuous  dis- 
tribution of  matter,  and  we  determine  the  sum  of  the  moments 
and  the  sum  of  the  weights  by  the  use  of  the  integral  calculus. 
Special  cases  can  often  be  solved  from  symmetry  or  by  special 
devices. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  symmetrical  or  regular  figures,  such  as 
ft  limite<J  straight  line,  a  rectangular  parallelepiped,  a  right  cylinder, 
or  an  ellipsoid,  lies  at  the  center  of  fip;urp. 

29.  Stable  and  Unstable  Equilibrium.  —  When  a  body,  like  a 
box  or  a  table,  is  at  rest  on  a  level  surface,  it  will  be  found  that,  if 
a  perpendicular  is  let  fall  from  its  center  of  gravity  to  the  surface, 
the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  will  lie  inside  the  closed  figure  formed 
by  drawing  lines  through  the  points  on  which  the  body  is  .sup- 
ported. In  this  case  it  will  be  .seen  at  once  that  if  the  body  is 
tilted  about  any  line  passing  through  two  of  its  points  of  support, 
the  weight  of  the  body  introduces  a  moment  of  force  about  that 
line,  which  opposes  the  motion.     Such  a  motion,  therefore,  is  con- 
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trary  to  that,  which  the  weight  of  the  body  would  occasion,  ano 
will  not  arise  from  the  action  of  the  weight.  The  body  is  said  to 
be  in  stable  equilibrium. 

From  another  point  of  view,  which  will  be  considered  more  fully 
later,  any  possible  motion  of  the  body,  such  as  would  tilt  it  over, 
involves  lifting  the  center  of  gravity.  We  may  conclude  from  gen- 
eral experience  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body  never  spontane- 
ously rises,  and  that  in  the  circumstances  the  body  will  not  move; 
and  further,  that  even  if  slightly  tilted,  it  will  return  to  its  original 
position. 

In  some  cases  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  center  of  gravity 
meets  the  level  surface  on  which  the  body  rests  at  a  point  in  the 
line  joining  the  points  of  support,  or  at  a  point  of  support.  These 
cases  are  those  of  unstable  or  neutral  equilibrium.  In  unstable 
equilibrium,  like  that  of  a  block  balanced  on  an  edge,  or  of  a  cone 
balanced  on  it.8  apex,  any  tilting  of  the  body  about  the  line  or  point 
of  support  introduces  a  moment  of  force  due  to  the  weight  which 
is  in  the  same  sense  as  the  motion  and  tends  to  increase  it.  From 
the  other  point  of  view,  the  motion  which  tilts  the  body  lowers  the 
center  of  gravity,  so  that  the  body,  if  once  tilted  ever  so  slightly, 
will  not  return  to  its  original  position  but  will  recede  further  from  it. 

In  neutral  equilibrium,  like  that  of  a  cylinder  lying  on  its  side, 
or  of  a  sphere,  any  tilting  of  the  body  changes  the  position  of  the 
line  or  point  of  support,  so  that  it  is  always  at  the  foot  of  the  per- 
pendicular let  fall  from  the  center  of  gravity.  No  turning  moment 
is  introduced,  and  the  center  of  gravity  neither  rises  nor  falls. 
The  body  remains  at  rest  in  its  new  position. 

30.  Principle  of  Moments.  —  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
moments,  we  shall  give  a  more  general  statement  of  the  criterion 
of  equilibrium  known  as  the  principle  of  moments.  If  any  number 
of  forces,  whether  parallel  or  not,  are  in  equilibrium,  the  sum  of 
their  moments  about  any  axis  is  equal  to  zero.  This  we  can  assert 
on  the  basis  of  our  fundamental  experiments,  at  least  for  forces 
which  lie  in  a  plane  or  in  parallel  planes.  Conversely,  if  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  a  set  of  forces  about  any  arbitrarily  chosen  axis 
is  equal  to  zero,  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium.  This  condition,  in 
fact,  is  a  sufiBcient  as  well  as  a  necessary  condition  of  equilibrium. 
By  a  method  similar  to  that  used  in  §  24  it  can  be  shown  to  lead 
to  the  particular  conditions  of  equilibrium  which  are  embodied  in 
Equations  9.  The  general  condition  of  equilibrium  here  stated  is 
the  principle  of  moments. 
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EXAMPLES,  I 

1.  We  are  pven  a  bent  lever  (Fig.  14),  one  branch  of  which,  of  length  p,  ia 
horizontal;  the  other  branch,  of  length  q,  makes  an  angle  a  with  the  horisontal; 
the  fulcrum  is  at  the  angle;  a  weight  P 
ia  bong  on  the  horizontal  branch,  and  bal- 
anced by  a  weight  Q  on  the  end  of  the 
other  branch;  find  the  formula  for  Q.  The 
nxmient  of  Q  about  the  fulcrum  is  Qg  cos  a, 
and  this  is  equal  to  Pp  when  equilibrium 
obtains.  The  length  q  cos  a,  which  re- 
pUoes  in  a  straight  lever  the  actual  length 
;  by  which  cquihbrium  is  made,  was  culled 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519)  the  potential  lever. 

2.  Two  boards  each  of  length  d  lie  end  to  end  on  a  base,  and  are  hinged  at 
their  outer  ends.    The  two  ends  of  a  rope  are  attached  to  the  inner  ends,  and 
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Fig.  15. 

the  rope  pawed  over  a  pulley.  A  man  of  weight  W  standing  with  his  feet  placed 
on  the  boanl.i,  at  e<|ual  distances  from  their  ends,  lifts  up  on  the  pulley.  Find 
the  force  that  he  must  exert  to  just  raise  the  free  ends  of  the  boards  (Fig.  15). 
The  forces  to  be  considered  arc  the  same  for  each  board.  They  are  P,  the 
opward  pull,  applied  at  the  free  end ;  R,  the  unknown  reaction  at  the  hinge,  and 
Q,  the  force  exerted  against  the  board  by  the  foot.  If  the  man  had  no  weight, 
his  pull  on  the  rope  would  be  equal  to  the  push  of  his  feet  against  the  board;  there- 
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(ore  the  foroe  Q  is  given  byQ  =  P  +  -^-    If  we  consider  the  board  as  a  lever, 

with  the  fulcrum  at  the  hinge,  and  set  up  the  equation  of  moments  about  that 
fulcrum,  we  have,  using  /  to  represent  the  distance  of  the  line  of  Q  from  the 
fulcrum,  Ql  —  Pd  "  0,  and  substituting  for  Q,  we  get 


2  (rf  -  0 
The  KMtion  R  is  given  by  R  +  P  -  Q  =  0,  jind  hence  R  = 


W 


Prom  those  formulas  we  find  the  changes  in  P  as  the  feet  change  positions  on 

the  boards. 

_  3.    A  man  c.-vrries  a  light  pole,  whose  weight  may  be  neglected,  horizontally 

■     owr  his  shoulder.     A  weight  P  is  hung  to  the  end  of  the  polo,  and  balanced  by 

I     tile  iuuid  applied  at  the  other  end.     The  length  of  the  pole  is  t,  and  the  distance 
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of  the  hand  from  the  shoulder  is  d.  Find  the  pull  exerted  by  the  hand  and  the 
reaction  of  the  shoulder. 

The  forces  are  Q  and  R  exerted  by  the  hand  and  by  the  shoulder.  The  equa- 
tions of  equilibrium  are  P  +  Q  -  iJ  =  0;   Qd  -  P  (I  -  d)  =  0.    We  get 

_  P{l-d)  ^Pl 

4.  A  bridge  of  uniform  structure,  having  a  weight  W,  rests  on  two  piers  at 
its  ends,  and  a  weight  P  is  placed  on  it;  find  the  reactions  at  the  piers.  The 
length  of  the  bridge  is  I,  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  one  end  is  d. 

Talcing  moments  in  turn  about  each  point  of  support,  the  equations  of  equi- 

Wl  Wl 

librium  are  ft  +  ft  =  IF  +  P,  iW  -  ^  +  Pd,  W  =  -y  +  P  (i  -  d). 

We  get  ft  =  y  +  P— p-'  ^  =  ^  +7"  • 

5.  Two  boys,  one  of  weight  P,  the  other  of  weight  Q,  are  setting  up  a  seesaw 
with  a  plank  I  feet  long  and  of  weight  W.  Where  must  the  support  be  placed  so 
that  the  plank  will  be  balanced  with  the  boys  on  its  ends? 

The  resultant  R  =  Q  +  P  +  W  must  pass  through  the  fulcrum.  Let  x 
represent  its  distance  from  the  end  at  which  the  weight  Q  is  placed.    Then 

ft.=f+«. 

6.  A  balance  beam  is  generally  moimted  on  a  knife-edge  so  that,  when  there 
are  no  weights  in  the  scale  pans,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  beam  is  a  little  below 
the  point  of  support.  Find  the  equation  giving  the  sensibility  of  the  balance, 
that  is,  the  deflection  of  the  beam  from  the  horizontal  when  the  weights  in  the 
pans  differ  by  a  small  known  amount. 

We  assume  that,  as  would  be  the  case  in  an  ideal  adjustment,  the  knife-edges 
sustaining  the  scale  pans  and  the  knife-edge  sustaining  the  beam  are  in  the  same 
line.  In  this  case,  if  we  call  the  half  length  of  the  beam  2,  and  the  distance  of  its 
center  of  gravity  below  the  point  of  support  d,  the  weight  of  the  beam  W,  the 
weights  in  the  scale  pans  P  and  P  +  p,  where  p  is  a  small  additional  weight;  and 
if  we  suppose  the  beam  to  incline  from  the  horizontal  by  a  small  angle  0  (Fig.  16), 
we  may  write  the  equation  of  equilibrium  Wd  sin /?+ Pi  cos  j8  =  (P-f-p)  J  cos  0,  or 

tan^-^. 

The  sensibility,  which  is  measured  by  tan  p  for  a  given  value  of  p,  is  then  pro- 
portional to  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  of 
the  center  of  gravity  below  the  knife-edge. 

If  the  points  at  which  the  weights  are  appUed  to  the  beam  and  the  sustaining 
knife-edge  are  not  in  one  line,  the  sensibility  depends  also  upon  the  weight  P. 

7.  A  table  with  a  heavy  circular  top  stands  on  three  similar  heavy  legs,  placed 
at  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  edge  of  the  top  passes  through  the 
angles  of  this  triangle.     Find  the  lightest  weight  that  will  tilt  the  table. 

The  weight  must  be  placed  (Fig.  17)  at  a  point  like  0,  on  the  edge  and  mid- 
way between  two  legs.  Call  this  weight  P,  the  weight  of  the  top  W,  the  weight 
of  a  leg  Q,  the  radius  of  the  top  r. 
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nee  from  0  to  the  line  AB  is  r/2.    The  equation  of  momenta  about  the 
hne  AB  ia  ~  '  —  +  ^•.  hence  P  =  W  +  3Q. 


Fig.  18. 

8.  If  a  weight  P  rests  on  the  table  of  Example  7,  at  a  point  X  whose  position 
rdative  to  the  legs  can  be  determined  by  measurement,  find  the  reactions  on 
the  Ie«B. 

Call  the  distance  from  .Y  to  the  line  CB,  a,  the  distance  from  X  to  the  line 
AC,  h.    Then  we  get 

H»         ^^n-L^^"     ff        ^^n^^^    If    -**"  I  n  I   p/3r-2(a  +  b)\ 
^«^-  3+(?+-3^.  «B=  3-  +  Q+    3^  ''ic-^  +  Q  +  P[—^ ). 

CaUing  the  distance  from  X  to  the  line  AB,  c,  we  get  from  the  value  of  Rf, 
3r  —  2  (a  +  6  +  c),  which  can  be  proved  otheru-ise  by  setting  the  area  of  the 
eqwlateral  triangle  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  three  triangles  which  stand  on  the 
ridtt  I'f  the  equilateral  triangle  as  bases,  and  whose  altitudes  are  a,  b,  e. 

9.   Find  the  ceater  of  gra\nty  of  a  plane  triangle. 

A  hne  drawn  from  an  apex  to  the  mid-point  of  the  opposite  base  bisects  all 
the  Unes  parallel  with  that  base,  and  therefore  contains  the  center  of  gravity. 
Tbr  center  is  at  the  point  where  eucii  lines  drawn  from  the  three  apices  of  the 
triaoglo  intersect. 

Principle  of  Work 

31.  The  Inclined  Plane.  —  We  shall  next  consider  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  of  a  hody  on  an  inclint-d  plane.  An  inclined  platie 
u  s  perfectly  smooth  rigid  plane,  inclined  to  the  horizontal  at  any 
angle.  A  weight  may  be  supported  on  it  by  a  force  directed  up- 
ward  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  plane  (Fig.   18).     The  in- 

I' dined  plane  is  one  of  the  mechanical  powers.  We  shall  investigate 
the  problem  of  finding  its  mechanical  advantage,  that  is,  the  ratio 

'  of  the  weight  on  the  plane  to  the  force  which  will  sustain  it. 
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It  is  evident  tiiat  the  inclined  plane  is  a  special  case  of  a  more 
general  arrangement  in  which  a  body  is  kept  in  equilibrium  on  a 
smooth  plane  by  two  forces,  one  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  plane, 


Fig.  1«. 

while  the  other  makes  some  angle  a,  not  greater  than  a  right  angle, 
with  the  normal  to  the  plane  (Fig.  19). 

An  interesting  solution  of  this  problem,  which  rests  directly  upon 
fundamental  perception^,  and  does  not  involve  the  use  of  any  for- 
mulated principle  of  mechanics,  was  given  by  Stevinus  (1605). 
Stevinus's  solution  is  as  follows:  Let  us  suppose  two  inclined  planes 
such  as  the  one  which  has  been  described,  starting  from  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  and  meeting  at  a  summit.  Let  us  suppose, 
further,  a  perfectly  smooth  and  flexible,  heavy,  endless  cord  hung 
over  the  planes  (Fig.  20).  Every  one  will  admit  on  inspection  of 
this  arrangement  that,  if  the  cord  is  originally  at  rest,  it  will  re- 
main at  rest,  that  is,  its  weight  will  be  so  distributed  that  the  cord 


Fie.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


will  be  in  equilibrium.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  cord  would  have  of 
itself  the  power  of  initiating  and  maintaining  continuous  motion 
around  the  inclined  planes.  The  part  of  the  cord  which  hangs 
below  the  lowest  points  of  the  planes  is  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  those  points,  so  that  equilibrium  must  be  maintained  by  those 


^ 
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parts  of  the  cord  which  rest  on  the  two  planes.  Since  equilibrium 
is  maintained,  the  forces  which  these  two  parts  exert  in  opposite 
directions  are  equal.  Now  the  weights  of  the  two  parts  are  pro- 
portional to  their  lengths;  and  therefore  the  weights  which  will  be 
sustained  by  equal  forces  on  planes  of  the  same  height  are  pro- 
portional to  the  lengths  of  the  planes. 

If  one  of  the  two  planes  is  vertical  (Fig.  21),  the  force  exerted  by 
the  part  of  the  cord  which  hangs  vertically  is  the  weight  of  that 
part.  It  will  sustain  on  the  inclined  plane  a  part  of  the  cord  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  inclined  plane.  The  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the 
inclined  part  CA  of  the  cord  to  the  force  which  sustains  it,  that  is, 
to  the  weight  of  the  vertical  part  CB  of  the  cord,  is  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  the  inclined  plane.  The  mechanical  advantage  is 
therefore  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  plane  to  its  height. 

If  we  represent  by  p  the  height  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  by  s  its 
length  or  slant  height,  we  may  express  the  mechanical  advantage 
of  the  plane,  or  the  ratio  of  the  weight  Q  lying  on  the  plane  to  the 
force  P  which  sustains  it,  by  the  formula 

This  formula  expresses  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  a  weight  on 

iQ  inclined  plane. 

Since  p/a  ^  sina,  if  a  represents  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 

plane,  the  condition  of  equilibrium  may  also  be  expressed  by  the 

formula 

P  =  Qsma.  (11) 

The  force  Q  may  be  any  other  force  than  the  weight  of  the  body; 
but  the  condition  of  equilibrium  will  still  be  expressed  by  the  same 
formula. 

32.  Galileo's  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  the  Inclined  Plane.  — 
Another  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  inclined  plane  was  given 
by  Galileo,  in  which  he  perceived  and  applied  a  fundamental  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  which  is  now  known  as  the  principle  of  work. 
To  exhibit  Gahleo's  solution  we  suppose  that  the  weight  which 
rrsts  on  the  inclined  plane  is  sustained  by  a  cord  passing  over  a 
pulley  at  the  top  of  the  plane,  and  .stretched  by  a  suspended  weight 
suitably  adjusted  to  maintain  equilibrium.  On  contemplating  this 
vraogement  Galileo  perceived  that  the  only  spontaneous  motion 
of  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  upon  which  the  forces  which  act  are 
the  weigbts  of  its  parts,  must  be  one  in  which  the  center  of  gravity 
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of  the  system  sinks;  and  he  perceived  that  the  condition  of  equi- 
librium of  such  a  system  must  therefore  be  that  the  only  possible 
motions  are  such  that  they  do  not  lower  the  center  of  gravity.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  bodies  in  equilibrium  on  the  inclined  plane 
he  perceived  further  that  since  motion  either  up  or  down  the  plane 
is  equally  possible,  so  that  if  a  motion  in  one  direction  raises  the 
center  of  gravity  a  motion  in  the  opposite  direction  will  lower  it, 
the  condition  of  equilibrium  is  that  the  only  possible  motions  of  the 
system  are  such  that  the  center  of  gravity  neither  rises  nor  sinks. 
By  accepting  this  principle  as  the  expression  of  the  condition  of 
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equilibrium  he  arrived  at  the  same  relation  between  the  weight 
and  the  applied  force  as  that  which  we  have  obtained  by  the  method 
of  Stevinus. 


We  may  apply  Galileo's  principle  as  follows:  Let  us  represent  (Fig.  22)  by  a 
and  6  the  heights  of  the  weights  Q  and  P  respectively  above  the  horizontal  plane. 

The  height  c  of  the  center  of  gravity  is  then  given  by  c  -  n  +  P  '  ^"^  '°* 
the  weight  Q  slide  up  —  or  down  —  the  plane  through  the  small  distance  6i. 
The  weight  P  will  fall  —  or  rise  —  vertically  through  the  same  distance.  The 
vertical  distance  through  which  the  weight  Q  rises  is  a,,  which  is  related  to  6i  by 
the  proportion  Oi  :  6i  =  p  :  «,  where  p  and  «  represent  the  height  and  length  of 
the  plane  respectively.    The  hdght  Cj  of  the  center  of  gravity  will  then  become 


Cl  = 


Q(a  +  ai)+P(b-  bQ 
Q  +  P 


and  if  this  bdght  is  to  remain  unchanged  we  must  have  c  =  Ci,  or 


or 
or 


Qo  +  P6  -  Q  (o  +  a,)  +  P  (6  -  6,) 
0  =  Qoi  -  Pbi 
;Q  :P  =6i  :a,  =s  :p, 


so  that  the  mechanical  advantage  is  again  found  to  be  p 
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33.  Work.  —  When  the  point  of  application  of  a  force  F  \a 
moved  in  the  direction  of  the  force  through  any  distance  s,  the 
product  Fs  of  the  force  and  the  distance  through  which  the  point 
of  application  moves  is  called  the  work  done  by  the  force.  Further- 
more, if  the  motion  of  the  point  of  application  is  not  in  the  line 
of  the  force  but  is  inclined  to  it  at  any  angle  a  (Fig.  23),  the  work 
done  by  the  force  is  measured  by  Fs  coaa  =  Fd,  the  product  of 
the  force  and  the  projection  upon  the  line  of  the  force  of  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  point  of  application  moves.  The  value 
of  cosa  may  range  from  -|-1  to  —1.  According  as  it  is  positive 
or  negative,  the  work  done  by  the  force  is  positive  or  negative. 

This  definition  of  work  must  be  taken  for  the  present  as  an 
entirely  arbitrary  one.  It  is  justified  by  the  consistency  and  suc- 
cess with  which  it  may  be  applied  in  all  branches  of  mechanics. 

34.  Principle  of  Work.  —  In  working  out  the  problem  of  the 
incHned  plane  by  Galileo's  method,  wo  obtained  the  formula 
Pbt  =  Qa\,  and  an  inspection  of  the  diagram  (§  32)  will  show  that 
these  two  products  measure  respectively  the  positive  work  done 
by  the  weight  P  and  the  negative  work  done  by  the  weight  Q. 
These  two  amounts  of  work  are  numerically  equal,  and  hence  their 
algebraic  sum  is  equal  to  zero.  This  result  is  a  consequence  of 
Galileo's  principle  and  is  in  fact  another  and  more  general  fiJrm 
of  it;  for  it  obviously  is  not  Umited  in  its  application  to  the  special 
ease  in  which  the  forces  are  weights.  They  may  be  any  two  forces 
acting  over  a  smooth  plane,  one  inclined  to  the  plane  and  the  other 
parallel  to  it. 

We  may  state  the  prindple  of  work  in  the  form  in  which  we  can 
use  it  by  saying  that  a  system  of  forces  is  in  equilibrium  when  for 
any  small  movement  of  the  system  which  is  consistent  with  the 
conditions  of  the  sj'stem  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  amounts  of 
work  done  is  equal  to  zero.  If  we  represent  by  P  any  one  of  the 
forces,  by  s  the  displacement  of  its  point  of  application,  and  by  a 
the  angle  between  the  line  of  the  force  and  the  line  of  motion  of  its 
Bint  of  application,  we  may  express  the  condition  of  equilibrium 

a  system  by  the  formula 

ZPsco8a  =  0.  (12) 

This  principle  was  stated  in  this  general  form  by  John  Bernoulli 
in  a  letter  to  Varignon  (1717)  and  published  in  Varignon's  treatise 
CD  Mechanics  in  1725.  The  same  principle  was  announced  by 
Newton  in  the  Prirunpia,  but  was  not  used  by  him  in  the  solution 
of  problems. 
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35.  Application  to  Case  of  Lever.  —  We  may  test  the  principle 
of  work  by  applying  it  to  the  lever.     To  take  the  simplest  case  first 


B 


A q-^  ] 

P 


Fig.  24. 

let  us  consider  the  lever  straight  and  horizontal  (Fig.  24).  It  is  in 
equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  forces  P  and  Q.  Suppose  it 
tilted  through  the  infinitesimal  angle  a.  The  end  A  will  be  lifted 
through  the  distance  qa,  and  the  end  B  will  be  lowered  through  the 
distance  pa.    The  sum  of  the  two  amounts  of  work  done  will  be 

Ppa  -  Qqa, 
and  may  be  set  equal  to  zero 
by  the  principle  of  work. 
Hence  we  have 

Pp-Qq  =  0, 
3  which  is  the  condition  of  equi- 
librium expressed  in  terms  of 
the  moments.  - 

In  the  case  of  the  bent  lever  (Fig. 
25)  whose  branches  or  parts  make 
the  angles  0  and  4t  respectively  with  the  line  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  the  forces, 
we  suppose  the  lever  tilted  through  the  infinitesimal  angle  a.  The  distance  through 
which  the  end  A  moves  is  aa,  that  through  which  the  end  B  moves  is  ra.  Since 
the  lines  of  these  motions  are  perpendicular  to  the  lines  s  and  r  respectively,  they 
make  the  angles  (t  —  0)  and  ^  respectively  with  the  lines  of  the  forces  Q  and  P. 
Hence  the  work  done  by  the  force"  Q  is  Qsa  cos  (t  —  0)  —  —  Qsa  cos 9,  that 
done  by  the  force  P  is  Pra  cos  <t>,  and  the  principle  of  work  gives 

Pro  cos  *  —  Qsa  cosfl  =  0. 
From  this  we  get  Prcoa<tr  —  Qs  cos9  =  0; 

or,  since  r  cos 0  =  p,  «  cosfl  =  g, 

Pp-Qq  =  0, 
which  is  again  the  condition  of  equilibrium  expressed  in  terms  of  the  moments. 

36.  Application  to  Case  of  Pulley.  —  In  the  case  of  the  block  and 
tackle,  with  the  block  containing  n  pulleys,  we  see  by  inspection 
of  the  system  (Fig.  12)  that  if  a  length  s  of  cord  is  drawn  off  at  the 
free  end,  each  of  the  2n  branches  of  the  cord  between  the  two 
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locks  TS  shortened  by  an  equal  share  of  the  whole  length,  so  that 
the  movable  block  moves  toward  the  fixed  one  through  the  distance 
« 
2n" 


Applying  the  principle  of  work,  we  expect  equiUbrium  when 


2n 
or  when  2nP  =  Q. 

This  is  the  condition  of  equilibrium  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
principle  of  moments. 

37.  Compound  Levers.  —  The  principle  of  work  is  often  capable 
of  furnishing  easj'  solutions  of  problems  which  are  complicated  and 
difficuH  to  handle  by  the  prineii)!t"  of  moments, 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  two  levers  so  con- 
nected that  the  weight  end  of  the  one  is  applied  to  the  power  end 


±1 
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of  the  other  (Fig.  26).  This  pair  of  levers  will  be  in  equilibrium 
when  a  force  is  applied  to  the  power  end  of  the  first  one  and  a  weight 
of  the  proper  magnitude  to  the  weight  end  of  the  second  one.  The 
ratio  between  this  weight  and  the  power  can  be  worked  out  by  the 
aid  of  the  principle  of  moments  applied  successively  to  the  two 
levers,  on  the  supposition  that,  when  the  first  lever  is  in  equilibrium, 
the  force  which  its  weight  end  applies  to  the  power  end  of  the  second 
lever  is  that  force  which  will  maintain  the  first  lever  in  equilibrium 
by  itself.  With  the  forces  and  lever  arms  as  indicated  in  the  dia- 
gram, the  principle  of  moments  applied  to  each  lever  gives 

Pp  =  Rq',  Rp'  =  Qq, 

and  by  the  elimination  of  R  we  obtain,  as  the  condition  of  equi- 
librium of  the  forces  P  and  Q, 


Ppp'  =  Qqq'. 
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Equilibrium  will  exist  when  the  product  of  the  power  and  the 
power  arms  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  weight  aiul  the  weight 
arms.  In  determining  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  this  system, 
or  of  any  more  compUcated  system,  by  the  principle  of  moments, 
our  knowledge  of  the  several  levers  which  make  up  the  system 
must  be  complete. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  principle  of  work  to  a  system  of  inter- 
connected levers  of  any  degree  of  complication.  When  we  con- 
sider the  work  done  as  the  system  of  levers  undergoes  a  small 
displacement,  we  perceive  that  the  forces  which  are  exerted  be- 
tween two  levers  of  the  system  are  equal  and  opposite  at  the  point 
of  junction,  so  that  no  work  is  done  when  that  point  moves.  The 
same  being  true  for  every  point  of  junction,  the  only  work  that 
is  done  is  that  done  by  the  forces  applied  to  the  two  free  ends  of 
the  system.  Equilibrium  will  exist  when  the  work  done  by  one  of 
these  forces  is  equal  and  opposite  in  sign  to  that  done  by  the  other 
force.  The  ratio  of  the  weight  to  the  power  is  therefore  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  distances  through  which  the  weight  and  the  power 
move  respectively,  and  to  determine  the  conditions  of  equilibrium, 
no  knowledge  of  the  intermediate  structure  of  the  system  is  neces- 
sary. If  we  know  simply  the  distances  through  which  the  two  ends 
of  the  system  move,  when  the  system  undergoes  a  small  displace- 
ment, we  are  able  to  determine  the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 
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EXAMPLES,  n 

1.  -To  ditcuit  the  problem  of  llu-  inclinett  plane  by  the  prineipie  of  moments. 
Galileo  confirmpd  his  eunfidence  in  the  principle  of  worii,  which  he  used  in 

Bolviiig  tiie  problem  of  (.■quililirium  on  an 
inclined  plane,  tiy  reiiiicing  the  problem  to 
u  form  in  which  it  could  be  handled  by  the 
principle  of  momenta. 

His  demon.striit.ion  (Fig.  27)  supposes  the 
bodj'  on  the  plane  to  be  attached  to  an  arm 
OD  which  is  pivoted  to  turn  about  an  axis 
at  0  and  which  stands  perpendicular  to  the 
plane. 
The  arm  permits  an  infinitesimal  motion 
■djof  the  body  up  or  down  the  plane,  and  so 
does  not  disturb   the   conditions  of   equi- 
Y  librium,  which   still   depend  upon  the  ret- 

^8-  27.  ative  mugnitudcs  of   the  forces  P  and  Q. 

Then  if  these  forces  keep  the  body  in  equilibrium  on  the  plane,  they  will  still 
maintain  equiUbriuui  if  the  plane  is  removed  and  the  body  is  supported  by  the 
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y  the  principle  of  work  we  found  the  forces  to  be  related  by  the  propor- 
P:Q  =  p:». 

Now  llie  triangle  ODE  described  by  drawing  OE  perpendicular  to  tlic  line  of 
the  weight  Q,  and  DE  in  the  Une  of  the  weight,  is  similar  to  the  triangle  ABC, 
and  therefore  OE  :  OD  ^  p  :  t. 

Uaifflg  this  relation  we  obtain  P:  Q  =  OE  :  OD,  or  P  -OD  -  Q  -OE  =  0,  which 
esprasMS  the  condition  that  the  moments  of  the  two  forces  are  equal,  and  that 
the  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  about  the  axis  through  the  point  O. 

2.  fUherral'i  Balance. 
A  i>arallelogram  of  four  pieces,  jointe<l  at  the  comers,  is  supported  (Fig.  28) 

OD  an  upright  poet  by  two  piu8  passing  through  the  middle  points  of  the  two 

borisontal  {riecee.    The  two  end 

pieces  carry  pans  for  the  recep-       /'^t^>  A    a 

two  of  weights.     Show  that  the        "'^'^-         ' '         LK^J^ 

■yatcoi  will  be  in  equilibrium 
when  equal  weights  are  placed 
anywhere  in  the  pans. 

Any  displacement  will  lift  one 
pan  aa  much  as  it  lowers  the 
other  one. 

3.  A  htairy  cube  rt*l*  on  a  hori- 
aontel  plane.  Find  the  least  force 
tckich  it  needed  to  till  it  om. 

The  weight  of  the  cul)e  is  \V,  the  least  force  P,  the  side  of  the  cube  a.  If  P  is 
applied  to  an  upper  edge  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  containing  it  and  the 
oppoeite  lower  edge,  it  will  l>e  the  least  force  which  will  have  a  moment  equal  to 
that  of  the  cube  about  the  lower  edge.    The  e(|uation  uf  momeuts  gives 

PV2o-  Wl,  or  P  =^IF. 


p 


^i^ 


Fig.  28. 


4.    What  force  P  parallel  wilh  the  baae  of  an  inclined  plane  of  inclinatioti  ^  wiU 

eqtiUtbrium  with  a  weight  W  on  lite  planet 
If  the  weight  moves  up  the  plane  through  a  distance  s,  the  work  done  by 

P  is  Ps  cos*,  the  work  done  by  W,  Ws 
sin  (p.  In  case  of  equilibrium  Ps  cos*  » 
Ws  sin  *,  whence  P  =  W  tan  *. 

5.  Find  the  mechanical  advantage  of  t)ie 
wheel  and  axle. 

The  wheel  and  axle  is  a  general  name 
for  that  class  of  mechanical  powers  in 
which  a  rope,  by  which  the  weight  is  lifted 
or  an  ccjuivalent  force  ai)plie<l,  is  wound 
up  on  on  axle  or  cylinder  by  tiuning  it 
with  a  lever  (Fig.  2<t). 

Call  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  or  the  length 
al  th*  \evtr,  R,  and  the  raijius  of  the  axle  r.  When  the  cylinder  revolves  once, 
Ike  forae  P  applied  to  tlie  lever  does  work  P2wU;  the  work  dune  on  the  weight 

The  mechanical  advantage 

of  the  wheel  and  axle  is  the  ratio  of  the  two  radii. 
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W  'm  W2wr.  j  Setting  tliese  equal  we  have  tj  "  -  • 
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6.    Fitid  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  differeulial  wheel  and  axle. 

The  differentia!  wheel  and  uxle  is  Hke  the  wheel  luui  iixle  alreiidy  described, 

except  that  the  axle  is  divided  into  two  parts  of  different  thickness,  and  the  rope 

is  fastened  by  both  ends  to  the  axle.     The  weiglit  to  be  liftiKi  is  attached  to  a 

movable  pulley  suspended  in  the  bight  of  the  rope.     When  the  wheel  turns  one 

way,  the  rope  winds  on  the  larger  axle  and  unwinds  from  the  smaller  one;  when 

it  turns  the  other  way,  the  reverse  happens.     Represent  the  radius  of  the  larger 

axle  by  r,  that  of  the  smaller  axle  by  k,  and  the  distance  of  the  handle  f«iiu  the 

axis  by  /?  as  before.    Then  when  the  axle  turns  once,  a  length  of  rope  etjual  to 

2*r  is  wound  up  on  the  larger  axle  and  a  length  equal  to  2ra  is  unwound  from 

the  smaller  one.     The  weight  H'  is  therefore  hft<d  through  the  distance  ir  (r  —  «). 

Setting  the  quantities  of  work  done  equal,  we  have  'ZxRP  =  r  (r  —  a)  W, 

W        2R 
that  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  system  is  -jj  = 


The  Parallelogram  of  Forces 
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38.  Nonparallel  Forces.  —  In  our  examination  of  the  funda- 
mental case  of  equilibrium  about  an  axis  (§  19}  we  found  that  two 
forces  will  make  equilibrium  when  their  moments  about  the  a.vis 
are  equal  and  opposite  in  sense,  whether  the  forces  are  parallel  or 
not.  Evidently  in  such  cases  the  axis  is  acted  on  by  a  force  which 
is  the  resultant  of  the  applied  forces,  and  the  reaction  of  the  axis 
is  their  equilibrant.  We  have  found  the  equiiibrant  when  the 
applied  forces  arc  parallel,  and  the  question  now  arises  of  finding 
the  equilibrant  in  the  more  general  case,  when  the  applied  forces 
are  not  parallel. 

The  same  question  is  also  suggested  by  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  inclined  plane,  for  obviously  the  two  forces  which  have 
been  specified  as  acting  on  the  body  on  the  plane  would  not  of 
themselves  be  sufficient  to  cause  equilibrium.  There  must  be  a 
third  force,  arising  from  the  reaction  of  the  plane,  which  is  the 
equilibrant  of  the  other  two. 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
principle  of  moments  or  of  the  principle  of  work;  but  it  is  most 
satisfactory  to  obtain  it  directly  by  experiment,  reserving  for  fur- 
ther study  the  relation  of  the  new  principle  which  we  shall  establish 
to  those  already  considered. 

39.  Eqiulibrant  of  Two  Nonparallel  Forces.  —  When  the  lines 
of  two  nonparallel  forces  lie  in  one  plane,  the  line  of  their  equili- 
brant lies  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  lines  of  all  three  forces  meet 
at  a  common  point. 

This  proposition  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  argu- 
ment: 
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The  lines  of  the 


s  is  passed  through  the  point  at  which  the  lines  of  the 

^4wo  given   forces  intersect  (Fig.  30),   it  is  plain  that  neither  of 

^Bkhe  forces  will  produce  rotation 

^Kmbout  the  axis ;  and  therefore  their 

^»  equilibrant  will  not  produce  rota- 
tion about  the  axis,  and  so  its  line 
will  pass  through  the  point  of 

^—intersection  of  the  given  forces. 

^■The  lines  of  the  three  forces  there- 

^Bore  meet  at  a  common  point. 

^"  Similarly,  if  any  axis  is  drawn 
in  the  plane  of  the  given  forces 
and  cutting  their  lines,  it  is  plain 
that  neither  of  the  forces  will 
produce  rotation  about  the  axis; 

I      and  therefore  their  equilibrant 
will  not  produce  rotation  about 
the  axis,  and  so  its  line  will  pass  through  the  axis. 
three  forces  therefore  lie  in  a  common  plane. 

^-     40.   The  Parallelogram  of  Forces.  —  By  the  help  of  the  propo- 

^Bition   which   has  just  been  given  we  can  simplify  considerably 

^Vtfae  fundamental  experiment  by  which  we  determine  the  law  con- 

^waecting  the  equilibrant  with    the   two   given  forces.     Instead  of 
setting  up  a  body  similar  to  that  used  in  our  experiments  on  mo- 
mente,  and  applj^ng  an  equilibrating  force  to  its  axis,  we  may 
aply  apply  two  forces  to  a  couinion  point  and  determine  the 
ie  force  which  will  make  equilibrium  with  them  when  applied 
at  tbe  same  point. 

A  weight  huHR  by  a  cord  may  be  auspcn<lc<l  from  a  point  on  another  cord  whoM 

■da  toe  attached  to  two  spring  balances.    Each  of  the  balances  will  indicate  a 

hne;  and,  in  gvooesaive  experiments  with  different  weights  and  with  different 

to  eif  attachment  of  the  vertical  cord,  the  magnitudes  of  the  three  forces  and 

rdbvetiona  may  be  not«d.     We  may  then  deduce  the  desired  relation  among 

I  by  a  study  of  these  obser\'ationB. 

In  giving  the  results  of  observation  in  the  form  of  a  general  rule 

»  not  only  customary  but  more  generally  useful  to  state  the 

ition  obtained  as  the  relation  of  the  two  given  forces  to  their 

Itant  rather  than  to  their  equilibrant.     The  rule  therefore  be- 

eomcfl  a  rule  for  finding  the  resultant  of  two  nonparallel  forces. 

The  CJMimination  of  observations  shows  that  they  may  always  be 

itcd  by  the  following  construction  (Fig.  31): 
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From  any  point  as  origin  draw  two  lines  in  the  directions 
given  forces;  on  them  measure  off  lengths  numerically  equal,  on 

aorae  convenient  scale,  to  the 
magnitudes  of  the  forces;  com- 
plete a  parallelogram  on  these 
two  lengths  as  sides,  and  draw 
its  diagonal  from  the  origin. 
The  direction  of  this  diagonal  is 
the  direction  of  the  resultant,  and 
its  length  is  numerically  equal 
on  the  same  scale  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  resultant.  ^M 

This  rule  or  law  is  known  a^ 
tlie  law  of  the  parallelogram  of 
forces.  ^M 

Special  cases  of  it  were  cited' 
by  Aristotle  (384-322  B.C.)  and 
by  Stevinus  (1605).  It  was  first  clearly  stated  by  Newton  (1687), 
and  it  was  independently  discovered,  and  its  application  to  statics 
developed,  by  Varignon  (1725).  The  way  in  which  Newton  de- 
rived it  will  be  given  later. 

If  we  make  the  convention  that  a  line  drawn  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion and  of  the  proper  length  represents  a  force,  we  may  state  the 
parallelogram  law  more  concisely  by  saying: 

If  two  forces  are  represented  by  the  sides  of  a  parallelogram 
drawn  from  one  of  its  angular  points  as  origin,  the  diagonal  drawn 
from  the  same  point  represents  their  resultant. 

The  process  of  finding  the  resultant  of  forces  is  often  called  com- 
pounding the  forces. 

41.  Composition  of  Forces.  —  If  several  forces  are  given,  their 
resultant  may  be  found  by  compounding  two  of  the  .forces  to  find 
their  resultant,  using  this  resultant 
with  another  of  the  forces  to  find  a 
new  resultant,  and  proceeding  in 
this  way  until  all  the  forces  have 
been  used  and  a  final  resultant  is 
reached 

A  Himpler  way  to  acoompliah  the  same  Fig.  32. 

result  may  be-  illustrated  !jy  consi(lerii>g 

the  case  of  thn-o  (tivi-n  force.s.      In  Fig.  32  let  the  lines  07\,  OB,  6C  represent 
three  forces,  of  whioli  the  resultajit  is  desired.     We  compound  OA  with  OB, 
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obtaining  the  resultant  OD,  and  Rompounding  OC  with  UD  we  obtain  the  final 
reniltant  OE.  But  inspection  of  the  construct  ian_sliow8  us  at  once  that  the  line 
AD'vi  equal  and  parallel  to  OB,  and  the  line  DE  ci\\iaX  and  parallel  to  OC,  so 
that  the  final  resultant  may  be  ot)tainc<l  by  drawing  from  O  the  line  OA  rcpre- 
•enting  the  first  force,  from  A  the  line  AD  representing  the  second  force,  and 
from  D  the  line  DE  representing  the  third  force.  The  line  OE  which  is  drawn 
from  the  origin  to  the  end  of  the  last  representative  line,  represents  the  resultant. 

This  illustration  may  obviously  be  expanded  by  introducing 
other  forces.  We  arrive  at  the  following  rule  for  the  composition 
of  forces: 

From  any  point  as  origin  draw  a  line  to  represent  one  of  the 
forces,  from  the  end  point  of  that  line  draw  a  line  to  represent 
another  of  the  forces,  and  proceed  in  this  way  until  all  the  forces 
have  been  introduced.  The  line  which  may  then  be  drawn  from 
the  origin  to  the  end  point  of  the  last  line  drawn  represents  the 
resultant  of  the  forces.  This  construction  applies  equally  well  to 
Uic  case  in  which  the  forces  are  not  all  in  one  plane. 

The  lines  representing  the  forces  form  the  sides  of  a  polygon 
(Fig.  33),  and  the  construction  is  called  the  polygon  of  forces.     If 


the  end  point  of  the  line  repre-senting  the  last  force  taken  meets 
the  origin,  so  that  the  polygon  is  closed  with  the  forces  of  the  sys- 
tem, there  is  no  resultant.     The  system  of  forces  is  in  equilibrium. 

When  two  forces  only  are  considered,  the  lines  representing  the 
forces  and  their  resultant  form  a  triangle;  and  the  construction 
it  called  the  triangle  of  forces  (Fig.  34).  The  lines  representing 
three  forces  in  equihbrium  form  a  closed  triangle. 

42.  Resolution  of  Forces.  —  It  is  often  important  to  find  two 
V  more  forces  which  have  a  resultant  equal  to  a  given  force.  This 
cannot  be  done  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  conditions  are  given 
to  which  the  forces  to  be  found  shall  conform.  In  the  simplest 
cue,  in  which  two  forces  are  to  be  found  whose  resultant  is  equal  to 
a  given  force,  two  conditions  determining  either  the  direction  or 

'magnitude  of  one  or  both  forces  must  be  given. 
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The  process  of  finding  these  forces  is  called  the  resolution  or  a 
force.     The  forces  which  are  found  are  called  the  components  of 
the  given  force,  and  the  force  whose  components  are  found  is  sai 
to  be  resolved  into  them 

As  an  illustration  of  the  process  of  resolving  a  force  into  two' 
components  we  may  take  the  case  of  a  given  force  whose  com- 
ponents in  two  given  directions  are  desired  (Fig.  35).     From  any 
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point  0  draw  a  line  OH  representing  the  given  force;  from  the  same' 
point  draw  two  lines  OX,  OY  of  indefinite  length  in  the  given 
directions,  which  must  be  on  either  side  of  the  direction  of  the 
given  force;  with  the  line  representing  the  given  force  as  diagonal, 
construct  the  parallelogram  whose  sides  are  in  the  given  directions; 
the  components  desired  are  then  given  by  the  sides  OP,  OQ  of  this 
parallelogram. 

We  are  often  asked  to  find  the  component  of  a  force  in  a  given 
direction  or  making  a  given  angle  with  the  given  force.  The 
problem  as  thus  stated  lacks  one  of  the  two  conditions  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  reach  a  definite  result;  but  when  it  is  stated  in  this 
way  it  is  always  assumed  that  the  other  component,  about  which 
nothing  is  said,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
one  which  is  desired.  With  this  understanding,  the  required  com- 
ponent can  be  found  by  drawing  the  line  OR  (Fig.  36)  representing 
the  given  force,  and  then  drawing  two  lines  from  the  same  origin, 
one  of  which,  OX,  is  in  the  given  direction  and  the  other  at  right 
angles  to  it.  When  the  rectangular  parallelogram  is  constructed, 
on  these  two  directions,  about  the  line  representing  the  given  force 
as  diagonal,  the  side  OP  oi  the  parallelogram,  which  is  in  the  given 
direction,  is  the  component  desired. 

The  line  OP,  which  is  the  intercept  between  the  two  perpen- 
diculars on  the  given  direction  OX  from  the  ends  of  the  line  F,  is 
often  called  the  projection  of  F  on  the  direction  OX.  The  com- 
ponent of  a  force  in  a  given  direction  when  no  further  specifications 
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are  given  may  therefore,  by  analogy,  be  defined  as  the  projection 
of  the  force  in  that  direction. 

If  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  given  force  F  and  the 
direction  of  the  desired  component  is  a,  the  magnitude  of  the  com- 
ponent is  F  cos  a. 

43.  Analytical  Method  of  Compounding  Forces.  —  The  most 
satisfactory  way  to  obtain  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  forces 
which  are  specified  by  reference  to  some  system  of  coordinate  axes 
is  to  resolve  each  of  the  forces  into  its  components  along  the 
axes,  add  the  components  of  all  the  forces  along  each  axis,  and  com- 
pound the  mutually  perpendicular 
forces  thus  obtained  to  obtain  the 
resultant.  That  this  method  will 
jield  the  resultant  desired  is  evi- 
dent on  the  inspection  of  the  simple 
of  the  composition  of  two 
forces.  For  in  Fig.  37,  represent- 
ing a  triangle  of  forces,  the  alge- 
braic sums  of  the  projections  of  the 

component  forces  upon  the  axes  are  evidently  equal  to  the  pro- 

tiona  of  the  resultant  upon  the  same  axes. 


Fi«.  87. 
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If  the  forces  are  all  in  one  plane,  say  the  xy-plane  (Fig.  38),  and 
specified  by  giving  for  each  its  magnitude  P,  and  the  angle  a 
h  its  positive  direction  makes  with  the  positive  direction  of 
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the  X-axis,  the  sums  of  the  components  of  each  force  along  the 
X-  and  y-axes  are 

X  =  SPcosa,  \  .,„,. 

y  =  SP8ina.  i  ^^^^ 

The  resultant  is 


R  =  VX»  +  y«,  (13a) 

and  the  angle  %  which  its  direction  makes  with  the  x-axis  is  given  by 

^  =  tanfl.  (13b) 

If  the  forces  are  not  in  one  plane,  and  are  specified  by  ^ving  for  each  its  mag- 
nitude P  and  the  angles  a,  |3,  y  which  its  positive  direction  makes  with  the  three 
rectangular  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  the  sums  of  the  components  of  each  force  along  the  three 
axes  are 

X  =  2Pco8o, 

r  =  2Pco8/3,  (14) 

Z  =  2Pcosr 
The  resultant  is 

R  =  VX'+Y*  +  Z*  (14a) 

and  the  angles  9,  0,  ^  made  by  its  direction  with  the  three  axes  are  given  by 

X  Y  Z 

cos9=o>     cos*  =  ^>     coei^=o'  (14b) 

44.  Resultant  Moment  of  a  System  of  NonparaUel  Forces.  — 
To  show  that  the  parallelogram  of  forces  is  in  harmony  with  the 
principle  of  moments,  we  need  only  to  show  that  the  sum  of  the 
moments  about  an  axis  of  two  or  more  nonparallel  forces  is  equal 
to  the  moment  of  their  resultant  about  the  same  axis.  We  shall 
consider  first  the  case  in  which  the  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  forces. 

We  begin  by  interpreting  the  formula  for  the  moment  of  a  force 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the  force  lies 
in  a  way  that  will  be  useful  in  proving  the  desired  relation.  By 
the  definition  of  a  moment  of  force  the  moment  of  the  force  P 
(Fig.  39),  applied  at  the  point  A,  about  an  axis  at  0,  perpendicular 

O 1 A  *°  ^^^  plane  of  the  paper,  in  which 

the  force  lies,  is  equal  to  Pp.    Now 
draw  the  line  I  connecting  the  points 
0  and  A.    Represent  by  a  the  angle 
p.  jj  between  the  lines  {  and  p.    Then  p 

=  I  cosa  and  the  moment  of  the 
force  may  be  represented  by  Plcoaa.  But  Pcosa  is  the  compo- 
nent of  the  force  P  perpendicular  to  the  line  I;  for  the  triangle  of 
forces  ABC  is  similar  to  the  triangle  OAD,  and  the  angle'  CAB  is 
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equal  tO  the  angle  a.  Therefore  the  moment  of  the  force  P  about 
the  axis  is  the  product  of  /  and  of  Pcosa,  and  in  general  the 
moment  of  a  force  about  an  axis  may  be  defined  as  the  product  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  axis  to  any  point  in  the  line  of  the  force  and 
the  component  of  the  force  perpendicular  to  that  line. 

Now  let  us  consider  two  forces  and  any  axis  through  0  per- 
pendicular to  their  plane  (Fig.  40).  The  sum  of  their  moments 
about  the  axis  is  the  product  of  the  line  I  drawn  from  0  to  A,  the 

common  point  of  the  lines  of  the  two  forces,  Q  t a. 

and  the  sum  of  their  components  perpen- 
dicular to  that  line.  But  the  sum  of  these 
components  is  equal  to  the  component  of 
the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  same  line,  as  appears  on  inspec- 
tion of  the  parallelogram  by  which  the 
resultant  is  obtained.  Therefore  the  re- 
BulUmt  of  any  two  forces,  as  given  by  the 
parallelogram  law,  has  a  moment  about 
any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  r">«  *o. 

forces  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  about 
the  same  axis. 

Since  the  equihbrant  has  a  moment  about  any  point  equal  and 
opposite  in  sense  to  that  of  the  resultant,  the  sum  of  the  moments 
of  three  nonparallel  forces  in  equilibrium  about  any  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  forces  is  equal  to  zero.  Manifestly  a 
wmilar  demonstration  will  apply  if  more  than  three  forces  are  taken 
into  accoimt. 

In  the  more  general  case  in  which  the  axis  about  which  moments 
are  taken  is  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the  forces,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  definition  of  the  moment  of  a  force  about  an  oblique  axis.  If 
such  a  force  is  resolved  into  its  components  parallel  with  the  axis 
and  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  it  is  clear  that  the  com- 
ponent parallel  with  the  axis  can  have  no  effect  with  respect  to 
rotation  about  the  axis,  and  in  considering  the  effective  moment 
of  the  force  about  the  axis  this  comixineiit  may  be  di.sregarded. 
We  therefore  define  the  moment  of  a  force  about  an  oblique  axis 
M  equal  to  the  moment  about  that  axis  of  its  component  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  With  this  definition  the  principle  of 
Bloinent8  may  be  stated  generally  and  proved  without  much  ditfi- 
culty  to  be  still  consistent  with  the  parullelograin  of  forces.  We 
not,  however,  enter  uiwn  this  question  any  further. 
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Fig.  41. 


45.  Work  Done  by  a  System  of  Nonparallel  Forces.  —  To 
show  that  the  parallelogram  law  is  coiisisteut  with  the  priuciple  of 
work  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  if  two  nonparallel  forces  act  on 
a  body  which  is  slightly  displaced,  the  work  done  by  the  two 
forces  is  equal  to  the  work  that  would  be  done,  for  the  same  dis- 
placement, by  their  resultant. 
To  show  this  we  shall  consideri 
first  the  case  of  two  forces  so 
acting  that  the  displacement 
of  the  body  lies  in  the  plane 
of  the  forces.  In  this  case  it 
is  easy  to  see,  by  inspection  of 
a  diagram  (Fig.  41)  in  which 
the  forces  P  and  Q  and  their 
resultant  R  are  represented  by  the  parallelogram  construction,  and! 
the  displacement  is  drawn  from  the  origin  in  its  proper  direction, 
say  ON,  that  the  sum  of  the  components  OC  and  OE  =  CD  of  the 
two  forces  in  the  direction  of  the  displacement  is  equal  to  the  com- 
ponent OD  of  their  resultant  in  the  same  direction;  and  hence  that 
the  work  done  by  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  work  done  by  the 
given  forces. 

If  the  displacement  of  the  body  is  not  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
forces,  we  may  resolve  it  into  two  components,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  plane  of  the  forces  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 
This  perpendicular  component  will  not  be  involved  in  the  work 
done  by  the  forces,  and  the  work  done  by  them  will  depend  only 
upon  the  component  which  lies  in  their  plane.  To  this  component 
the  demonstration  already  given  applies,  and  tiie  proposition  al- 
ready stated  holds  for  a  displacement  in  any  direction. 

It  may  be  that  one  of  the  two  forces  which  are  doing  work  on 
the  body  is  so  directed  that  the  work  which  it  does  is  negative.  In 
that  case,  on  carrying  out  the  construction  in  the  same  way  as  haa 
already  been  described,  it  will 
be  seen  (Fig.  42)  that  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  quantities  of 
work  done  by  the  two  forces  is 
equal  to  the  work  done  by  the 
resultant  of  the  two  forces. 

Fig.  42. 
If  more  than  two  forces  act,  we 
may  proceeti  a.s  in  the  above  demonstration  with  two  of  the  forces,  ami  rep<»at 
the  demoostratioB  for  the  resultant  of  these  forces  and  a  third  force,  and  so 
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oo  andl  all  the  forces  have  been  considered,  In  this  way  we  may  demonstrate 
tl>e  geoeral  theorem  that  the  work  done  by  any  number  of  forces  is  equal  to  the 
work  dooe  by  their  resultant. 

EXAMPLES,  m 

1 .  To  deduu  the  laio  of  equilibrium  on  an  inclintd  plane  by  the  uu  of  the  paraUelo- 
gnm  of  /oroei. 

Retolve  the  weight  Q,  which  rests  on  the  plane  (Pig.  43),  into  its  components^ 
paT&Uel  and  normal  to  the  plane.  The  angle  a 
made  by  the  normal  component  with  the  line  of 
the  weight  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  inclination 
of  the  pUne.  The  normal  component,  Qcosa,  is 
equilibrated  by  the  reaction  of  the  plane.  The 
parallel  component,  Qaina,  is  directed  down  the 
plane,  and  must  be  equilibrated  by  a  force 
P  ^  QtoDa.  if  the  body  is  to  be  kept  in  ecjuili- 
brium. 

In  a  similar  manner  wc  may  deduce  the  for- 
mula for  the  case  in  which  the  applied  force  is  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  plane. 

2.  Three  forces,  A ,  B,  C,  are  in  equilibrium;  the  angle  between  the  lines  of  B  arui 
CUa;  ef  A  and  C  it  ff;  of  A  and  B  ity.    Show  that 

-4 —  =  -: — ;  =  -; (Lami's  theorem.) 

sm  a      sin  /)      am  Y 

I  foDowB  from  the  relation  between  the  sides  of  triangles  and  the  sinea  of  the 
opposite  to  them. 

3.  Three  force*  being  given  which  are  in  equilibrium,  to  find  the  angles  between 
Smr  fine*. 

Any  of  the  formulas  by  which  the  angles  uf  a  triangle  are  expressed  in  tenna 
ay  be  used.      For  ejcamplc,  if  the  forces  .-1,  B,  C  arc  drawn  as  the 
lie,  and  the  angle  lietween  the  hnes  of  B  and  C  is  o,  we  have 
A*  -  B'  +  C  +  2BCooaa; 
and  so  for  the  other  angles. 
A  +B  +  C 


He.  43. 
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■ ,  form  the  expression 
2  >/S  (S  -  A)  (S  -  B)  (S-  C), 


Q 


and  use  the  formulas  aina  =  ^> 


sin  0  - 


Q 


an  y  ■■ 


Q 

AC-  *""  ''  AB' 

"Hte  angles  foimd  in  the  tables  from  these  sines  «nll  be  the  angles  of  the  triangle 
of  forocB.  The  true  angles  between  the  lines  of  the  forces  are  the  complements  of 
Umw,  whirii  have  the  same  sines. 

4.  A  ladder  of  weight  W  and  length  I  leans  against  a  smooth  wall  at  an  angle  a 
fram  the  vertical  and  is  preivnied  from  slipping  on  an  otherwise  smooth  floor  by  a 
dnt  (Rg.  44).     Find  the  reactions. 

The  mictions  are  perpendicular  to  the  smooth  surfaces.     We  have  Ri  —  IT, 

Wl 
Jb  ai  Ak  *nd   -^  sin  a  o  AW  COS  a,    from    the  principle  of    moments,   whence 
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The  resultant  of  Ri  and  Bt  makes  an  angle  fi  with  the  vertical  given  by 
fij  =  fiitan/S,  tanfl  =^^' 

These  results  also  follow  from  the  condition  that  the  lines  of  three  forces  in 
equilibrium  meet  at  a  common  point. 

5.  A  heavy  rod  is  supended  by  two  cords  attacked  to  its  ends.  We  have  given 
the  angle  a  made  by  the  rod  with  the  vertical  and  the  angle  P  made  by  the  cord  atUushed 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  vriUi  the  vertical.    Find  the  tensions  in  the  cord* 
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Fig.  44. 


He.  46. 


The  weight  of  the  rod  is  TF,  its  length  I  (lilg.  45).    The  tensions  in  the  ootds 
are  resolved  vertically  and  horisontally.    We  have 


W=Ri+R,,  R, 
and  obtain 


'  R4,  Rt 


Ri 


ft 


ft-^ 


Wl 
■■  ft  tan/},  -^sina  +ftIcosa  "  ftisina; 

W         tana 
2   tana  -f  tan/3 
„       W      tanatanff 
"*"  2  'tana  +  taniS' 
W    tana-f 2tanff 
2  ■ 


tana  +  tan/3 

The  angle  7  made  by  the  cord  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  with  the 

ft  tan  a  tan  ff 

ft" 


vertical  is  found  from  tan  7 


tan  a  +  2  tan  fi 

It  is  of  interest  to  discuss  the  changes  in  the  component  tensions  as  the  angle  0 
approaches  90°;  also  as  the  angle  a  approaches  90°. 

6.  A  heavy  rod  is  suspended  by  a  cord  from  its  upper  end,  and  rests  with  its  lower 
end  on  a  smooth  floor  (or  on  a  board  floating  in  water),  making  an  angle  a  with  the 
terlical.    Find  the  tension  in  the  cord  and  the  reaction  ai  the  floor. 

In  this  case,  from  the  given  conditions,  ft  =  ft  =  0  (Example  5).    From 

the  results  of  that  example,  we  then  get  tan  /!  =>  0,  tan  7  =  0,  so  that  the  cord 

W 
is  vertical,  as  well  as  the  reaction  at  the  floor.    We  have  further  ft  =«  ft  ■■  -5-  • 

7.  A  door  swings  on  two  hinges,  supported  by  the  lower  one;  find  the  reactUms  at 
the  hinges. 
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is  no  vertical  reaction  at  the  upper  hinge;  cal)  the  horizontal  reaction 
there  iZi,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  reAntiuiia  at  the  lower  hinge  lit  and  Rt  re- 
spectively. Call  the  liistance  Iwtween  the  hinges  /,  the  distance  of  the  center  of 
gnkvity  of  the  door  from  the  line  of  the  hinges  d,  and  the  weight  of  the  door  W. 
Tbe  use  of  the  principle  of  moments  gives  for  equilibrium  about  the  lower  hinge, 
JU  -  Wd;  also  R,  =  W,  ft,  =  R,. 

Static  Friction 

46.  Frictioa.  —  In  the  cases  of  equilibrium  which  we  have  used 
to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  principles  of  statics  the  bodies 
were  often  considered  as  6xed  at  some  point  or  at  different  points, 
and  as  acted  on  at  those  points  by  certain  forces  called  reactions. 
The  way  in  which  the  body  was  supposed  to  be  fixed  was  such  that 
no  matter  what  the  magnitude  of  the  force  applied  at  the  fixed 
po'mt  might  be,  the  reaction  at  the  point  would  remain  equal  to  it, 
BO  that  equilibrium  would  be  maintained.  In  our  experience,  how- 
ever, there  occur  numerous  examples  of  another  type  of  reaction 
in  which  equilibrium  fails  if  tbe  applied  force  passes  a  certain  limit. 
These  cases  are  those  in  which  the  reaction  is  due  to  friction. 

Without  treating  the  subject  of  friction  generally  at  this  time, 
it  is  convenient  to  consider  it  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  deal  with ' 
problems  in  statics  in  which  frictional  forces  occur.  Such  problems 
are  often  of  great  practical  importance,  and  though  the  laws  of 
friction  do  not  represent  the  behavior  of  rough  bodies  closer  than  to 
a  first  approximation,  yet  even  thus  the  solutions  obtained  from 
them  represent  a  much  closer  approximation 
lo  real  conditions  than  the  solutions  of  ab- 
t  mechanics. 

When  a  bodj'  is  pressed  against  the  sur- 
face of  another  body  by  any  force,  experi- 
ence proves  that  a  force  applied  to  it  parallel 
to  tbe  surface  against  which  it  is  pressed 
encounters  a  reaction.  This  reaction  is  to 
be  conceived  of  as  a  force  applied  to  the 
body  by  the  surface  against  which  it  is 
preaaed.  The  case  considered  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  46.     The  body  is  pressed  against  the 

e  surface  by  the  normal  force  W  and  is  pushed  parallel  to  the 
le  by  the  force  P.     The  total  reaction  acting  on  the  body  is  a 
R,  which  is  the  equilibrant  of  the  forces  W  and  P;  this  can 
resolved  into  components  Rt  and  Ri,  which  equilibrate  W  and 
P  respectively. 


a  firs 
^^  them 
^^to  re 

^^  Wl 


Fie.  4« 


[force 
be 
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47.  Coefficient  of  Friction.  —  Expcripnce  further  shows  that  when 
the  force  P  exceeds  a  certain  magnitude  the  reaction  ftj  fails  to 
equilibrate  it,  and  the  body  starts  to  move.  The  magnitude  of  the 
tangential  force  which  starts  the  body  in  motion  over  the  surface  of 
another  one  is  found  by  experiment  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
materials  constituting  the  bodies,  on  the  irregularities  of  their  sur- 
faces, and  on  the  force  with  which  the  surfaces  are  pressed  together. 

In  any  given  case  in  which  experiments  are  tried  with  a  par- 
ticular body  pressed  against  a  particular  surface  it  is  found  that 
to  a  first  approximation  the  force  P  which  will  just  break  equilib- 
rium and  start  the  body  in  motion  is  proportional  to  the  force  W 
with  which  the  body  is  pressed  against  the  surface.  This  propor- 
tionality is  generally  expressed  by  the  formula 

P=nW.  (15) 

The  constant  n  is  the  factor  of  proportion;  it  is  called  the  coeffi/- 
dent  of  static  friction.  Its  value  is  independent  of  the  extent  of 
surface  over  which  the  bodies  meet,  but  it  has  different  values  for 
different  bodies,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact. 

48.  Angle  of  Friction.  —  It  is  convenient  to  represent  the  coeflB- 
cient  of  friction  as  the  tangent  of  a  certain  angle.     To  do  so,  let  us 

consider  the  diagram  of  the  reactions  called 
forth  by  the  forces  acting  on  the  body  (Fig. 
47).  At  the  instant  of  motion  the  force  P 
will  have  attained  a  certain  value,  given  by 
P  =ti\V;  the  resultant  of  P  and  W  will  make 
a  certain  angle  e  with  the  normal  to  the  sur- 
^''**'-  face;  and  from  the  parallelogram  we  shall 

have  P  =W  tane.  Comparing  the  two  expressions  for  P,  we  have 
H  =  tane,  and  see  that  we  may  express  the  coefficient  of  static  fric- 
tion by  the  tangent  of  the  angle  between  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
applied  to  the  body  at  the  instant  of  motion  and  the  normal  to  the 
surface  over  which  it  moves.  This  angle  is  called  the  limiting 
angle  or  the  angle  of  friction. 

In  ideal  problems  bodies  in  contact  are  often  supposed  to  be 
perfectly  smooth  or  frictionless.  In  such  a  case  the  coefficient  of 
friction  vanishes,  and  tlie  angle  of  friction  beeonu^s  zero,  so  that  the 
reaction  of  a  smooth  surface  on  a  body  is  always  normal  to  the 
surface.  In  actual  arrangements  this  condition  is  never  attained, 
but  highly  polished  bodies  will  sometimes  show  a  very  small  coeffi- 
cient of  friction. 
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:  coefficient  of  friction  of  n  body  placed  on  an  inclined  plane  may  he  found 
6jf  determining  thr  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane  at  which  the  body  begins  to  slip. 

Reaolre  the  weight  H'  of  the  body,  which  in  a  force  normal  to  the  base  of  the 
pUne,  into  its  components  normal  and  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  plane.  The 
normal  component  11'  cos  a  presses  the  body  against  the  plane;  the  parallel  com- 
ponent W  mna  pushes  it  down  the  plane.  For  the  value  of  a  at  which  the  body 
alips  we  have  W  ain  a  =  itW  cos  a,  or  /»  =  tan  t  =  tan  a. 

Tlie  angle  a  thus  found  is  therefore  the  angle  of  friction  for  this  case. 

2.  A  uiight  IF  tm  on  inclined  plane  is  attaclied  by  a  cord  going  over  a  pulley  at 
tke  top  of  the  plane  la  another  weight  P  which  hangs  itrlically.  For  a  certain  angle 
tf  inclination  ai  of  the  plane  the  weight  on  it  wiU  slip  down  the  plane:  for  a  ceriairi  j 
ether  angle  o>  iV  icill  slip  up  the  plofie;  find  the  angles  and  show  that  ai  ■ 

The  frictional  reaction  always  acts  against  the  motion,  so  that  when  the 
wdght  alipe  downwanis  the  reaction  is  in  the  same  direction  aa  P,  when  it  slipe 
upwards  the  direction  of  the  reaction  is 
reversed.  The  equations  of  equihbrium 
at  the  instant  of  slipping  thexefore  are 
IFsinoi  ^  P  +  tiW cosai, 
Watnoj  =  P  —  iiW  cos  aj. 
These  equations  determine  the  angles. 

EUminating  P,  we  have 

Mn  at  —  fdn  ett  ^  f  (cosoti  +  coeoi). 
sin  ( 


Replacing    /•   by    tan «  = 


and 


Fig.  18. 


¥ 


cose 
tnnspoaing  terms  we  obtain 
■noi  cost  —  ooeai  sine  =  sinoi  cost 

+  008  at  sin  f, 
mx  (oi  -  f)  «  sin  (a,  -f- «), 
ai  —  oi  =  2*. 

3.   A  ladder  itands  on  a  floor  and  leans 
ttgainU  a  uviti.     As»wnit\g  that  the  floor 
if  roufh  and  the  wall  smooth,  find  the  greatest  inclination  which  the  ladder  can  haee 
wtAout  tlipping. 

The  weight  of  the  ladder  (Fig.  48)  is  a  force  W  applied  at  its  center.  The 
Other  forooa  which  act  on  the  ladder  are  a  normal  reaction  R,  at  B  from  the  smooth 
wmll  «ad  an  inclined  reaction  Rt  at  A  from  the  rough  floor;  this  may  be  resolved 
into  »  normal  component  Ri  and  a  horizontal  component  /?<  due  to  the  friction. 

Vtiag  the  principle  of  momenta  we  have  /?i  =  /f«.  H'  =  R,,  and,  t.aking  mo- 
menta about  the  point  .4,  representing  the  length  of  the  ladder  by  /  and  the  angle 

/ 


of  incUn*tion  from  the  normal  to  the  floor  by  a,  Aii  cos  a  •>  If  -  sin  a. 


Also  just 

>t  the  point  of  slipping  A«  "  uRt. 

Prom  these  four  equations  the  three  unknown  reactions  and  the  angle  a  may 
be  obt*ined  as  follows: 

R,  '  R,  =  mW,  R,  =  W,  tana  -  2>i. 
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■  Wr-  may  get  the  value  of  a  vety  simply  by  using  the  theorem  that  three  forces 
in  equitilirium  m(?et  at  ii  eoinmon  point.  The  line  of  the  noriniil  reaction  at  B 
and  the  line  of  the  weight  meet  at  D,  and  therefore  the  line  of  the  inclined 
reaction  at  A  must  also  pass  through  D.  At  the  instant  of  shpping  the  angle 
between  this  incline<l  reaction  and  tlie  normal  is  the  angle  of  friction  «.  From 
the  figure  we  have  plainly  BE  =  2DE;  and  BE  =  ^£:tana,  DE  =  A^tani, 
/.tano  =  2  tan«. 

4.  A  man  ascends  a  ladder  standing  as  in  Example  3,  al  a  given  angle  of 
inclination  a;  how  high  can  lie  go  Uforc  the  ladder  slips,  assuming  Uiat  the  weight 
of  the  ladder  may  be  disregardedf  ■ 

Let  d  represent  the  distance  of  the  man  from  the  bott^>m  of  the  ladder  and 
P  his  weight,  the  other  magnitudes  being  designated  as  in  Example  3.  The 
equations  then  are 

Ri  =  Rt,  Ri  =  P,  and,   taking  moments  around  A,  Rileosa  =  Pd  sin  a.     The 
condition  of  slipping  gives  R,  =  uRt- 

In  this  ex;im|ilf  a  is  given,  and  J  is  the  quantity  to  be  determined.    We  obtain 

p>  ff J  =  Ki  =  (iP;  Rt  =  P;d  tan  a  =  ,il  =  I  tan  c. 

The  height  to  which  the  man  can  ascend  before  the 
ladder  slips  is  has  than  the  length  /  if  a  >  «.  If  a  <  « 
_  he  can  ascend  to  the  top  witliout  the  ladder's  slipping. 
5.  .4  heavy  weight  W  nuts  on  a  rough  floor,  and  a 
force  P  is  applicti  la  it  by  a  cord;  if  the  force  ainnot  start 
the  tveighl  moving  wtten  directed  along  the  floor,  find 
whether  it  can  do  so  when  directed  at  any  other  angle,  and 
if  so,  find  the  value  of  the  angle. 

Whon  the  cord  is  inclined,  a  component  of  P  acts 
upwards  (Fig.  4f))  and  diminishes  the  force  with  which  the  weight  is  pressed 
against  the  floor.     Wc  have 

m(W  -  Pcoaa)  =P8ina, 

W  —  P  cos  a  =  f  sm  a  -. —  , 

sin  « 
IT  sin  <  =  P  (sin  a  cos  c  +  sin  c  ooaa), 
W  sin «  =  P  sin  (or  +  «)■ 
from  which  the  value  of  o  can  he  olitaiired  in  any  specific  case.     If  the  values  of 
P,  W,  and  t  are  such  that  the  equation  cannot  be  satisfied  by  any  value  of  a, 
I.e.  if  P  <  IF  sin  t,  the  force  cannot  tnove  the  weight.     The  least  force  that  can 
move  the  weight  is  that  given  by  the  value  of  P  when  sin  (a  +  e)  =  1,  or  when 

r 
'  -.2  -  • 

6.  Explain  in  general  terms  why  a  screw  can  turn  and  move  forward  in  a  nut 
but  cannot  be  drawn  oat  of  it  bij  a  ilirtxt  pull. 

In  the  CAse  of  the  direct  pul!  the  component  of  the  pull  parallel  to  the  thread 
of  the  screw  i.s  so  small  that  it  does  not  equal  the  product  of  the  coefficient  of 
friction  and  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  thread,  so  that  the  screw  cannot 
turn.  In  the  other  ca.se  thf  component  force  appii«>d  to  the  thread  of  the  screw 
is  greater  than  the  same  product,  and  the  screw  can  turn. 
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DYNAMICS 

4Q.  The  Problem  of  Dynamics.  —  In  very  many  cases  the  result 
of  applying  a  force  to  a  body  is  that  the  body  is  either  act  in  motion, 
or  has  its  motion  changed  in  some  way.  The  science  of  dynamics 
deals  with  the  relations  between  these  motions  and  the  forces  which 
occasion  them.  The  general  problem  of  dynamics  is  to  find  the 
forces  when  the  motions  of  the  bodies  are  given,  or  to  find  the 
motions  when  the  forces  are  given. 


dtrahics  of  a  pasticls 
Force  and  Motion 


50.  Motion  Due  to  Constant  Force.  —  When  a  body  is  not  sus- 
tained by  a  force  acting  upwards  it  always  falls  toward  the  earth 
at  a  rate  which  evidently  increases  as  it  nears  the  earth.  The 
motion  of  such  a  body  is  one  of  the  simplest  exhibitions  of  motion 
caused  by  a  force.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  Galileo,  and  the 
study  of  it  by  him  was  the  first  step  taken  in  the  direction  of  en- 
larging the  subject  of  mechanics  to  include  the  study  of  motions 
of  bodies  as  well  as  the  study  of  cases  of  equilibrium.  Galileo 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  law  connecting  the  motion  of  a  body 
with  the  force  acting  on  it,  when  the  force  is  the  weight  of  the 
body.  Following  his  course  of  thought  we  begin  with  certain  pre- 
liminar>'  notions  connected  with  motion  in  general 

51.  Velocity.  —  When  a  point  moves  in  a  straight  line  in  such 
a  way  that  it  passes  over  equal  distances  in  any  arbitrarily  chosen 
equal  times,  or  when  a  point  moves  in  a  straight  line  in  such  a 
way  that  the  ratio  of  the  distance  passed  over  to  the  time  occupied 
by  the  jwint  in  passing  over  that  distance  is  a  constant,  the  point 
is  said  to  have  a  instant  velocity.  When  these  two  conditions,  of 
motion  in  a  straight  line  and  of  a  constant  ratio  between  the  space 
and  the  time,  are  not  fulfilled,  or  when  either  of  them  is  not  ful- 
filled, the  point  is  said  to  have  a  variable  velocity. 

When  the  motion  is  considered  without  reference  to  the  shape  of 
the  path,  the  ratio  between  the  space  and  the  time  is  often  called 
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the  speed  of  the  moving  point.     The  speed  may  also  be  constant' 
or  variable. 

The  value  of  the  variable  velocity,  at  any  point  in  the  line  or-j 
path  over  which  the  point  moves,  maj'  be  defined  by  supposing  that 
the  moving  point,  after  it  passes  through  the  point  on  the  line  at  ^ 
which  its  velocity  is  desired,  moves  on  with  a  constant  velocity,  ^M 
equal  to  that  which  it  has  as  it  passes  through  the  point  on  the 
line.     This  constant  velocity  will  be  the  velocity  at  the  point  on 
the  line.  ^M 

The  velocity  at  a  point  may  be  defined  generally  as  the  limit 
of  the  ratio  of  the  distance  traversed  from  that  point  to  the  time 
taken  to  traverse  it,  as  the  time,  and  so  also  the  distance,  approach 
zero  as  a  limit.  To  appreciate  this  definition,  we  consider  a  point 
on  the  line  of  motion  at  which  we  wish  to  determine  the  velocity. 
If  we  measure  off  from  that  point  any  distance  along  the  line  and 
divide  it  by  the  time  taken  by  the  moving  point  to  traverse  that 
distance,  the  ratio  thus  obtained  may  be  called  the  average  velocity 
of  the  moving  point  during  that  time.  By  taking  shorter  and 
shorter  distances  from  the  point,  the  ratios  obtained  may  be  made 
to  approach  as  nearly  as  we  please  to  the  velocity  at  the  given 
point,  ami  in  the  limit  the  ratio  of  the  infinitesimal  distance  trav- 
ersed to  the  infinitesimal  time  taken  to  traverse  it  will  be  the 
velocity  at  the  given  point.  If  the  ratios  thus  obtained  are  all 
equal  and  the  path  is  straight,  the  velocity  is  constant;  if  they  differ 
or  if  the  path  is  curved,  the  velocity  is  variable.  The  direction  of 
the  tangent  to  the  path  at  the  given  point  is  the  direction  of  the 
desired  velocity. 

In  the  case  of  constant  velocity,  if  we  represent  by  s  the  distance 
which  the  moving  point  traverses,  and  by  t  the  elapsed  time,  the 
velocity  v  is  given  by  the  formula 


r  = 


(16) 


This  formula  also  represents  the  average  velocity  of  a  point  moving 
with  a  variable  velocity  over  the  distance  s  in  the  time  (. 

The  unit  of  velocity  is  the  velocity  of  a  point  moving  with  con- 
stant velocity  which  traverses  a  unit  distance  in  unit  time.  In 
the  c.g.s.  system  it  is  the  velocity  of  a  point  moving  with  constant 
velocity  which  traverses  one  centimeter  in  one  second. 

52.  Acceleration.  —  When  a  point  moves  with  a  variable  velocity 
it  is  said  to  have  acceleration.     If  the  point  moves  in  a  straight 
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and  in  such  a  way  that  its  velocity  changes  by  equal  amounts 
in  any  arbitrarily  chosen  equal  times,  its  acceleration  is  said  to  be 
constant.  When  these  two  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  or  when 
either  of  them  is  not  fulfilled,  the  acceleration  of  the  point  is  variable. 
In  the  case  of  constant  acceleration,  its  numerical  value  is  found 
by  dividing  the  change  in  velocity  which  occurs  in  any  arbitrarily 
chosen  time  by  that  time,  the  quotient  obtained  being  the  desired 
acceleration.  If  we  represent  acceleration  by  o,  the  velocity  of 
the  point  at  the  beginning  of  the  time  t  by  ro,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  the  time  (  by  r,  the  formula  defining  and  measuring  a  constant 
acceleration  ia 


a  = 


V  —  Pq 
t 


(17) 


I 


n 


According  as  the  change  in  velocity  is  an  increase  or  a  decrease, 
the  acceleration  is  positive  or  negative. 

The  unit  of  acceleration  is  the  acceleration  of  a  point  whose 
velocity  increases  uniformly  by  one  unit  in  unit  time.  In  the 
cg.s.  sj'stem  it  is  the  acceleration  of  a  point  whose  velocity  in- 
creases in  one  second  by  the  velocity  of  one  centimeter  per  second. 
It  is  often  called  an  acceleration  of  one  centimeter  per  second  per 
second. 

53.  Effect  of  a  Constant  Force.  —  Heavy  bodies  evidently  fall 
in  straight  lines  and  with  increasing  velocity.  Their  motion  is 
therefore  accelerated.  The  problem  taken  up  by  Galileo  was  the 
determination  of  the  law  of  their  acceleration.  In  attacking  it 
he  used  the  method  of  hypothesis  and  deduction  described  in  §  2. 

Following  his  line  of  argument,  we  assume,  as  a  hypothesis, 
that  the  velocities  of  a  falling  body  at  different  instants  are  pro- 
portional to  the  times  during  which  it  has  been  falling,  or  that  a 
failing  body  has  a  constant  acceleration.  We  then  proceed  as 
follows  to  establish  a  consequence  of  this  hypothesis  which  can  be 
tested  by  experiment. 

When  a  body  that  has  been  held  above  the  earth  is  first  released, 
it  starts  from  rest  and  its  initial  velocity  is  zero.  After  the  lapse 
of  t  seconds  its  velocity  is  r.  In  the  t  seconds  it  will  traverse  a 
distance  s  which  is  equal  to  the  distance  which  it  would  traverse  in 
I  Koonds  if  it  were  moving  with  a  constant  velocity  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  velocities  with  which  it  actually  moves.  On  the 
hypothesis  that  its  acceleration  is  constant  and  therefore  that  its 
velocity  has  been  increasing  at  a  uniform  rate,  this  average  velocity 
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is  ^ ,  and  the  distance  which  it  will  traverse  in  the  i  seconds  is  there^ 
fore 


vl     1  ,, 
»  =  at. 


(18) 


since 

Galileo  illustrated  this  way  of  averaging  the  uniformly  increasing 
velocity  by  the  accompanying  diagram  {Fig.  50),  which  needs  no 
explanation. 

That  this  concluaion  ie  correct  may  be  seen  frotn  the  following  conaitlcratioiis: 
Let  U8  suppose  that  the  change  in  velocity  takes  place  not  imifonuly  but  by  small 
equal  incremente  occurring  at  the  ends  of  small  equal  intervids  of  time.     Con- 
struct a  diagran]  (Fig.  51)  by  marking  off  along  a  hori- 
G  r lA         sontal  line  equal  distances  Aa,  ab,  be,  .  .  ,  represent- 
ing equal  increments  of  time  r,  and  by  drawing,  from 
the  points  thus  determined,  vertical  tines  representing 
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the  velocities  which  the  point  will  assume  at  the  corresponding  instants.  On  the 
lines  thus  detuniiined  construct  parallelograms.  The  area  of  each  of  these  paral- 
lelograms will  l>e  numerically  equal  to  the  product  of  a  lime  interval  and  of  the 
velocity  I'a,  rj,  t',,  .  .  .  which  the  point  possesses  during  that  interval,  and  will 
therefore  be  the  distance  »«  =  Vbt,  m  =  ftr,  s^  =  Wct,  .  .  .  which  is  traversed  by 
the  moving  point  during  that  interval.  The  sum  of  all  these  areas  is  therefore 
equal  to  the  entire  tiistance  «  =  «o  +  «t  +  «c  +  ■  -  •  traversed  by  the  moving 
point  in  the  time  /  under  the  given  conditions. 

If  the  changes  in  velocity  occur  at  the  beginnings  of  the  time  inter\'als,  this 
sum  is  the  area  of  the  outside  figure;  if  at  the  ends,  the  area  of  the  inside  figure. 
As  the  time  intert'ala  are  taken  shorter  and  shorter,  these  two  areas  become  more 
nearly  equal.  In  the  Umit.  aa  the  time  intervals  and  the  ussftciated  changes  of 
velocity  become  infinite.siraal,  so  that  the  velocity  changes  uniformly  with  the 
time,  these  areas  become  equal  and  equal  to  the  area  of  the  triangle  whose  base  is 
the  line  (  =  St  and  whose  altitude  is  the  velocity  i'  of  the  point  at  the  end  of  the 
time  t.  The  distance  traversed  by  the  moving  point  in  represented  numerically 
by  the  area  of  the  triangle,  and  since  this  area  is  equal  to  half  the  base  (  multi- 
plied by  the  altitude  e  of  the  triangle,  we  reach  the  formula  for  the  distance 
traversed  which  has  already  been  given. 
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This  relation  between  the  distance  traversed  by  the  falling  body 
and  the  elapsed  time  may  be  tested  by  experiment,  and  according 
■8  the  results  of  experiment  exhibit  this  relation  or  not,  the  hypoth- 
esis from  which  it  was  deduced  is  confirmed  or  disproved.  This 
t«st  is  now  often  made  directly,  and  the  proportionality  between 
the  distance  traversed  and  the  square  of  the  time  has  been  abun- 
daDtly  demonstrated  by  observations  on  freely  falling  bodies. 

It  was  not  possible  for  Galileo  to  do  this,  chiefly  because  he 
possessed  no  proper  means  for  the  accurate  mea.surement  of  short 
intervals  of  time.  He  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  method  in  which 
the  essentials  of  the  experiment  were  preserved,  while  the  time 
elapsing  during  the  motion  was  sufficiently  increased  to  make  its 
measurement  possible  without  excessive  error.  When  a  body  is 
on  an  inclined  plane,  the  force  which  draws  it  downward  on  the 
plane  is  a  component  of  its  weight,  which  is  constant  so  long  as 
the  inclination  of  the  plane  is  not  changed;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  its  effect  on  the  body  will  follow  the  same  law  as  that 
produced  by  the  whole  weight  when  the  body  falls  freely.  Galileo 
therefore  adopted  the  plan  of  allowing  a  smooth  brass  ball  to  roll 
down  an  inclined  plane  and  determining  the  times  taken  Ijy  the 
ball  to  traverse  different  distances.  He  measured  the  time  by 
means  of  a  large  vessel,  filled  with  water,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  small  opening.  This  opening  was  stopped  with  the  finger 
until  the  ball  was  released.  At  the  moment  the  ball  was  released, 
the  finger  was  removed,  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  out  into  a 
small  cup  until  the  ball  passed  a  marked  point  on  the  plane,  when 
the  opening  was  closed  again.  The  water  that  flowed  into  the 
cup  was  weighed,  and  the  time  which  had  elapsed  was  taken  pro- 
portional to  its  weight.  By  making  a  large  number  of  experiments 
of  this  kind,  to  eliminate  e.xperimental  errors  in  the  final  averages 
taken,  Galileo  was  able  to  show  that  the  distances  passed  over  by 
the  ball  after  starting  from  rest  were  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
the  limes  during  which  it  was  moving. 

Tlie  results  of  these  experiments  are  therefore  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis  that  a  constant  force  proportional  to  the  weight 
of  a  body,  and  acting  on  it,  gives  to  it  a  constant  acceleration ;  and 
lead  by  an  easy  inference  to  the  special  conclusion  that  a  freely 
falling  lK)dy  moves  with  a  constant  acceleration. 

The  production  of  a  constant  acceleration  by  a  constant  force 
lustrated   by   the   use  of   an   apparatus  called   the   Atwood's 
ae.     This  consists  essentially  of  a  light  and  easily  running 
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pulley,  over  which  is  passed  a  cord  sustaining  two  equal  weights 
(Fig.  52).  This  system  is  in  equilibnum,  ami  if  the  weights  are 
set  moving  by  a  mere  push  or  impulse  so  as  to  turn  the  pulley 
either  way,  the  motion  is  appreciably  uniform  through  the  range 
permitted  by  the  length  of  the  cord.  The  pair  of  weights,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  as  a  body  at  rest  and  freed  from  the  action 
of  its  own  weight,  at  least  in  so  far  as  its  weight  is  a  force  which 
sets  it  in  motion.  If  a  small  additional  body,  called  an  overweight, 
is  placed  on  one  of  the  weights,  the  system  will  start  moving  under 

its  action,  and  the  movements  of  the 
system  can  be  examined.  By  deter- 
mining the  times  the  system  takes  to 
move  from  rest  to  a  platform  placed  at 
various  points,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
distances  traversed  from  rest  are  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  of  the  times. 
By  arranging  a  ring  so  as  to  pick  off 
the  overweight  after  the  system  has 
been  moving  for  a  known  time,  and  then 
determining  the  times  the  system  takes 
to  move  from  the  ring  to  the  platform 
placed  at  various  distances  below  it,  it 
can  also  be  shown  that  the  velocities 
acquired  in  the  times  during  which  the 
overweight  has  acted  are  proportional 
to  those  times.  With  this  machine  the 
law  that  a  constant  force  produces  a  constant  acceleration  is  verified 
both  indirectly  by  the  illustration  of  the  formula  s  =  Ja<*,  and  more 
directly  by  the  illustration  of  the  formula  u  =  at. 

Both  Galileo's  experiment  and  the  experiment  with  the  Atwood's  machine 
are  open  tfl  criticisiii.  In  Cialiltxi's  expfrinii'nt  the  ball  rolifi  in.stcad  of  moving 
without  turning,  and  we  must  inquire  what  effect  its  rolling  will  have  im  its- linear 
motion.  Similarly,  in  the  .\twood'B  machine,  the  pulley  is  set  turning  by  the 
moving  system  of  weights,  and  ita  influence  on  the  motion  must  be  studied. 
We  cannot  take  up  the  inquiry  at  present;  hut  it  will  be  shown  further  on  (Exam- 
ples IX,  2,  3)  that  thnse  experinientfl  are  correctly  int«rpret<Mi  aa  illustrationa  of 
the  e£fect  of  a  constant  force  in  giving  a  body  a  constant  acceleration,  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  rolling  in  the  one  case,  and  the  turning  of  the  pulley  in  the 
other,  is  shown  in  diminishing  the  magnitude  of  the  acceleration. 


Fig.  S2. 


54.   Motion  with  Constant  Acceleration.  —  The  laws  of  falling 
bodies,  or  the  laws  of  motion  of  any  body  which  starts  from  rest 
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and  moves  with  a  constant  acceleration,  are  given  by  the  following 
formulas: 

v  =  at, 

8  =  iaO,  (19) 

t*  =  2os.  j 

In  these  formulas  t  represents  the  time  interval  which  elapses 
from  the  instant  at  which  the  body  starts  to  move  to  that  at  which 
the  measurement  of  velocity  or  distance  is  made;  »  represents  the 
diatance  traversed  in  the  time  t,  and  v  represents  the  velocity 
poBBeased  by  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  time  (,  after  it  has  traversed 
the  distance  s.  The  last  formula  is  obtained  from  the  other  two 
by  the  elimination  of  t. 

In  case  the  body  is  already  moving  with  the  initial  velocity  u 
when  it  enters  the  space  s  at  the  beginning  of  the  time  t,  this  initial 
velocity  will  be  added  to  that  acquired  by  the  body  by  reason  of 
its  acceleration,  and  the  final  velocity  v  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  is 
given  by 

v=  u  +  at. 


The  average  velocity  during  the  time  t  will  be 
space  traversed  will  be  therefore 


u  +  v 


8  = 


t, 


or 


(20a) 
and  the 


(20b) 


(20c) 


From  these  equations  we  have  also 

p»  —  u»  =  2cw. 

These  equations  hold  whether  the  acceleration  is  positive  or 
tive. 

55.  Acceleration  of  Falling  Bodies.  —  Our  experiments  on  the 
laws  of  falling  bodies  are  much  simplified  because  of  the  remarkable 
fact,  discovered  by  Galileo,  that  neither  the  material  constituting 
the  body,  nor  its  weight,  affects  the  acceleration  with  which  it  falls. 
He  showed  that  all  falling  bodies  which  are  heavy  enough  to  move 
through  the  air,  without  their  motion  being  seriously  affected  by 
its  resistance,  have  the  same  acceleration.  He  did  this  by  allowing 
different  bodies  to  fall  from  the  top  of  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa, 
releasing  them  at  the  same  instant  and  observing  that  they  reached 
the  ground  together.  We  can  confirm  his  conclusion  by  similar 
experiments,  though  the  final  confirmation  of  it  requires  more  elabo- 
rate methods;  and  by  operating  in  a  vacuum  wc  can  show  that  the 
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law  which  holds  for  heavy  bodies  holds  also  for  light  bodies  when 
the  resistauee  of  the  air  does  not  affoct  their  motion. 

We  give  to  this  acceleration,  which  is  common  to  all  falling 

bodies,  the  symbol  g.     It  is  called  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  or 

often  simply  gravity.     Its  value  is  slightly  different  at  different 

places,  but  for  all  ordinary  purposes  it  may  be  taken  as  equal  to 

l980  units  of  acceleration,  in  the  c.g.s.  system,  or  to  32  in  feet  and 

Iseconds.     The  method  by  which  this  value  is  determined  will  be 

f  given  later. 

56.  Motion  on  an  Inclined  Plane.  —  Galileo  deduced  some  propo- 
sitions about  motion  down  inclined  planes,  which  can  be  tested 
by  experiment.  In  every  case  the  results  of  experiment  confirm 
the  initial  hypothesis  that  a  constant  force  produces  a  constant 
acceleration. 

When  a  body  moves  down  an  inclined  plane,  the  force  which 
moves  it  is  tlie  component  of  its  weight  which  is  parallel  to  the 
plane.  We  assume,  as  Galileo  did,  that  its  acceleration  on  the 
plane  will  be  to  its  acceleration  if  it  is  falling  freely  as  this  com- 
ponent is  to  its  whole  weight.  If  we  represent  by  p  the  height  of 
the  plane,  by  s  the  length  of  the  plane,  by  a  its  acceleration  on  the 
plane  and  by  g  its  acceleration  when  falling  freely,  this  proportion 
may  be  e.xpressed  by  the  equation  as  =  gp. 

Starting  with  this  relation  we  may  prove  the  following  theorem: 
The  times  of  descent  down  inclined  planes  of  the  same  height  are 
proportional  to  their  lengths.  For  if  the  acceleration  on  the  plane 
is  constant  we  have  s  =  ia/'  and  hence  «"  =  idpt^,  from  which, 
eince  9  is  a  constant  and  p  is  the  same  for  all  planes  of  the  same 
height,  we  have  (  proportional  to  s. 

We  may  also  prove  the  following  theorem:  The  times  of  descent 
are  equal  down  inclined  planes  whose  lengths  and  inclinations  are 
determined  by  the  chords  of  a  vertical  circle  drawn  from  its  lowest 
point;  or,  otherwise  stated,  the  time  of  descent  down  any  chord  of 
a  vertical  circle  drawn  from  a  point  on  the  circle  to  its  lowest  point 
is  the  same  as  the  time  of  free  fall  through  the  diameter  of  the 
circle.  For,  from  the  formula  s-  =  ^gpl-,  which  was  obtained  in 
the  last  paragraph,  the  time  /  is  the  same  for  all  inclined  planes  for 

s*.  s- . 

which  —  is  the  same:  and  —  is  the  same  for  all  the  chords  of  a  vertical 

P  V 

circle  which  are  drawn  to  the  lowest  point. 

To  show  tliis,  consider  a  vertical  circle  (Fig.  53),  and  let  NP  be  any  chord 
drawn  tu  the  lowest  point  P  of  the  circle.     Upon  the  vertical  diwncter  OP  drop 
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^ 


^ 


.V  the  perpendicular  N\f.  Now  the  triaugles  OPN  and  MPN  are  mmilar; 
whence,  if  we  denote  the  diameter  OP  by  d,  the  chord  NP  by  «,  and  the  length 
MP,  the  hdght  of  the  inclined  plane  NP,  by 

p,  wc  have  d  :  a  =  s  :  p,  or  d  =  — •      There- 

P 
(I 
fore  —  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  diameter 

of  the  cdrrle.     Substituting  for  -  in  the  for- 

P 

1  2(i 

mula  »*  =  A  gpP  we  obtain  <•  =  —  as    the 

2"^  g 

formula  giving  the  time  of  descent  down  any 
cltord  drawn  as  described.  The  time  (  is  the 
time  of  free  fall  through  the  diameter  of  the 
circle,  and  is  the  same  for  all  the  planes  which 
conform  to  the  given  conditions. 

We  may  also  prove  the  following 
theorem:  The  velocities  acquired  in 
the  descent  of  a  body  down  different  inclined  planes  are  equal 
if  the  heights  of  the  planes  are  equal.  For,  from  the  formula 
»*  =  2as  (Equations  19)  and  the  relation  as  =  gp,  we  obtain 
»*  =  2gp,  which  shows  that  the  acquired  velocity  depends  only 
on  the  height  of  the  plane  and  not  on  its  length,  and  is  therefore 
the  same  for  all  planes  of  equal  height.  This  last  relation  holds 
even  if  the  path  of  the  moving  body  is  curved,  as,  for  example,  if 
it  is  the  arc  of  a  circle;  for,  if  not,  the  velocity  acquired  will  cither 
be  greater  or  less  than  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  must  start 
up  an  inclined  plane  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  level  from  which  it 
8tArted  to  fall.  If  the  velocity  thus  acquired  is  greater,  the  moving 
body  under  the  action  of  gravity  alone  will  rise  to  a  higher  level 
than  that  from  which  it  starts,  and  this  conclusion  is  so  contrary  to 
our  experience  that  we  consider  the  hypothesis  upon  which  it  is 

based  to  be  erroneous.  If  the  velocity 
acquired  is  less,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
reverse  all  the  motions  in  order  to  reach 
the  same  erroneous  conclusion  from  this 
supposition.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
~  that  when  a  body  falls  through  any  path, 
the  velocity  which  it  acquires  in  falling 
depends  only  on  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance through  which  it  falls  and  not  on  the  length  or  shape  of  the  path. 
Galileo  illustrated  this  theorem  by  releasing  a  pendulum  from  a 
certain  level,  and  stopping  its  cord,  when  it  was  pa.ssing  through  its 
middle  position,  by  pins  set  at  different  heights  (Fig.  54).     The 
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eflfective  length  of  the  peruliiluni  was  thus  changed  in  the  a 
half  of  its  path,  but,  however  the  cord  was  stopped,  the  bob  rose 
always  to  the  level  from  which  it  started. 

57.  Composition  of  Velocities  and  Accelerations.  —  Galileo  per- 
ceived or  assumed  that  when  a  body  is  in  motion  and  ia  then  acted 
on  by  a  force,  the  motion  which  it  will  subsequently  have  will  be 
obtained  by  superposing  on  its  original  motion  the  motion  given 
to  it  by  the  force.  That  is,  the  motion  of  the  body  is  conceived 
of  as  consisting  of  two  motions,  which  exist  in  the  body  inde- 
pendently of  each  other. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  point  is  at  one  instant  in  a  certain  position 
and  at  a  later  instant  in  another  position.  The  straight  line  which 
joins  the  first  position  to  the  second  is  called  the  displacement  of 
the  point.  This  displacement  manifestly  has  a  determinate  direc- 
tion as  well  as  a  magnitude,  and  it  has  no  other  characteristics. 
It  is  fully  determined  when  the  direction  and  magnitude  are  given. 
A  quantity  which  conforms  to  these  conditions  is  called  a  vector. 

If  a  point  undergoes  two  successive  displacements,  the  final  dis- 
placement which  is  the  result  of  the  two  is  obtained  by  drawing 
a  line  from  the  position  first  occupied  by  the  displaced  point  to 
the  position  last  occupied  by  it.  This  line  is  called  the  resultant 
displacement.  It  is  manifestly  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram 
of  which  the  two  displacements  of  the  point  are  sides.  What  is 
true  of  displacements  is  also  true  of  any  similar  vectors.  The 
resultant  of  two  or  more  vectors  may  be  found,  or  a  vector  may 
be  resolved  into  components,  by  the  paraUelograni  law,  or  by  those 
developments  of  it  which  have  been  given  in  the  rules  for  com- 
pounding and  resolving  forces  (§§41,  42). 

Velocities,  measured  by  displacements  occurring  in  equal  inter- 
vals of  time,  are  vectors,  and  accelerations,  measured  by  changes 
in  velocity  occurring  in  equal  intervals  of  time,  are  also  vectors  of 
another  sort.  Velocities  and  accelerations  may  be  compounded 
and  resolved  by  the  general  rules  which  hold  for  the  composition 
and  resolution  of  vectors. 

58.  Vectors.  —  For  such  use  as  we  shall  make  of  them,  vectors 
are  generally  represented  in  a  diagram  by  finite  lines  drawn  in 

^^ ^___  definite  directions,  and  in  symbols  by 

B  the  letters  in  order  designating  the  in- 
itial  and  final  points  of  the  lines  with  a 
bar  placed  over  them.  Thus  A  B  represents  the  vector  which  is 
represented  in  Fig.  55  by  the  line  drawn  from  Aio  B.     The  vector 
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BA  is  represented  in  the  diagram  by  the  line  drawn  from  B  to  A; 
and  since  this  line  is  the  reverse  of  the  other,  we  have  the  sum  or 
resultant  of  these  two  vectors 

or  A^  =  ~BA; 

so  that  a  vector  in  one  direction  is  equal  to  a  vector  of  the  same 

magnitude  in  the  opposite  direction  with  its  sign  changed. 

By  using  the  signs  +  and  —  with  a  special  significance,  we  may 

write  equations  among  vectors  which  can  be  handled  by  the  ordinary 
,         operations  of  addition  and  subtraction. 
^K  The  expression 

^^K  ^^^_^,.^  IC  =  XB  +  BC 

^^^P  ^^„„.*"'''''^  y        signifies  that  the  vector  AC  (Fig. 

^B       ^^^^.^t-*^^"^  y  56)   is  the   resultant  of   the   two 

^B    X  *  B  vectors  ,4  B  and  BC. 

^1  r\K.M.  -pjjp  expression 

H  BC  =  fiA -f  AC  =  lC -XS 

}        signifies  that  the  vector  BC  is  the  difference  between  the  vectors 

AC  and  AB  in  the  sense  that  the  vector  BC  added  to  the  vector 

AB,  the  subtrahend,  will  equal  the  vector  AC,  the  minuend. 
^K         The  sign  of  equality  signifies  that  the  resultant  vectors  given  by 
^H    the  operations  indicated  on  either  side  of  the  equation  arc  equal. 
^P        59.   Projectiles.  —  Galileo  applied  the  principles  of  the  composi- 
tion of  motions  to  the  study  of  O  _^ 
^_     the  motion  of  projectiles. 
^P        WTien  a  body  is  thrown  off  in 

any  direction  as  a  projectile,  its 

motion    may  be  considered  as 

made  up  of    two    indejjendent 

motions,  the  motion   originally 

given  it,  which  is  in  the  original 

direction  of  projection,  and  the 

motion  imparted  to  it  by  the 

action  of  its  own  weight  upon 

it,  which  is  directed  vertically 

downward. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  simple  case  of  horizontal  projection. 

Su|^)09e  a  body  to  be  projected  horizontally  (Fig.  57),  from  a  point 

takon  as  origin,  along  the  r-axis  with  the  velocity  m.     At  the  end 

of  the  time  (  its  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  x-axis  will  be 
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X  =  ut.  From  the  instant  of  projection  it  begins  to  fall  toward 
the  earth,  and  if  we  consider  the  y-axin  to  be  directed  vertically 
downward,  the  distance  which  it  will  fall  in  the  time  t  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  2/-axis  is  given  by  1/  =  jgF.  On  the  supposition  which 
we  have  made,  that  the  two  motions  can  exist  together  in  the  body 
without  mutual  interference,  we  may  obtain  simultaneous  values 
of  X  and  y  by  eliminating  (  between  these  equations.  The  equation 
9 


obtained   is  y  ■ 


2u 


■x'  and  represents  the  path  of  the  body.     It 


I 


is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  the  origin. 

Since  any  projectile  thrown  obliquely  upwards  will  reach  a 
highest  point  of  its  path,  and  will  at  that  point  be  moving  hori- 
zontally, with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
original  velocity  of  projection,  the  path  which  it  will  subsequently 
traverse  will  be  a  parabola  similar  to  the  one  already  determined. 
Because  of  the  symmetry  of  the  conditions,  the  path  of  the  pro- 
jectile before  it  reaches  its  highest  point  will  be  the  other  branch 
of  the  same  parabola. 

To  inveetigate  the  movement  of  a  projectile  in  this  more  general  case,  we 
suppose  it  to  be  projected  from  the  origin  obliquely  upwards  (Fig.  58)  with  a 

velocity  V,  whose  hori- 
zontal component  along 
the  X-axis  is  u  and  whose 
vertical  component  along 
the  v-axis,  directed  up- 
ward, is  V.  Then  in  the 
time  (  the  distance  trav- 
ersed along  the  x-axis  is 
I  =  lit.  The  distance 
which  would  be  traversed 
along  the  y-axis  in  the 
same  time,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  change  of  velocity 
In  that  direction  due  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  vt.  Owing  to  the  action  of 
the  weight  of  the  body,  the  distance  actually  traversed  in  the  direction  of  the 
^axis  is  less  than  this,  by  the  distance  through  which  the  body  will  f:d!  in  the 
time  t.     It  is  therefore  given  by  y  =  rt  —  igP.     Eliminating  (  between  these 

equations  we  obtain  the  equation  y  =  -  z  —  ^-^  x*  as  the  equation  of  the  path 

of  the  body.     It  in  the  equation  of  a  parabola  which  passes  through  the  origin. 

The  time  of  flight  is  the  time  taken  Uy  the  projectile,  after  leaving  the  origin,  to 

fall  to  the  same  level  again.      It  may  be  determine*)  liy  setting  y  =Q  in  the 

equation   y  =  vl  —  Jj?(*,  connecting  y  with   I,  and   determining   the   value  of  ( 

2v 
obtuned  on  this  condition.    We  obtain  t'  =  —  • 
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The  range  of  the  projectile  is  the  distance  between  the  ori^n  and  the  point  at 
which  the  projectile  again  meets  the  x-axis.     It  is  therefore  obtained  by  setting 

y  =  0  m  the  equation  v  =  -  x  —  ^~  i',  connecting  y  with  x,  and  determining 

2uii 


tbe  value  of  z  obtained  on  this  condition. 


I 


¥ 


The  range  thus  obtained  is  x'  = 1 


and  is  the  same,  whatever  the  values  of  u  and  v  may  be,  when  they  are  such  that 
tbeir  product  is  the  same.  If  the  initial  velocity  V  is  fixed,  as  well  as  tbe  range, 
there  are  two  directiuns  of  projection  for  which  the  product  uv  has  the  same 
value.  These  two  directions  are  equally  inclined  to  the  line  which  bisects  the 
ri^t  angle  between  the  two  axes.  This  may  be  shown  most  simply  by  represent- 
ing u  and  r  in  tenns  of  the  initial  angle  of  inclination  a  of  the  projection.  We 
bax'e  u  "  V  cos  a,  v  =  V  sin  a,  and  2iw  =  2V^  sin  a  cos  a  =  V  sin  2a.  Now  2uv 
\a  a  constant,  because  the  range  is  fixed,  and  V  is  also  a  constant  by  hypothesis, 
ao  that  the  only  values  that  a  can  have,  less  than  a  right  angle,  are  those  which 

make  sin  2a  a  particular  constant;  and  these  are  a  and  9  ~  «:  lor  sin  2a  « 

«2(|-a). 

For  a  given  value  of  V,  the  inclination  of  projection  for  which  the  greatest 
range  is  obtained  is  the  inclination  of  the  bisector  of  the  right  angle  between  the 


2<t» 


V  sin  2a 


and  for  a  fixed 


two  axes.      For,  the  range  is  given  by  i'  = 

0  a 

value  of  F  this  is  a  ma-Timum  when  sin  2a  =  1,  or  when  a  =  45°. 

60.  The  Pendulum.  —  An  arrangement  which,  for  practical 
reasons,  attracted  special  attention  in  the  early  days  of  the  study 
of  mechanics  is  the  pendulum.  In  the  form  in  which  it  was  first 
studied,  the  pendulum  consists  of  a  small  heavy  body,  called  the 
pendulum  bob,  swinging  at  the  end  of  a  long  light  thread  firmly 
fastened  at  t"he  top.  Galileo  concluded  from  observations  that  the 
time  required  for  a  pendulum  to  execute  one  swing  is  the  same, 
whatever  the  extent  of  the  swing  may  be.  This  conclusion  is  not 
strictly  correct.  Such  observations  as  Galileo  could  make  were 
not  suflBciently  accurate  to  detect  its  falsity,  but  the  fact  is  that 
tbe  time  of  swing  of  a  pendulum  is  greater  when  the  extent  of  the 
swing  is  greater.  So  long  as  the  extent  of  the  swing  is  kept  within 
certain  litnits,  so  that  the  largest  angle  made  by  the  suspending 
thread  with  the  vertical  is  not  greater  than  10°,  the  times  of  swing 
are  practically  independent  of  their  extent. 

Galileo  recognized  the  value  of  the  pendulum  as  a  means  of 
measuring  small  intervals  of  time.  Doubtless  it  was  this  use  to 
which  the  pendulum  could  be  put  which  directed  special  attention 
to  it. 

Huygens  (1657)  applied  the  pendulum  to  the  regulation  of 
docks,  and  constructed  clocks  which  are  in  all  essential  particulars 
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the  samp  as  those  of  the  present  day.     He  was  led  by  his  use  of  the 
pendulum  to  investigate  its  properties. 

Huygens  found  that  the  property  of  isochronous  oscillatioa 
which  is  possessed  approximately  by  the  ordinary  pendulum  swing- 
ing in  a  circular  arc,  is  possessed  exactly  by  a  pendulum  which  is 
so  adjusted  as  to  swing  in  a  cycloidal  arc.  For  this  reason  the 
cycloid  is  called  the  tautochrone. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  pendulum  is  to  find  the  way  in  which 
the  time  of  oscillation  depends  upwn  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 

6i.  Time  of  Oscillation  of  the  Pendulum.  —  The  problem  of 
finding  the  time  of  o.scillation  of  a  pendulum  was  first  solved  by 
Huygens  for  the  pendulum  swinging  in  a  cycloidal  arc,  and  by 
inference  from  this  ea.sp,  for  a  pendulum  swinging  in  a  circular 
arc  of  small  extent.     We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  method 

of  Huygens,  but  shall  consider  the 
motion  of  the  ordinary  pendulum, 
swinging  in  a  circular  arc,  more 
directly. 

Suppose  the  pendulum  suspended 
from  the  point  0  (Fig.  59)  and 
swinging  in  the  arc  PDR.  It  will 
pa.ss  through  any  point  Q  with  a 
velocity  which  we  may  obtain  by 
the  use  of  Galileo's  theorem  (§  56) 
that  the  velocity  of  a  body  which 
falls  through  a  vertical  height  s, 
whatever  be  the  path  over  which  it  travels,  is  given  by  v-  =  2gs. 

If  we  represent  by  h  the  height  AD  of  the  highest  level  above  D 
reached  by  the  bob,  when  it  is  at  the  extremity  of  its  arc  at  P, 
and  by  h\  the  height  BD  of  the  level  of  the  point  Q  above  D,  we 
have  by  this  theorem  v^=2g  (A  — A,). 

Representing  the  chord  DP  by  a,  and  the  radius  OD  by  r,  we 
obtain  from  a  well-known  proposition  in  geometry, 

7» 


h  = 


°1 
2r 


and  representing  the  chord  DQ  by  x,  we  obtain  similarly 
and  hence 


k  = 


I 

4 


D«  =  ?  (a'  -  z«). 


(21) 
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It  is  not  possible  for  us,  by  elementary  methods,  to  obtain  the 
time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  swinging  in  any  arc,  but  by  the 
help  bf  this  relation  we  may  obtain  the  time  of  oscillation  in  an 
infinitesimal  are.  Such  an  arc  will  differ  infinitely  little  from  a 
straight  horizontal  line,  and  we 
may  represent  it  by  a  straight 
line  in  a  diagram  (Fig.  60). 

The  half  length  of  this  line 
IS  a  and  the  variable  distance 
of  the  pendulum  bob  P  from 
its  center  is  i.  If  we  conceive 
the  line  AB  cut  up  into  ele- 
ments, or  lengths  so  small  that 
the  velocity  in  any  one  of  them  may  be  con.si<iered  constant,  we 
shall  have  the  small  time  At  taken  by  the  pendulum  to  traverse  the 
element  of  length  d,  at  the  distance  x  from  the  center,  given  by 

Al  =  -  ,  in  which  the  value  of  v  is  that  given  by  Equation  21  for  the 

V 

value  of  X.  The  time  of  oscillation  will  be  the  sum  of  all  the  small 
time  intervals  in  which  the  elements  of  the  line  ^1 B  are  traversed. 
To  find  this  sum  we  must  make  such  a  division  of  that  line  that  the 


W 


summation  of  all  terms  like  -  is  possible. 

This  is  done  by  making  use  of  the  following  construction:  On 
AB  as  a  diameter  we  construct  a  semicircle,  and  divide  it  into  a 
large  number  of  very  small  equal  arcs  of  length  c.  These  arcs  are 
so  small  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  considered  a  straight  line. 
From  the  cuds  of  these  arcs  we  drop  jjer]>endicular3  to  the  diameter 
AB  and  take  the  intercepts  between  thesi;  perpendiculars,  or  the 
projections  of  the  various  elements  of  arc,  as  the  elements  d  of 
the  line  -4  B.  The  triangle  of  which  c  is  the  hjijotcnuse  and  d  the 
baae  Li  similar  to  the  triangle  of  which  a  is  the  hypotenuse  and 
y  the  base;  so  that  we  have 


d=     y. 
a 


f      Prom  Equation  21  we  have 

[      With  these  values  of  d  and  r  we  obtain 
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Since  c  is  a  constant  length,  the  time  of  description  of  eacli  one] 

of  the  elements  d,  of  variable  length,  is  the  same. 

To  get  the  time  of  oscillation  t  we  take  tlie  sum  of  all  such  terms 

1    /r 
for  the  whole  semicircle.     The  factor  -  y  ~  appears  in  all  the  terms, 

and  the  sum  of  these  terms  therefore  equals  the  sum  of  all  the 

1    /r 
elements  like  c  multiplied  by  -  v  -  • 

a  *  ff 

But  the  sum  of  all  the  elements  like  c  is  the  arc  of  the  semicircle, 

or  is  equal  to  ira;  so  that  we  obtain  finally 


t  = 


7':. 


(22) 


In  the  use  and  study  of  the  pendulum  we  call  the  time  ( in  which 
the  pendulum  bob  describes  its  path  once,  the  -period  of  the  pen- 
dulum, or  its  time  of  oscillation.  The  radius  r  is  called  the  length 
of  the  pendulum.  The  length  a,  the  half-length  of  the  path  de- 
scribed by  the  bob,  is  called  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillation.  The 
distance  x  of  the  bob  from  the  center  of  its  path  is  called  its  dis- 
placement. 

From  the  formula  for  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  it 
appears  that,  since  for  any  one  place  on  the  earth's  surface  the 
value  of  g  is  constant,  the  periods  of  different  pendulums  are  pro- 
portional to  the  square  roots  of  their  lengths.  At  different  places 
on  the  earth's  surface  the  values  of  g  are  slightly  different.  In 
different  places  the  times  of  oscillation  of  the  same  pendulum  are 
inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  value  of  g.  Such  differences  in 
the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pemlulum,  due  to  the  different  values 
of  g  at  different  places,  were  first  observed  by  Richer  when  he 
transported  a  carefully  rated  clock  from  Paris  to  Cayenne  (1671- 
1673). 

62.  The  Physical  Pendulum.  —  Real  pendulums,  especially  those 
used  in  the  regulation  of  clocks,  arc  not  made  to  conform  to  the 
definition  of  a  pendulum  which  has  been  given.  A  real  pendulum 
is  a  body  of  considerable  mass,  and  is  often  irregularly  shaped. 
If  we  consider  each  part  of  this  pendulum  as  being  itself  the  bob 
of  a  simple  pendulum,  it  is  plain  that  the  times  of  oscillation  of 
these  different  parts,  if  they  were  free  from  one  another,  would  be 
very  different.  As  they  are  bound  together  into  one  rigid  body, 
some  of  them  are  forced  to  move  faster  antl  others  are  forced  to 
move  slower  than  they  would  if  left  to  themselves.  Manifestly 
there  is  some  one  of  the  parts  which  will  swing  in  the  same  time 
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would  if  left  to  itself,  or  as  if  it  were  the  bob  of  a  simple  pen- 
dulum, whose  length  is  equal  to  its  distance  from  the  axis  about 
which  the  pendulum  swings.  The  problem  of  finding  this  length, 
which  is  called  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum,  was 
solved  by  Huygens.  He  employed,  as  the  basis  of  his  solution, 
the  principle  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  bodies  which 
are  left  to  themselves  can  never  rise  to  a  higher  level  than  that  from 
which  it  started.  This  principle  was  questioned  by  Huygens's 
contemporaries,  and  its  application  to  the  solution  of  the  pendulum 
problem  anticipates  certain  conceptions  which  may  better  be 
brought  out  in  another  connection.  We  shall  therefore  postpone 
the  discussion  of  Huygens's  result  until  later. 

63.  Simple  Harmonic  Motioa.  —  When  we  consider  the  pen- 
dulum swinging  in  any  arc  (Fig.  Gl),  it  is  evident  at  once  that  the 
acceleration  of  the  pendulum  bob 
at  any  point  Q  of  its  arc  is  the  same 
as  the  acceleration  of  a  body  on  an 
inclined  plane  whose  angle  of  in- 
clination (f>  is  the  angle  made  with 
the  horizontal  by  the  tangent  to  the 
arc  at  Q.  This  angle  0  is  also  the 
angle  made  with  the  vertical  by 
the  suspending  cord.  From  the 
formula  for  the  acceleration  on  the 
inclined  plane,  the  acceleration  is 
given  by  /  =  —g  sin^.  The  nega- 
tive sign  is  introduced  to  indicate 

that  the  acceleration  is  in  the  negative  direction  when  the  angular 
displacement  is  positive,  and  in  general  is  of  opposite  sign  to  the 
angular  displacement. 

The  acceleration  is  greatest  at  the  ends  of  the  swing;  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  arc  its  value  is  0,  and  its  sign  changes  as  the  bob 
through  that  point,  so  that  it  is  always  directed  so  as  to 
increase  the  velocity  when  the  bob  is  moving  toward  the  center 
and  to  diminish  it  when  the  bob  is  moving  away  from  the  center. 

If  the  angle  DOP  is  so  small  that  the  a.TcPDR  may  be  considered 
k  straight  line,  we  may  set  the  angle  0  equal  to  its  sine,  and  have 

f=-9<t>- 


Using  *  again  for  the  chord  of  the  arc  DQ,  we  have  x  ■■ 
and  when  the  angle  DOP  is  small  x  =  r<t>. 


'  2r  sin 


« 
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TJaing  this  in  the  equation  for  the  acceleration  we  obtain 


>-''■ 


(2J 


an  equation  expressing  that  the  acceleration  of  the  pendulum  in 
an  infiultesimal  arc  is  proportional  to  its  displacement,  or  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  arc. 

The  motion  of  such  a  pendulum  is  a  type  of  a  kind  of  motion 
exhibited  by  very  many  bodies  with  greater  or  less  precision,  catted 
simple  harmonic  motion.  Its  definition  is  that  it  is  a  motion  in  a 
straight  line  in  which  the  acceleration  is  always  proportional  to  the 
distance  from  a  fixc<l  point  and  directed  toward  that  point.  The 
amplitude  and  the  displacement  of  the  simple  harmonic  motion  are 
defined  as  in  the  special  case  of  pendulum  motion,  but  the  period  T 
of  the  8irai)ie  harmonic  motion  is  the  time  of  a  double  oscillation, 
and  so  the  period  of  the  pendulum  is  the  half-period  of  the  simple 
harmonic  motion  which  it  executes. 

64.  Simple  Harmonic  Motion,  Continued.  —  We  have  defined  a 
simple  harmonic  motion  by  the  relation  between  the  acceleration 
and  the  disi)lacement,  and  from  the  study  of  the  pendulum  we  have 
found  an  expression  for  the  velocity  in  a  simple  harmonic  motion 
in  which  the  velocity  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  displacement. 
The  motion,  however,  is  not  completely  described  until  we  have 
found  the  way  in  which  the  displacement,  and  so  also  the  velocity 
and  acceleration,  depend  upon  the  time. 

We  may  do  this  by  utilizing  the  construction  by  means  of  which 
we  determined  the  period  of  the  pendulum  (§  61).  In  Fig.  62  the 
moving  point  P  is  represented 
as  having  traversed  the  variable 
elements  d  lying  between  B  and 
P.  These  elements  are  the  pro- 
jections of  the  equal  elements 
c,  and  are  described  in  equal 
times.  If  a  point  N  moving  out 
from  B  traverses  the  successive 
equal  elements  c  in  equal  times 
it  will  move  with  constant  speed,  and  the  time  in  which  it  will 
traverse  the  arc  BN  will  be  to  the  time  in  which  it  will  traverse 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  as  the  length  of  the  arc  BN  is  to 
the  circumference.  If  we  represent  the  instant  at  which  the  point 
N  starts  from  B  by  h,  the  instant  at  which  it  reaches  N  by  {, 
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the  period,  or  time  of  double  oscillation,  by  T,  and  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  arc  BN  by  <t>,  we  may  write  this  proportion  in  the 
form 

t-lo:  T  =  <t>a:  2to, 
from  which  we  have 


By  the  help  of  this  angle  we  may  write 

X  =  a  cos  4>  =  a  cos  7p  it  —  to)- 


(24a) 


This  formula  gives  us  the  displacement  of  the  point  P,  which  is 

the  projection  on  the  path  AB  of  the  point  ^V  moving  uniformly  in 

|the  circle,  and  which  has  the  velocity  and  acceleration  characteristic 

the  simple  harmonic  motion,  in  terms  of  the  constants  of  the 

motion  and  of  the  time. 

I     By  using  the  special  value  for  the  period  of  the  double  oscillation 

of  a   pendulum,  T  =  2t  y  -  ,  and  substituting  for  -  ,  and  for  Vo'— a* 

=  y  =  a  sin  <>  in  the  formulas  for  the  velocity  and  acceleration  of 
the  pendulum,  we  obtain 


27r      .    2t.,      ,, 
»=  -  ycsm  j^  (/-io), 

/=  -  -fp^a  cos ^{t-U). 


(24b) 
(24c) 


|__poi 

[ 

pnnc 


We  insert  the  negative  signs  to  indicate  that  the  velocity  is  in  the 
negative  direction  when  sin  -h^  {I  —  to)  is   positive,   and  that   the 

aeoeleration  is  in   the   negative    direction  when   cos  ^(t  —  <o)    is 

sitive. 

These  formulas  contain  only  such  quantities  as  are  characteristic 
simple  harmonic  motions  in  general,  and  fully  describe  such 
lotions. 


65.   Uoiform  Motion  in  a  Circle.  —  On  account  of  the  importance 

the  simple  harmonic  motion  in  the  study  of  wave  motions  of  all 

and  in  electrical  theory,  we  shall  define  it  and  determine  its 

perties  in  another  manner.     To  do  this  we  shall  need  a  theorem 

announced  by  Huygens,  descriptive  of  the  acceleration  of  a 

int  moving  uniformly  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 
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Such  a  point  has  a  variable  acceleration,  for  although  \ta  speed  is 
constant,  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  continually  changing.  Huy- 
gens's  theorem  states  that  if  a  point  is  moving  with  constant  speed  v 
in  a  circle  of  radius  r,  its  acceleration  is  directed  toward  the  center 

of  the  circle,  and  is  equal  to  —  •  J 

Let  the  moving  point  be  at  any  instant  at  the  point  .4  (Fig.  63), 

In  the  short  interval  of  time  I  succeeding,  it  will  move  to  the  point 

C  on  the  circle,  in  an  arc  so  short  that  it  may  be  considered  a 

straight  line.     This  motion  we  conceive  of  as  the  resultant  of  two 

motions,  one  which  it  would  have  if  it  were  not  turned  out  of  its 

original  direction  of  motion  at  A,  and  which  would  carry  it  to  B; 

the  other  a  motion  along  the  radius  of  the  circle  at  A,  and  which 

would  carry  it  to  D.     From  the  proportion  among  the  sides  of  the 

similar  triangles  ACD  and  A  EC,  we 

have  AD  :  AC  =  AC  :   AE.     Setting 

AD  =  s,  and  remembering  that  when 

the  arc  AC  is  small  the  straight  line 

AC  is  equal  to  it,  and  therefore  to  vt,  we 

I  f  * 
have  from  the  proportion,  8  =  ^  —  t'. 

Within  the  range  set  by  our  supposi- 
tions, therefore,  and  much  more  in  the 
limit,  as  s  and  t  approach  zero  as  a 
limit,  the  distance  traversed  by  the 
moving  point  toward  the  center  of  the 
circle  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  time.  The  motion  in  that  direc- 
tion is  therefore  uniformly  accelerated  (§54),  and  since  for  such 
a  motion  s  =  i  at*,  we  see  that  the  acceleration  a  is  given  by  the 
formula 


a  =  — 

r 


(25) 


66.  Simple  Harmonic  Motion,  Resumed.  —  In  the  treatment  of 
simple  harmonic  motion  which  we  shall  now  consider,  we  define  a 
simple  harmonic  motion  as  the  motion  in  a  limited  straight  line  of 
the  projection  on  that  line  of  a  point  moving  uniformly  in  a  circle 
described  upon  it  as  diameter. 

Suppose  the  point  jV  (Fig.  64)  to  move  uniformly  in  the  circle 
on  the  diameter  AB,  with  the  constant  speed  V.     It  will  describe 
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the  circtimference  2wa  in  the  time  T,  the  period;  and  we  have 

V  =  -ST  •     In  the  same  time  the  projection  P  of  the  pwint  A^  will 

traverse  the  line  AB  twice.  If  we  represent,  as  before,  the  instant 
at  which  the  point  A'  passes  through  the  point  B  by  («,  the  in- 
stant at  which  it  arrives  at  N  by  t, 
the  radius  of  the  circle  by  a,  the 
angle  NOB  by  <f>,  and  therefore  the 

arc  BN  by  i^,  we  have  0=  -„  {t  —  lo)- 

The  distance  x  of  the  point  P  from 
le  center,  or  the  displacement,  is 
leo  equal  to 

X  =  a  008  ^  (<  —  to).        (24a) 

The  velocity  of  the  point  P  is  the 

projection  of  the  velocity  V  =  -=?  of 


Tl 


Fis  M. 


the  point  N,  tangent  to  the  circle,  upon  the  line  AB. 
manifestly  equal  to 


^♦iTT- 


2ira  .    2ir  ,,       .. 
»  =  -  -sr  am  -=  ((  -  to), 


This  is 


(24b) 


te 


the  negative  sign  being  introduced  because  the  velocity  is  directed 

in  the  negative  direction  so  long  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  is  positive. 

The  acceleration  of  the  point  P  is  the  projection  of  the  accelera- 

n  of  the  point  N,  toward  the  center  of  the  circle,  upon  the  line 

B.     The  acceleration  of  the  point  A^^,  by  the  theorem  of  §  65,  is 
yt      4^» 
^ven  by  F  =  —  =  ^  o;  and  the  acceleration  of  the  point  P  is 

refore 

f  =  -'^^aco8^{t-to),  (24c) 


negative  sign  being  introduced  because  the  acceleration   is 

cted  in  the  negative  direction  when  the  cosine  of  the  angle  is 

itive,  or  when  the  displacement  is  positive. 

The  acceleration  of  the  point  P  is  therefore  proportional  to  the 

displacement,  and  the  motion  thus  defined  possesses  the  character- 

iMicB  of  the  simple  harmonic  motion  as  previously  defined. 


The  ratio  ^  is  the  angular  velocity  (§  96)  of  the  point  N  in  the 
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(26) 


since 


circle.  If  we  represent  it  by  w,  and  write  c  for  the  constant  o>to, 
the  formulas  representing  the  motion  become 

X  =  a  cos  {ut  —  f), 

r  =  —  wasin  (w<  — t), 

/  =  —  w'a  cos  {wt  — «)  =  —  u*x. 

The  angle  mt  —  t,  which  determines  the  motion,  is  called  the 
phase,  the  angle  e,  which  depends  upon  the  instant  at  which  the 
moving  point  is  at  its  greatest  elongation,  or  is  at  the  end  of  its 
path,  is  called  the  epoch,  of  the  simple  harmonic  motion. 

From  the  last  of  Equations  26,  we  have  w  =  v/  —  -  .  and  sir 

'       :r  

2t  I     X 

0)  =  -=>  we  have  for  T  the  very  convenient  formula  T  =  2try  —  -,• 

In  studying  the  motions  of  bodies  or  parts  of  bodies,  we  are  often 
able  to  show  that  the  acceleration  is  proportional  to  the  displace- 
ment. In  that  case  the  motion  is  simple  harmonic,  and  the  for- 
mula just  obtained  enables  us  to  find  the  period  of  the  motion  at 
once. 

EXAMPLES,  V 

1 .  Huygens's  Problem :  —  To  determine  the  time  of  fall  down  the  arc  of  a  ver- 
tical cycloul. 

Let  B  represent  any  fwint  on  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  (Fig.  65),  at  which  a  body 
is  released,  to  move  under  the  action  of  its  own  weight  down  the  arc  to  the  lowest, 
point  0.  Ia:1  d  represent  the  length  of 
a  small  element  of  the  arc  at  any  point. 
C  in  the  psith.  The  titne  taken  by 
the  moving  body  to  traverse  Ihe  cle-  J 
meat  d  with  the  velocity  c  which  it 
has  at  the  point  C  will  be 

V 

We  get  V  from  the  formula  (Equation 
19) 

«»  =  2o  (ft  -  A,), 

in  which  ft  and  fti  are  the  heights  of  the  ^'  "■ 

points  D  and  C  atjove  tlic  lowest  point  0  and  A  —  Ai  is  therefore  the  vertical 

distance  between  the  levels  of  B  and  C. 

Now  from  the  geometrj'  of  the  cycloid,  the  height  OJ  of  any  point  B  on  it  is 
connected  with  the  distance  OB  measured  from  the  vertex  to  B  along  the  arc 
by  the  formula 

4/07  =  OB'. 
in  which  /  is  the  diameU^r  0.4  of  the  neneniting  circle,  or  the  height  of  the  highest 
point  D  above  the  vertex.     Using  this  relation  to  replace  ft  and  Ai  by  the  corre- 
eponding  area  a  and  x,  we  have 
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!/• 


&od  hence 


22 


(«'-*'). 


V   0  Va>-: 


The  ratio 


I 


J  va'  —as* 

is  similar  to  the  one  of  the  same  form  which  appeared  in  the 

Va'-x' 

discussion  of  the  pendulum  (§61),  and  may  be  interpreted  in  a  similar  manner, 
as  the  ratio  of  an  infinitesimal  element  c  of  the  arc  of  a  semicircle  to  its  radius  a. 

Replacing  it  therefore  by  - ,  and  adding  all  the  similar  time  intervals  in  which  the 

diflerentelementsof  the  arc  SO  are  traversed,  we  have  2e=  7^,  andt  =  ;:V  — ' 

Z  Z  '    g 

This  ia  the  time  of  fall  down  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  to  the  lowest  point.     No 

restriction  has  been  made  in  the  demonstration  to  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 

ihe  nit;  and  since  the  time  here  found  ia  independent  of  the  length  of  the  arc, 

it  will  be  the  same  from  whatever  point  mi  the  arc  the  botiy  is  released. 

i&nce  the  motion  of  the  bo«ly  in  the  other  branch  of  the  cycloid,  after  it  haa 

psMed  the  lowest  point,  is  the  counterpart  of  the  motion  in  the  arc  BO,  the 

time  of  a  complete  oscillation  in  the  cycloidal  arc  n-ill  be 


-s/^f 


Ukd  win  be  independent  of  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillation. 

The  nulius  of  the  circle  which  touches  the  cycloid  at  its  vertex  is  21. 
this  r  we  have 


Calling 


^'V^. 


^Mfce  time  of  oscillation  of  a  body  moving  in  that  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  cir- 
^Kcular  arc  of  radius  r  which  is  practically  coincident  with  the  arc  of  the  cycloid. 

^B                         ^  2.    To  find  the  acteUraium  of  a  body  moving 

^H ^,,1^  \'^~--~.^ •"  "  fl/cfoi'f'''  "re. 

^H           y^          \     ^v.  The  acceleration  at  any  point  C  on  the  cy- 

^V        /                ^\        \  cloid  (Fig.  (56)  is  g  sin  ^,  where  4>  is  the  inclination 

/                          \       \  of  the  tangent  at  C  to  the  horizontal.     If  a  circle 

I                                \      I  of  diameter  /  (the   diameter   of   the  generating 

I                                   \//'  circle)    is   drawn   touching   the   horizontal  line 

f\              B  3/tC  drawn  through  the  lowest  point  of  the  cycloid  at 

N.           k    ^^^y  *^'^  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  tangent 

\s,_j^----   y\_^^  from  C,  it  will  pass  through  C,  ami  the  line  AC 

'n       *'''  ^  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  of  the  cy- 

I                     Rg.  M.  cloid  *t  ^1  *o  ••h**  ^^  angle  DAC  =  ^.     Repre- 
■ 


Kntiog  the  rhonl  DC  by  p,  we  have  sin  ♦  =  ^  •    Representing  BD  by  h  and  the 


MC  of  the  cycloid  from  C  to  its  lowest  point  by  »  we  have  A 

l«opMty  of  the  cycloid  already  used  h 

of  p  in  the  expreeBion  for  the  acceleration  we  have 


,  and  from  the 


^^.  BO  that  P  =  2* 


Using  this  value 
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gstai))  =  g 


I      21' 


The  acceleration  in  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  is  proportional  to  the  distance  along 
the  arr  from  its  lowest  fKiint.  The  motion  in  a  cycloid  is  therefore  similar  to  a 
simple  hannonic  motion  in  its  essential  features. 

3.  Circular  or  Angular  Hannonic  Motion.  To  find  tite  motion  of  a  body  which 
moves  in  the  arc  of  a  circJt;  with  ari  acAxlcration  along  llie  arc  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  arc,  and  directed  toward  the  point  from  xrhirh  the  arc  in  measured. 

Let  z  represent  the  length  of  the  arc.  Then  the  acceleration  /  will  lie  repre- 
sented l)y  /  =  —  o)'x.     This  ia  the  fundamental  relation  for  harmonic  motion. 

If  we  reckon  time  from  the  instant  at  which  the  Ixidy  is  at  the  extreme 

end  of  the  arc,  so   that  tg  =  0,   the  displacement   measured   along   the   arc 

2irt 
can  be  represented  by  i  =  a  coa  *=^  (Equation  24a),  the  velocity  in   the  arc 


l>yw=  — ^(lain    ^(Equation   24b),    the    acceleration     along    the    arc 

The  amplitude  a    is  the  length  of 


4t'  2rt 

/  =  —   ^ncos^  (Equation  24c). 

extreme  are  described. 


If  we  divide  these  equations  by  r,  the  radius  of  the  arc,  and  write  ^ 

2x1 


4t»,         2rl 


wo  shall  obtain  <)>  '^  A  cos 


by 
the 

X 
s    -1 

r 

2Tt 


2ir    .     . 

=  -  y  .4  am  -y, , 


These  quantities  are  the  angular  displacement   (§05), 

angular  velocity  ($96),  and  angular  acceleration  (597),  of  the  radius  drawn  to 

thi*  body.    The  angular  acceleration  is  proportionnl  to  the  angular  displacement, 

and  the  motion  has  the  general  characteristics  of  hannonic  motion.     It  in  called 

anfiuliir  hannonic  motion. 

4.   Forced  Vibrations.     \  body  is  so  situated  that,  when  it  is  slightly  dis- 

plaoed,  a  force  acts  up<jn  it  which  produces  an  acceleration  proportional  to  its 

displacement  and  opposiU'ly  <lire(!t('d  to  it.     We  write  this  relation  in  the  form 

2t 
=>  —  J'x,     The  motion  which  resultfl  is  simple  liar.TJonic,  of  the  period  T  —  ^^ 

66).  It  is  colled  a  free  vibration,  .\nother  force  is  applied  to  the  body  to 
move  it  in  the  same  path,  which  <'hnnges  according  to  the  simple  harmonic  law, 
with  another  period  S.     We  shall  consider  the  resultant  motion. 

The  applied  force  will  produce  an  acceleration  which  ia  proportional  to  it,  and 

2-irl 
may  be  expressed  by  e  cos  '^  •    The  resultant  acceleration,  arising  from   the 

addition  of  the  acceleration  due  to  the  conditions  of  the  body  and  that  due  to  the 

2x1 
applied  force,  is/  =  —  ofx  -\-  c  cos    j-  • 

We  cannot  solve  this  equation  directly,  by  aiich  methods  as  we  con  uae,  but 

we  can  obtain  a  solution  for  it  by  inspection  that  will  describe  a  possible  motion. 

2x1 
To  do  this  we  set  x  =  z  cos  -^  ,  that  is,  we  ujwume  that  the  disi)!aceTnent  follows 

the  simple  harmonic  law,  with  the  period  of  the  applied  force,  but  with  an  ampli- 
tude c  unknown,  and  to  be  found.    Substituting  for  cos  ^  in  the  equation  of 
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motion  we  get  /•—  (w'  —  -Jjr.    The  r«>»ultunt  motion  is  simple  barmomc,  with 


the  period  S 


\J«'- 


Substituting  for  w"  its  value  -~ ,  we  obtain    for 


(iisploceuent  z  the  equation 

T  =  Z  COS  -5- 


S>T* 


2ir( 


4ir»S'-7''^"S 


N 
^ 

I 


The  resultant  amplitude  depends  upon  the  relative  magnitudes  of  S  and  T. 
If  the  period  S  of  the  impressed  force  is  greivU-r  than  the  period  T  of  the  free 
oscillation,  the  amplitude  is  positive,  and  the  phase  of  the  resultant  motion  is  the 
same  aa  that  of  the  impressed  force.  If  S  is  less  than  T,  the  amplitude  is  nega- 
tive, or  the  phase  of  the  resultant  motion  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  impressed  force. 

As  S  approaches  T  in  value,  the  amplitude  increases  without  limit.  In  prac- 
tice, an  infinite  amplitude  is  not  attained,  because  of  friction  and  other  similar 
disturbing  causes,  but  with  a  close  agreement  between  the  two  periods  the  ampli- 
tude may  become  very  great. 

Such  a  motion  is  called  a  forced  vibration.  It  may  be  exhibited  by  suspend- 
ing a  pendulum  with  a  light  bob  from  the  heavy  bob  of  another  pendulum.  If 
the  period  of  the  hea^'v  pendulum  is  greater  than  that  of  the  hght  one,  the  two 
pendulums  will  swing  in  the  same  sense.  If  it  is  less,  they  will  swing  in  opposite 
senses.  As  the  two  periods  are  adjusted  to  be  nearly  equal,  the  vibrations  of  , 
the  light  pendulum  become  very  great. 

Mass  and  Momentum 

67.  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion.  —  Wc  have  now  attained  certain 
fundumental  conceptions  respecting  the  motion  of  a  body  when 
sui>jected  to  the  action  of  a  force.  One  of  these  conceptions  is, 
that  motion,  as  well  as  rest,  is  a  natural  state  of  a  hoily,  and  that 
a  body  will  persist  in  its  motion  without  change  except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  acted  on  by  a  force.  This  conception  may  be  called  the 
principle  of  inertia. 

The  way  in  which  it  was  reached  by  Galileo  is  of  special  interest,  although  his 
proecM  of  thought  cannot  l>e  cnlletl  a  pn>of  of  the  principle.  Galileo  conceived 
a  body  to  move  down  an  inclined  plane  and  at  the  lx>ttom  of  the  plane,  by  a 
change  in  direction  which  did  not  involve  a  cliange  in  the  body's  sf)eed,  to  begin 
an  ascent  on  a  second  inchncd  plane.  In  accordance  with  the  propositions  in 
i  56,  tlie  body  will  move  along  the  second  inclined  plane  over  a  length  which  will 
bring  it  to  the  same  level  as  that  from  which  it  started  to  fall,  and  the  time  of 
aacent  through  this  length  will  be  proportional  to  the  length.  Now,  as  the  in- 
cfiiiation  of  the  second  plane  is  made  le&s  and  less,  the  time  of  ascent  will  become 
loBger  and  longer  and  the  retaniation  of  the  body,  or  ita  change  of  velocity  in  a 
Unit  of  time,  will  be  less  and  less.  In  the  limiting  case,  in  which  the  inclination 
of  the  plane  is  lero,  the  time  of  ascent  becomes  infltiitc  and  there  is  no  retarda- 
tion. In  this  special  case,  therefore,  in  which  the  moving  body  is  not  acted  on 
by  any  force,  ita  motion  will  be  uniform  and  indefinitely  continued. 
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Another  of  these  fundamental  conceptions  is  that  the  result  of 
the  application  of  a  constant  force  to  a  body  is  the  production  of 
a  constant  acceleration.  The  constant  force  considered  by  Galileo 
was  the  weight  of  the  body  or  a  component  of  its  weight.  Galileo's 
experiments  indicated  that  the  accelerations  produced  in  the  same 
body  by  different  components  of  its  weight,  that  is,  the  accelera- 
tions of  the  body  when  moving  down  planes  of  different  inclinations, 
are  proportional  to  those  components.  That  is,  they  indicated  for 
forces  arising  from  a  particular  cause  that  the  forces  and  the  accelera- 
tions which  they  produce  in  a  body  are  proportional.  This  rela- 
tion, however,  was  not  stated,  or  even  a.ssumed,  as  a  general  one 
involving  the  action  of  all  kinds  of  forces,  perhaps  merely  because 
the  forces  considered  by  Galileo  were  all  of  one  kind. 

In  his  Philosojjkiac  NaluTalis  Prindpia  Mathematica,  published 
in  1687,  Newton  collected  the  scattered  and  imperfectly  formulated 
principles  of  his  predecessors,  and  adding  to  them  an  additional 
principle,  stated  them  in  three  laws  of  motion,  which  furnish  a 
complete  basis  for  the  science  of  mechanics. 

Newton  began  by  defining  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  as 
a  magnitude  measured  by  the  product  of  the  density  and  the 
volume  of  the  body.  He  named  this  quantity  the  mass  of  the 
body.  He  did  not  intend  this  definition  to  be  final,  nor  did  he 
think  that  it  furnished  an  adequate  mean.n  of  determining  different 
masses.  He  merely  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
certain  measurable  magnitude  exists  for  each  body,  which  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  matter  contained  in  each  unit  of 
volume  and  on  the  volume  occupied  by  the  body. 

Newton  next  defined  a  quantity  to  which  we  now  give  the  name 
momenlum.  The  momentum  of  a  body  is  the  product  of  its  mass 
and  its  velocity.  We  express  it  in  symbols,  using  m  to  represent 
the  mass  of  the  body  measured  in  some  appropriate  unit,  by  the 
product  mv. 

After  distinguishing  different  ways  in  which  forces  may  be  con- 
sidered and  defined,  Newton  presented  the  laws  of  motion  as 
follows : 

Law  I.  Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform 
motion  in  a  straight  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  compelled  by  an 
external  force  to  change  that  state. 

Law  II.  Change  of  momentum  is  proportional  to  the  external 
force  applied  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  applied  force. 

Law  III.     To  every  action  there  ia  au  equal  and  contrary  reac- 
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tion;  or,  the  mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  are  always  equal  and 
oppositely  directed. 

These  laws  are  physical  axioms  or  postulates.  They  are  not  self- 
evident  truths;  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  immediately  demon- 
strable by  experiment;  they  are  rather  generalizations  which  are 
so  consistent  with  the  experience  of  every  one  who  fairly  considers 
them  that  their  correctness  is  readily  admitted  as  probable.  The 
final  test  of  their  correctness  is  in  the  agreement  of  all  the  conse- 
quences which  flow  from  them  \vith  the  results  of  observation. 

68.  The  First  Law.  —  The  first  law  simply  states  the  principle 
of  inertia  as  it  was  understood  by  Galileo.  It  is  in  a  sense  contained 
in  the  second  law,  for  it  is  an  evident  implication  of  the  second  law 
that,  if  no  external  force  is  applied  to  a  body,  the  motion  of  the 
body  will  not  change. 

Since  the  case  of  a  body  at  rest  is  obviously  included  under  the 
more  general  one  of  a  body  moving  with  a  constant  velocity,  we 
may  state  the  first  law  in  harmony  with  our  previous  definition  of 
constant  velocity  by  saying: 

The  velocity  of  a  body  is  constant  except  while  it  is  acted  on  by  a 
force  arising  from  the  action  of  other  bodies. 

69.  The  Second  Law.  —  In  the  second  law  Newton  meant  by 
"change  of  momentum"  the  change  of  momentum  per  unit  of 
time,  or  what  we  now  call  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum.  Since 
the  mass  of  a  body  is  not  changed  by  its  motion  or  by  the  action  of 
a  force  on  it,  a  change  of  momentum  involves  only  a  change  of  ve- 
locity; and  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  of  a  body  is  the  product 
of  its  mass  and  its  acceleration. 

The  second  law  may  therefore  be  expressed  in  the  formula         ^ 

F  ccma. 

Now  the  unit  of  mass  has  been  left  undefined,  the  sj'mbo!  m  being 
simply  used  to  represent  mass  measured  in  some  unit.  In  the  pro- 
portion Fxtna,  F  and  a  are  both  familiar  quantities,  measured 
in  units  which  we  have  already  adopted ;  and  so  if  we  consider  m  as 
the  factor  of  proportion  between  F  and  a  and  write 

F  =  ma,  (27) 

we  h»ve  a  fundamental  equation  expressing  the  .significance  of  the 
second  law,  and  at  the  same  time  defining  the  unit  of  mass. 

The  second  law  recognizes  the  independence  of  forces.  WTien 
more  than  one  force  acts  on  a  body,  each  force  produces  its  own  in- 
dependent effect,  by  imparting  an  acceleration  to  the  body  in  the 
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direction  in  which  it  is  acting,  which  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  ifl 
no  other  forces  were  acting  on  the  body.  I 

We  may  paraphrase  the  second  law  in  the  following  statements:    1 

The  acceierat  ion  of  a  body  caused  by  a  force  is  proportional  to  the 
force  and  in  its  direction. 

The  accelerations  caused  in  different  bodies  by  equal  forces  are 
inversely  as  their  masses. 

Each  force  acting  on  a  body  causes  an  acceleration  such  as  it 
would  cause  if  other  forces  were  not  acting. 

70.  The  Parallelogram  of  Forces.  —  From  the  second  law  we  may 
deduce  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  When  two  forces  act  on  a 
body  at  once,  they  will  give  to  the  body  accelerations  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  forces  and  proportional  to  them.  These  accelerations 
are  vectors  and  may  be  added  by  the  parallelogram  law,  and  since 
the  forces  which  produce  them  are  proportional  to  them,  and  in  their 
directions,  the  forces  are  also  vectors  and  may  be  added  by  the  same 
law.  This  so-called  proof  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  is  not  logi- 
cally more  complete  or  convincing  than  the  direct  experimental 
proof  which  has  already  been  given,  for  it  rests  ultimately  on  the 
experimental  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  second  law. 

71.  Relation  of  Mass  to  Weight.  —  We  may  illustrate  the  state- 
ments of  the  second  law  with  the  Atwood's  machine  (§  53).  With 
the  main  weights  made  up,  as  they  generally  arc,  by  assembUng  a 
number  of  smaller  weights  of  equal  volume  and  of  the  same  material, 
and  with  the  overweights  adjusted  to  them,  we  may  determine  the 
mass  of  the  moving  system  by  simply  counting  the  number  of  small 
equal  masses  which  make  it  up,  without  as  yet  being  able  to  measure 
mass  in  terms  of  a  final  or  absolute  unit.  When  we  do  so  and  try 
the  effect  of  different  overweights  on  the  same  mass,  we  find  that 
the  accelerations  produced  are  proportional  to  the  overweights. 
When  we  try  the  effect  of  the  same  overweight  on  different  masses 
we  find  that  the  accelerations  are  inversely  as  the  ma.sses. 

And  further,  if  we  construct  equal  weights  of  different  materials 
and  use  them  in  turn  as  the  masses  of  the  system,  we  find  that  the 
same  overweight  will  produce  the  same  acceleration  in  each  case; 
and  in  general,  different  weights  of  different  materials  used  with  the 
same  or  with  different  overweights  will  behave  with  respect  to  the 
accelerations  which  they  will  have  as  if  their  masses  were  propor- 
tional to  their  weights. 

The  fact  that  bodies  of  different  weights  fall  toward  the  ground 
with  the  same  acceleration  confirms  this  conclusion.      For  if,  in  the 
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equation  F  =  mg,  which  applies  to  each  of  these  different  bodies, 
the  acceleration  g  has  a  common  value  and  the  force  F  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  each  case,  the  mass  m  must  be  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  each  case. 

The  final  proof  of  the  relation  indicated  by  these  experiments  is 
obtained  from  experiments  with  the  pendulum,  as  will  be  explained 
later. 

73.  Measurement  of  Mass.  —  The  relation  between  force  and 
mass  which  is  expressed  in  the  formula  F  =  ma,  is,  from  the  point 
of  view  which  we  have  taken,  a  relation  which  defines  and  meas- 
ures mass.  All  that  was  uncertain  and  illogical  in  Newton's  pre- 
liminary definition  has  been  replaced  by  a  precise  and  intelligible 
connection  of  the  quantity,  ma.ss,  to  be  measured,  with  other  quan- 
tities which  we  already  know  how  to  measure.  Any  mass  may  be 
measured  by  observing  the  acceleration  produced  in  it  by  the 
action  on  it  of  a  known  force.  A  standard  force  may  be  selected, 
and  then  a  standard  or  unit  mass  determined,  and  all  other  masses 
measured  by  the  use  of  it.  In  fact,  however,  we  proceed  differ- 
ently in  establishing  the  unit  of  mass.  By  taking  advantage  of  the 
relation  stated  in  the  third  law  we  can  compare  masses  directly 
by  means  of  their  accelerations,  without  knowing  the  magnitude  of 
the  forces  which  act  on  them.  Having  thus  measured  masses  in 
terms  of  some  one  ma.ss  arbitrarily  chosen  as  standard,  we  use  the 
formula  F  =  ma  as  the  relation  which  enables  us  to  measure  forces. 

73.  The  Third  Law.  —  Up  to  the  time  of  Newton  no  strict  in- 
quiry had  been  made  as  to  the  source  or  origin  of  force.  The 
physical  universe  was  supposed  to  consist  of  matter  and  of  forces, 
of  which  the  origin  was  unknown  and  did  not  need  to  be  known. 
The  subject  of  studj'  was  the  motion  of  a  body  under  the  action 
of  given  forces.  Newton  perceive<l  that  a  force  which  acts  on  a 
body  always  arises  from  the  action  of  some  other  body,  and  further 
that  this  other  body  is  also  acted  on  by  a  force  arising  from  the 
first  body.  Thus  all  action  on  a  body  arises  from  an  interaction 
between  it  and  other  bodies.  The  third  law  states,  in  part,  that 
the  elements  which  constitute  this  interaction,  that  is,  the  forces 
which  act  on  the  two  bodies,  are  equal  and  oppositely  directed. 

Newton  used  the  words  "action"  and  "reaction"  in  a  double 
Primarily  they  mean  force,  and  interpreted  as  force  the 
holds  true  in  every  ca.se.  But  secondarily  they  mean  also  the 
mult  of  the  action  of  a  force  in  change  of  momentum.  When 
bodies  exert  force  on  each  other,  whether  they  move  or  not,  the 
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forces  exerted  are  equal  and  opposite.  When  the  bodies  move 
under  the  action  of  these  forces,  their  changes  of  niornentum  are 
equal  and  opposite. 

We  may  express  the  moaning  of  the  third  law  by  saying: 
All  forces  arise  from  the  interaction  of  bodies.  When  two  bodies 
interact,  each  is  acted  on  by  a  force,  and  the  two  forces  composing 
the  interaction  are  equal  and  opposite  in  direction.  If  the  two 
bodies  experience  changes  of  momentum  these  are  also  equal  and 
opposite  in  direction. 

74.  Comparison  of  Masses.  —  We  are  now  in  position  to  com- 
pare masses  with  each  other  without  the  use  of  any  known  or 
measured  force.  We  need  only  allow  two  masses  to  interact  with 
each  other,  either  directly  by  collision,  or  by  the  intervention  of 
some  other  body,  and  observe  the  changes  of  their  momenta.  Ac- 
cording to  the  third  law  their  changes  in  momentum  will  be  equal 
and  of  opposite  sign.  If  we  suppose  the  masses  itti  and  wi;  to  be 
moving  in  the  same  line,  and  represent  by  H)  and  d/,  vj  and  vt', 
their  velocities  before  and  after  their  interaction,  we  may  write 

mi  (»i  —  I'l')  =  tm  (lis'  —  Vi)  (28) 

wis  _  "1  —  Pi 
WJi 


or 


Vi 


»!! 


All  other  masses  may  be  compared  in  this  way  with  the  mass  mi, 
and  the  values  of  these  masses  found  in  terms  of  mi  taken  as  a 
standard  or  unit. 

If  the  masses  under  observation  are  compared  with  the  mass  nit, 
or  with  any  other  one  of  the  set,  the  numerical  values  for  them 
found  in  terms  of  the  one  taken  as  standard  will  be  different  in 
each  case;  but  the  ratios  of  the  values  of  any  two  masses  expressed 
in  terms  of  different  standards  will  be  the  same. 

Because  of  the  permanence  of  matter  and  of  its  unchangeableness 
with  change  of  place,  it  is  found  desirable  to  adopt  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  units,  or  arbitrary  standards  from  which  our  absolute 
system  of  units  is  built  up,  a  unit  or  standard  mass. 

75.  Unit  of  Mass.  —  The  body  whose  mass  is  taken  as  a  standard 
or  unit  of  mass  is  a  certain  piece  of  platinum,  called  the  standard 
kilogram.  The  standard  pound,  or  the  mass  of  a  certain  other 
standard  piece  of  platinum,  is  also  often  used  as  a  unit  of  mass  by 
the  English-speaking  nations  (§5). 

It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  equal  masses,  whatever  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed,  have  equal  weights,  and  it  ia 
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therefore  most  convenient  to  construct  sets  of  standard  masses  and 
their  multiples  and  submultiples  by  weighing  them.  In  physical 
work,  the  unit  mass  which  is  most  commonly  emploj'ed  is  the  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  standard  kilogram.  This  mass  is  called 
the  gram. 

76.  Units  of  Force.  —  In  our  preliminary  choice  of  a  unit  of 
force  for  use  in  the  study  of  statics,  we  selected  the  weight  of  the 
standard  mass.  This  unit  is  not  used  as  an  absolute  unit,  and  we 
shall  now  discard  it  and  replace  it  by  a  unit  defined  in  terms  of  the 
three  fundamental  units.  To  define  the  unit  of  force  in  an  absolute 
sj-stem  we  recur  to  the  formula  (Equation  27)  F  =  ma;  for  now 
having  measured  mass  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  ma.ss,  and  being  able 
to  measure  acceleration  in  terms  of  the  units  of  length  and  time, 
we  are  able  to  measure  force  also  in  these  units ;  and  the  unit  of 
force  indicated  by  this  formula  is  independent  of  circumstances  of 
time  or  place,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  unit  of  mass  is  so  independent, 
and  is  an  absolute  unit. 

The  absolute  unit  of  force  is  the  force  which  will  impart  unit 
acceleration  to  the  unit  mass. 

The  unit  of  force  in  the  c.g.s.  system  is  that  force  which  will 
impart  to  a  gram  one  unit  of  acceleration,  that  is,  it  is  that  force 
which,  acting  uniformly  for  one  second,  will  impart  to  a  gram  a 
velocity  of  one  centimeter  per  second.  This  unit  of  force  is  called 
the  dyne.  The  force  which  will  impart  to  a  pound  in  one  second  a 
velocity  of  one  foot  per  second  is  also  taken  as  a  unit  force.  It  is 
called  the  poundal. 

In  practice,  especially  in  engineering  practice  and  on  a  large  scale, 
forces  are  often  measured  in  terms  of  what  i.s  called  the  gravUation 
unit.  This  unit  is  the  weight  of  a  standard  mass.  This  standard 
mass  may  be  the  gram,  but  is  more  often  the  kilogram,  the  pound 
or  the  ton.  The  numerical  value  of  a  force  in  terms  of  the  gravita- 
tion unit  is  its  ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  standard  mass.  Since  the 
weight  of  a  body  is  diflferent  at  different  places  on  the  earth,  the 
gravitation  unit  is  not  everywhere  the  same;  but  it  differs  so  little 
b  different  places,  that  its  variations  may  usually  be  neglected  in 
practice. 

The  name  of  the  gravitation  unit  is  the  name  of  the  mass  whose  j 
weight  is  taken  as  the  unit.     Thus,  we  speak  of  the  weight  of  a 
kilogram,  or  simply  of  a  kilogram,  as  a  unit  force. 

The  weight  of  a  body  in  absolute  units  is  equal  to  the  mass  of 
the  body  multiplied  by  the  acceleration  which  will  be  imparted 
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to  it  by  its  weight,  that  is,  W  =  mg;  and  hence  the  gravitation! 
unit,  that  is,  the  weight  of  the  unit  of  mass,  is  equal  to  g  absolute 
units  of  force.  The  value  of  g  at  latitude  40°  is  about  980,  when 
the  centimeter  and  the  second  are  the  units  of  length  and  time. 
The  weight  of  a  gram  is  therefore  about  980  dynes.  When  the 
foot  and  second  are  taken  as  the  units  of  length  and  time  the  value 
of  g  is  roughly  equal  to  32.  The  weight  of  a  pound  is  therefore 
equal  to  32  poundals. 

77.  Impulse.  —  It  often  happens  that  a  body  is  acted  on  by  a 
force  applied  for  so  short  a  time,  and  perhaps  in  so  irregular  a 
manner,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  its  values  during  the 
time  of  application,  so  as  to  calculate  from  them  the  effect  upon 
the  body.  Such  a  force  is  applied  by  a  blow  of  a  hammer  or  by 
the  explosion  of  powder  in  a  gun. 

To  discuss  this  case,  we  consider  the  short  time  it  which  force 
is  acting  on  the  body  as  divided  into  a  large  number  of  intervals 

Ti,  T T„,  each  one  of  which  is}  so  small  that  the  force  which 

acts  on  the  body  during  it  may  be  considered  constant.  Repre- 
senting by  Fi,  Fi,  .  .  .  Fn  the  forces  acting  in  the  corresponding 
intervals,  by  po  the  initial  velocity  of  the  body,  by  Vi,  »•,...  i>, 
the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  each  interval,  and  by  m  the 
mass  of  the  body,  the  general  formula  connecting  force  and  mass 
will  then  give 

Vl  —  Bo 


Fi  =  m 


Fi  =  m 


or 


p  -  ,,„  ""  ~  **»-' . 


Tn 


FiTi  =  mVi  —  mvo, 
FjTj  =  mvt  —  nivi, 


and  by  addition 


F„T„  =  »n»„  —  m»„-i, 

ZFt  =  mvn  -  mvo.  (29) 

The  sum  SFr,  properly  the  time  integral  of  the  force,  is  called 
the  impulse.     It  is  equal  to  the  change  in  momentum  of  the  body. 

It  is  customary  to  call  a  force  applied  to  a  body  in  the  way  which 
has  been  described  an  impulsive  force.  While  it  is  not  possible  to 
observe  it  directly,  the  impulse  in  any  case  may  be  determined  by 
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observing  the  change  in  momentum  produced  by  it.  We  may  then 
obtain  some  information  about  the  force  which  has  acted  by  re- 
marking that  if  t  represents  the  whole  time  during  which  force  has 
acted  on  the  body,  so  that 

we  may  obtain  the  average  value  F  of  the  force  from  the  formula 

The  impulsive  force  in  most  cases  obviously  ranges  from  an 
initial  value  zero  to  a  final  value  zero.  The  average  force  gives  a 
lower  limit  to  the  actual  force  applied  for  at  least  a  part  of  the 
time  t. 

The  unit  of  impulse  is  the  impulse  of  a  unit  force  acting  for  unit 
time.  In  the  c.g.s.  system  it  is  the  impulse  of  a  dyne  acting  for 
one  second.     No  name  has  been  given  to  it. 

78.  Centripetal  Force.  —  In  §  65  it  was  shown  that  a  point 
moving  with  constant  speed  c  in  a  circle  of  radius  r  has  an  accelera- 

tion  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  circle  equal  to  o  =  -  •     If 

a  body  of  mass  m  moves  similarly  in  the  circle,  it  is  acted  on  by  a 

force  equal  to  —  ■  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  circle.     This 

force  may  arise  from  the  action  of  a  body  placed  at  the  center, 
from  the  tension  in  a  cord  or  other  similar  body  joining  the  moving 
botly  with  the  center,  from  the  pressure  of  a  circular  wall,  or  in 
er  ways.     As  it  is  always  directed  toward  the  center,  it  is  called 

centripetal  force. 

From  the  equality  between  a  force  and  the  product  of  the  mass 
upon  which  it  acts  and  the  acceleration  caused  by  it,  it  is  evident 
that  if  we  substitute  for  this  product  a  force  equal  to  it  in  mag- 
nitude, and  opposite  in  direction  to  the  acceleration,  we  shall  have 
a  system  of  two  forces  in  equilibrium.  Applying  this  conception 
to  the  case  under  consideration,  the  fictitious  force  which  we  thus 
introduce  is  equal  to  the  centripetal  force  and  is  directed  away 
from  the  center  of  the  circle.  It  is  equal  to,  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as,  the  real  force  or  reaction  which  is  exerted  upon  a  body  at 
the  center  of  the  circle,  when  the  centripetal  force  is  due  to  the 
action  of  such  a  body.  The  observation  of  this  reaction,  which  is 
a  real  force,  has  led  to  a  confu.sion  between  it  and  the  fictitious  force 
which  is  equal  to  it,  and  it  is  often  thought  that  the  moving  body 
is  acted  on  by  a  force  tending  to  carry  it  away  from  the  center. 
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This  supposititious  force  is  called  a  centrifugal  force.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  such  force  as  a  centrifugal  force,  but  the  term 
is  often  a  convenient  one  if  it  is  understood  to  mean  simply  the 
fictitious  force  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  product  of  the 
mass  of  the  body  and  its  acceleration. 

79.  Motion  in  any  Path.  —  When  a  body  is  moving  in  any  path, 
its  acceleration  is  generally  variable.  The  acceleration  may  be  re- 
solved into  two  components,  tangent  and  normal  to  the  path.  The 
tangential  component  at  is  equal  to  the  rate  at  which  the  numerical 
value  of  the  velocity  changes  in  the  path,  so  that  if  v  and  /  represent 
two  values  of  the  velocity  taken  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  an 
interval  of  time  (  so  short  that  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity  during 
it  is  constant,  we  shall  have 

v'  —  V 


at  = 


t 


The  normal  component  a„  is  given  by  the  formula  of  the  last 
section;  for  an  infinitesimal  arc  of  any  curve  coincides  with  the  cor- 
responding arc  of  its  osculating  circle,  so  that  if  we  represent  by  r  the 
radius  of  that  circle,  or  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  at  any 

V* 

point,  the  norma!  acceleration  at  that  point  is  given  by  o„  =  —  • 

The  general  acceleration  of  a  moving  body  is  the  resultant  of  these 
tangential  and  normal  components.  When  the  path  is  straight,  the 
radius  of  curvature  is  infinite  and  there  is  no  normal  acceleration. 
When  the  velocity  remains  numerically  constant  the  only  accelera- 
tion possible  is  one  of  constant  magnitude  directed  toward  a  fixed 
point,  and  the  motion  is  uniform  motion  in  a  circle. 

The  force  which  acts  on  the  body  and  causes  this  motion  may 
eimilarly  be  resolved  into  tangential  and  normal  components.  These 
components  will  be  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  body  multiplied  by  the 
tangential  and  normal  accelerations  respectively. 


EXAMPLES,  VI 

In  dpaling  with  the  motions  of  bodies  wiiich  arc  joined  togeticr  in  a  83T!teni, 
the  general  method  of  determining  them  consists  in  obtaining,  by  inspection  of 
the  given  conditioim,  the  resultant  force  which  acts  on  eaeti  botiy  of  the  system, 
and  setting  this  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  body  multiplied  by  its  acceleration. 
The  equjition  thus  formed  is  called  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  body.  If  the 
resultant  fori-e  is  fully  known,  the  accelerutiou  of  the  body  can  be  found  at  once 
from  this  equation. 

It  often  happens  that  one  or  more  of  the  component  forces  which  make  up 
a  resultant  force  are  the  actions  and  reactions  between  the  bodies  of  the  system. 
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These  actions  and  reactions,  calle<i  more  commonly,  in  this  connection,  the 
tensions  between  the  bodies,  are  unknown,  and  must  be  eliminuled  between  the 
equations  of  motion  of  the  bodies  to  determine  the  motion.  Tltia  can  be  done 
if  sufficient  conditions  are  given. 

This  general  method  may  oft«n  be  simplified  in  special  cases. 

1.  The  Atwood's  Machine.  In  treating  the  Atwood'a  machine  at  this  time 
we  shall  neglect  the  effect  of  the  mass  of  the  wheel  upon  the  movement  of  the 
system.  The  masses  moved  are  then  .W|  and  A/j,  of  which  A/i  is  the  greater  by 
the  mass  of  the  overweight.  There  is  a  tension  T  in  the  cord  which  acts  upward 
on  both  masses  alike.  The  common  acceleration  may  be  called  a.  Then  the 
equations  of  motion  are 

T  -  M^  =  Mm,    Mtg  -  7"  =  Mia, 
MtM: 


Ml  —  Ml 
from  which  we  get  a  =  a  — — rTr'   T  =  g2 
All  +  Ml 


Mi  +  M, 


Representing  the  Af  i  of  Example  1,  by  .Vf>  +  m,  where  m  is  the  mass  of  the 
overweight,  we  see  by  inspection  of  the  formula  for  a  that  when  the  main 
are  large  the  acceleration  of  the  system  is  approximately  proportional 
to  the  overweight. 

3.   A  tmooth  horizontal  table  is  furnished  with  a  pulUy  clamped  al  one  end  oj  U. 
A  cord  pasaea  over  the  pulley  and  its  ends  are  fastened  to  two  masses,  one  of  which. 
Ml,  hangs  dotvn,  while  the  other,  Mt,  rests  upon  Ou-  table.     The  system  of  masses  is 
rtUaaed,  and  it  is  desired  to  find  the  motion. 
_  Calling  the  tension  in  the  cord  T,  and  the  acceleration  a,  the  equations  are 

T  =  Mta,    Mig-T  =  M,a; 


M, 


Mi  +  M, 


M,Mt 

'm,  +  m,' 


This  may  easily  be  seen  otherwise,  for  cndently  the  moving  force  is  Mig,  and 
the  mass  moved  is  J/i  +  .l/f,  from  which  the  equation  for  a  follows  dir<>ctly. 

V^Then  the  mass  Af  i  is  small,  the  tension  is  approximately  proportional  to  its 
weight. 

4.  Find  the  motion  of  a  similar  system  when  the  table  is  indinetf  at  the  angle  a 
with  the  horizontal,  and  the  pulley  stands  at  the  top  of  the  slope. 

The  equations  are 

T  -  MtgaxQ  a  =  Af,a,     Af  ,y  -  T  -  Af,a; 


whence 


a-g 


Ml  —  Mi  sin  a 
'MT+MT' 


T^g 


Ml  +  Mj 


These  equations  reduce  to  those  of  Example  3,  if  the  plane  is  boricontal,  to 
tbose  of  Example  1,  if  the  plane  is  vertical. 

5.  The  Conical  Pendulum.  —  A  pendulum  bob  suspended  by  a  fine  cord  that 
eaa  swing  with  equal  freedom  in  any  azimuth  may  be  drawn  aside  and  projected 
perpendicularly  to  the  vertical  plane  containing  the  cord,  with  such  a  particular 
fciocity  that  its  path  will  be  a  circle  nith  its  center  on  the  vertical  line  under  the 
point  of  support.  The  cord  describee  a  right  cone,  and  the  pendulum  thus 
eniployed  is  called  a  conical  pendulum.  The  problem  is  to  find  the  expression 
for  its  period,  that  is,  the  time  in  which  it  describes  its  circular  path. 

We  represent  by  /  the  length  of  the  cord,  by  ^  the  angle  between  the  cord 
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and  the  vertical.  The  forces  which  act  on  the  bob  P  (Fig.  67)  are  its  weight 
W  =  mg  and  the  tension  R  in  the  cord.     Since  the  bob  moves  in  a  circle  of  rmliua 

r  =  I  sin*,  the  force  acting  toward  the  center  of  the  circle  is  —  (§  78).    This 

must  bo  equal  to  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  R  and  W  along  the  radius,  or 
to  W  tan  it>  =  mg  tan  <t>.  We  have  therefore  for  the  velocity  v  the  equation 
t^  =  gr  tan  4>.     Now  the  bob  describes  a  circle  of  circumference  2»t  in  ita  period 


T,  80  that  V  = 


2irr 


With  this  value  for  v,  and  substituting  I  for  -:-— ,  we  get 

sin  * 

This  is  the  time  taken  for  a  simple  pendulum  of  the  length 
I  cos  *  to  swing  to-and-fro  in  its  arc.    This  theorem  was  discovered  by  Huygens. 


..V^ 


7  cos* 


4 
4 


Fi».  67, 


Work  and  Energy 


8o.  Work.  —  The  work  of  a  force  has  been  defined  (§  33)  as  the 
product  of  the  force  and  of  the  component  of  the  <l!stancc  through 
which  its  point  of  application  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  If 
the  direction  of  the  force  (Fig.  68)  and  the  direction  in  which  its 
point  of  application  moves  are  incUned  to  each  other  by  the  angle  a, 
the  work  of  the  force  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Fs  cos  a,  in  which 
F  represents  the  force  and  s  the  distance  through  which  its  point  of 
appUcation  moves.  This  formula  may  also  be  interpreted  by  saying 
that  the  work  of  a  force  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  distance 
through  which  the  point  of  application  moves  and  the  component  of 
the  force  in  the  direction  of  motion.  Accor<ling  to  the  value  of  the 
angle  a,  the  work  of  the  force  may  have  any  value  between  Fs  and 
—  Fs.  When  the  force  and  the  motion  of  its  point  of  application 
are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  work  of  the  force  is  zero.  When 
the  angle  a  is  less  than  90°,  so  that  cos  a  is  positive,  the  work  of  the 
force  is  positive.  In  this  case  we  say  that  work  is  done  by  the  force. 
When  the  angle  a  is  greater  than  90°,  so  that  cos  a  is  negative,  the 
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work  of  the  force  is  negative.  In  this  case  we  may  say  either  that 
negative  work  is  done  by  the  forCe  or  that  work  is  done  against  the 
force. 

8i.  Uoits  of  Work.  —  The  absolute  unit  of  work  is  the  work  done 
by  unit  force  when  its  point  of  application  moves  through  unit  dis- 
tance in  the  direction  of  the  force.  The  work  done  by  a  dyne  when 
its  point  of  application  moves  in  its  direction  through  one  centi- 
meter is  the  unit  of  work  in  the  c.g.s.  system.  It  is  called  an  erg. 
For  many  uses  the  erg  is  inconveniently  small;  and  a  larger  unit, 
called  the  jmile,  equal  to  10'  ergs,  is  employed  instead  of  it. 

In  practice  it  is  often  found  convenient  to  use  as  a  unit  of  work  the 
work  done  by  the  gravitation  unit  of  force  when  its  point  of  applica- 
tion moves  vertically  through  a  certain  distance  chosen  as  unit  dis- 
tance. Thus  the  work  done  by  a  kilogram  falling  vertically  through 
one  meter  is  often  taken  as  a  unit  of  work.  It  is  called  the  kilogram- 
meter.  The  fool-pound,  or  the  work  done  by  a  pound  falling  verti- 
cally through  one  foot,  is  also  a  unit  of  work  which  is  often  employed 
by  the  English-speaking  nations. 

The  rate  of  doing  work  is  a  quantity  of  great  importance  in  the 
consideration  of  the  value  of  machines.  It  is  called  the  power,  and 
is  measured  by  the  number  of  units  of  work  done  in  unit  of  time. 
The  absolute  unit  of  power  is  the  power  equivalent  to  the  doing  of 
unit  work  in  unit  time.  In  the  c.g.s.  system  it  is  the  power  equiva- 
lent to  the  doing  of  one  erg  of  work  in  one  .second.  The  power 
equivalent  to  the  doing  of  one  joule  of  work  in  one  second,  named 
the  watt,  is  often  used  in  practice. 

The  horse  power,  or  the  power  which  does  33,000  foot-pounds  of 
work  in  one  minute,  is  a  unit  frequently  used  in  engineering.  It  is 
equal  to  746  watts. 

82.  Kinetic  Energy.  —  When  a  constant  force  F  acts  on  a  free 
body  and  moves  it  from  rest  through  any  distance  s,  it  does  work 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  force  and  the  distance,  or  to  Fs.  In  this 
case,  where  there  are  no  counteracting  forces,  the  force  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  mass  m  of  the  body  and  the  acceleration  a  im- 
parted to  it,  or  F  =  ma.  From  §  54,  Equation  20c,  a  body  which 
enters  upon  a  distance  s  with  the  velocity  po  and  moves  through  that 
distance  with  the  constant  acceleration  a,  will  leave  it  with  the 
velocity  v  given  by  the  formula  r*  —  fo*  =  2as.  Multiplying  both 
aides  of  this  equation  by  m,  we  obtain  mv*  —  moo*  =  2ma«,  or 


Fa  —  ^mr-  —  \  m»o*. 


(30) 
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This  result  expresses  the  relation  between  the  work  done  by  a  force 
upon  a  free  body  and  the  velocity*  which  the  body  will  acquire. 

The  quantity  expressed  by  jwir'  is  called  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
body.  It  is  manifestly  not  a  vector,  that  is,  it  does  not  depend  in 
any  way  on  direction,  and  it  has  no  negative  vahies.  The  result  of 
the  argument  just  given  is  expressed  in  the  statement  that  the  work 
done  on  a  free  body  by  a  constant  force  is  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy 
gained  by  the  body. 

We  may  extend  the  preceding  demonstration  to  the  case  of  variable  forces 
and  of  a  body  in  motion  at  the  beginning  of  the  path  in  which  the  work  is  meas- 
ured. Represent  by  si,  Kj,  .  .  .  »„,  ixjrtionK  or  elements  of  the  path  of  the  body, 
80  short  that  the  force  acting  on  the  body  as  it  traverses  each  of  them  may  be 
conBiderc<l  constant.  Represent  by  Fi,  Ft,  .  .  .  Fn  the  components  of  the 
forces  which  act  in  the  corresponding  elements  of  path.  Represent  by  ve  the 
initial  velocity  of  the  body  along  the  path  us  it  enters  upon  the  first  element, 
and  by  Vi,  vt,  .  .  .  Vn  the  velocity  with  which  it  leaves  each  element.  Then 
from  the  relation  of  Equation  20c  v*  —  v^  =  2as.  Writing  out  this  equation  for 
each  element  and  multiplying  by  m,  we  have 


2»MI|«i 


m«i' 


mv^, 


2maj«i  «  mvt'  —  mvi', 

2ma„«,  =  mt','  -  vu>'„-i, 
and  adding,  writing  Fi  for  miai,  etc.,  we  have 

SFs  =  imv„'  -  Jmco'.  (31) 

But  ZFs  is  the  total  work  done  by  the  acting  forces,  and  imwn'  —  imv^  is 
the  gain  in  kinetic  energy.  Hence  more  generally,  the  work  done  on  a  free 
body  by  the  forces  which  act  on  it  in  any  path  ia  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy 
gained  by  the  body. 

If  the  work  done  is  positive,  the  kinetic  energy  increases  and  the 
work  done  is  equal  to  the  gain  in  kinetic  energy.  If  the  work  is 
negative,  the  kinetic  energy  diminishes  and  the  work  done  is  equal 
to  the  loss  of  kinetic  energy.  The  relation  expressed  in  the  above 
formula  vras  first  given  by  Huygens. 

83.  Quantity  of  Motioii.  —  The  important  place  which  kinetic 
energy  holds  among  the  fundamental  quantities  of  mechanics  waa 
recognized  by  Leibnitz.  He  gave  to  the  function  tnv^  the  name 
vis  viva,  by  which  name  it  was  for  a  long  time  known.  He  was  so 
impressed  with  its  important  relations  that  he  considered  it  as  meas- 
uring the  quantity  of  motion  of  the  body,  in  distinction  from  the 
view  held  by  Descartes  and  Newton,  who  defined  momentum  as 
the  measure  of  quantity  of  motion.  Quantity  of  motion  is  so 
unintelligible  a  term  that  the  controversy  which  arose  about  these 
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definitions  could  never  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  but  it 
at  least  directed  attention  to  the  resemblances  and  differences  of  the 
two  quantities. 

They  are  both  alike  in  being  functions  of  the  mass  and  the 
velocity  and  in  expressing  the  relations  of  the  body  to  some  force 
which  may  be  conceived  as  having  acted  to  produce  the  motion, 
or  which,  by  acting  in  opposition  to  the  motion,  may  bring  the 
body  to  rest.  They  differ  in  this,  that  the  momentum  expresses 
the  relations  of  the  velocity  to  the  force  in  terms  of  the  time  during 
which  the  body  will  move  until  it  comes  to  rest;  while  the  ris  viva 
expresses  this  relation  in  terms  of  the  di.stance  through  which  the 
body  will  move  before  it  comes  to  rest.  If  bodies  having  different 
velocities  travel  against  equal  constant  forces  until  they  come  to 
rest,  the  times  during  which  they  will  be  moving  will  be  propor- 
tional to  their  momenta,  while  the  distances  they  will  traverse  will 
be  proportional  to  their  vis  vivas. 

84.  Work  Done  by  an  Impulse.  —  When  a  body  is  acted  on  by 
an  impulsive  force  (§  77),  the  work  done  by  the  force,  in  the  short 
distance  through  which  (he  body  moves  while  acted  on  by  force, 
cannot  be  calculated  directly.  It  will,  however,  be  equal  to  the 
increase  in  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body,  or  to 

Jwip'  —  §mPo'. 
This  quantity  may  be  written  in  the  form 

gm  (f  —  Va)  {v  +  To), 
and  TO  (r  —  ro)  equals  J,  the  impulse,  by  Equation  29.     Hence  the 
work  done  by  an  impulse  J  is  equal  to 

J  4^"-  (32) 

Sometimes  the  distance  s  is  known,  through  which  the  body 
moves  while  the  impulsive  force  is  acting.  In  such  a  case  we  may 
find  an  average  value  of  the  force  from  the  formula 

r  = ■ 


8s-  Work  Done  by  a  System  of  Forces.  —  It  has  been  shown  in 
another  connection  (§  45)  that  when  several  forces  act  on  a  body, 
the  work  that  is  done  when  the  body  moves  through  any  path  is 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  done  by  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
in  the  same  motion.  Therefore  if  several  forces  act  on  a  body 
which  is  otherwise  free  so  that  the  body  moves  in  the  direction 
of  their  resultant,  the  work  which  is  done,  and  the  kinetic  energy 
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which  is  gained,  will  be  determined  by  the  magnitude  oi  tbe  re- 
sultant and  the  extent  of  the  motion. 

Even  if  the  body  is  constrained  by  some  condition  so  that  it  is 
not  entirely  free  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the 
applied  forces,  it  is  always  possible  to  represent  the  constraint  by 
the  introduction  of  an  additional  force  of  the  appropriate  magnitude 
and  direction.  In  actual  experience  these  additional  forces  are 
generally  the  reactions  of  some  surface  over  which  the  body  is 
constrained  to  move,  or  of  some  connecting  piece  by  which  it  is 
prevented  from  moving  except  in  certain  paths.  For  instance,  if 
the  body  is  a  smooth  ball,  rolling  about  in  a  smooth  bowl,  the 
applied  force  is  the  weight  of  the  ball.  The  constraint  is  the  con- 
dition that  the  ball  shall  always  touch  the  bowl,  and  the  equivalent 
force  is  the  reaction  of  the  bowl  against  the  ball,  which  is  a  force 
always  normal  to  its  surface.  Similarly  if  the  body  is  a  pendulum 
bub,  the  applied  force  is  its  weight,  the  constraint  is  the  condition 
that  the  cord  shall  always  be  stretched,  and  the  equivalent  force 
is  the  tension  in  the  cord.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  body  moves 
under  the  action  of  the  resultant  of  these  forces  as  if  it  were  a  free 
body. 

The  result  of  work  done  on  a  free  body  by  a  combination  of 
forces  is  a  change  in  its  kinetic  energy.  The  magnitude  of  this 
change  is  equal  to  the  work  done  by  the  resultant  and  is  positive 
or  negative  according  as  the  resultant  does  positive  or  negative 
work.  If  the  body  starts  from  rest  under  the  action  of  the  given 
forces,  it  will  move  in  the  direction  of  their  resultant,  and  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  body  will  increase. 

We  may  state  the  same  conclusion  in  another  way,  by  remem- 
bering that  forces  do  positive!  or  negative  work,  according  as  their 
components  along  the  line  of  motion  are  in  the  direction  of  motion 
or  are  in  the  opposite  direction;  and  that  the  component  of  the 
resultant  in  the  line  of  motion  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
positive  and  negative  components  of  the  several  forces.  We  may 
therefore  .say  that  the  work  done  by  the  forces  which  do  positive 
work  is  etjual  to  the  work  done  against  the  forces  which  do  negative 
work  added  to  the  kinetic  energy  gained  by  the  body.  If  we  use 
Wp  and  W„  to  represent  the  quantities  of  positive  and  of  negative 
work  done,  and  use  A't  and  Ka  to  represent  the  final  and  initial 
values  of  the  kinetic  energy,  we  may  express  this  relation  in  the 
formula 

W,-Wn  =  Kx-Ko.  (33) 
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In  the  special  case  in  which  the  forces  a,te  in  equilibrium,  so  that 
there  is  no  resultant,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  bodj'  does  not  change. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  work  done  on  the  body  by  the  system  of 
forces,  considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  work  done  by  the  forces 
which  do  positive  work  is  numerically  equal  to  the  work  done  by 
those  which  do  negative  work. 

86.  Potential  Energy.  —  There  arc  very  many  cases  in  nature  in 
which  the  forces  which  act  on  a  body,  or  at  least  those  forces  which 
are  considered  in  the  study  of  the  body's  motion,  depend  only  on 
the  position  of  the  body  relative  to  other  bodies  which  act  on  it. 
Such  forces  may,  for  the  present,  be  called  pos^Uional  forces.  In 
case  the  bodies  upon  which  they  depend  remain  6xed,  the  positional 
forces  which  act  upon  a  moving  body,  as  it  traverses  any  path,  will 
be  the  same  in  whichever  direction  it  is  moving,  and  will  not  de- 
pend upon  any  peculiarities  of  its  motion.  The  work  which  is  done 
on  the  body  by  those  forces,  when  it  traverses  any  path,  is  there- 
fore numerically  equal  and  of  opposite  sign  to  the  work  which  is 
done  upon  it  when  it  traverses  the  same  path  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

When  a  body  is  displaced  in  such  a  way  that  negative  work  has 
been  done  upon  it  by  positional  forces,  it  is  said  to  have  acquired 
potential  energy.  The  potential  energy  thus  acquired  is  measured 
by  the  work  done  against  these  positional  forces,  or  by  the  work 
which  they  will  do  if  the  body  is  abandoned  to  their  action  and 
retraces  its  path  in  the  oppo.site  direction. 

If  the  forces  against  which  the  work  represented  by  1F«  in  Equa- 
tion 33  is  done  are  positional,  the  body  acquires  thereby  potential 
energy  P|  —  Po  =  W„  representing  by  Pi  and  Po  the  final  and 
initial  values  of  the  potential  energj-.     We  then  have 


W,  =  P,-Po  +  Ki-Ko. 


(34) 


Other  forces  often  act  upon  a  body  which  do  not  depend  solely 
on  it«  position.  Indeed,  in  actual  mechanical  operations,  such 
forces  always  arise,  though  they  are  often  ignored  in  formal  prob- 
lems. When  they  exist,  it  is  found  that  they  always  depend  upon 
the  motion  of  the  body.  They  may  therefore,  for  the  present,  be 
called  motiimal  Jirrccs.  A  peculiarity  which  all  motional  forces 
poaseas  in  common  is  that  they  are  always  directed  oppositely  to 
the  direction  of  the  bodj^'s  motion,  so  that  the  work  which  they 
do  is  Jiegative.  Work  done  against  such  forces  does  not  give  to 
the  body  potential  energy,  for  tlie  lM)dy,  if  left  to  itself,  will  not 
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kbe  set  in  motion  or  be  made  to  retrace  its  patli  by  these  forces. 
'If  some  of  the  worlt  represented  by  W„  in  Equation  33  is  done 

against  motional  forces,  this  does  not  appear  as  potential  energy. 

Representing  it  by  W„,  and  the  work  done  against  positional  forces 

again  by  Pi  —  Po  we  have 

W,  =  W„  +  P,-P,  +  Ki-  Ko.  (35) 

87.  Conservation  of  Mechanical  Energy.  —  These  positional  and 
motional  forces  are  commonly  called  conservative  and  non-conserva- 
tive forces  respectively.  The  reason  for  these  names  will  be  seen 
if  we  consider  these  forces  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  they 
affect  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  body  upon  which  they  act.  If 
the  only  forces  which  are  acting  are  positional,  the  work  done  by 
those  forces  which  do  positive  work  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
potential  energy  and  the  kinetic  energy  gained  by  the  body.  In 
the  special  case  in  which  no  positive  work  is  done,  the  sum  of  the 
kinetic  energj*  and  the  potential  energy  of  the  body  remains  con- 
stant, or  is  conserved.  In  this  case  W^  =  0  in  Equation  35  from 
the  condition  that  the  only  forces  acting  are  positional,  and  Wp  —  0 
because  by  hypothesis  no  positive  work  is  done.  The  law  of  con- 
servation is  then  expressed  by  the  relation 

I  Pi  +  Ki  =  Pa  +  Ko. 

If  some  of  the  forces  which  act  on  the  body  are  motional,  the 
work  done  against  them  has  no  equivalent  in  potential  energy 
gained  by  the  body.  In  this  case,  therefore,  if  there  are  no  forces 
doing  positive  work,  the  sum  of  the  potential  energy  and  the 
kinetic  energy  of  a  body  does  not  remain  constant,  or  is  not  con- 
served. In  all  cases  in  which  motional  forces  occur,  the  sum  of  the 
potential  energy  and  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  continually  dimin- 
ishes. In  this  case  W,^  in  Equation  35  does  not  vanish,  and  when 
Wp  =  0,  we  have 

Pi  +  Kt  =  Fo  +  Ko-W„; 

the  sum  Pi  +  Ki  is  less  as  W„  is  greater. 

88.  Energy  Criterion  of  Equilibrium.  —  When  a  system  of  bodies, 
initially  at  rest,  possesses  potential  energy  and  is  not  acted  on  by 
external  forces,  the  forces  to  which  the  potential  energy  is  due  will 
set  the  bodies  in  motion  in  such  directions  as  to  diminish  the  poten- 
tial energy.  Motions  in  directions  such  that  by  reason  of  them 
the  potential  energy  increases  are  not  spontaneous  or  natural,  and 
will  not  be  set  up  by  the  forces  of  the  system  (§  29). 
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A  body  ao  situated  that  any  conceivable  displacement  of  it, 
consistent  with  the  circumstances  of  its  position,  will  result  in  an 
increase  in  its  potential  energy,  will  return  toward  its  original 
position  if  it  is  slightly  displaced  from  it.  Such  a  body  is  said  to 
be  in  stable  equilibrium.  Wiien  the  displacement  in  any  direction 
results  in  no  change  in  the  potential  energy,  the  body  will  neither 
return  nor  proceed  further  if  it  is  slightly  displaced  in  that  direction. 
It  is  then  in  neutral  equilibrium  with  respect  to  motion  in  that 
direction.  A  body  which  is  in  equilibrium,  but  so  situated  that  a 
displacement  in  any  direction  will  result  in  a  decrease  in  its  potential 
energy,  is  in  unstable  equilibrium  with  respect  to  motion  in  that 
direction. 

These  cases  are  illustrated  severally  by  a  cone  standing  on  its 
base,  lying  on  its  side,  and  balanced  on  its  apex,  on  a  flat  hori- 
zontal table. 


EXAMPLES,  VII 

1.  Show  that  when  a  force  acta  on  a  free  Itody,  the  force  is  equal  to  the  rale  at 
vkich  the  kinetic  energy  changes  as  the  body  traverses  space;  or  to  the  space-rate  of 
cKange  of  kineiic  energy. 

From  Equation  31  we  have 

ZFs  =  imvn'  -  imvf. 
If  the  space  traversed  is  so  small  that  we  may  consider  the  force  acting  in 
It  u  constant,  we  shall  have  from  this 

I 

and  this  U  manifestly  the  rat«  of  change  of  kinetic  energy  with  respect  to  spaee. 
It  may  otherwi.se  be  stated  to  be  the  change  in  kinetic  energy  per  unit  of  length. 

2.  WluU  constant  force  applied  to  a  body  of  mass  m  to  lift  Ufrom  rest,  will  raise 
it  s  feet  in  I  seeonds  t 

The  applied  force  F  acts  against  the  weight  of  the  body,  mg,  so  that  the  accel- 

*2ms 
eration  a  is  given  by  ma  —  F  —  rng.      But  2»  =  a/*,  so  that  F  =  mg  ■\-  — j-- 

3.  //  a  body  is  ascending,  and  passes  a  certain  point  ivilh  the  velocity  v,  what 
eonstarU  force  mutt  be  applied  to  it,  as  U  nwves  through  the  distance  a,  to  gife  it  the 
velocity  v't 

To  change  the  kinetic  energy  from  Jm»»  to  Jmti'*,  work  equal  to  \mi>'*  —  \mt? 

must  be  done.     The  force  doing  the  work  is  the  difference  between  the  applied 

foroe  F  and  the  weight  mg.     Setting  the  work  done  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy 

gained  we  have 

„       twr''  -  imp* 

r  -  J +  rnq. 

When  the  force  applied  is  such  that  the  velocity  does  not  change,  it  equals 
the  weight. 
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4.   The  Ballistic  Pendulum.  —  A  heavy  block  of  wood  is  suspended  no  at 
awing  freely  around  n  horizonUil  axis.     A  bullet  is  shot  inU>  it.     Wluit  obscrtialiona 
must  be  made  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  bullet? 

The  bullet  gives  up  its  momentum  to  the  Ijlock,  so  that  if  we  know  the  masses 
m  and  M  of  the  bullet  and  of  the  block,  and  can  determine  the  veloeity  V  of  the 
block,  we  CAn  get  the  velocity  v  of  the  bullet  from  the  formula  mv  =  Ml',  in 
which  we  neglect  the  small  change  in  the  mass  of  the  block  which  the  mass  of 
the  bullet  will  make.  We  may  get  V  by  observing  the  height  h  to  which  the 
block  rises  at  the  end  of  its  swing.  Equating  kinetic  and  potential  energy,  we 
have  iMV^  =  Mgh. 

It  is  better  to  allow  the  block  to  swing  as  a  pendulum,  and  to  determine  its 

period  T.    Then  since  its  motion  is  approximately  simple  harmonic,  the  velocity 

2ra 
at  the  mid-point  of  ita  swing  ia  given  by  V  =  ^hp-,  in  which  a  iw  the  amplitude, 

or  extent  of  swing  from  the  mid-point.     This  can  be  measured  for  each  experi- 
ment, and  the  velocity  thus  determined. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  bullet  i»  much  greater  than  that  of  the  block.  Most 
of  the  bulJct'a  energy  is  spent  tu  doing  work  against  non-conaervative  forces  as 
it  penetrates   the  Wock.     The  energy  of  the  bullet  ia  \mi''\  substituting  for  v 


I 


from  the  equation  of  momentum,  it  ia  given  by  .- 


1  M'V      M    1 


-  M I  '>,  so  that 


'2     m         m 

the  kinetic  energy  of  the  bullet  ia  greater  than  tliat  of  the  block  in  the  ratio  of 
the  masses  of  the  block  and  of  the  bullet.  TIuk  relation  ceases  to  hold  when  the 
bullet's  mass  ia  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  mass  of  the  block. 


dthamics  of  extended  bodies 

Center  of  Mass 

8g.  Body  and  Particle.  —  In  the  original  statement  of  Newton's 
laws  of  motion,  and  in  the  use  made  of  them,  the  motions  are 
described  as  those  of  a  body.  Ordinarily  the  word  body  means  a 
mass  of  matter  occupying  a  finite  volume;  and  if  this  meaning  is 
accepted,  there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  application  of 
the  laws  of  motion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  a  body  moves,  its 
parts  are  not  generally  moving  with  equal  velocities  and  accelera- 
tions. Those  bodies  to  which  the  laws  of  motion  apply  unam- 
biguously are  bodies  so  small  that  the  motions  of  their  different 
parts  are  not  perceptibly  different.  Such  bodies  are  called  par- 
ticles. In  certain  circumstances  extended  bodies  move  in  such  a 
way  that  the  motions  of  all  their  parts  are  alike  or  nearly  alike, 
and  can  be  represented  either  exactly,  as  in  the  case  of  a  falling 
body,  or  approximately,  as  in  the  case  of  a  swinging  pendulum 
bob,  by  the  motion  of  a  single  point.  In  all  such  cases  the  body 
behaves,  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  motion,  like  a  particle. 
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Fig.  7a 


Any  set  of  particles  whose  motion  is  under  consideration  is  called 
a  system  of  particles.  A  body  may  be  considered  as  a  system  of 
particles  rigidly  connected  together. 

It  is  convenient  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  description  of  the  motion 
of  a  body  or  of  a  system  of  particles,  as  far  as  possible,  to  that  of 
the  motion  of  a  single  particle.  This  can  be  done  by  the  help  of 
the  conception  of  the  center  of  mass. 

go.   Center  of  Mass.  —  We  may  define  the 
center  of  mass  of  two  particles,  as  the  point 
on  the  line  which  joins  them  (Fig.  69),  which 
ft  divides  that  line  into 

vJ?     d  '  3r         O    segments     inversely 

^»  proportional   to  the 
'*■  masses  at  their  ex- 

tremities.    If  WTi  and  mj  represent  the  masses,  di  and  dt  the  segments 
of  the  line  joining  them,  this  definition  gives 

niidi  =  mjrfj.  (36) 

The  center  of  mass  of  three  particles  (Fig.  70)  is  obtained  by 
first  locating  the  center  of  mass  of  two  of  them,  supposing  a  mass 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  masses  placed  at  that  point,  and  then 
determining  the  center  of  mass  between  this  imaginary  mass  and 
the  third  particle.  The  center  of  mass  of  a  larger  number  of  par- 
ticles is  obtained  by  an  extension  of  the  process  j  ust  described. 

We  may  define  the  center  of  mass  in  another  way,  which  is  pecul- 
iarly convenient  when  we  come  to  examine  its  properties.  To  do 
this  we  suppose  the  position  of  each  particle  given  by  means  of  its 
coordinates  x,  y,  z,  referred  to  rectangular  axes.  Designating  those 
giving  the  positions  of  different  particles  by  subscripts,  and  u.sing 
{,  17,  f  to  express  the  coordinates  of  the  center  of  mass,  we  define  them 
by  the  formulas 

wtiXi  -|-  TOjij  -f-  •  ■  •  >n,x. 


i 


•  m„y. 


mi  -f-  OTj  -I-  • 
rriiZi  +  miZj  -f- 


mi  -f-  m,  -f- 


(37) 


If  we  use  M  =  mi  +  mt+  .  .  ■  m,   to  express  the  mass  of  the 
system,  these  equations  may  be  written 


M{  =  2mz,  Mr)  =  Smy,  .Vf  =  Smz. 


Ca 
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Fig.  71. 


To  show  that  this  definition  of  the  center  of  mass  is  equivalent  to  the  first 
one  given,  it  will  be  auificicat  to  consider  the  simple  case  in  which  the  particles 

lie  in  a  plane,  say  the  j;^-plane. 

The  center  of  mass  of  the  two  particles  mi, 
OTi  (Fig.  71)  will  bo  given  by 

(mi  +  m,)  J  =  rniJi  +  miX,, 
(mi  +  m,)  ij  =  mij/i  +  miyi. 
From  these  equations  we  get 

mi  (f  -  X\)  =  m,  (it  -  t), 
Wi  (i)  —  !/i)  =  m,  (y,  —  ij), 
and  these  equations  are  also  obtained  by  pro- 
jecting on  the  axes  the  segments  of  the  tine 
joining  the  particles  made  by  the  center  of  mass,  according  to  the  first  definition. 
The  two  definitions  therefore  designate  the  same  point  in  this  case,  and  the 
proof  may  readily  be  extended  to  take  in  three  or  any  number  of  particles. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  choice  of  a  different  set  of  axes  of 
reference  might  lead  to  the  designation  of  a  different  point  for  the 
center  of  mass;  but  more  extended  analysis  shows  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  designation  of  the  center  of  mass  depends  only 
upon  the  ma.sses  and  distribution  of  the  particles  and  is  independent 
of  the  position  of  the  axes. 

If  the  origin  of  coordinates  is  taken  at  the  center  of  mass,  {,  ij,  f 
vanish  and  we  have  2mx  =  0,  2mi/  =  0,  -mz  =  0. 

Qi.  Velocity  of  the  Center  of  Mass.  —  The  assignment  of  the  name 
center  of  mass  to  the  point  defined  by  the  equations  of  the  last  section 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  motions  of  that  point  depend  in  a  sim- 
ple and  systematic  way  upon  the  motions  of  the  individual  particles. 

To  find  the  velocity  of  the  center  of  mass  we  suppose  that  the 
particles  of  the  system  move  during  a  short  time  (,  in  which  we 
can  consider  their  velocities  constant,  from  positions  indicated  by 
unprimed  letters  to  positions  indicated  by  primed  letters.  The 
i-co6rdinates  of  the  center  of  mass  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
time  i  will  be  given  by 

Af{  =  miXi  -\-  mjXi  -+-•■•  m,ia, 
Mf  =  MiTi'  +  mjX;'  +  •  •  •  mrXn  , 
and  the  y-  and  z-coordinatcs  will  be  given  by  similar  equations. 
Subtracting  the  first  equation  of  each  set  from  the  second,  and  divid- 
ing by  i  we  obtain 


Mt'  —  i       .„  j/  -  Ji   I   „  ^%  —  ^i 
— -. —  =  "»i -. r  wij      --  ■■  ■  ■ 


m„ 


3-11  Xn 


M'L^  =  m,y^-^'  +  m,V^-^  + 


t 


t 


t 


xei'  —  f  _  ^  ^\    —  ^1    I    ,.,   gj'  —  g»   I 


m. 


Vn 


m. 


2»     -  Z« 
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The  factors  =-j — -,  ^— ^ — ,  * — r— ^   are  the  components  of   the 

velocity  of  the  center  of  mass.  The  terms  in  any  one  column  on  the 
right  are  the  components  of  the  momentum  of  one  of  the  particles, 
and  the  sums  on  the  right  are  the  sums  of  those  components.  We 
therefore  obtain  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  the  center  of 
mass  by  adding  the  components  of  the  momenta  of  the  several  par- 
ticles and  dividing  by  the  sum  of  the  masses. 

The  velocity  of  the  center  of  mass,  obtained  from  the  three  com- 
ponent velocities,  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  their 
squares.  The  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  three 
component  momenta  is  the  resultant  of  the  momenta  of  the  particles 
in  the  system.  We  therefore  obtain  the  velocity  of  the  center  of 
mass  by  the  following  rule: 

The  velocity  of  the  center  of  mass  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
resultant  momentum  of  the  system  by  the  sum  of  the  masses. 

Using  U,  V,  W,  «i,  ri,  wi,  etc..  for  the  component  velocities  of  the 
center  of  mass  and  of  the  individual  particles,  the  velocity  of  the 
center  of  mass  is  given  by  the  equations 


MU  =  2mu,  MV  =  Smr,  MW  =  Zmw. 


(39) 


If  the  origin  of  coordinates  is  at  the  center  of  mass  and  moves 
with  it,  U,  V,  W  vanish  and  we  have  Imu  =  0,  Zmv  =  0,  Imw  =  0. 

92.  Acceleration  of  the  Center  of  Mass.  —  If  any  of  the  particles 
of  a  system  arc  acted  on  by  forces,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  par- 
ticles is  accelerated,  the  motion  of  the  center  of  ma.ss  will  in  general 
be  accelerated  also.  To  find  the  acceleration  we  supjwse  that  the 
velocities  of  the  particles  change  during  a  time  t,  so  short  that  the 
accelerations  during  it  may  be  considered  constant,  from  values  indi- 
cated by  unprimed  letters  to  values  indicated  by  primed  letters. 
Writing  out  the  equations  for  the  component  velocities  along  the 
x-a-xis  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  time  I  we  have 

MU   =  miWi  -h  TOiUj  -f-  .  .  .  m^Un, 
MU'  =  Wiiii'  -f  mjMj'  -|-  .  .  .  m^'u/, 

id  similar  equations  hold  for  the  comjxtnent  velocities  along  the 
other  axes. 

Subtracting  the  first  equation  of  each  set  from  the  second  and 
dividing  Ity  I  we  have 
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M =  Wj (-  7/lj -f- 


m. 


M,    —  U, 


M —  =  mi  — f-  mj  — 


p» 


M^^^^^m.^ 


t 
The  factors 


+ 


—  +  m,  — ^ + 


m. 


p«  —  P, 


m. 


f/'-f/     V'-V     W'~W 


,  ,  are  the  component  accel- 

erations of  the  center  of  mass.  The  terms  in  any  column  on  the 
right  are  the  products  of  the  mass  of  a  particle  by  its  component 
accelerations,  or  are  equal  to  the  components  along  the  axes  of  the 
force  acting  on  the  particle. 

Using  A,  B,  C,  ai,  bi,  Ci,  etc.,  to  represent  the  component  accelera- 
tions of  the  center  of  mass  and  of  the  in  Jividuat  particles,  the  accel- 
eration of  the  center  of  mass  is  given  by  the  equations 

MA  =  Znia,  MB  =  Xmb,  MC  =  Smc.  (40) 

We  obtain  from  these  equations  the  following  rule: 

The  acceleration  of  the  center  of  mass  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  particles  of  the  system  by  the 
sum  of  the  masses. 

Since  the  sum  of  the  masses  multiplied  by  the  acceleration  of 
the  center  of  mass  is  equal  to  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting 
on  the  system,  this  rule  may  be  otherwise  stated  by  saying  that 
the  center  of  mass  moves  as  if  all  the  masses  of  the  system  were 
concentrated  in  it,  and  were  there  acted  on  by  a  force  equal  to  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces. 

This  law  has  been  tacitly  assumed  in  all  the  experiments  in  which  we  have 
used  moving  weights  to  illustrate  the  simple  mechanical  laws.  We  have  treated 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  each  case  an  if  it  were  a  single  force,  and  have  treated 
the  txxly  as  a  mass  situated  at  a  point.  The  real  forces  were  of  coarse  the 
weights  of  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  Ixidy.  Their  resultant  was  the  force  which 
we  used  as  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  its  point  of  application,  whose  motion  was 
studied,  was  the  center  of  mass. 

The  forces  which  act  ujkid  a  system  of  bodies  arise  cither  from  the  action  of 
bodies  outside  the  system,  or  from  the  interaction  of  bodies  in  the  system.  Such 
forces  are  called  eilemal  and  internal  forces  respectively.  It  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  notice  that  the  motion  of  the  center  of  mass  is  not  affected  by  the 
action  of  internal  forces.  For,  by  the  third  law  of  motion,  these  internal  forces 
always  occur  us  pairs  of  tHjual  and  oppositi!  forces.  The  resultant  of  each  such 
pair  of  forces  is  zero,  and  they  therefore  contribute  nothing  to  the  resultant 
force  from  which  the  motion  of  the  center  of  mass  is  determined.  If  the  center 
of  mass  is  at  any  time  at  rest,  it  cannot  be  set  in  motion  by  the  internal  forces 
of  the  system,  and  will  therefore  remain  at  rest  unless  external  forces  act. 
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93.  The  Kinetic  Energy  of  a  System  of  Particles.  —  The  kinetic 
energj'  of  a  system  of  moving  particles  may  be  expressed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  include  in  its  expression  the  velocity  of  the  center  of 
mass.  To  form  this  expression  we  construct  a  diagram  by  drawing 
vectors  from  a  point  0  to  represent  the  velocities  V\,  »j,  .  .  .  r,,  V 
for  the  several  particles  and  for  the  center  of  mass  (Fig.  72),  and 
from  the  terminal  point  of  the  vector  V, 
representing  the  velocity  of  the  center  of 
mass,  we  draw  vectors  U\,  Uj,  .  .  .  u,  to  the 
terminal  points  of  the  vectors  ri,  Vt,  .  ■  .  c«. 
These  vectors,  being  the  vector  differences 
between  the  several  velocities  and  the  ve- 
locity of  the  center  of  mass,  are  the  velocities 
of  the  several  particles  relative  to  the  center  J^'  ^^  ^ 

of  mass  taken  as  origin.     We  shall  designate  the  projections  of  Ui, 
ui  .  .  .  u,  on  the  line  of  T  by  ti,  62  .  .  .  6,.     Then  from  the  tri- 
angle whose  sides  are  vu  ui,  and  V  we  have 
r,»=F»  +  ui*-f-26,F. 
Multiplying  this  equation  by  \mi,  we  have  ^ 

and  similar  equations  hold  for  the  other  masses.  Adding  them 
we  obtain  on  the  left  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energies  of  the  several 
particles,  or  the  kinetic  energy  K  of  the  system.  The  first  term 
on  the  right  is  \MV*.  The  sum  of  the  second  terms  is  the  sum  of 
the  kinetic  energies  of  the  several  particles  when  moving  with  the 
velocities  which  they  have  relative  to  the  center  of  mass.  The 
sum  of  the  last  terms  is 

(mibi -f- TO»fet  +  ■  •  •  m^K)V 

and  equals  zero,  since  the  sum  in  parenthesis  represents  the  re- 
sultant momentum  of  the  system  in  the  direction  of  V  referred  to 
the  center  of  mass  as  origin  (§  91).  We  therefore  obtain  for  the 
kinetic  energy'  the  equation 

K  =  \MV*  +  Z\mu*',  (41) 

and  can  give  for  it  the  following  rule: 

The  kinetic  energy  of  a  system  of  particles  is  the  sum  of  the 
kinetic  energies  of  a  mass  equal  t<j  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the 
particles  and  moving  with  the  velocity  of  the  center  of  mass,  and 
of  the  several  particles  moving  with  the  velocities  which  they  have 
relative  to  the  center  of  mass. 
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If  the  center  of  mass  is  an  origin  from  which  the  velocities  of  the  parts  of  the 
system  may  be  determined,  the  kinetic  energy  of  tlie  syaU'm  will  be  tlie  sum  of 
the  kinctifi  energies  of  tlie  parts  detcrmineci  from  these  velocities.  If,  besides 
the  motions  of  the  parts  relative  to  the  center  of  mass,  the  system  as  a  whole 
has  a  motion  relative  to  some  external  point,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system 
relative  Ui  that  point  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  kinetic  energy  already  obtained 
an  additional  amount  (Kjual  to  the  kinetic  energy  obtained  by  supposing  all  the 
system  concentrated  at  the  center  of  mass,  and  moving  with  the  velocity  of  the 
center  of  miiss  relative  to  the  external  point. 

It  follows  from  this  statement  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  system  will  never 
be  zero  unless  each  part  of  the  system  is  at  rest.  The  system  as  a  whole  may 
have  no  momentum  even  though  its  parts  are  moving,  provided  its  center  of 
mass  is  at  rest,  but  it  will  always  have  kinetic  enci^y  unless  each  of  its  parts 
separately  is  at  rest.  The  reason  for  this  difference  lies  in  this:  that  momentum 
is  a  vector  and  that  consequently  two  momenta  in  opixwite  directions  may  be 
added  so  as  to  be  e<iual  to  no  momentum;  while  kinetic  energj'  is  not  a  vector, 
is  always  a  positive  quantity,  and  so  when  two  kinetic  energies  are  added  together 
the  result  is  always  positive. 


EXAMPLES,  Vin 

1.  Collision  of  Bodies.  —  When  the  system  consists  of  two  bodies,  and  these 
bodies  interact  by  collision,  the  forces  called  out  by  the  collision  are  internal 
forces,  and  the  velocity  of  the  center  of  muss  reniains  unchanged.  In  the  simplest 
case,  in  which  the  bodies  are  spheres,  whasc  centers  arc  moving  along  the  same 
line,  the  collision  gives  rise  to  forces  which  arc  in  the  same  line.  Calling  the 
masses  of  the  spheres  mi  and  mi,  their  velocities  before  collision  u,  and  ut,  their 
velocities  after  collision  vt  and  vt,  and  the  velocity  of  the  center  of  mass  v,  we  must 
have 

'     (jni+mi)ti  =  miui  +  mtui  =  ntiVi+mtVt.  (42) 

This  equation  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  find  the  velocities  of  the  spheres 
after  collision.  .Vnothcr  equation  is  needwl,  which  is  supplioti  by  the  use  of  an 
experimental  law  discovered  by  Newton,  that  when  two  bodies  collide  in  the  way 
we  have  assumed,  their  relative  vclocitj'  changes  in  a  couataut  ratio.  Stated  in 
symbols  this  law  gives 

« (ui  -  Ut)  =  Vt  -  ('1,  (48) 

in  which  e  is  experimentally  a  constant  number.     It  is  called  the  coefficient  of 
reatiiulion.      Its  value  may  be  as  great  as  1  in  the  ideal  case  of  perfectly  elastic 
bodies,  but  in  real  l>o(lt(»  it  is  always  less  than    1,  and  in  many  cases  of  soft, 
adherent  bodies,  it  is  not  perceptibly  different  from  0. 
From  these  equations  we  get 

"'  °  ''  ~  m     4-m    '  ("'  ~  •*•)•  Pi  =  "  +  „      ,„    e  (U,  -  U,). 

Wi  +  ntt  m\  -f-  mi 

If  e  —  0,  the  spheres  acquire  the  same  velocity,  Vt  =  V|  —  v,  the  velocity  of  the 
center  of  mass.     In  the  ideal  case  in  which  e  =  1,  we  have 

(mi  —  m,)  Ui  -(-  2  mjMi  2  mi«i  —  (m\  —  m,)  ui 

J ,        I,,  s  . . 

mi  +  mi  mi  +  mj 

In  experimenting  on  ooUiisioos,  the  velocity  Ui  is  often  0;  in  this  case  we  have 


Vl  = 


(44) 
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ri  - 


(mi  -  wi)  u, 


i>i  -= 


2miui 


If  in  this  case  we  further  take  the  two  spheres  equal,  we  have 

•'i  =0,     f ,  =  ui, 
ao  that  the  spheres  exchange  velocities. 

If  ut  =  0,  and  mj  ia  very  great,  ao  that  it  can  be  taken  aa  infinitely  great,  we 
have  from  the  general  equation 
I  vi  =-  eiii,     V,  =  0. 

This  result  suggests  a  way  to  determine  e.  A  sphere  may  be  dropped  from  a 
known  h^ght  A  on  a  heavy  slab  of  marble  or  steel,  and  the  height  k  to  which 
it  rebounds  may  be  measured.     The  value  of  ui  is  given  by  ui  =  ^2gh,  and  of 

rj  by  vi  =  ^2gk,  so  that  «  =  V I  " 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  spheres  before  collision  is  given  in  terms  of  the 
Telocity  of  the  center  of  mass  by 

}(mi  +  m.)  t/=  +  Jmi  (ui  -  t')'  +  iwit  {v  —  u,)». 
After  ooUiaion  the  kinetic  energy  is 

i(mi  +  mi) «»  +  imi  (»  -  p,)«  +  Jwi,  (p,  -  p)«. 
From  the  fundamental  equations  it  is  easy  to  show  that  p  —  Pi  =  e  (ui  —  »); 
Pi  —  i<  =■  e  (p  —  Ui),  and  making  these  substitutions  in  the  second  equation  and 
subtracting  it  from  the  first,  we  get  for  the  kinetic  energy  lost  by  oollimon 

I  —  e* 

—^ —  (m,  («i  -  p)«  +  wi,  (o  -  ui)*). 

By  substituting  the  value  of  p  in  terms  of  ui  and  U]  this  is  easily  reduced  to 
fixifni       1 


"•i  +  "ii 


("1  -ui)'. 


In  the  ideal  ease  in  which  e  =  \  there  ia  no  kinetic  energy  lost  by  ooUision. 
In  all  other  cases  kinetic  energy  is  lost. 


Uniplanar  Motion  of  Rigid  Bodies 


I  UI  a 

^V      94.   Motion  of  Extended  Bodies.  —  In  discussing  the  motion  of 
^1  bodies  which  are  too  large  to  be  treated  as  particles,  it  ia  con- 
^V  vcnient  to  limit  ourselves  to  motion  in  a  plane.     Motion  in  three 
dimensions  is  so  complicated  that  even  its  fundamental  charac- 
teristics   cannot    l)e    dcnionstrat<>d    by    elementary    methods.     In 
uniplanar  motion,  the  parts  of  the  Ixwty  move  in  the  same  plane 
or  in  parallel  planes.     The  formal  object  of  our  study  will  therefore 
^H  be  a  plane  figure  moving  in  its  own  plane,  and  carrying  masses 
^M  which  are  placed  at  some  or  all  of  the  points  of  the  figure  and 
rigidly  attached  to  each  other. 

When  a  plane  figure  moves  so  that  all  its  points  move  in  similar 
And  oquul  paths,  its  motion  is  called  a  translation.     A  translation 
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Jig.  73. 


Fig.  74. 


i.s  effected  when  each  point  of  the  body  undergoes  the  same  dis- 
placement. In  Fig.  73  is  represented  the  translation  of  the  figure 
carrying  the  line  AB  to  a.  new  position  marked  by  A'B'. 
When  a  plane  figure  moves  so 
that  each  point  of  it  describes  an 
arc  of  a  circle  around  a  single 
point  of  the  plane,  which  is  the 
common  center  of  all  the  circu- 
lar paths  described,  its  motion  is 
called  a  rotation.  In  Fig.  74  is 
represented  the  rotation  of  the 
figure  carrying  the  line  AB  about  a  point  C  to 
a  new  position  marked  by  A'B'. 

Any  displacement  of  a  plane  figure  in  a  plane  may  be  obtained 
by  the  combination  of  a  translation  and  a  rotation.  In  Fig.  75, 
in  which  the  operation  by  which  this  is  done  is  described,  the 
figure  is  represented  by  a  single  line  in  it,  A  B,  as  may  obviously 
be  done  in  all  ca-ses.  We  select  a  point  C  either  in  the  figure  or  in 
an  extension  of  the  figure,  supposed  to  move  with  it,  as  the  center 
about  which  rotation  is  to  be  effected.  This  point  is  transferred, 
by  a  translation  of  the  figure,  from  its  original  position  to  that 
which  it  occupies  in  the  position  given  the  figure  by  the  displace- 
ment. The  figure  is  then  rotated  around  this  point  C  as  center 
into  the  position  which  is  given  it  by  the  displacement.     Since  a 

translation  in  any  direction  trans- 
fers any  straight  line  AB  drawn 
in  the  figure  to  a  new  position 
.l"fi",  in  which  that  line  is  paral- 
lel with  its  original  position,  it  ia 
plain  that  the  rotation  involved 
in  this  operation  will  be  the  same, 
'q"  that  is,  will  turn  the  straight  line 
B'  through  the  same  angle,  whatever 

^"'  ^*'  point  in  the  figure  is  taken  as  the 

center  of  rotation.  The  magnitude  and  the  direction  of  the  trans- 
lation will  in  general  depend  upon  the  point  chosen  as  the  center 
of  rotation. 

In  particular,  a  pwint  may  always  bp  chosen  as  the  eenter  of  rotation  such  that 
no  traiwlation  ia  needed  to  effect  its  displacement,  ivbieh  can  be  effwteti  by  a 
simple  rotation  around  that  point  as  center.  Let  the  lino  AB  (Fig.  76)  rejiresent 
the  initial,  and  the  line  A'B'  the  fiuul  position  of  the  tine  representing  the  figure. 
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Draw  the  lines  AA',  BB',  bisect  them  and  erect  perpendiculars  at  the  points  of 
biBection.  These  will  meet  at  the  point  C.  This  point  is  then  such  that  a 
rot&tion  of  AB  around  it  as  center  will  bring  it  to  the  position  A'B'.  For  by 
ooDstruction  we  have  CA  =  CA',  CB  =  CB';  and  tlierefore  the  triangle  CAB 
equal  to  the  triangle  CA'B',  and  the  angle  ACB  equal  to  the  angle  A'CB'.  If 
we  add  to  each  of  these  the  angle  BCA'  we  have  the  angle  /IC.-l'  equal  to  the  angle 
BCB'.  Therefore  the  pointa  .4'  and  B'  are  at  the  same  distances  from  C  as  A 
and  B  respectively  and  have  been  reached  by  the  same  angular  rotation,  so  that 

(pure  rotation  around  ('  has  transferred  AB  Ui  A'B'. 
95.   Rotation.  —  In  order  to  describe  the  rotation  of  a  body  and 
Its  dependence  upon  the  forces  which  act  on  the  body,  it  is  con- 
venient at  this  point  to  introduce  a  method  of  describing  the  motion 
of  the  body  in  terms  of  angular  magnitudes. 
^H        Consider  a  plane  figure  (Fig.  77)  free  to  rotate  about  a  point  0. 
^"     Draw  a  line  0.4  from  this  point  to  any  definite  point  of  the  figure. 
This  line  merely  marks  a  row  of  points  of  the  figure.     From  the 
same  point  or  center  of  rotation,  draw  another  line  OX  of  indefi- 
nite length,  which  is  fixed  in  the  plane  in  space  and  serves  as  an 
axb  of  reference  for  the  measurement  of  angles.     The  position  of 
the  figure  in  the  plane  is  then  determined,  at  any  instant,  by  the 
angle  d  between  this  axis  and  the  line  first  drawn  in  the  figure. 
When  rotation  takes  place,  the  angle  between  these  lines  changes, 
or  the  figure,  as  determined  by  the  line  dra\vn  in  it,  rotates  through 
^_     a  certain  angle  0.     This  angle  is  calleil  the  angular  displacement. 
^P        Each  of  the  points  of  the  figure  moves  through  an  arc  of  a  circle 
'  whose  radius  r  is  its  distance  from  the  center  of  rotation.     If  the 

angle  in  which  the  angular  displacement  is  given  is  measured  in 
rftdians,  the  distance  s  traversed  by  each  point  of  the  figure,  in 
the  circular  arc  which  it  describes,  is  equal  to  its  distance  from  the 
^_  center  multiplied  by  the  angular  displacement,  or  s  =  0r. 
^B  96.  Angular  Velocity.  —  If  the  figure  is  rotating  uniformly,  so 
^B  that  its  angular  displacements  in  equal  times  are  equal,  it  has  a 
^^^pBStant  angular  velocity,  measured  by  the  angular  displacement 
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which  occurs  in  a  given  time,  divicteil  by  that  time.     Representing 
angular  velocity  by  w,  the  formula  defining  it  is 

«=?•  (45: 

If  the  angular  displacement  is  not  the  same  for  any  equal  in 
tervals  of  time,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  figure  is  variable.  Iti 
value  at  any  instant  is  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  angular  displace- 
ment which  occurs  to  the  time  in  which  it  occurs,  as  the  time  and 
so  also  the  angular  displacement  approach  zero.  The  unit  of] 
angular  velocity  is  the  angular  velocity  of  a  uniformly  rotating  linai 
which  sweeps  out  one  radian  in  one  second. 

From  the  relation  already  described  between  the  distance  actually 
traversed  by  a  point  in  the  figure  and  the  angular  displacement, 
it  is  plain  that  the  velocity  v  of  any  point  is  equal  to  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  figure  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  that  point  from 
the  center  of  rotation,  or  »  =  ur. 

97.  Angular  Acceleration.  —  When  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
figure  changes  at  a  uniform  rate,  so  that  equal  changes  of  angular 
velocity  occur  in  equal  times,  the  figure  is  said  to  have  a  constant 
angular  acceleration.  This  constant  angular  acceleration  is  the  ratio 
of  the  change  in  angular  velocity  to  the  time  in  which  that  change 
occurs.  If  we  represent  angular  acceleration  by  a,  and  the  initial 
and  final  values  of  the  angular  velocity  by  u>a  and  w,  the  formula 
defining  angular  acceleration  is 

t4>  —  Ub 


0 


I 


t 


(46) 

The  unit  angular  acceleration  is  the  angular  acceleration  of  a  ro- 
tating line  whose  angular  velocity  increases  uniformly  by  one  unit 
of  angular  velocity  in  one  second. 

If  we  consider  the  motion  of  any  point  of  the  body,  it  is  plain  that 
the  rate  at  which  the  numerical  value  of  its  velocity  changes  is  equal 
to  the  angular  acceleration  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  that  point 


V  —  Vq 
t 


=  or. 


from  the  center  of  rotation,  so  that 

98.   Constant  Angular  Acceleration.  —  If  a  body  is  in  rotation 

with  a  constant  angular  acceleration  a  for  a  time  /,  it  will  in  that 
time  rotate  through  some  angle.  If  the  initial  angular  velocity  is 
(1)0  and  the  final  angular  velocity  w,  and  if  the  angular  velocity  in- 
creases uniformly,  the  average  angular  velocity  of  the  body  during 

0)    +   0)0 


the  time  ( will  be  ■ 
be  given  by 


2 


,  and  the  angle  <i>  described  in  that  time  will 
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9 K —  '• 


(47a) 


Using  the  equation  a  = 


CO   —   Wo 


and  eliminating  u,  we  have 


I 


4>  =  w6t  +  hat\  (47b) 

By  eliminating  t  from  these  equations  we  have  also 

M»  -  wo*  =  2a<t>.  (47c) 

If  the  rotation  begins  at  the  beginning  of  the  time  t,  we  have 

«o  =  0  and  the  equations  become 

o)   =  at, 


.1... 


(48) 


1^  *-1 

V  w*  =  2a4>. 

These  equations  connecting  the  angular  displacement,  velocity, 
and  acceleration  with  one  another  anil  with  the  eiapsod  time  are 
analogous  to  those  obtained  for  the  motion  of  a  particle  moving  in  a 
Btraight  line  with  a  constant  acceleration. 
99.  Kinetic  Energy  of  a  Rotating  Body.  —  A  plane  figure  rotating 
^_  around  a  point ,  and  carrying  masses  at  some  or  all  of  its  points,  is 
^■similar  to  a  body  rotating  around  an  axis  passing  through  the  center 
^^  of  rotation  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure.  If  such  a 
^—  lx>dy  rotates  with  an  angular  velocity  w,  it  pos-sesses  kinetic  energy. 
^B  The  magnitude  of  its  kinetic  energy  is  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energies 
^^  of  the  mas.scs  which  constitute  it.  The  velocity  of  one  of  these 
masses,  whose  distance  from  the  center  of  rotation  is  r,  is  ru,  and  its 
kinetic  energy  is  Jwr*ui'.  By  adding  together  the  expressions  such 
I  ait  this  for  the  kinetic  energies  of  the  different  masses  which  make  up 

I  the  body,  we  obtain  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  whole  body  -„  2mr*. 

The  factor  2mr»,  which  manifestly  depends  only  on  the  ma.s.ses  which 
make  up  the  body  and  on  their  respective  distances  from  the  axis  of 
rotation,  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body.  With  respect 
to  angular  motions  of  the  body,  the  moment  of  inertia  plays  the  part 
of  the  mass  of  the  body  with  respect  to  linear  motions. 

100.   Effect  of  Force  on  a  Rotating  Body.  —  When  a  body  free  to 
I  rotate  is  acted  on  by  a  force,  it  will  in  general  have  an  angular  accel- 
[tTRtion.     The  relation  between  the  force  and  the  angular  accelera- 
tion which  it  imparts  to  the  body  may  be  found  from  the  general 
rrlation  between  the  work  of  a  force  and  the  kinetic  energy  produced 
I  by  it.     To  do  this  most  simply  we  may  consider  a  heavy  wheel 
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(Fig.  78),  whose  moment  of  inertia  is  represented  by  I,  mounted  ot 
a  cylindrical  axle  whose  radius  is  p,  and  free  to  rotate  about  the  line 
which  is  the  axis  of  this  cylinder.  If  one  end  of  a  flexible  cord  is 
attached  to  the  axle,  and  if  the  cord  is  then  wound  around  the  axle,| 
a  force  applied  to  the  free  end  of  the  cord  will  set  the  wheel  in  rota- 
tion. Furthermore,  as  the  cord  unwinds, 
this  force  will  always  be  similarly  applied 
to  the  axle.  Let  us  compare  the  work 
done  with  the  kinetic  energy  gained  dur- 
ing a  siiort  interval  of  time  in  which  a  very  ^ 
small  length  s  of  the  cord  is  drawn  off  the 
axle.  The  work  done  is  Fs  =  Fp4>,  if  (j>  is 
the  angular  displacement  of  the  wheel,  so 
that  s  =  p0.  The  kinetic  energy  gained 
(§  99)  is  3/(0)-  —  Wo'),  if  u  and  coo  are  the 
final  and  initial  values  of  the  angular 
velocity.  During  the  short  time  of  the 
motion,  the  angular  acceleration  a  may  be  considered  constant,  and 
hence  (Equation  47c)  w'  —  «o*  =  2a4>. 

Using  this  in  the  equation  for  the  kinetic  energy  and  setting  the 
work  done  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  gained,  we  have 


Fig.  78. 


Fp  =  la. 


(49) 


The  product  Fp  is  the  moment  of  the  force  F  about  the  a-xia  of  rota- 
tion (§  18).  When  used  in  this  way,  as  the  measure  of  the  tendency 
of  the  force  to  turn  a  body  about  an  a.xis,  it  is  often  called  the  torque. 
The  relation  expressed  by  this  equation  may  be  stated  by  saying, 
that  the  moment  of  force  which  acts  on  a  rotating  body  is  equal  to 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  multiplied  by  the  angular  accel- 
eration imparteil  by  the  force.  This  relation  is  analogous  to  the 
fundamental  relation  connecting  force,  mass,  and  acceleration  ia 
linear  motion. 

If  several  forces  act  on  a  rotating  body  at  once,  each  of  them  will 
impart  an  angular  acceleration  proportional  to  its  moment.  These 
angular  accelerations  may  be  such  as  either  to  increase  or  to  decrease 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  body.  Those  which  increase  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  body  may  be  considered  positive,  the  others  nega- 
tive. The  algebraic  sum  of  all  of  them  will  be  the  angular  accelera- 
tion of  the  bod  J'  caused  by  all  the  forces.  If  we  consider  those 
moments  of  force  positive  which  tend  to  turn  the  body  in  one  sense, 
and  those  negative  which  tend  to  turn  it  in  the  opposite  sense,  we 
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maj'  add  the  moments  of  force  and  their  equivalents  algebraically 
and  obtain 

FiPi  +  Ftpi  +  •  •  ■  F,p,  =  /  (aj  +  aj  +  •  •  •  a,) 
or 

ZFp  =  la.  (50) 

The  algebraic  sum  ZFp  of  the  moments  of  force  is  equivalent  to  a 
single  moment  of  force. 

If  the  angular  acceleration  of  the  body  is  zero,  so  that  the  body 
is  in  equilibrium,  we  obtain  ZFp  =  0  as  the  condition  of  equilib- 
rium. This  condition  is  the  same  as  that  found  by  experiment  in 
§  19. 

loi.  Effect  of  an  Impulse  on  a  Rotating  Body.  —  If  an  impulsive 
force  is  applied  to  a  body,  which  is  free  to  turn  about  an  axis,  it 
will  give  the  body  an  angular  velocity  about  the  axis.  We  can 
find  a  relation  between  the  impulse  and  the  angular  velocity  im- 
parted to  the  body  by  the  use  of  the  relation  discussed  in  the  last 
section. 

We  suppose  that  the  short  time  during  which  the  impulsive  force 
is  applied  is  divided  into  many  small  parts  n,  n,  .  .  .  t„  each 
of  them  so  short  that  the  force  which  acts  during  it  may  be  con- 
sidered constant.  We  designate  the  angular  velocity  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  time  interval  by  «o,  and  the  angular  velocities 
at  the  ends  of  the  successive  time  intervals  by  u>i,  wi,  .  .  .  a)„;  the 
forces  in  the  successive  time  intervals  by  Fi,  Ft,  ■  ■  ■  F„  tlie  corre- 
sponding angular  accelerations  by  at,  at,  .  .  .  a,.  The  direction  of 
the  forces  will  not  change  during  the  impulse,  and  p  will  be  constant. 
We  then  have  for  each  of  the  time  intervals,  from  Equation  49, 


F,p  =  /a,  =  / 
Ftp  =  /a»  =  / 


ti>l  —  Uo 
f 

(■)]  —  b>i 


or  by  addition 


The 


Fnp  =Ia,  =  I 


"»  —  w«-i. 


pZFr  =  /  (w,  -  w«). 


(51) 


sum  ZFt  is  the  imj)ulse,  and  the  product  plFr  is  the 
>roent  of  the  impulse.  We  name  the  product  /w,  the  angular 
ntomentum.  The  formula  .states  that  the  moment  of  impulse  equals 
the  increase  in  the  angular  momentum. 
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loa.  Effect  of  a  Couple  on  e  Free  Body.  —  A  couple  applied  to 
a  body  free  to  move  hi  a  plane  will  prmiucc  rotation  around  the 
center  of  mass.  For,  from  the  proposition  stated  in  §  92,  the 
acceleration  of  the  center  of  mass  depends  upon  the  resultant  of 
the  forces  which  act  on  the  body.  Since  the  couple  has  no  re- 
sultant, the  center  of  raas.s  will  have  no  acceleration,  and  the  motion 
of  the  body  will  therefore  be  a  rotation  around  the  center  of  mass. 
The  moment  of  couple  will  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  body  about  an  axis  through  the  center  of  mass  multiplied  by 
the  angular  acceleration. 

If  two  equal  impul.'ies  act  on  a  free  body  in  opposite  directions 
along  parallel  lines,  they  form  an  imjmifive  couph'.  An  impulsive 
couple  gives  the  body  angular  momentum  about  an  axis  passing 
through  its  center  of  mass.  The  gain  in  angular  momentum  is 
equal  to  the  impulsive  couple. 

103.  Effect  of  a  Force  on  a  Free  Body.  —  When  a  force  is  applied 
to  a  free  body,  its  effect  will  be,  in  general,  to  impart  acceleration 
to  the  center  of  mass  and  also  to  cause  rotation  around  that  center. 
This  may  be  shown  for  the  plane  figure  as  fol- 
lows (Fig.  79).  Apply  to  the  center  of  mass 
two  forces  each  numerically  equal  to  the  given 
force,  one  of  them  parallel  to  the  given  force 
and  in  the  same  direction,  the  other  opposite 
to  it.  These  two  forces  being  equal  and  op- 
posite and  applied  at  the  same  point,  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  motion  of  the  body. 
They  constitute,  along  with  the  given  force,  a  system  of  three 
forces.  According  to  the  proposition  of  §  92  the  application  of 
the  given  force  to  the  body  will  impart  an  acceleration  to  the 
center  of  mass.  This  acceleration  may  be  considered  as  arising 
from  the  action  of  that  one  of  the  two  forces  which  is  applied  to 
the  center  of  mass  and  is  parallel  to  and  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  given  force.  The  other  two  forces  may  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting a  couple  which  will  produce  rotation  around  the  center  of 
mass. 

An  impulse  applied  to  a  free  body  may  be  similarly  analyzed 
into  an  impulse  applied  at  the  center  of  mass,  and  an  impulsive 
couple.  The  impulse  gives  the  body  linear  momentum;  the  im- 
pulsive couple  gives  it  angular  momentum  about  the  center  of  mass. 
Any  number  of  forces  applied  in  a  plane  containing  the  center 
of  mass  of  the  body,  may  similarly  be  analyzed  into  a  set  of  forces 


Fig.  70. 
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applied  at  the  center  of  mass,  and  a  set  of  couples.  The  forces 
combine  to  form  a  single  resultant,  and  the  couples  arc  equivalent 
to  a  single  resultant  couple,  and  the  motion  of  the  body  is  the  same 
as  if  it  were  acted  on  by  this  resultant  force  and  resultant  couple. 
The  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  body  with  respect  to  motion 
in  this  plane  are  that  the  resultant  force  and  resultant  couple 
should  both  vanish.  That  the  forces  applied  to  a  body  in  general 
should  be  in  equilibrium,  the  resultant  forces  and  couples  must 
vanish  in  each  of  three  mutually  perpendicular  planes  containing 
the  center  of  mass. 

104.  Moments  of  Inertia.  —  To  apply  the  formula  for  angular 
acceleration  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
body  which  is  set  in  rotation  by  the  applied  force.  The  moment 
of  inertia  is  a  function  of  the  masses  and  their  distances  from  the 
a.xis  of  rotation,  and  can  be  calculated  in  some  cases  approximately, 
by  direct  summation,  if  the  masses  and  their  distances  from  the 
axis  are  known.  Thus  an  approximate  value  for  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  a  flywheel,  in  which  most  of  the  mass  is  collected  in 
the  rim,  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  mass  of  matter  in  the 
rim  by  the  square  of  a  mean  radius  of  the  rim.  Such  a  method, 
however,  imperfect  as  it  is,  can  only  be  applied  in  some  few  cases. 

The  moments  of  inertia  of  bodies  in  which  the  density  is  unii'orm  and  which 
have  a  regular  figure  referred  to  some  axis  of  symmetry  in  the  figure ,  may  he 
calculated  by  the  methods  of  the  intcgnil  calculus.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
obtain  the  formulas  for  any  such  cases,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  the 
citation  of  some  of  those  which  are  most  generully  useful. 

EUeUtngular  paraUeUpiped  referrctl  to  a  central  axis  pcn>endicular  to  one  of 
Ha  faoea.  Represent  by  a  the  length,  by  6  the  breadth,  of  the  face  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  and  by  M  the  mass  of  the  body:  then 

o"  +  6« 


I  ~M 


12 


(ffi) 


CylinikT  referred  to  its  axis  of  figure. 
iU  ma«:  then 


Represent  by  b  Um  diameter,  and  by  Af 


M 


(58) 


Iwuier  mferred  to  an  axis  through  its  center  perpendicular  to  its  axis  of 
Ropreaent  by  a  its  length,  hy  b  its  <iiamctcr,  and  by  Jif  its  mass:  then 

referred  to  a  diameter.     Represent  by  r  its  radius  and  by  At  its  mass: 
/  -  IMt*.  (5S) 
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Fig.  80. 


Many  combinations  of  tliese  bodies  may  be  built  up  to  fonn  thf  bodiea  on 
which  cxperimentfi  may  be  tried,  uiid  by  the  aid  of  au  (ulUitional  theorem,  their 
momenta  of  inertia  may  be  calculated  abiml  the  common  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
t'ompo.site  body.  Tliis  theorem  is  as  follows:  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body 
referred  to  any  axis  may  be  found  by  adding  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body 
referred  to  a  parallel  axis  passing  through  its  center  of  mass  the  product  of  it3 
mass  and  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  axes.  If  we  represent  the 
moment  of  inertia  referred  to  an  axis  passing  throuRh  the  center  of  mass  by  K, 

and  the  distance  between  that  axis  and  another 
parallel  to  it  by  R,  then  the  moment  of  inertia 
refcrrod  to  the  parallel  axis  is 

/  =  K  +  MIP.  (56) 

To  prove  this  let  us  consider  any  body  re- 
ferred to  the  axes  which  stand  perpendicularly 
to  the  paper  (Fig.  80)  at  0  and  C.  The  axis  at 
C  passes  through  the  center  of  mass.  We  sup- 
pose a  particle  of  mass  m  to  stand  at  the  point 
A,  of  which  the  distance  from  the  axis  O  is  r, 
and  from  the  axis  C  is  r'.  Then  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  this  particle  referred  to  the  a.\is  O  is  mr',  and  that  of  the  whole  body 
is  the  sum  of  similar  terms,  or  Snir'.     But  from  the  geometry  of  the  triangle 

r»  =  /?  +  r'»  +  2bR, 
if  we  represent  by  ft  the  intercept  on  the  aide  R  produced  l)etween  the  point  C 
and  the  perpendicular  to  that  line  from  the  point  A.    The  moment  of  inertia  / 
of  the  body  about  0  is  therefore 

2mr»  =  R'Zm  +  Smr'»  +  27?£m6. 

The  first  t«rm  on  the  right  is  equal  to  MIP;  the  second  term  is  the  moment  of 
inertia  A'  of  the  body  about  the  axis  passing  through  the  center  of  mass;  and  the 
third  term  vanishes,  because  from  the  definition  of  the  center  of  mass  the  sum 

Sm6  =  0.     Hence 

/  =  A'  +  MIP. 

With  this  theorem  and  the  obvious  supplement  to.  it  that  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  a  comjKJsite  body  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  its  parts,  we  may 
obtain  moments  of  inertia  in  most  important  cases. 

If  we  divide  the  moment  of  inertia  ^mr*  of  a  body  referred  to 
any  axis  by  its  mass  M  we  obtain  a  quantity  whicii  is  evidently 
the  square  of  a  length.  This  length  is  called  the  radius  of  gyralion 
of  the  body  referred  to  the  axis.     Representing  it  by  k  we  have 

2mr»  =  Mk*,  (57) 

and  are  led  to  define  the  radius  of  gyration  as  the  distance  from 
the  axis  at  which  a  mass  equal  to  that  of  the  body  should  be  con- 
centrated to  have  the  same  moment  of  inertia  as  that  of  the  body. 

105.  The  Physical  Pendulum.  —  Any  body  which  is  free  to 
rotate  about  a  fi.xed  horizontal  axis  and  which  swings  back  and 
forth  in  a  vertical  plane  under  the  action  of  its  own  weight,  is  a 


I 
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physiml  pervluhnn.  As  was  explained  in  §  62,  the  time  of  oscilla- 
tion of  such  a  pendulum  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  certain  simple 
pendulum.  The  problem  before  us  is  to  determine,  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  physical  pendulum,  the  length  of  the  simple 
pendulum  whose  period  of  oscillation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
physical  pendulum.  When  the  pendulum  is  not  swinging,  the  line 
drawn  (Fig.  81)  from  the  axis  of  sus|K'nsion  to  its  center  of  gravity 
is  vertical.  When  the  {wndulum  swings,  the  extent  of  its  swing 
at  each  instant  is  measured  by  the  angle  <t>  which  this  line  drawn 
in  the  {jendulum  makes  with  the  vertical.  We  designate  the  mass 
^^f  the  pendulum  by  A/,  and  the  distance  of  its  center  of  gravity 
fftrom  the  axis  of  suspension  by  R.  The  moment  of  force  which 
acts  upon  the  pendulum  when  its  deviation  is  0  is  its  weight  Mg 

1^^     applied  at  its  center  of  gravity  mul- 
'~7~A/     tiplied  by  the  distance  R  sin  <t>  from 
■a///        tl'^  J^'s  of  suspension   to  the  line 
7//         of  direction  of  the  weight.      This 
///  f*         being  so,  the  angular  acceleration 
,  //  of  the  i)endulum  varies  with  0  and 
/        \  \  is  given  at  the  instant  at  which 
the  deviation  is  0  by  the  forumla 


MgR  sin  ^  =  la,  or  a  =  — -j —  sin  4> 

(§  100).     The  motion  of  the  i>en- 

dulum   is   therefore   such    that  its 

lar  acceleration  is  projx)rtional  to  the  sine  of  its  deviation,  and 


Pic  81 


Fig.  82. 


MqR 


Bangui 

^■tbe  factor  "'*"  is  the  factor  of  proportion. 

^P  In  the  case  of  the  simple  pendulum  (Fig.  82)  the  acceleration  a 
of  the  bob,  tangent  to  its  circular  path,  is  given  for  any  deviation 
^  by  a  =  y  sin  <^  (§  63).     Dividing  by  the  length  r  of  the  pendulum 

and  writing  -  =  a,  the  angular  acceleration,  we  have  a  =  -  sin  0. 
r  r 

A  comparison  of  this  formula  \vith  the  one  obtained  for  the  physical 
ndulum  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shows  that  when  the  devia- 
tions of  the  two  pendulums  are  the  same,  that  is,  when  the  values 
of  0  are  the  same  in  both  formulas,  the  accelerations  will  be  the 
same  and  therefore  the  motions  will  be  in  every  respect  the  same, 

the  factor  of  proportion  — j—  is  equal  to  the  corresponding  factor 


1^ 


of  proportion  -  •    Setting  these  two  quantities  equal,  we  obtain 
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for  the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  which  will  swing  in  the  same 
period  as  the  physical  pendulum   the  expression 


MR 


quantity  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  pendulum  about  its  axis 
of  suspension.     The  quantity  MR  is  called  the  static  moment 

The  problem  of  6ncling  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the  physical 
pendulum  is  thus  reduced  to  the  problem  of  finding  the  period  of 
the  equivalent  simple  pendulum.  In  §  (il  we  found  that  the  period 
of  the  simple  pendulum  swinging  in  an  infinitesimal  arc  is  given  by 

the  formula   (  =  tt  y  -  ;  and  therefore  the  period  of  the  equivalent 

physical  pendulum  swinging  in  an  infinitesimal  arc  will  be  given 
by  the  formula 


The   ^ 
I  axis  ^H 

'sical  ^1 


t 


=  '^Vm7 


MRg 


(58) 


We  may  therefore  find  the  value  of  g  by  observing  the  period  of 
a  pendulum  so  con.structed  that  its  moment  of  inertia  /  and  the 
position  of  its  center  of  gravity  can  be  calculated.  Such  a  pen- 
dulum was  first  used  by  Huygens.  From  its  use  in  an  elaborate 
investigation  by  Borda  it  is  often  called  Borda's  pendulum. 

io6.  The  Reversible  Pendulum.  —  lu  the  previous  section  we 
have  found  that  the  physical  pendulum  will  swing  in  the  same 
period  as  a  certain  simple  pendulum  whose  length  is  computed  by 
the  formula 

^  (59) 


r  = 


MR 


This  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  jjendulum  is  often  called  the 
reduced  length  of  the  physical  pendulum.  If  a  distance  equal  to  it 
is  measured  off  from  the  axis  of  suspension  and  perpendicular  to 
it,  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  pendulum,  the  point  at  its 
further  end  is  called  the  center  of  osdllalion  of  the  pendulum. 

In  the  formula  for  r  we  may  substitute  for  /  (§  104)  its  value  in 
terms  of  the  moment  of  inertia  K  of  the  pendulum  about  a  parallel 
axis  pa.ssing  through  its  center  of  mass,  and  then  eliminate  M  by 
introducing  the  radius  of  gyration  k  about  the  axis  passing  through 
the  center  of  mass  (§  104).     We  thus  obtain 

K  +  MR"-      k^  +  R* 


r  = 


MR 


R 


(60) 


The  only  quantity  in  this  expression  which  can  vary  is  R,  and 
if  it  is  constant,  r  is  constant;  so  that  the  pendulum  will  have  the 
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same  period  if  swung  from  any  point  of  a  circle  of  radius  R  drawn 
in  the  plane  of  oscillation  with  the  center  of  mass  as  center 
(Fig.  83). 

Furthermore,  the  equation  in  /?  is  a  quad- 
ratic and,  for  a  given  value  of  r  and  therefore 
of  the  period,  R  has  two  values,  given  by  the 
equation 


s/'- 


-4  k* 


Calling  these  values  R\  and  Ri  and  adding 
them  we  get 

r  =  ft,  +  /?2. 

^*  **  Two  circles  may  therefore  be  drawn  about 

the  center  of  mass,  of  radii  Rx  and  /?j,  and  the  pendulum  will  swing 
about  any  point  in  either  of  them  in  the  same  period;  and  the  length 
of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  the  sum  of  their  radii. 

I     From  Equation  60  and  the  relation  r  =  fl i  +  iij  we  obtain 
r 


it*  Jt' 


(61) 


relations  which  may  be  used  to  compute  one  of  the  values  of  /2  if 
the  other  is  given. 

This  property  of  the  pendulum  makes  it  possible  to  use  it  to 
determine  the  force  of  gravity  without  calculation  of  the  moment 
of  inertia.  This  is  done  by  swinging  the  pendulum  about  two 
points  which  lie  on  a  line  passing  through  the  center  of 
mass,  and  adjusting  the  distribution  of  its  parts  until  the 
periods  of  oscillation  about  these  points  are  equal.  If 
the  points  are  not  equidistant  from  the  center  of  mass,  it 
follows  from  the  theorem  just  proved  that  the  distance 

Bi>etween   the  points  of  suspension  in  the  two  positions 
is  the  sum  of  the  two  radii  Ri  and  Ri  and  so  is  equal 

I     to  r. 

^^  The  (>enduluniB  commonly  used  in  this  operation  are  long  rods  or 
livfl  {itt«d  writh  Hxed  knife-odge-s  facing  each  other  at  the  distance 
apAit  which  is  to  be  r,  and  which  c«n  Im:  carefully  measured  (Fig.  84). 
A  heavy  weight  Li  attached  at  one  end  to  insure  that  the  renter  of 
nuMB  will  not  he  midway  between  the  knife-edges;  and  a  mass  is  also 
arranged  to  be  moved  up  and  down  the  bar  and  fixed  in  any 
desired  position.  The  pendulum  is  swung  about  both  knife-edges  in  turn  amj 
gliding  weight  adjusted  until  the  periods  of  oscillation  are  equal.     When 


Fig    R4 
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this  condition  is  attained,  the  time  of  oscillation  is  that  of  a  simple  pendulum 
whose  length  is  J,he  distance  between  the  knife-edges,  and  by  using  it  in  the 

formula  i  =  r  y  -  ,  the  value  of  g  may  be  directly  calculated. 

This  pendulum  is  generally  called  the  reversible  pendulum.  It 
was  used  in  a  geodetic  survey  by  Kater,  and  is  also  often  called 
Kater's  pendulum. 

By  adjusting  the  fixed  parts  of  the  pendulum  in  the  making,  the 
periods  of  oscillation  about  the  knife-edges  can  be  made  nearly 
equal.  If  this  is  done  the  value  of  g  can  be  calculated  from  the 
observed  times  of  oscillation  about  the  two  knife-edges  by  a  formula 
obtained  by  a  slight  extension  of  the  method  we  have  used,  and 
the  troublesome  adjustment  of  the  sliding  mass  may  be  avoided. 

107.  Center  of  Percussion.  —  If  an  impulse  is  applied  to  a  point 
in  a  free  body,  the  initial  motion  of  the  body  is  a  rotation  about  an 
axis  which  is  ])erpendicular  to  the  plane  rontaining 
the  center  of  mass  and  the  line  in  which  the  impulse 
is  applied  (Fig.  85).  The  point  at  which  the  line 
drawn  from  this  axis  through  the  center  of  mass 
meets  the  line  of  the  impulse  is  called  the  center 
of  percitssion  for  the  {)articular  axis  around  which 
the  initial  rotation  takes  place. 

To  find  the  distance  lietwecn  the  center  of  percussion  and 

the  axis  we  resolve  the  impulse  (§  103)  into  an  equal  impulse 

applied  to  the  center  of  mass  and  an  impulsive  couple.    The 

Fi«.  85.  effect  of  the  impulse  J  acting  at  the  center  of  mass  is  to 

give  to  the  I)ody  a  motion  of  traaslation  with  the  velocity  v  and  the  momentum 

Mv  =  J.     The  couple  has  a  moment  alumt  the  (.•ent<T  of  ransa  equal  to  JR,  if 

R  represents  the  distance  from  the  center  of  mass  to  the  line  of  the  impulse.     This 

couple  will  give  the  body  aa  angular  velocity  u  alwut  the  center  of  mass,  and  an 

angular  momentum 

AW  =  JR. 

As  the  body  moves  forward  and  rotates,  some  one  point  in  the  body,  extended 

if  necessary  by  a  masslcas  sheet,  will  be  at  rest;  !>ecause  while  mo\ing  forward 

with  the  translation  with  the  velocity  v  it  is  moving  backwanl  with  the  rotation 

with  an  equal  velocity.     This  point  must  lie  on  the  line  produced  which  is  drawn 

from  the  center  of  mass  perpendicularly  lo  the  line  of  the  impulse,  for  it  is  only 

in  this  line  that  the  translation  and  the  rotation  can  be  exactly  opposite  to  each 

other.     Using  x.  to  represent  the  distance  of  this  point  from  the  center  of  mass 

BO  that  its  velocity  due  to  the  rotation  is  ux,  we  have 

V 

(I  —  o)X  =  0,      or      X  =  -  • 

u 

Substituting  the  values  of  t>  and  «  from  the  previous  equations  we  find 

_JC_  fc« 
*      MR       ft  ■ 
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I  gives  the  distance  of  the  inslantaneous  axis  of  rotation  from  the  center  of 
To  get  the  distance  Itctween  this  axis  and  the  line  of  the  impulse,  we  must 
add  A  to  X.    Writing  z  +  S  =  r,  we  have 

K  +  MR>  ^  k'  +  lf 
I  '"      MR  li 

The  formula  is  the  same  as  that  which  gives  the  distance  of  the  center  of  oscil- 
lation of  tt  pendulum  from  its  axis  of  suspension.  The  center  of  oscillation  is 
therefore  the  center  of  percussion  for  the  pendulum,  and  an  impulse  applied  per- 
pendicularly to  the  line  drawn  from  the  axis  through  the  center  of  mass,  will  start 
the  pendulum  in  rotation  without  bringing  strain  on  the  axis  of  suspension. 
Similarly  any  body  mounted  so  as  to  turn  about  any  axis  may  be  set  in  rotation 
without  bringing  a  strain  on  the  axis,  by  an  impulse  appUed  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion to  the  center  of  percussion. 

EXAMPLES.  IX 

1.  To  prove  Che  equation  of  motion  of  n  roUUittg  body  by  direct  ilxtdy  of  the  angu- 
lar aeeeUration. 

Let  a  force  F  (Fig.  86)  act  on  a  mass  m,  which  is  borne  on  the  end  of  a  maasleoa 
rod,  so  that  it  can  only  move  in  a  circle  about  a  center  0.  The  component  of 
the  force  along  the  rod  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  motion  of  the  mass,  but  the  component 
at  right  angles  to  the  rod  will  give  to  the  muss 
an  acceleration  a,  so  that  F  cos  ^  =  ma. 
Now  we  may  express  a  in  terms  of  the  angular 
acceleration  a  and  the  radius  r,  for  a  =  ar; 
■0  that  F  008  ^  =  mra.    If  we  also  substitute 

-  for  cos  ^,  we  have  finally  Fp  =  mr*a.    Now  Fi«-  *•• 

mr'  =  I,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  mass  m  about  the  a.\is  through  O,  so  that 
we  obtain  for  a  single  particle  the  equation  obtained  otlierwise  in  {  100. 

For  a  collection  of  particles  rigidly  bound  together  or  for  an  extended  body 
to  which  any  number  of  forces  are  applied  in  planes  pt-rpondicular  to  the  axis  of 
rotation  wc  shall  obt&in  the  more  general  foniiutu  of  §  100.  ISach  particle  of 
the  system  or  body  will  be  acted  on  by  a  resultant  force  to  which  the  formula 
just  found  will  apply,  and  the  moment  of  each  resultant  force  is  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  its  component  forces  (§  44).  If  we  therefore  write  all  the  equations 
for  all  the  particles  and  add,  since  the  angular  acceleration  must  be  the  same 
for  all  the  particica  of  a  rigid  body,  we  slioll  have  ZFp  -  aSniH.  The  sum  of  the 
moments  as  described  contains  the  moments  of  the  internal  forces  due  to  the  re- 
actions which  arise  from  the  rigid  binding  of  the  particles,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
external  forces,  but  the  internal  forces  always  occur  in  pairs  of  equal  and  opposite 
forces  acting  in  the  same  Une  and  therefore  ha\'ing  equal  and  opposite  momenta 
about  any  center.  The  moments  of  the  internal  forces  therefore  drop  out  of 
the  sum  of  the  moments,  and  we  have  finally  ZFp  —  la,  as  already  obtained  in 
I  100,  in  which  the  forces  are  external  forces  only. 

2.  Acceleration  of  Sphere  Rolling  down  Inclined  Plane.  —  In  discussing  the 
experiment  by  which  (lalilco  confinncHl  the  principle  (hat  a  constant  force  will 
pfodnoe  a  constant  acceleration,  it  was  remarked  that  the  discussion  np«><le<l 
to  b«  supplemented  by  a  proof  that  the  relation  between  force  and  acceleration 
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wu  not  altered  by  the  circumstance  that  the  ball  rolled  down  the  plane  inf 
of  sliding.  As  we  cun  now  Bee,  some  of  the  work  done  by  the  force  was  em- 
ployed in  giving  the  ball  energy  of  rotation.  It  has  to  be  shown  that  the  funda- 
mental proportionality  between  the  force  and  the  acceleration  of  the  ball  is  not 
affected  thereby. 

We  coll  the  radius  of  the  ball  r  and  its  mass  M.  The  angle  of  inchnation  of 
the  inclined  plane  down  which  it  rolls  is  0.  If  the  ball  rolls  without  slipping, 
Its  point  of  contact  with  the  plane  is  instantaneously  at  rest,  and  the  ball  has 
an  angular  acceleration  a  about  ttic  point  of  contact  as  center.  This  i.n  given  to 
it  by  the  comjxinont  of  its  weight  which  is  acting  down  tlie  plane  and  is  applied 
at  its  center  of  gravity.  This  force  is  .Wjsin  <t>;  its  moment  about  the  (loint  of 
contact  is  Mgr  sin  ^;  and  the  angular  acceleration  which  it  will  impart  to  the 
Mgr  ain  <t> 


ball  ia  a 


an  axis  passing  through  the  point  of  contact,  and  therefore  at  the  distance  r  from 
a  parallel  axis  passing  through  the  renter  of  ninsa  of  the  ball.  The  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  ball  about  this  a.'cis  is  therefore  (§  104)  /  =  Mr'  +  iMr*  =  IMr'. 
The  angular  acceleration  a  equals  the  linear  acceleration  a  of  the  center  of  mass 
a 


divided  by  r,  or  a  = 


Substituting  these  values  for  /  and  a  we  obtain 
a  •=  igein  ^. 


If  the  observations  are  used  to  obtain  the  value  of  o,  we  cannot  take  for  it  - 

f 

as  could  be  done  if  the  baU  slid  down  without  rolhng;  but  must  multiply 


This  acceleration  a  is  that  which  is  determined  from  the  ohaervations,  and  Gali- 
leo's exf>crimeDta  showed  it  to  be  constant  for  any  given  incUnatioa  of  the  plane. 
The  formula  ju.st  obtained  shows  that  if  a  is  constant,  g  also  is  constant,  so  that 
the  principal  conclusion  which  Galileo  drew  from  this  experiment  is  justified. 

a 
'taa  ^ 
a 
ein<t> 
by  the  numerical  factor  {. 

3.  The  Atwood's  Machine.  —  When  the  Atwood's  machine  is  used  to  illus^ 
trate  the  effects  of  a  constant  force,  the  overweight 
not  only  sets  the  masses  on  the  cord  in  linear  motion, 
but  also  sets  in  rotation  the  pulley  over  which  the 
cord  passes.  It  is  necessary  to  investigate  this  case 
also,  to  see  that  the  fundamental  relations  illustrated 
by  the  Atwood's  machine  are  not  affected  by  this 
circumstance. 

Let  us  represent  each  of  the  two  equal  masses 
hung  on  the  cord  by  M  and  the  mass  of  the  over- 
weight by  m;  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  wheel 
by  /  and  its  radius  by  R.  The  mass  M  +  m  on  the 
overweighted  end  of  the  cord  (Fig.  87)  ia  acted  on 
by  its  weight  (M  +  m)g  directed  downwards  and 
by  a  tension  Ti  in  the  cord  directed  upwards. 
Its  acceleration  a  will  therefore  be  given  by  the 
equation 
(M  +  m)  a  =  (M  +  m)g  -  Tj. 


FU.87. 


I 


The  quantity  1  ia  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ball  about 
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Similarly  the  same  acceleration  a  will  be  given  in  terms  of  the  tension  Ti  acting 
on  the  other  mass  by 

Ma  =  Tt-  Mg. 

The  two  tensions  act  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel  to  turn  it  in  opposite  senses,  and 
the  angular  acceleration  a  of  the  wheel  is  obtained  from  the  equation 
;      Ia  =  (Ti-T,)R. 

Now  if  the  cord  turns  the  wheel  without  slipping  on  the  rim,  we  have  the  accel- 
eration a  and  the  angular  acceleration  a  connected  by  a  =  aR,  and  with  this 
value  for  a  the  last  equation  becomes 

i<i  -  (Ti  -  T,)  r: 

The  tenaiona  are  unknown,  but  they  can  be  eliminated  from  tliis  equation  by 
the  help  of  the  two  others  in  which  they  appear.  Carrying  out  the  substitutions 
and  transposing  to  obtain  the  value  of  a  we  get 

n ^ 


{2M  +  m)  + 


/P 


The  experiments  show  that  a  is  constant,  and  the  formula  shows  that  if  that  is 
■o,  g  also  is  constant,  so  tluit  the  principal  conclusion  which  was  drawn  from  the 
Atwood's  experiment  was  justified.  If  the  observations  are  used  to  obtain  the 
value  of  g,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  wheel  must  be  found  and  taken  into 
account. 

4.    To  find  the  value  of  g  icith  a  rigid  pendulum  with  two  knife-edges. 

Let  ti  and  1%  represent  the  times  of  oscillation  al>out  the  two  knife-edges;  let 
h\  and  A|  represent  the  distances  from  the  knife-edges  to  the  canter  of  gravity 
of  the  pendulum.     Then  we  have 


whence 


a  ' 


t,'h, 


t,*h, 


<.'Ai  -  ti'Ai 


k'  +  h{'       fc«  +  /i,»         A,>  -  A,« 
can  be  broken  up  into  partial  fractions,  and  we  have 


ti'  +  fi* 


ti'-tf 


2{h,+h,)        2{ht-h,) 

The  sum  A|  -(-  Ai  is  the  distance  between  the  knife-edges,  if  they  are  so  placed 
that  the  center  of  gravity  is  on  the  line  joining  them,  and  can  be  accurately  meas- 
ured. The  distances  hi  and  ht  cannot  be  so  accurately  measured,  but  if  the 
periods  (|  and  t,  are  nearly  equal,  the  second  term  is  small,  and  any  slight  inaccu- 
racy in  determining  hi  and  hj  will  not  affect  the  value  of  g.  When  li  =  ti,  the 
formula  reduces  to  the  simple  one  already  ubtaineil  for  the  reversible  pendulum. 

5.  Where  should  a  billuinl  hall  be  struck  ao  that  it  will  roll  without  tlidingt 
The  axis  of  rotation  is  the  lowest  point  of  the  ball.     Call  the  radius  of  the  ball 

U  J.,  pi 

R.    The  distaooe  r  of  the  center  of  percussion  from  the  lowest  point  is  r  =  — "— —  , 

aad  t*  -  i /if  for  a  sphere.     Hence  r  =  \R. 

6.  //  a  hall  is  released  at  somr  point  near  the  bottom  of  a  tpherieal  bowl,  in  which 
it  nils,  to  find  its  motion,  neglrcJotg  the  retarding  effect  of  friction. 

The  ball  will  roll  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  bowl,  and  after  passing  through  it| 
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will  ascend  on  the  other  side.  The  path  of  its  center  will  be  a  small  arc  of  a 
vertir^il  circle  whose  radius  r  is  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  htiU  to  the 
center  of  tlie  sphere  of  which  the  ImiwI  forms  n.  part. 

The  moving  force  at  any  [X)int  at  which  the  tangent  to  the  surface  makes 
the  angle  *  with  the  horizontal  is  Mg  sin  ^.  The  moment  of  this  about  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  ball  with  the  surface  is  \f(iR  sin  <t>,  and  the  angular  acceleration 


of  the  ball  about  that  point  is  a  =  — 


MgR  gin  <t> 


The  moment  of  inertia  / 


(see  Example  2)  is  IMIP;  the  tangential  acceleration  a  of  the  ball  is  oR. 
Making  the  substitutions  we  have 

a  =  —^g  sin  0. 
Now  ^  is  small,  so  that  sin  *  =  *,  and  if  we  represent  the  distance  of  the  center 
of  the  ball  from  the  lowest  point  of  its  path  by  x,  we  have  *  =  -  ,  and 

5g 

The  iiccclerution  is  therefore  pn>piirt  lonal  to  the  dtspliicenient,  and  the  motion 
of  the  ball  is  simple  harmonic.     The  period  is  given  by  the  formula  ($63) 


»  5o 


5g 


General  Motion  of  Rigid  Bodies 

io8.  Motion  in  Three  Dimensions.  —  The  general  motion  of  a 
rigid  body,  and  even  the  apparently  simple  case  of  motion  of  a  body 
around  a  fixed  point,  whether  acted  on  by  forces  or  not,  is  of  great 
comple.xity,  and  a  discussion  of  it  cannot  be  undertaken  in  this 
book.  Elementary  methods,  such  as  we  have  been  aide  to  use  up 
to  this  time,  are  not  applicable  even  to  the  most  simple  problems. 
Correct  solutions  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  the  methods 
of  advanced  dynamics.  The  consideration  which  we  shall  give  to 
a  few  of  the  most  intelligible  and  interesting  facts  connected  with 
the  subject  will  be  by  description  only. 

The  motion  of  a  body  in  three  dimensions  may  be  described  in  a 
way  which  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  employed  for  the 
description  of  the  motion  of  a  plane  figure.  Any  displacement  of  a 
bodj'  may  be  accomplished  by  a  translation  and  a  rotation  around 
a  suitably  chosen  axis.  A  direction  of  translation  may  always  be 
found  such  that  the  axis  around  which  the  necessary  rotation  takes 
place  is  in  the  same  direction.  An  infinitesimal  displacement  of 
the  body  may  thus  be  analyzed  into  an  infinitesimal  translation  and 
an  infinitesimal  rotation  around  an  axis  drawn  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  translation.  This  motion  is  that  of  a  part  of  a  screw,  when 
the  screw  is  turned  and  so  driven  forward,  and  the  motion  of  a 
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body  at  any  instant  may  therefore  be  called  a  screw  motion.  As 
the  body  moves  through  a  finite  path,  the  characteristics  of  the 
screw  whose  motion  describes  the  motion  of  the  body,  that  is,  the 
pitch  of  the  screw  and  the  direction  of  its  axis,  change  from  instant 
to  instant.     The  changes,  however,  are  never  discontinuous. 

109.  Principal  Axes  of  Inertia.  —  The  study  of  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  bodj'  around  an  axis  passing  through  the  center  of  mass 
shows  that  this  moment  of  inertia  can  always  be  found  if  we  know 
the  moments  of  inertia  around  three  principal  axes  which  pa.ss 
through  the  center  of  mass  and  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
Around  one  of  these  axes  the  moment  of  inertia  has  a  maximum 
value,  around  one  of  the  others  a  minimum  value.  When  the 
body  is  rotating  around  its  axis  of  greatest  moment  of  inertia,  or 
around  its  axis  of  least  moment  of  inertia,  it  is  in  a  condition  of 
kinetic  stability,  that  is,  an  impulse  applied  to  the  body,  though 
it  will  compel  the  body  to  rotate  around  a  new  axis,  will  not  so  alter 
the  motion  of  the  body  as  to  cause  the  new  axis  to  deviate  more 
and  more  from  the  direction  of  the  original  axis.  If  the  original 
rotation  is  around  the  third  of  the  principal  axes,  its  condition  is 
unstable,  that  is,  though  the  rotation  will  persist  around  that  axis 
BO  long  as  no  impulse  is  applied  to  the  body,  the  application  of  an 
impulse  will  cause  a  rotation  around  a  new  axis,  whose  direction 
will  continually  deviate  more  and  more  from  that  of  the  original 
axis.  A  rotation  .set  up  around  any  other  axis  than  one  of  these 
three  will  not  continue  around  that  axis,  even  though  no  impulse 
is  applied  to  the  body,  but  the  axis  around  which  rotation  occurs 
will  change  its  direction  in  the  body  continually. 

no.  Motion  of  a  Body  with  One  Point  Fixed.  —  When  a  body 
has  one  point  fixed,  it*  only  motion  is  rotation  aliout  that  jMint. 
The  case  of  sjiecial  interest  is  that  in  which  the  body  is  a  figure 
of  revolution  about  an  axis,  one  jwint  of  which  is  fixed,  an<l  is 
given  a  great  initial  angular  velocity  about  that  axis.  The  top 
spinning  on  a  rough  floor,  .so  that  the  point  of  its  peg  is  fixed,  is 
an  example  of  such  a  body.  The  common  gyroscope  is  another 
example. 

The  gyroscope  is  a  heavy  wheel  suspended  by  the  terminal 
points  of  its  axis  in  two  gimbal  rings,  one  of  which  can  turn  alM)ut 
a  horizontal  axis  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  wheel,  the  other 
alwut  a  vertical  axis.  The  three  axes  are  mutually  perpendicular, 
and  the  wheel  has  complete  freedom  of  rotation  about  its  middle 


pomt. 
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When  the  wheel  of  the  gyroscope  is  rapidly  spun,  it  possesses 
kinetic  stability,  so  that  an  impulsive  couple  applied  to  it  will  set 
it  oscillating  about  its  original  position.  Speaking  generally  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  liody  is  thrown  out  of  the  state  of 
steady  rotation  about  its  axis  of  figure,  centrifugal  couples  are 
developed  which  react  against  the  impulse,  and  change  their  posi- 
tion in  the  body  as  the  axis  of  rotation  changes. 

When  the  wheel  is  spun  with  its  axle  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  and  a 
weight  is  hung  on  the  inner  gimbaJ  ring,  so  as  to  introduce  a  couple 
tending  to  rotate  the  wheel  around  a  horizontal  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  axle,  the  first  effect  is  generally  to  cause  an  initial  slight 
rotation  around  this  axis;  but  as  soon  as  this  begins,  the  centrifugal 
couples  developed  by  the  change  in  the  axis  of  rotation  come  into 
play  to  cause  a  rotation  of  the  body  around  the  vertical  axis,  and 
accompanying  this,  a  rotation  in  the  opposite  sense  to  that  intro- 
duced by  ihe  weight  around  the  horizontal  axis.  As  the  weight 
falls  the  rotation  around  the  vertical  axis  increases,  and  with  it 
the  accompanying  rotation  around  the  horizontal  axis;  so  that  at 
last  the  fait  of  the  weight  is  checked,  ami  the  weight  is  lifted,  while 
the  rotation  around  the  vertical. axis  diminishes.  As  the  weight 
again  falls,  the  rotation  around  the  vertical  axis  again  increases, 
and  the  weight  is  again  lifted;  and  so  on.  The  theory  of  this 
motion  shows  that  the  original  rotation  of  the  wheel  around  its 
axle  will  remain  unchanged,  and  that  the  motions  of  the  end  of  the 
axle  introduced  by  the  weight  may  be  re.solved  into  two,  one  of 
which,  called  the  precession,  is  a  uniform  motion  in  a  horizontal 
circle,  and  the  other,  called  the  nutation,  is  a  periodic  motion  in  a 
small  ellipse.  The  velocity  of  precession  is  inversely  as  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  wheel  around  its  axis,  and  is  generally  slow.  The 
period  of  the  nutation  is  inversely  as  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
wheel,  and  is  small  when  the  wheel  is  spinning  rapidly. 

Since  the  nutation  arises  from  the  changing  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal velocities  of  the  ends  of  the  axis,  it  may  be  avoided  if  an 
initial  angular  velocity  is  given  the  wheel  about  the  vertical  axis, 
equal  to  the  precession  which  the  weight  would  cause.  The  cen- 
trifugal couples  introduced  by  this  rotation  will  exactly  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  weight,  so  that  the  only  motion  in  this  case  will  be 
a  regular  precession,  without  nutation. 

The  motion  of  a  top,  if  ita  initial  axi-i  of  rotation  is  sufficiently  inclined  to  the 
vertical,  exhiljits  precession  and  nutations  like  those  of  the  gjToscojH'.  When 
the  initial  a.xis  of  rotMioQ  is  nearly  vertical,  the  axis  performs  small  oscillutiona 
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^HoOhe  vertical,  the  end  of  the  axis  tracing  out  some  form  of  epiryoloicl.  The 
^^^  of  the  tup  diM^  not  depart  for  from  the  verticul  and  it:*  condition  is  stable. 
In  the  onlinary  csusc,  in  which  the  peg  is  somewhat  blunt,  so  that  the  point  of 
contact  with  the  ground,  us  the  top  is  inclined,  is  not  in  the  axis  of  rotation,  the 
friction  between  the  revolving  peg  and  the  ground  introduces  another  couple, 
of  which  the  effect  ia  to  tilt  the  axis  upward;  so  that  the  end  of  the  axis  will  rise 
and  finally  become  vertical. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  general  principle  that  steady 
rotation  of  a  body  about  an  axis  introduces  a  resistance  to  any 
force  which  is  so  applied  ais  to  change  the  direction  of  that  axis. 
Thus  if  a  heavy  wheel  is  mounted  inside  a  bo.v  and  is  kept  in  con- 
tinual rotation,  the  box,  though  of  itself  it  does  not  originate 
motion,  or  resist  a  motion  of  translation,  will  offer  a  resistance  to 
any  force  tending  to  turn  it  around.  Certain  forces  which  exist 
in  nature  have  been  explained  by  supposing  that  the  bodies  which 
exhibit  them  contain  portions  which  are  in  rapid  rotation.  Since 
these  rotating  portions,  even  if  they  exist,  are  such  that  thej'  can 
never  be  perceived,  they  are  said  to  be  concealed,  and  the  forces 
exhibited  by  the  bodies  are  said  to  he  duo  to  concealed  motion. 

III.  Composition  of  Angular  Velocities.  —  We  may  represent  an 
angular  velocity  in  a  diagram  by  drawing  a  line  from  some  origin 
to  represent  the  axis  of  rotation,  in  such  a  direction  that  the  rota- 
tion will  appear  counterclockwise  to  one  looking  along  it  from  the 
origin,  and  measuring  off  on  that  line  a  length  equal  to  the  angular 
velocity.  An  angular  displacement  may  also  be  represented  by  a 
similar  construction.  Magnitudes  which  may  Ijc  represented  in 
this  way  are  vectors  of  a  certain  sort,  which  have  been  called 
localised  vectors,  or  rotorn.  They  cannot  be  tran.sferred  from  place 
to  place  in  a  construction  as  ordinary  vectors  can  be,  and  the  rules 
for  their  composition  are  in  general  different  from  those  for  ordinary 
vectors.  In  any  case  the  rules  for  dealing  with  them  mu.st  be 
derived  by  independent  study  of  their  properties,  and  cannot  l>e 
inferred  from  the  general  rules  relating  to  ordinary  vectors.  I 

When  we  consider  two  finite  rotations  about  independent  axes, 
we  finil  that  the  displacement  of  a  body  to  which  they  are  applied 
will  be  different  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  applied. 
When  the  rotations  are  infinitesimal,  the  order  of  application 
Ijccomes  indifferent;  and  hence  it  becomes  possible  to  give  simple 
ruJea  for  the  composition  of  angular  velocities.  We  shall  consider 
only  the  case  of  angular  vi-loeities  about  axes  which  piiss  through  a 
common  point.     Two  angular  velocities  about  axes  meeting  at  a 
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point  are  pquivalent  in  tlieir  effect  upon  a  body  to  which  they  are 
applied  to  li  single  angular  velocity  about  an  axis  passing  through 
the  saint'  point,  and  found  by  the  following  construction:  The 
resultant  angular  velocity  is  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram  of  which  the  sides  are  the  hues  representing  the 
component  angular  velocities. 


To  show  this  we  notice  that  the  velocity  of  any  point,  whose  distance  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  p,  la  wp,  if  u  is  the  angular  velocity.  Consider  two  inter- 
secting axes  (Fig.  88)  about  which  the  angular 
velocities  ore  ui  and  uj.  The  tnugaitudes  ui 
and  U3  are  n»presented  by  the  lengths  of  the 
lines  0.4,  OB.  As  the  rotations  are  both 
•  counterclockwise  as  seen  from  O,  tlie  rotation 
around  UA  will  carry  the  ijody  upward  through 
the  paper  in  the  angle  between  the  axes,  and 
that  around  OH  will  carry  it  downward  tlirough 
the  paper  in  the  same  angle.  There  will  there- 
fore be  some  point,  say  P,  at  which  the  two  velocities  imparted  by  the  two 
rotations  will  counteract  each  other,  so  that  we  shall  have 


I 


PC  m  -  PD 


0. 


Now 


PC  =  OP  sin  POA,        PD  =  OP  sin  POB. 


so  that  the  condition  which  determines  the  point  P,  at  which  there  is  no  motion, 
is 

ui  sin  POA  =  a>3  sin  POB. 

But  this  is  the  condition  that  tlie  point  P  Ues  on  the  diagoiml  of  the  parallelogram 
of  wliich  oil  and  wi  arc  the  lengths  of  the  sides.  This  line  of  no  motion  may  there- 
fore serve  as  an  axis  <if  rotation. 

To  find  whether  an  angular  velocity  about  OP  as  axis  will  give  the  same  mo- 
tions to  all  points  of  the  body  that  are  given  to  them  by  the  angular  velocities 
about  0.4  and  OB,  we  select  any  point  .S  (Fig.  89),  and  determine  its  motion. 
If  we  designate  by  pt  and  pi  the  perpendiculars  from  S  on  the  axes  0.4  and  OB, 
we  may  write  the  velocity  i>  of  the  point  S  as 

V  =  PlUl  +  PfUt. 

Now  since  ui  is  the  base  of  the  triangle  OSA, 

and  since  pi  is  its  altitude,  the  pnKiuct  /)ilji  is 

ecjual  to  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  0.'ii.4; 

and  similarly  piut  is  equal  to  twice  the  area 

of   the   triangle  OSB.      If    the    parallelogram 

O.AEB  is  con.struct.e<l  on  0.4  and  OB,  and  the 

point  iS  joined  to  the  point  E,  the  triangle  OSE  stands  on  a  common  base  05 

with  the  triangles  O.S'.t  and  OSB,  and  has  an  altitude  equal  to  the  sum  of  their 

altitude!,  from  the  geometry  of  (he  parallelogram.     Its  area  is  therefore  equal  to 

the  sum  of  their  areas,  so  that  we  have 

Area  of  0S.4  +  .\rea  of  OSB  -  Area  of  OSE. 
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^Ut  by  our  previous  proof  OE  is  Ihc  line  of  no  motion,  and  may  be  taken  as  an 
wds  of  rotation;  and  if  we  assign  to  the  rotation  around  it  an  luigular  velocity 
equal  to  w,  represented  by  the  length  OE,  we  may  represent  the  velocity  of  the 
point  .S  due  to  this  rotation  by  pu,  if  p  represents  the  perpendicular  on  OE  from 
S.  As  before  pu  equals  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  OSE,  and  from  the  equation 
among  the  areas  we  get  also 

V  =  piui  +  pkjj  =  pw; 

80  that  the  velocity  of  any  point  S  may  be  represented  as  resulting  from  rotation 
about  the  axis  OE  with  the  angular  velocity  u>,  represented  by  OE,  the  diagonal 
of  the  parallelogram  of  which  OA  =  ui  and  OB  =  wt  are  sides. 

The  point  .5  has  been  taken  in  the  plane  of  the  axes.  The  pnxif  required  to 
ahow  tliat  the  panillelograra  construction  will  give  the  true  angular  velocity  of 
any  point  of  the  body,  whether  in  the  plane  of  the  axes  or  not,  is  too  elaborat« 
for  insertion  here. 


112.  Foucault's  Pendulum.  —  The  use  of  this  constructiou  in 
dealing  with  rotations  may  be  illustrated  by  applying  it  to  the 
description  of  the  behavior  of  the  Foucault  peniluhitn.  This 
pendulum  consists  of  a  heavy  bob  suspended  by  a  long  cylindrical 
wire.  The  upper  end  of  the  wire  is  held  in  a  clamp  in  such  a  way 
that  it  may  swing  with  equal  freedom  in  any  direction.  The 
oendulum  thus  arranged  is  drawn  aside  and  released  as  carefully 

possible,  so  as  to  give  it  no  sideways  swing,  and  the  points  which 
°it  reaches  at  the  ends  of  its  swings  are  observed  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  found  that  the  path  of  the  bob  is  a  very  eccentric  ellipse,  and 
that  the  major  axis  of  this  ellipse,  which  marks  what  we  may  call 
the  plane  of  swing,  changes  its  apparent  direction  with  respect  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  angular  deviation  of  this  plane  of 
swing  from  its  original  position,  in  a  given  time,  is  at  different 
places  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

We  may  give  a  kinematic  description  of  this  result  as  follows: 
If  we  conceive  such  a  pendulum  set  up  at  the  North  Pole,  it  will 
swing  in  a  plane  which  will  remain  fixed  in  space  and  the  earth  will 
turn  around  imder  it,  .so  that  to  an  observer  examining  the  pen- 
dulum, its  plane  of  swing  will  change  its  position  relative  to  the 
ejirth's  surface.  In  one  day  it  will  appear  to  have  traversed  a 
complete  circle.  If  the  same  pen«lulum  is  set  up  at  the  Equator, 
and  is  set  swinging  in  the  north  and  south  line,  the  earth  will  carry 
it  around,  and  its  plane  of  swing  will  not  change  its  position  relative 
to  the  <*arth.  •\t  any  intermediate  station  the  motion  of  the  plane 
of  si^-ing  may  be  determined  as  follows  (Fig.  90) :  Draw  a  line  from 
the  center  of  the  earth  to  the  station  at  P  and  another  line  OlJ 
perpendicular  to  this,  in  the  plane  containing  this  line  and  the 
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earth's  axis.     We  then  apply  the  theorem  of  the  last  section  by 

resolving  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth  into  two  angular  veloci- 
ties around  these  two  axes.  The  angular 
velocity  around  OD  will  have  no  effect 
upon  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  The 
angular  velocity  about  the  other  axis  OP, 
however,  which  is  equal  to  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  earth  multiplied  by  the 
sine  of  the  latitude,  may  be  considered 
as  an  angular  velocity  with  which  the 
earth  turns  under  the  pendulum  around 
the  axis  passing  through  the  station. 
The  plane  of  swing  will  therefore  have  an 
apparent  angular  velocity  around  this 
axis  which  is  proportional  to  the  sine 

of  the  latitude.     The  dynamical  di.scu.s.sion  of  the  motion  of  the 

Foucault  pendulum  cannot  be  given  here. 


4 
4 

4 


Kinetic   Friction 

113.  Friction.  —  When  a  solid  body  is  moved  over  the  surface 
of  another  solid  bodj',  a.s  when  a  grindstone  turns  under  an  ax 
blade,  or  when  a  body  moves  through  a  fluid,  as  when  a  ball  rises 
or  falls  through  air,  or  a  boat  moves  through  water,  its  motion  is 
always  opposed  by  a  force  oppositely  directed  to  the  motion.  This 
force  is  called  the  force  of  Jriclion,  or  simply  friclion. 

Friction  occurs  so  universally  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  motion 
which  are  treated  in  mechanics  that  it  is  important  to  introduce 
a  brief  discussion  of  its  purely  mechanical  relations  in  this  con- 
nection. 

114.  CoeflBcient  of  Sliding  Friction.  —  When  one  solid. slides  over 
another,  experiment  shows  that  the  effect  of  friction  may  be  repre- 
sented approximately  by  adding  to  the  system  of  forces  acting  on 
the  body  anotlier  force  directed  oppositely  to  the  motion,  and 
therefore  tangential  to  the  surface  over  which  the  body  is  sliding. 
This  force  is  proportional  to  the  force  acting  upon  the  Body  nor- 
mally to  the  surface  of  contact,  and  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  two  surfaces  in  contact.  It  is  independent  of  the  velocity 
with  which  the  body  moves. 

If  the  normal  force  with  which  the  moving  body  is  pressed  against 
the  surface  is  W,  and  if  P  represents  the  force  which  acts  on  it 
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parallel  to  the  surface  to  move  it,  and  R  the  reaction  of  the  surface, 
including  the  force  due  to  friction,  the  resultant  of  these  forces  is 
a  force  F  parallel  to  the  surface  and  in 
the  direction  of  motion.  If  the  mass  of 
the  body  is  m  and  its  acceleration  a, 
we  shall  have  F  =  ma.  The  force  F  is 
obtained  by  compounding  the  various 
forces  (Fig.  91).  The  reaction  R  may 
be  resolved  into  two  components,  R\ 
and  Ri,  normal  to  the  surface  and  par- 
allel to  it.  The  reaction  fti  is  equal  to 
the  normal  force  W.  The  force  F  that 
moves  the  body  is  then  equal  to  the  difference  between  P  and  Rt] 
so  that  we  have 

p  -  /?,,  =  „ia. 

If  P  is  greater  than  Ri  the  body  will  have  a  positive  acceleration; 
if  less  than  Ri,  it  will  have  a  negative  acceleration,  and  the  body 
will  move  slower  anil  slower  until  it  comes  to  rest.  If  P  is  equal 
to  Rt  the  acceleration  will  be  zero,  and  the  velocity  of  the  body  will 
be  constant. 

Since  we  know  by  experiment  that  Ri  is  proportional  to  W,  we 
may  write 

Rt  =  n'W.  (62) 

The  factor  /  is  called  the  coefficient  of  sliding  friction.  This 
formula  is  similar  to  the  one  which  defines  the  coefficient  of  static 
friction  (§  47).  The  coefficient  ^  in  that  formula  is  generally 
greater  than  the  coefficient  ti'  for  the  same  pair  of  surface.'*;  that  is, 
it  requires  a  greater  tangential  force  to  start  a  body  sliding  over 
another  than  it  does  to  keep  it  moving  after  it  has  started. 

115.   The  Angle  of  Sliding  Friction.  —  If  we  determine  the  force 

P"  which  is  just  equal  to  Rt,  so  that  the  body  under  its  action  slides 

with  a  constant  velocity,  we  may  find  the  value  of  p'  from  the 

P' 
formula  <*'  =  is  • 

From  Fig.  91  we  see  that  if  t'  represents  the  angle  between  the 
normal  to  the  surface  and  the  total  reaction   R,  we  have  tan  «' 

=  „-  =  ^. .  so  that  p'  =  tan  «'. 

Ai  H 

The  angle  t'  is  called  the  angle  of  uliding  friction. 
In  ideal  problems  bodies  sliding  over  each  other  are  often  sup- 
posed to  be  perfectly  smooth  or  frictionless.     In  such  a  case  the 
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coefficient  of  friction  vanishes,  and  the  angfe  of  friction  becomes 
zero,  so  that  the  reaction  of  a  smooth  surface  on  a  body  is  normal 
to  the  surface.  In  actual  arrangements  this  condition  is  never 
attained,  but  highly  polished  bodies  will  sometimes  show  a  very 
small  coefficient  of  friction. 

ii6.  Fluid  Friction.  —  The  laws  of  the  friction  of  a  fluid  on  a 
solid  moving  through  it  are  not  so  simple  as  the  laws  of  sliding 
friction.  Without  going  into  the  question  further  at  this  time,  it 
may  be  said  in  general  that  the  frictional  reaction  corresponding 
to  the  R2  of  the  previous  paragraphs  is  a  function  of  the  velocity 
and  increases  as  the  velocity  increases.  In  case  the  velocity  of  a 
body  in  different  fluids  is  the  same,  the  friction  experienced  by  it 
will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  fluids,  and  the  acting  forces  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  constant  velocity  will  be  proportional  to 
the  coefficients  of  friction  of  the  various  fluids. 


I 


EXAMPLES,  Z 

1.  A  body  is  placed  on  an  indintd  plane,  and  the  plane  is  tilted  until  the  body, 
when  started  monng,  slides  down  it  with  a  constant  velocity;  use  this  experiment  to 
determine  the  corfficienl  uj  sliding  friction. 

Let  m  represent  the  maea  of  the  body,  and  a  the  iiugic  of  inclination  of  tlie 
plane.     The  moving  force  P'  \a  mg  sin  a,  the  normal  force  It'  is  mg  cos  a.     We 

P' 
have  thercifore  /i'  =  fj^  =  tana;  and  tJie  a  tlius  found  i.s  the  angk'  of  friction  e'. 

2.  Find  the  tt>eight  which  must  be  hung  on  the  end  of  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley 
at  the  end  of  a  tabic,  to  give  to  a  mass  M 1  fastened  to  the  other  end  of  the  cord  and 
resting  on  the  table,  an  acceleration  a,  the  coejfuneut  of  sliding  friction  being  fi'. 

The  two  masses  have  the  same  acceleration.  Let  7'  represent  the  tension  in 
the  cord.  The  equation  of  motion  of  the  unknown  liaiiging  weight,  whose  moss 
we  may  cati  A/j,  is  M^n  =  Mig  —  T. 

The  reaction  due  to  friction  on  the  mass  Jlf  1  is  ii'Mig,  and  benra  the  equation 
of  motion  of  the  sliding  wriglit  is  Mia  =  T  —  ii'Mig. 
Eliminating  T  wc  obtain  for  Mt 

f'g  +  a 
g  -a 

If  Ml  is  given  instead  of  <i,  we  obtain,  for  the  acceleration,  a  =  -jj — ; — rr^O' 

iff  1  +  Ml 

3.  //  a  sled  of  mast  M  is  set  moving  over  level  ice  with  the  velocity  v,  how  long 
will  it  move  before  it  comes  to  rest,  if  the  cocfJuHcrU  of  friction  is  11,  and  what  distance 
will  it  Iraverset 

The  acceleration  a  =  -  is  obtained 

V 


Af,  =  Ml ' 


The  force  resisting  the  motion  ia  iiMg. 
from   Ma  =  itMg, 


and  hence  (  =  —  ■  From  the  equality  between  the  kinetic 
energy  and  the  work  done  by  the  friction  we  have  iA/i'  =  iiMgs,  and  hence 
I  =  s —    The  time  and  distance  arc  independent  of  the  mass. 
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4.  A  long  lever  is  balanced  acrosn  a  horizontal  shaft,  and  is  so  arranged  vHtk  a 
dutch  by  which  it  can  be  clamped  to  the  shaft  thai  as  the  sitaft  turns  and  tends  to  carry 
the  lever  around  with  it,  a  weight  hung  on  the  lever  wiU  prevent  its  turning,  ao  that  the 
shaft  revolves  in  the  clutch  and  the  lever  remains  at  rest  and  horizontal.  Fitul  lite 
work  that  is  being  done  in  tuminn  the  shaft. 

The  moment  of  force  due  to  the  friction  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  force  due 
to  the  weight.  Representing  by  M  the  force  due  to  friction  and  by  r  the  radius 
of  the  shaft,  by  P  the  weight  in  pounds  and  by  R  its  distance  in  feet  from  the 
center  of  the  shaft,  this  equality  gives  Mr  =  PR.  The  shaft  makes  ri  turns  per 
minute  and  so  has  an  angular  velocity  of  2rrt  per  minute.  The  work  done  per 
minute  in  turning  the  shaft  against  the  friction  of  the  clutch  is  therefore  'ZmAfr  = 
2TnPR  foot  pounds  per  minute.  The  Prony  brake  or  Prony  dynamometer, 
used  for  measuring  the  power  transmitted  by  shafting,  is  essentially  the  arrange- 
ment here  described. 

6.  //  a  grindstone  of  mass  M  and  radius  r  is  rotating  n  times  a  second,  and  an 
ax  is  pressed  against  it  with  a  force  of  P  pounds  weight,  how  long  wiU  it  turn  before 
coming  to  rest;  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  fi,  arui  no  force  being  applied  to  the 
crankf 


The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  cylinder  about  it«  central  axis  is 


Mr' 


The  nega- 


The  initial  angular  velocity  is  w  =  2wn.     This  is  reduced 


^^  crai 

m  ' 

^H  tive  angular  acceleration  due  to  the  moment  of  force  set  up  by  the  friction  is 

■  "'  Mr*"  Mr' 


I  aero  in  the  time  t  =  -  = 
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8.  A  chain  it  dragged  at  a  uniform  rate  off  a  rough  road  on  to  a  sidewalk:  its 
eioeffieients  of  friction  are  with  the  road  /it.  with  the  tidewalk  /i|.  Firtd  how  the  force 
uaed  to  drag  it  changes  with  the  time. 

Call  the  length  of  the  whole  chain  I;  of  that  part  on  the  sidewalk  s;  and  repre- 
eent  by  p  the  weight  of  unit  lengtli  of  the  chain.  Then  the  force  used  will  be 
F  =  „,p»  +^,p(l  -s). 

When  none  of  the  chain  is  on  the  sidewalk  we  have  a  =  0,  and  the  force  Fo  — 
tiipt.     In  general  F  =  F„  —  sp  (jf,  —  m). 

If  we  use  i>  to  represent  the  velocity  of  the  chun,  and  (  the  time  which  has 
dapoed  from  the  instant  the  chain  l>egan  to  touch  the  sidewalk  to  the  instant 
«t  which  «  is  measured,  we  have  *  =  i7,  and  hence  F  =  Fo  —  I  •  vp  Oij  —  mi). 

For  a  given  velocity  the  force  falls  oft  by  decrements  which  arc  proportional 
to  tlie  time. 

XMien  (  becomes  ao  great  that  vt  =  I,  at  which  time  the  chain  is  all  on  Ibe  side- 
walk, we  have  F  -  tulp.    This  value  for  it  remains  thereafter  constant. 


CHAPTER   IV 
MECHANICS   OF  LIQUIDS 

Hydrostatics 

117.  The  Problem  of  the  Crown.  —  The  study  of  the  peculiar 
mechanical  effects  exhibited  by  liquids  was  begun  by  Archimedes. 
According  to  the  story  told  by  Vitruvius,  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold  had  been  given  by  King  Hiero  to  a  goldsmith,  with  the  order 
to  use  it  in  constructing  an  elaborate  crown.  The  crowm  when 
returned  weighed  a.s  much  as  the  gold  which  had  been  supplied, 
but  Hiero  suspected  that  a  part  of  the  gold  had  been  abstracted, 
and  silver  substituted  for  it.  He  asked  Archimedes  to  devise  a 
way  to  determine  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  without  injuring  the 
workmanship  of  the  crown.  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  discov- 
ered how  this  might  be  done  by  noticing  the  way  in  which  the 
water  overflowed  from  a  bath  into  which  he  had  entered.  This 
observation  suggests  to  any  one  who  considers  it  that,  since 
bodies  of  equal  weights  do  not  generally  occupy  equal  volumes, 
when  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constituted  are  different, 
the  one  having  the  larger  volume  will  cause  more  water  to  over- 
flow from  a  full  vessel  in  which  it  is  immersed  than  the  other  one 
will,  and  that  by  determining  the  overflow  caused  by  the  crown 
and  by  equal  weights  of  gold  and  silver,  the  question  asked  of 
Archimedes  might  be  answered. 

By  rt'fl«'ctiou  upon  the  subject  thus  brought  to  his  attention,  .Archimedes 
was  led  to  study  the  properties  of  ]i()uids  at  rest  or  in  equilihriura.  He  presented 
his  concluaions  as  a  series  of  deductions  from  the  postuiates  of  his  theory,  these 
postulate.H  being  essentially  a.  definition  of  a  liciuid.  Acconiing  to  .\rciiimcdes  a 
liquid  is  a  continuous  body  of  such  a  nature  that  when  two  portions  of  it  are 
similarly  situated  an(J  are  eontipioua  to  each  other,  the  portion  which  is  under 
less  pressure  is  set  in  motion  by  the  portion  which  is  under  greater  pressure;  and 
that  the  pressure  at  a  point  in  it  under  a  free  surface  i.'h  proportional  to  the  depth 
of  the  point  below  the  .surface.  From  tli(«e  postulates  Archimedes  was  able  to 
deduce,  l)y  purely  formal  reaaoning,  the  laws  which  govern  the  apparent  loss  of 
weight  of  botlies  immersed  in  a  liquid,  and  to  determine  certain  coses  of  equi- 
librium of  floating  bodies. 

Archimedes'  method,  while  perfectly  correct,  does  not  give  so 
clear  a  presentation   of   the   fundamental   notion  of  pressure   as 
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that  afterwards  adopted  by  Pascal,  and  we  shall  accordingly  pass, 
without  further  discussion  of  it,  to  the  consideration  of  Pascal's 
treatment  of  the  equilibrium  of  liquids. 

ii8.  Pascal's  Fundamental  Experiment.  —  Pascal  does  not  give 
a  formal  definition  of  a  liquid,  but  assumes  it  to  be  continuous, 
incompressible,  and  fluid.  By  its  being  fluid  we  may  understand 
that  its  parts  are  not  held  together  by  any  internal  forces  which 
prevent  their  sliding  past  each  other,  so  long  as  such  a  motion 
does  not  change  the  density  of  the  liquid.  When  a  force  is  applied 
which  will  cause  such  sliding  of  one  part  over  another,  the  liquid 
yields  to  it,  and  equilibrium  is  not  attained  until  such  forces  have 
vanished. 

Pascal's  method  is,  ostensibly  at  least, 
based  on  a  fundamental  experiment. 
He  describes  a  closed  vessel  (Fig.  92) 
furnished  with  two  vertical  tubes  of 
different  sizes,  in  which  slide  closely 
fitting  pistons.  The  vessel  is  entirely 
filled  with  water.  He  then  says  that 
if  a  force,  such  as  a  weight,  is  applied 
to  one  of  the  pistons,  it  will  move  in 
and  the  other  one  will  move  out,  unless 
a  force  is  applied  to  it  also,  so  adjusted  that  the  two  forces  are 
proportional  to  the  areas  of  the  pistons  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Thia  experimental  result  is  further  established  by  Ijfing  shown  to  be  iu  har- 
mony with  the  principle  of  work.  For,  ad  the  volume  of  the  water  reuimns 
constant,  when  one  of  the  pistons  moves  in  one  sense  the  other  moves  in  the 
opposite  sense,  and  the  distances  over  which  they  move  are  inversely  as  their 
ansaa;  and  as  the  forces  applied  to  them  ore  directly  as  their  areas,  the  products 
of  the  forces  and  the  distances  through  which  their  points  of  application  move 
are  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  sign;  so  that  the  work  dune  by  the  forces 
is  equal  to  zero,  and  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium  according  to  the  principle  of 
work.  In  this  way  of  looking  at  the  experiment  the  Liquid  is  simply  the  medium 
for  the  transmission  of  force  from  one  of  the  points  of  application  to  the  other, 
and  otherwise  does  not  enter  into  consideration  in  determining  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium. 

119.  Hydrostatic  Pressure.  —  Pascal,  however,  also  looked  at 
the  matter  in  another  way.  He  considered  the  liquid  as  exerting 
force  against  each  piston,  and  thus  holding  both  forces  in  equilib- 
rium. .\  force  is  exerted  by  each  element  of  the  liquid  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  piston,  or  indeed  with  any  part  of 
the  vessel.     This  force  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  for  other- 


a 
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wise  the  parts  of  the  Hquid  would  slide  past  each  other  along  the 
surface,  an<l  thus  not  conform  to  the  condition  of  equilibrium. 
The  sum  of  all  these  elementary  forces  applied  to  the  surface  of 
one  of  the  pistons  is  a  resultant  force  per- 
pendicular to  the  piston  and  equal  to  the 
opjMsite  force  applied  to  it  (Fig.  93).  Similar 
elementary  forces  act  within  a  liquid  from  one 
portion  of  it  against  another  across  the  surface 
which  separates  them. 

In  the  case  of  Pascal's  experiment  the 
resultant  forces  on  the  pistons  are  propor- 
tional to  their  areas,  so  that  the  resultant 
force  applied  to  each  unit  of  area  is  the  same 
for  both  pistons.  If  we  represent  this  resultant  force  per  unit  of 
area  by  p,  the  total  force  by  W,  the  area  by  a,  we  have 


Fie.  03. 


P  = 


W 


(63) 


In  this  case,  in  which  the  forces  are  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface,  we  say  that  the  pressure  exerted  on  that  surface  by 
the  liquid  is  uniform,  and  if  the  surface  is  plane,  is  measured  by 
the  ratio  of  the  force  exerted  on  it  to  its  area.  The  equation 
p=W /a  then  defines  and  measures  the  pressure. 

If  the  pressure  is  not  uniform,  as  it  never  is  unless  the  weight  of 
the  liquid  can  be  neglected,  the  formula  just  given  defines  and 
measures  the  average  pressure  over  a  finite  surface  of  area  a,  or  if 
the  area  is  reduced  until  the  pressure  on  it  may  be  considered  uni- 
form, or  if  the  limit  of  the  ratio  is  taken,  as  the  area  a  approaches 
zero,  the  same  formula  defines  and  measures  the  pressure  at  a 
point. 

Pressures  such  as  we  have  now  considered  are  similar  to  the 
forces  by  which  they  are  defined  in  being  perpendicular  to  the 
surfaces  upon  which  they  act.  They  are  the  only  pressures  which 
can  exist  in  a  liquid  in  equilibrium,  for  pressures  tangential  to  any 
surface  would  set  up  a  flow  of  the  liquid  along  the  surface,  and 
thus  not  conform  to  the  condition  of  equilibrium.  They  are  there- 
fore called  hydrostatic  pressures. 

120.  Units  of  Pressure.  —  The  unit  of  pressure  in  general  is  a 
pressure  equivalent  to  a  unit  force  applied  t«  each  unit  of  area. 
In  the  c.g.s.  system  it  is  the  pressure  equivalent  to  the  force  of 
one  dyne  per  square  centimeter.     For  use  in  engineering  practice, 
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this  unit  is  inconveniently  small,  and  instead  of  it  a  pressure  of 
one  kilogram  weight  per  square  centimeter  is  often  used.  In 
English-speaking  countries  the  usual  practical  unit  of  pressure  is 
the  pressure  of  one  pound  weight  per  square  inch. 

The  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  which  is  also  often  used  as  a 
unit,  will  be  defined  in  §  128. 

121.  Pascal's  Principle.  —  From  his  fundamental  experiment, 
and  his  conception  of  pressure,  Pascal  deduced  what  is  known  as 
Pascal's  principle: 

In  any  liquid  which  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  no 
forces  except  those  which  may  be  applied  to  its  lioundiiig  surface, 
the  pressure  at  every  point,  and  in  every  direction  about  any  point, 
is  the  same. 

This  principle  may  be  obtained  without  experiment  from  the  condition  defin- 
ing a  liquid,  that)  the  pressure  on  any  surface  drawn  in  it  is  always  perpendicular 
to  the  surface.  To  show  thia  choose  a  point  in  the  liquid  as  origin  (Fig,  94), 
draw  three  mutually  perjiendicular  lines  from  it, 
uid  through  three  points  on  those  lines,  very  near 
the  origin,  pass  a  plane.  This  plane,  and  the  throe 
planes  determined  by  the  lines  drawn,  limit  a 
minute  tetraliedron,  the  liquid  in  which  is  in  equi- 
librium under  the  forces  on  its  four  faces.  Let  us 
represent  the  area  of  the  face  A  liC  by  S,  and  the 
ftDgles  made  by  the  normal  to  it  with  the  three 
other  lines  OX,  OY',  OZ,  by  a,  ff,  y  respectively. 
Then  the  areas  of  the  other  faces  are  ~      \  Y 

OAC'Scoaa,    OAB  =  ScoB0,    OBC  =  S  cosy.  Fi«.  04 

Represent  the  force  appUed  to  the  face  ABC  by  R.  Its  components  along  the 
three  lines  OX,  OY,  OZ  ore  in  cquiUbrium  with  the  forces  X,  Y,  Z  applied  to  the 
faces  perpendicular  to  those  lines,  so  that  we  have 

A'  =  ftco8a,     Y  =  Rcoeff,    Z  =  Rcoay. 

The  presBures  on  the  faces  are  found  by  dividing  these  forces  by  the  areas  to  which 
they  are  applied.  When  this  is  done,  it  app<utrs  that  the  pressures  are  all  equal, 
and  given  by  R/S,  the  measure  of  the  pressure  on  the  face  ABC;  and  as  no  re- 
striction was  set  on  the  position  in  which  the  face  ABC  was  placed,  it  is  thua 
shown  that  the  pressure  at  a  point  in  a  liquid  is  the  same  in  all  directions. 

To  prove  that  tlio  pressure  is  the  same  at  any  two  points  in  the  Uquid  we 
deocribe  a  right  cylinder  in  the  liquid  around  the  line  joining  the  two  points  aa 

axis  (Fig.  9.5).     The  liquiil  in  this  cylinder 
■  I. A   ^       is  in  equiUbrium  under  the  pressures  on  ita 


nc>5. 

pendiciilar  to  it,  and  so  will  have  no  components  parallel  with  the  axis. 


surfaces.     The   pressures   on    the   various 
parts  of  the  cylindrical  surface  arc   per- 

The 


liquid  is  therefore  in  equilibrium,  as  regards  motion  along  the  axis,  because  of  the 
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equality  of  the  forces  acting  at  the  end  faces,  and  since  these  are  equal  and  parall^ 
to  each  other,  the  preasurea  oti  lii(-iu  at  tlie  givi-n  points  ore  equal. 

The  demonstration  that  the  pressure  is  the  same  in  all  directions  at  a 
holds  good  even  when  tht"  pressure  in  the  Uquid  varies  from  point  to  point  because 
of  the  weight  of  the  liquid,  for  (he  volume  of  the  tetrahedron,  and  so  also  its 
weight,  is  a  quantity  of  the  third  order  of  small  quantities,  while  the  areas  of  its 
faces,  and  so  the  forces  applied  to  thera,  are  quantities  of  the  second  order,  so 
that  the  weight  drops  out  of  ttie  equation  of  equilibrium.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proof  that  the  pressure  is  the  same  at  all  points  does  not  bold  good  when  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  is  taken  into  account. 


i" 


T 


T 


Fig.  96. 


122.  Pressure  in  a  Liquid  Due  to  Its  Weight.  —  When  a  liqui 

stands  at  rest  in  an  open  vessel,  the  [5re.s,siirc'  at  any  point  within 
it,  due  to  its  weight,  is  proportional  to  the 
depth  of  that  point  below  the  surface.  Let 
us  imagine  a  circle  of  unit  area  (Fig.  90) 
placed  at  the  point  and  parallel  with  the  sur- 
face. The  cylindrical  column  of  liquid  which 
stand.s  on  that  area  is  in  equilibrium  under 
the  combined  action  of  its  weight,  of  the  up- 
ward pressure  applied  to  the  area  on  which 
it  stands,  of  the  downward  pressure  appHed 
to  the  area  at  the  surface,  and  of  the  pressures  applied  to  its  sides. 
The  pressures  applied  to  its  sides  are  perpendicular  to  the  cylin- 
drical surface  and  exert  equal  and  opposite  forces  upon  this  cyl- 
inder, 80  that  they  do  not  counteract  the  weight  of  the  columa.^B 
The  weight  is  counteracted  only  by  the  excess  of  the  upward 
pressure  applied  to  the  base  of  the  cylinder  over  the  down- 
ward pressure  apphed  to  the  top,  and  since  the  weight  is  pro- 
portional to  the  height  of  the  cylinder,  the  excess  of  upward 
pressure  is  also  proportional  to  that 
height. 

123.  Free  Surface  of  a  Liquid.  — 
The  free  surface  of  a  licjuid  is  a 
horizontal  plane.  If  we  describe 
B,  cylinder  (Fig.  97)  in  the  liquid 
aroimd  a  horizontal   line   as  axis, 

the  pressures  acting  on  its  two  ends  are  equal;  for  the  cylinder 
is  in  equilibrium  along  its  axis  under  these  pressures  alone,  since 
its  weiglit  lias  no  horizontal  component.  The  two  points  at  which 
the  pressures  are  equal  will,  from  the  previous  proposition,  be 
at  equal  distances  from  the  surface,  and  the  surface  is  therefore 
horizontal. 


Fie.  117. 
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the  mass  of  liquid  is  so  extended  that  tlie  weights  of  it«  different  parts  are 
I  parallel,  but  converge  toward  the  center  of  the  earth,  a  slight  modification 
of  the  demoustration  just  given  will  show  that  the  free  surface  is  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere,  whose  center  is  the  center  of  the  earth.  This  form  of  the  propo- 
ation  was  demonstrated  by  .\rchimedee. 

From  this  proposition  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  a  liquid  in  two 
communicating  vessels  will  stand  at  the  same  level  in  both. 

124.  Archimedes'  Principle.  —  One  of  Archimedes'  propositions 
is  of  such  fundamental  importance  that  it  is  usually  recognized  as 
his  especial  contribution  to  hydrostatics,  and  is  called  Archimedes' 
principle.     We  may  state  it  as  follows: 

When  a  body  is  immer.sed  in  liquid  it  loses  in  apparent  weight 
an  amount  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced  by  it. 

Of  course  the  body  does  not  really  lose  weight,  but  part  of  its 
weight  is  counteracted  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  liquid.  The 
truth  of  this  principle  may  be  seen  if  we  imagine  the  body  removed 
from  the  liquid  and  the  space  which  it  occupied  filled  with  the 
liquid.  The  whole  liquid  mass  will  then  be  in  equilibrium,  and  the 
weight  of  the  portion  which  has  been  introduced  will  bo  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  resultant  of  the  pressures  applied  to  its  surface  by 
the  surrounding  liquid.  Exactly  these  same  pressures,  having  the 
same  resultant,  were  applied  to  the  body  when  it  was  in  the  liquid, 
and  its  apparent  weight  is  therefore  less  than  its  real  weight  by 
an  amount  equal  to  this  resultant  force,  or  to  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  which  it  displaces 

The  method  which  .\rchinicdea  is  said  to  have  used  in  the  actual  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  crowu  will  illustrate  this  principle.  The  apparatus  (Fig.  98) 
which  he  employed  was  an  equal 
armed  lever  or  balance,  on  one  arm 
of  which  a  sliding  weight  co\ild  be 
moved.  A  weight  of  gold  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  crown  was  hung 
on  one  end  of  this  balance  and  an 
•qua!  weight  of  silver  on  the  other. 
Tbe  nuiBBM  of  gold  and  silver  were 
next  immersGd  in  water.  The  balance  was  then  no  longer  in  equilibrium,  the 
gold  appearing  to  be  heaWer  than  the  «lver.  Kquilibrium  was  restored  by  plac- 
ing the  sliding  weiglit  at  a,  certain  distance  from  the  point  of  .suspensiion.  It  is 
plain,  from  Archinie<ics'  principle,  that  the  moment  of  force  introduced  by  this 
weiicht  was  e<|ual  to  the  moment  of  force  in  the  opposite  seiuse  introduced  by  the 
exptm  of  upward  prcs-surc  exerted  by  the  water  on  the  silver  over  that  exerted  on 
the  gold.  This  moment,  therefore,  was  proportional  to  the  excess  of  volume  of 
the  ttlver  over  that  of  the  gold.  The  crown  was  next  substituted  for  the  silver, 
and  the  gold  and  the  crown  immersel  in  wal<?r.  Since  the  crown  contained 
t,  its  volume  was  greater  than  that  of  the  gold,  and  there  was  an  oxcees  of 
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upward  pressure  on  it.     Equilibrium  was  restored  by  placing  the  sliding  w3p 
at  another  distance  from  the  axia  of  suhpcnsion.     Hy  reasuuing  similar  to  that 
already  employed,   wc'  conclude  that  the  moment  of  force  introduced  by  the 
weight  in  this  case  was  propjortional  to  the  excess  of  the  volume  of  the  crown  ovi 
that  of  the  gold.     This  excess  waa  due  to  the  silver  in  the  crown,  and  pro] 
tional  to  the  amount  of  silver  present,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  sil' 
in  the  crown  to  the  quantity  of  silver  which  weighed  as  much  as  the  crown, 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  moiucntB  of  force  observed  in  the  two  experiments, 
to  the  ratio  of  the  arms  to  which  the  shding  weight  was  applied. 

125.  Floating  Bodies.  —  When  a  body  is  so  large  and  weighs  so 
little  that  it  displaces,  when  completely  submerged,  a  weight  of 
liquid  greater  than  its  own  weight,  it  will  not  sink  in  the  Hquid. 
It  will  only  be  immersed  so  far  that  the  weight  of  the  liqtiid  which 
it  displaces  is  exactly  equal  to  its  own  weight.  It  then  floats  upon 
the  liquid. 

When  such  a  body  is  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  it 
will  generally  not  remain  at  rest,  but  will  turn  round  until  it  attains 
some  definite  position  of  equilibrium.  If  it  is  afterwards  slightly 
disturbed  from  this  position,  it  will  come  back  to  it  again  if  its 

equilibrium  is  stable.  When  it  is  in 
equilibrium  (Fig.  99),  its  weight  W 
applied  at  the  center  of  gravity  C  and 

the  resultant  of  the  upward  pressures 

which  are  applied  to  its  surface  must 
be  equal  and  opposed  to  each  other  in 
the  same  vertical  line.  The  center  of 
gravity  D  of  the  liquid  which  is  dis- 
placed by  the  body  is  the  point  at 
which  the  resultant  P  of  the  upward  pressures  may  be  considered 
as  applied.  The  vertical  line  joining  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  body  and  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  displaced  liquid  when'  the 
body  is  in  equilibrium  is  called  the 
axis  of  the  body.  If  the  axis  is 
tilted  to  any  degree,  the  shape  of 
the  submerged  part  of  the  body 
generally  changes,  and  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  displaced  liquid 
is  displaced  to  one  side  of  its  for- 
mer place.  The  resultant  upward  pressure  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  then  form  a  couple  (Fig.  100)  which  turns  the  body  back 
toward  its  original  position. 
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rally  described  by  the  use 


If  the  body  is  given 


» 


^ 
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coDdition  of  equilibrium  is  | 
irticular  point,  called  the  metacenUr 
an  infinitesimal  inclination  (Fig.  101), 
he   point   M  at  which    the  axis  is 
intersected   by   the  resultant  of  the 
upward  pressures  is  the  metacenter. 
The  body   is   in   stable   equilibrium 
when  the  metacenter  lies  above  its 
center  of  gravity.     In  this  case,  when- 
ever the  body  is  inclined,  its  weight  ^'•-  '"'• 
and  the   resultant  of  the   upward  pressures  combine  to  form  a 
restoring  couple. 

The  height  of  the  metacenter  above  the  center  of  gravity  is 
called  the  melac^tUric  height.  The  degree  of  stability  is  deter- 
mined by  the  magnitude  of  the  metacentric  height. 

126.  Relative  Density  or  Specific  Gravity.  —  If  we  weigh  equal 
volumes  of  different  substances  we  tind  that  in  general  their  weights 
are  different.  When  the  volume  which  is  chosen  is  some  standard 
volume,  these  different  weights  are  characteristic  of  the  different 
substances. 

The  mass  of  a  substance  which  is  contained  in  unit  volume  is  called 
the  density  of  that  substance.  If  we  can  prepare  portions  of  different 
substances  of  unit  volume  or  of  any  known  volumes,  we  can  determine 
their  masses  by  weighing  them,  and  thus  determine  their  densities. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  obtain  bodies  whose  volumes  are 
accurately  known,  and  we  accordingly  are  more  apt  to  compare 
substances  in  another  way.  Insteutl  of  choosing  a  standard  vol- 
me  with  which  to  determine  densities  directly,  we  choose  a  stan- 
dard substance,  and  determine  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  anj'  other 
tubstance  to  the  density  of  the  standard  substance.  This  ratio  we 
call  the  relative  density  of  the  substance.  The  standard  substance 
generally  chosen  is  water. 

The  relative  density  is  also  often  called  the  specific  gravity  of  the 

bstance,  and  when  so  called  it  is  generally  defined  as  the  ratio 
the  weight  of  the  substance  occupying  a  certain  volume  to  the 

eight  of  water  occupying  an  equal  volume. 

If  we  represent  the  mass  of  a  body  of  any  particular  substance  by 

Ml 
Vi 

Mo 

V'o 


f\,  and  its  volume  by  V'l,  then  its  density  Di  is  given  hy  Di  = 
tio  density  of  water  is  given  by  a  similar  expression,  Do  = 
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According  to  the  definition  of  relative  density,  the  relativedens^| 
Si  of  the  substance  chosen  is  fl 

^  ^'      Do     MaVi  ^fl 

If  Vi  =  Vo,  we  have  Si  =  yt  =  tt  •  the  latter  ratio  defining  the  sp9 
cific  gravity  of  the  substance.  '       H 

When  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced,  the  attempt 
wiiH  made  by  Uorda  to  construct  the  standard  mass,  or  kilogram,  equal  to  the 
mass  of  11  cubic  decimeter  of  waiter  under  standard  conditions.  In  this  attempt 
he  succeeded  very  nesirly,  so  that  unless  extraordinary  accuracy  is  desired,  the 
mass  of  a  quantity  of  water  in  kilograms  is  numerically  equal  to  the  volume  of 
the  water  in  cubic  decimeters.  The  gram  is  the  moss  of  water  in  a  cubic  centi- 
meter. In  the  system  of  units  in  which  the  gram  is  the  unit  of  mass,  the  centi- 
meter the  unit  of  length,  and  the  cubic  centimeter  the  unit  of  volume,  the 
density  of  water  is  unity,  and  therefore  the  density  of  any  other  substance  is 
expressed  by  the  same  number  as  its  relative  density.  In  other  systems  of  units 
this  is  generally  nf>t  the  case.  The  relative  density,  which  is  a  simple  ratio 
between  two  denisitics,  is  the  same  for  all  systems  of  units;  the  absolute  density 
is  different  in  the  different  systems. 

127.  Determinations  of  Relative  Density.  —  A  vessel  may  be 
arranged  full  of  water,  so  that  the  water  which  overflows  when  a 
body  is  immersed  in  it  can  be  caught  and  weighed.  The  volume 
of  the  water  which  overflows  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  body, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  weight  of  the  water 
is  therefore  the  relative  density. 

The  density  of  solids  which  are  insoluble  in  water  is  commonly 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  hydrostatic  balance.  This  is  a  balance 
so  constructed  that  the  body  to  be  tested  can  hang  below  one  of 
the  scale  pans.  The  body  is  first  weighed  in  air.  It  is  then  im- 
mersed in  water  and  its  apparent  weight  determined.  ,  By  Archi- 
medes' principle,  the  loss  in  weight  which  it  apparently  undergoes 
is  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The  ratio  of  the  body's 
weight  to  this  loss  in  weight  is  therefore  the  relative  density  of  the 
substance  of  the  body. 

The  relative  density  of  a  liquid  is  often  determined  by  an  in- 
strument called  the  hydromeler.  Hydrometers  are  of  two  kinds, 
those  of  constant  weight  and  those  of  constant  volume. 

The  hydrometer  of  constant  weight  is  generally  a  glass  bulb 
weighted  at  the  bottom,  and  furnished  above  with  a  long  cylin- 
drical stem.  When  it  is  placed  in  a  liquid  it  stands  upright  in  it, 
and  a  proper  adjustment  of  its  weight  will  cause  it  to  sink  so  that 
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part  of  its  stem  is  immersed.  It  is  standardized  by  placing  it  in 
water  and  marking  tiie  point  on  the  stem  at  which  the  stem  pro- 
trudes from  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  then  placed  in  an- 
other liquid  of  kno«Ti  density,  and  the  place  on  the  stem  again 
marked  at  which  it  protrudes  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The 
distance  between  these  two  points  is  marked  off  into  any  arbitrary 
number  of  equal  divisions,  and  this  graduation  is  extended  above 
and  below  the  standard  points.  When  the  instrument,  thus  pre- 
pared, is  placed  in  any  liquid,  it  sinks  to  a  certain  point,  which 
may  be  read  off  by  means  of  the  graduation.  Its  weight  remain- 
ing always  the  same,  the  weight  of  the  liquid  which  it  displaces  is 
always  the  same,  and  since  the  point  to  which  it  sinks  determines 
the  volume  of  the  liquid  displaced,  we  have  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  volumes  of  equal  weights  of  different  liquids,  and  so 
of  determining  their  relative  densities. 

The  hydrometer  of  constant  volume  is  a  glass  or  metal  bulb,  weighted 
at  the  bottom,  and  carrying  at  the  top  a  cylindrical  stem  support- 
ing a  pan  in  which  weights  may  be  placed.  The  in.strunient  is 
floated  in  a  liquid  and  weights  are  placed  in  the  pan  until  the 
instrument  sinks  to  a  marked  point  on  the  stem.  The  weight 
of  the  instrument  and  the  weights  in  the  pan  are  together  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced.  By  using  this  instrument  in 
different  liquids,  one  of  which  is  the  standard  liquid,  we  may  de- 
termine the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  the  liquids,  and  therefore 
their  relative  densities. 

The  relative  density  of  liquids  is  often  determined  by  the  use 
of  the  specific  gravity  bottle,  or  pyktwmeter.  This  is  a  small  bottle 
or  flask  or  other  vessel  of  constant  volume.  The  weight  of  water 
which  will  fill  it  is  determined  once  for  all.  To  determine  the 
relative  density  of  another  liquid,  it  is  filled  with  that  liquid  and 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  determined. 

128.  The  Barometer.  —  The  attention  of  Galileo  was  once  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  water  of  a  certain  deep  well  could  not  be 
drawn  out  of  it  by  a  pump.  The  water  rose  in  the  pipe  about 
34  feet  and  could  not  be  raised  further  by  continued  pumping. 
At  that  time  the  rise  of  water  in  a  pump  was  considered  an 
exhibition  of  a  general  principle,  embodied  in  the  statement 
"  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum."  Galileo  recognized  that  the  fact 
which  had  been  called  to  his  attention  proved  at  least  that  this 
principle  was  limited  in  its  application,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
explain  it. 
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Torricelli,  one  of  his  friends,  starting  with  the  knowledge  which 
he  had  obtained  from  Gahleo  that  air  has  weight,  considered  it  to 
be  a  simple  case  of  equilibrium  between  the  pressure  of  the  water 
column  in  the  pipe  and  of  the  atmosphere.  To  verify  this  co; 
elusion,  he  filled  a  long  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  with  mercu; 
and  stDi>ping  the  other  end  with  his  finger,  inverted  the  tulw  and 
inscrtetl  the  lower  end  of  it  in  a  vessel  of  mercury.  On  removing 
his  finger,  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  fell  until  its  highest 
point  was  about  30  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
vessel  and  settled  to  rest  in  that  position.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  mercury  colunm  is  sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  free  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel,  the 
height  of  the  mercury  .column  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
height  of  the  water  column,  in  the  experiment  with  the  pump, 
inversely  aa  the  respective  densities  of  mercury  and  water.  For 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  there- 
fore the  i)ressures  of  the  two  columns  of  mercury  and  water  sho 
be  the  same,  if  the  hypothesis  is  correct. 

The  general  expression  for  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  liqui 
may  be  found  by  considering  a  column  standing  on  an  area  a, 
and  of  height  h.  The  mass  of  this  column  is  equal  to  its  volume 
multiplied  by  the  density  D  of  the  liquid.  We  have  therefore 
the  weight  of  the  column  W  =  Dgak,  and  hence  the  pressure 
the  area  a  is 

W 
p  =  !!-  =  Dgh.  (64) 
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Two  liquid  columns  will  exert  the  same  pressure  when  this  product 
Dgh  is  the  same  for  both  of  them.  Their  heights  are  therefore 
inversely  as  their  densities. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  under  consideration  we  need,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  data  already  given,  the  fact  that  the  density  of  mercury 
is  13.6  times  as  great  as  the  density  of  water.  Accordingly,  the 
height  of  the  water  column  sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere should  he  13.6  times  as  great  as  the  height  of  the  cor- 
responding mercurj'  column.  This  conclusion  from  Torricelli's 
hypothesis  was  verified  by  his  observations,  and  he  accordingly 
concluded  that  the  water  rose  in  the  pump  and  that  the  mercury 
was  sustained  in  the  tube  by  a  common  cause,  the  pressure  of  t] 
atmosphere. 

The  arrangement  constructed  by  Torricelli  may  be  set  up  per- 
manently as  a  means  of  measuring  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphei 
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It  is  then  called  a  barometer  (Fig.  102).  The  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  found  to  vary  from  time  to  time,  but  it  never  differs  very 
much  at  any  place  from  a  mean  or  standard 
pressure  for  that  place. 

Pascal  contributed  to  the  verification  of  Torri- 
celli's  hj'pothesis  by  showing  that  the  height  of 
the  mercury  column  in  the  barometer  diminishes 
when  the  barometer  is  carried  up  a  mountain  or 
to  the  top  of  a  high  tower.  The  reason  for  this 
is  plain  when  we  notice  that  the  barometer  at 
the  higher  station  is  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  a  column  of  air,  whose  height  is  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  lower  and  upper  stations. 

The  pressure  indicated  by  the  barometer  under 
standard  conditions  is  often  used  as  a  unit  of  pres- 
sure. This  unit  of  pressure  is  called  the  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere,   or   sometimes   the  atmo.     It 
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is  the  pressure 

indicated  by  the  barometer  when  placed  at  the  sea  level  and  when 
the  height  of  the  column  is  760  millimeters.  Taking  the  density 
of  mercury  as  13.6,  the  standard  height  of  the  mercury  column  as 
76  centimeters,  and  g  as  980,  we  get  for  the  pressure  of  one  atmos- 
phere in  c.g.s.  units  the  value  1.013  X  10*  dynes  per  square 
centimeter. 
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laQ.  Steady  Motion.  —  The  determination  of  the  motion  of  a 
liquid  as  it  flows  from  one  place  to  another  is  in  general  a  task  of 
extreme  difficulty,  and  success  cannot  be  reached  without  the  use 
of  advanced  mathematics,  There  is  one  general  type  of  fluid 
motion,  however,  called  steady  motion,  which  can  be  handled 
more  simply,  by  the  aid  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
mechanical  energy. 

In  steady  motion  the  liquid  remains  continuous,  and  the  portions 
of  it  which  pass  successively  through  any  particular  point  in  space 
all  have  the  same  velocity  and  move  in  the  same  direction.  If 
any  one  portion  is  followed  from  one  end  of  its  path  to  the  other, 
it  will  traverse  a  line,  called  a  stream  line,  and  the  portions  which 
fltart  from  the  same  point,  and  follow  it,  will  all  traverse  the  same 
line.  If  two  surfaces  are  drawn  in  the  liquid  perpendicular  to  the 
stream  lines  which  pass  through  them,  the  portions  of  liquid  which 
are  contiguous  to  each  other  as  they  cross  the  surface  through 
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which  they  enter,  will  flow  along  contiguous  stream  lines,  and  will 
emerge  through  the  other  surface  together.     Such   a  motion  is 
approximately  represented  by  the  motion  of  water  flowing  under  i 
pressure  through  a  series  of  pipes. 

130.  Condition  of  Continuity.  —  Let  us  consider  a  liquid  flowing  ' 
with  steady  motion.  On  one  of  two  surfaces  which  are  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  stream  lines,  describe  a  closed  curve.  The 
stream  lines  which  pass  through  the  points  of  that  curve  will  form 
a  tubular  surface,  and  will  pass  through  the  other  surface  in  con- 
tiguous points,  which  will  also  trace  a  closed  curve.  VVe  may  call 
the  mass  of  moving  liquid  within  this  tube  a  stream  (Fig.  103). 

Because  of  the  condition  that  the  motion 
is  steady,  as  much  liquid  will  enter  in  a 
unit  of  time  through  the  surface  A  as  flows  • 
out  through  the  surface  B.  If  u  represents 
the  average  velocity  of  the  portions  of  the 
liquid  which  pass  through  A,  and  v  that 
of  those  portions  which  pass  through  B,  the 
volume  of  liquid  that  will  enter  through  A 
in  the  small  time  t  will  be  Aut,  while  that 
which  flows  out  through  B  will  be  But.  Since  these  volumes  are 
equal  if  the  liquid  is  practically  incompressible,  we  have  Au  =  Bv; 
and  this  relation  holds  true  for  any  two  surfaces  which  may  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  stream  lines.  We  may  call  it  the  con- 
dition of  conlinuity. 

131.  Torricelli's  Theorem.  —  It  was  observed  by  Torricelli  that 
when  a  stream  of  water  i-ssues  from  a  small  orifice  in  the  side  of  a 
vessel  full  of  water,  the  velocity  of  the  stream  is  the  same  as  that 
which  a  body  would  acquire  by  falling  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  the  orifice.  This  relation  is  called  TorrkeUi's  theorem. 
It  may  be  tested  experimentally  by  fitting  to  the  orifice  a  short 
tube  so  bent  that  the  stream  issuing  from  it  is  directed  upwards, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  found  that  the  stream  rises  to  the  same 
level  as  that  of  the  water  in  the  vessel.  It  may  also  be  tested  by 
allowing  the  stream  to  issue  horizontally  and  determining  the 
dimensions  of  the  parabola  which  it  describes. 

When  we  attempt  another  verification  of  Torricelli's  statement, 
by  a  determination  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  issues  in  a 
given  time,  we  obtain  results  inconsistent  with  it.  The  amount 
of  water  obtained  is  always  less  than  that  which  should  issue  from 
an  orifice  of  the  given  size,  if  the  velocity  is  that  stated  in  Torri- 
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celli's  theorem.  Newton  observed  that,  owing  to  the  way  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  water  near  the  orifice  rush  together  as  they 
issue  from  it,  the  diameter  of  the  stream  outside  the  orifice  is  not 
so  great  as  that  of  the  orifice.  The  narrow  portion  of  the  stream 
is  called  the  vena  contracUi.  When  the  quantity  of  water  which 
should  issue  is  calculated  as  if  it  were  issuing  from  an  orifice  whose 
diameter  is  that  of  the  vena  contracla,  the  experimental  results 
obtained  are  in  better  agreement  with  the  calculation. 

We  may  deduce  Torricelli'a  theorem  by  the  aid  of  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  mechatiicaJ  energy.  Ijcl  ua  consiiier  a  large  vessel  (Fig.  104)  fur- 
nished with  a  email  orifice  in  the  bottom.  It  is  filled 
n-itli  liquid  up  to  a  certain  level,  and  as  the  liquid 
runs  out  from  the  orific«  the  level  is  maintained  by 
admitting  an  equivalent  amount  at  the  top.  After 
a  while  the  flow  will  become  steady.  The  energy  of 
the  mass  of  liquid  contained  between  the  upper 
surface  and  a  surface  drawn  across  the  orifice  will 
thereafter  remain  constant,  and  consequently,  by 
the  principle  of  conservation,  the  energy  of  theliquid 
which  enters  at  the  top  will  equal  that  which  emerges 
at  the  orifice.  Referring  the  potential  energy  of  the 
liquid  to  the  level  of  the  orifice,  calling  the  mass 
which  enters  or  leaves  the  vessel  in  unit  time  m,  the 
velocity  in  the  top  layer  u,  the  velocity  of  efflux  v, 
and  the  height  of  the  upper  level  above  the  orifice  h, 
we  have  the  potential  energy  of  the  liquid  at  the  top  given  by  mgh,  its  kinetic 
energy  by  )mu',  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  outgoing  muss  by  ^mv'.  Setting 
the  entering  energy  equal  to  the  outgoing  energy  we  have 

nmh  —  Imo*  —  Jrnu'. 
If  we  represent  by  a  and  o  the  respective  areas  of  the  upper  surface  and  of  the 
orifice,  the  condition  of  continuity  (j  130)  gives  ua  au  =  ov;  and  using  this  rela- 
tion to  eliminate  u  from  the  e<)uation  of  energy',  we  obtain 

This  equation  for  the  velocity  reduces  to  that  stated  in  Torricelli's  theorem,  if 
the  are»  of  the  orifice  is  negligibly  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  upper 

•uifaoe;  for  then 

1^  =  -^gh.  (65) 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  velocity  of  e£3ux  in  this  case  is  independent  of 
the  density  of  the  hquid. 

132.  Bernoulli's  Theorem,  —  The  theorem  which  has  just  been 
(irdufed  i.s  a  particular  case  of  a  mure  gcut-ral  theorem  descriptive 
of  the  steady  motion  of  a  liquid,  due  to  Daniel  Bernoulli.  It  was 
published  by  him  in  his  Hydrodt/namica  (1738),  the  first  important 
work  treating  of  the  motions  of  liquids. 
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To  prove  Bernoulli's  theorpin,  we  must  first  consider  the  way  in  which  the 
pressure  in  a  liquid  does  work  on  the  moving  parts  of  the  liquid.  Let  us  think 
of  a  surface  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  stream  lines,  after  steady  motion  is 
established,  and  consider  so  small  a  portion  of  it  that  the  pressure  p  at  every 
part  of  it  is  the  same.  If  a  represents  its  area,  the  foree  exerted  upon  it  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  stream  is  flowing  is  /mi;  and  if  we  imagine  the  surface  to 
move  forward  with  the  stream  for  the  small  distance  s  in  the  small  time  I,  the 
work  done  by  the  pressure  is  p<u,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  done  is  pax/l.  But 
sit  is  equal  to  the  velocity  v,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  work  done  at  the  stirface 
where  the  velocity  is  v  and  the  pressure  is  p,  on  the  liquid  which  passes  through 
the  area  a,  is  pav. 

Now  to  prove  BerhouUi's  theorem,  let  us  coasiUer  a  stream  of  liquid,  limited  as 
before  (Fig.  103)  by  two  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the  stream  lines;  and  let  ua 
suppose  the  cro«.s  sections  of  the  stream  so  small  that  the 
pressure  and  velocity  are  tlie  name  at  all  ixiint.s  of  each 
of  these  surfaces.  Represent  the  pressure  at  the  surface 
of  area  a  by  pa,  that  at  the  surface  of  area  h  by  pn  and 
the  rejspective  velocities  at  those  surfaces  by  Va  and  e^. 
1.4ft  the  plane  of  reference  for  the  potential  energy  of  any 
part  uf  the  liquid  due  to  its  weight  be  so  placed  that  the 
points  of  the  area  a  are  above  it  at  the  distance  Za)  those 
of  area  b  above  it  at  the  distance  n>.  Now  Va<U  =  iiht 
equals  the  volume  V  which  enters  or  leaves  the  region 
in  the  time  /.  The  excess  of  work  done  on  the  entering 
mass  over  that  done  on  the  outgoing  ma.ss  may  therefore 
be  written  (pa  —  itb)V .  Since  the  motion  is  steady  and 
the  total  energy  in  the  stream  is  constant,  this  excess  of  work  done  on  the  enter- 
ing mass  must  be  equal  to  the  excess  of  energy,  potential  and  kinetic,  which 
leaves  the  stream  with  the  outgoing  mass  above  t)iat  which  enters  with  the  enter- 
ing mass. 

The  mass  which  enters  the  region  through  the  first  surface  and  leaves  it 
through  the  second  surface  may  be  represented  by  pV,  if  we  use  p  to  represent 
the  density  of  the  liquid.  Tlic  potential  energy  which  enters  with  llie  entering 
mass  is  pVgza,  that  which  leaves  with  the  outgoing  mass  is  pVgzh.  The  kinetic 
energ>'  which  enters  with  the  entering  mass  is  Jpl'ua',  that  which  leaves  with 
the  outgoing  mass  is  \pVvi?. 

Since  the  excess  of  work  done  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  energy,  we  have 

(pa  -  P6) V  =  P Vff(j»  -  Za)  +  ipF(fi,'  -  V<f), 

from  which  we  obtain 

Va  +  ipi'a'  +  pgza  =  7)t  +  \pvb*  +  pgzb.  (66) 

This  equation  is  one  form  of  Bernoulli's  theorem. 

To  deduce  Torricelli's  theorem  from  it,  we  notice  that  the  pressures  pa  amd  pb 
on  the  free  upper  surface  and  at  the  orifice  respectively  are  equal,  being  both 
equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  distance  za  —  Zb  =  h,  the  heigtit  of  the 
free  surface  above  the  orifice.  The  velocity  at  the  upper  surface  is  negligible. 
Hence  Bernoulli's  formula  in  this  case  reduces  to 

2ff(za  -  zh)  =  2gh  =  w», 
which  is  the  formula  found  directly  in  the  discussion  of  Torricelli's  theorem. 
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133.  Pressure  in  a  Stream.  —  In  a  stream  of  liquid  in  which 
the  conditions  are  such  that  we  can  ignore  the  effect  of  the  weight  of 
the  liquid,  Bernoulli's  theorem  becomes 

This  means  that  at  the  surface  a  the  pressure  will  be  greater  or 
less  than  that  at  the  surface  b,  according  as  the  velocity  at  b  is 
greater  or  less  than  that  at  a.  By  the  help  of  the  condition  of 
continuity,  we  may  put  the  equation  in  the  form 


1 


'4-'> 


(67) 


and  considering  the  pressure  and  velocity  at  o  as  constant  we  can 
trace  the  changes  in  pressure  as  we  pass  along  the  stream  from  one 
cross  section  to  another.  In  general,  when  a  is  greater  than  6,  p, 
is  greater  than  pi,,  so  that  the  pressure  is  less  where  the  cross 
section  is  less.     A  stream  of  water  flowing  through  a  pipe,  or  a 

ies  of  pipes,  with  varying  cross  section  will  exert  less  pressure 
nst  the  walls  of  the  pipe  in  those  parts  where  the  column  is 
narrower  and  the  stream  is  flowing  swifter.  The  pressure  may  fall 
off  so  much  as  to  be  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure.  In  this 
case,  if  a  small  hole  is  made  in  the  side  of  the  pipe,  water  will  not 
flow  out,  but  air  will  enter  and  will  be  carried  on  with  the  water. 

134.  Vortex  Motion.  —  If  we  conceive  of  a  line  drawn  in  a 
fluid  so  as  to  determine  a  particular  set  of  fluid  particles  or,  more 
properly,  elements,  and  if  these  elements  are  rotating  about  this 
line  as  an  axis,  the  assemblage  of  such  elements  constitutes  a 
vortex  line.  Strictly  speaking,  vortex  lines  in  the  mathematical 
sense  cannot  exist  in  a  real  fluid,  whose  particles,  though  small, 
are  of  finite  dimensions,  but  vortices  possessing  approximately  the 
properties  demonstrated  by  analysis  for  the  true  vortex  can  be 
set  up  and  examined  by  experiment. 

It  was  proved  by  Helmholtz  that  the  strength  of  the  vortex, 
that  is,  the  product  of  the  angular  velocity  of  an  element  of  the 
vortex  around  the  axis  and  the  cross  section  of  the  vortex,  is  con- 
stant along  the  vortex  line.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  vortex 
cannot  end  within  the  fluid.  The  vortex  line  is  either  a  closed 
curve,  or  ends  on  the  surfaces  of  the  fluid.  Further,  the  portions 
of  the  fluid  which  are  in  the  vortex  originally  always  remain  in 
it,  so  that  the  vortex  proceeds  through  the  fluid,  not  as  a  form 
of  motion,  like  a  wave,  but  like  a  body,  being  a  special  portion  of 
the  fluid,  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  it  by  a  peculiar  motion 
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and  moving  as  a  whole,  Au  example  of  the  closed  vortex  is  seen 
in  a  smoke  ring.  The  open  vortex,  with  both  ends  at  the  same 
surface,  is  often  seen  when  an  oar  blade  is  drawn  through  water. 
The  open  vortex  with  its  ends  at  different  surfaces  is  probably 
exemplified  by  the  cyclone  or  whirlwind. 

In  a  frictionlcsa  fluid  the  vortex  cannot  he  set  up  or  destroyed 
by  any  finite  forces.  Two  vortex  lines  cannot  cut  each  other, 
and  hence  if  the  line  of  a  vortex  is  knotted  or  implicated  on  itself, 
the  degree  of  implication  will  always  persist  in  it.  Finally  the 
existence  of  a  vortex  generally  involves  its  motion  through  the 
fluid  and  also  the  existence  of  currents  in  the  surrounding  fluid. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  circular  or  ring  vortex,  like  a  smoke 
ring,  the  vortex  moves  forward  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of 
the  ring,  and  the  fluid  in  the  middle  of  the  ring  moves  forward 
more  rapidly  even  than  the  ring  does.  The  motions  of  neighboring 
vortices  are  afi'ected  by  these  currents,  so  that  the  vortices  are 
accelerated  as  if  forces  were  acting  between  them. 

In  actual  fluids,  friction  soon  alters  the  vortices  which  can  be 
set  up  and  finally  destroys  them.  It  is  also  true,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  it  were  not  for  friction  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
set  up  even  the  imperfect  vortices  which  can  be  made. 

The  interest  in  the  properties  of  vortices  was  until   recently 
peculiarly  great,  because  it  was  thought  that,  as  suggested  by 
Lord  Kelvin,  the  properties  of  the  atoms  of  matter  could  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  them  to  be  vortices  in  some  universal  and  ^j 
infinitely  extended  frictionless  fluid.     The  atoms  were  supj)0sed  to  ^M 
be,  like  the  vortices,  indestructible  individuals,  which  are  in  con-   ^ 
tinual  motion,  and  which  act  on  each  other  by  forces.     It  was  not  ^_ 
easy,  on  the  vortex-atom  theory,  to  explain  inertia,  but  practically  ^M 
all  the  other  properties  of  matter  were  fairly  well  accounted  for.    ^1 
The  theory  has  been  abandoned  since  it  has  been  shown,  by  the 
study  of  radium  and  other  similar  substances,  that  the  atoms  of 
matter  are  not  the  indestructible  and  indivisible  units  which  they 
were  believed  to  be,  and  which  they  would  have  to  be  if  they 
were  vortices  in  a  frictionless  fluid. 

135-  Waves  on  the  Surface  of  a  Liquid.  —  When  a  liquid  sur- 
face is  disturbed,  the  disturbance  passes  outward  in  every  direc- 
tion as  a  wave  or  a  series  of  waves.  Each  of  these  waves  contains 
a  portion  of  the  liquid  which  is  elevated  above  the  general  level, 
and  another  portion  which  i.s  depressed  below  it.  Our  common 
observation  of  the  movements  of  floating  bodies  when  waves  pass 
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under  them,  shows  that  the  liquid  is  not  carried  along  with  the 
waves.  The  wave  is  therefore  simply  a  mode  of  motion  which  is 
impressed  successively  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  surface. 
We  may  study  the  motion  of  the  liquid  caused  by  the  waves,  by 
immersing  in  it  small  fragments  of  some  solid  whose  relative 
density  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  liquid.  In  the  case  of  water, 
small  fragments  of  aml^er  may  be  used. 

Experiments  on  this  plan  were  carried  out  by  E.  H.  Weber  and 
W.  Weber  (1825),  in  a  long  shallow  trough  with  plane  vertical 
glass  sides.  They  found  as  a  general  rule,  for  a  shallow  body  of 
liquid,  that  if  a  succession  of  similar  waves  passes  over  the  sur- 
face, the  particles  in  the  surface  describe  circles,  whose  diameters 
are  equal  to  the  vertical  distance  between  the  highest  point  and 
the  lowest  point  of  the  wave.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  wave 
they  move  forward  in  the  direction]  in  which  the  wave  is  traveling. 
At  the  lowest  point  they  move  backward  with  the  same  velocity. 
The  fragment*  which  are  below  the  surface  describe  ellipses,  which 
become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  more  and  more  eccentric  as  the 
depth  increases,  until  at  last  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
minute  horizontal  lines. 

The  disturbance  set  up  by  waves  on  the  surface  does  not  pene- 
trate far  beneath  it,  and  when  the  depth  of  the  liquid  is  very 
great,  most  of  it  remains  quiet,  even  when  the  waves  which  pass 
over  it  are  large.     In  this  case  the  theory  of  the  motion  shows  that 


Fig   108 


for  low  waves  the  paths  of  all  the  particles  are  circles  (Fig.  106), 
which  decrease  in  diameter  as  the  depth  increases.  As  the  diagram 
shows,  the  troughs  of  these  waves  are  longer  than  the  crests.  When 
the  waves  are  high,  the  form  of  the  wave  can  no  longer  be  described 
by  such  simple  circular  motions.     The  trough  of  the  wave  becomes 


I%.I07. 


relatively  longer  still  (Fig.   107),  and  the  crest  often  terminates 
jptly  at  the  top  in  a  sharp  angle,  or  the  liquid  is  so  thrown  up 
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at  that  point  that  the  wave  breaks.  When  such  waves  advance 
from  a  deeper  to  a  shallower  part  of  the  liquid,  the  backward  part 
of  the  motion,  which  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  curves  described 
by  the  parts  of  the  liquid,  is  retarded,  and  the  forward  motion  is 


Fig.  108. 


in  excess  (Fig.  108).  The  top  of  the  wave  thus  moves  forward 
faster  than  the  bottom,  and  if  the  wave  advances  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  the  depth  continually  decreases,  it  will  at  last  curl  over 
and  break. 
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GRAVITATION  OR  MASS  ATTRACTION 


136.  Kepler's  Laws  of  Planetary  Motion.  —  By  an  extended 
study  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  then  of 
those  of  the  other  planets,  Kepler  showed  (1609-1619)  that  they 
could  be  represented  by  supposing  the  motions  of  the  planet  to 
conform  to  the  following  laws: 

1 .  The  path  of  a  planet  is  an  ellipse,  with  one  of  its  foci  situated 
in  the  sun. 

2.  The  radius  vector  drawn  from  the  sun  to  a  planet  sweeps 
out  equal  areas  in  equal  times. 

3.  The  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  propor- 
tional to  the  cubes  of  the  semi-major  axes  of  their  elliptic  orbits. 

By  the  periodic  lime  of  a  planet  is  meant  the  time  required  by 
it  to  describe  its  orbit. 

137.  The  Problem  of  the  Planetary  Motions.  —  The  laws  of 
Kepler  merely  describe  motions  which  are  consistent  with  the 
apparent  motions  of  the  planets.  On  the  assumption  that  they 
describe  the  real  motions  of  the  planets,  it  became  a  question  of 
the  utmost  interest  to  determine  the  forces  which  caused  the 
motions.  This  question  was  first  answered  by  Newton  in  the 
Principia  (1687).  Newton's  investigation  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration, perhaps  the  best  illustration  which  we  have,  of  the  process 
of  thought  employed  in  physical  reasoning,  as  described  in  §  2. 

Newrton  suspected  that  each  planet  is  acted  on  by  a  force  which 
is  proportional  to  its  mass,  is  directed  toward  the  sun,  and  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the 
planet  and  the  sun.  He  therefore  applied  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics to  determine  what  would  be  the  motion  of  a  body  acted 
on  by  a  force  directed  toward  a  fixed  point  according  to  this  law. 
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138.  Attraction  of  Spheres.  —  Newton  proved  that,  if  such  a 
law  of  attracition  liolds  true,  not  only  for  the  planets  and  the  sun, 
but  for  all  particles  of  matt«r,  a  sphere  of  matter  will  attract  a 
small  body  outside  of  it  just  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  concen- 
trated at  its  center  (Examples,  XI,  2).  He  was  thus  entitled  to 
deal  with  the  planets  and  the  sun  in  his  calculations  as  if  they 
were  material  particles  or  small  bodies. 

139.  Law  of  Equal  Areas.  —  Newton  then  showed  that  if  the 
force  which  acts  on  a  body  is  directed  toward  a  fixed  point,  what- 
ever may  Imj  the  way  in  which  the  force  varies  with  the  distance 
of  the  body  from  that  point,  the  radius  vector  drawn  from  the  point 
to  the  body  will  sweep  out  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  That  is,  a 
body  acted  on  by  a  force  which  is  always  directed  toward  a  fixed 
center  conforms  to  Kepler's  second  law.  Hence  the  conclusion 
may  be  drawTi  that  the  force  which  acts  on  a  planet  is  directed 
toward  the  sun. 


k 


Let  a  body  be  mo\nng  throuRh  the  point  A  with  the  velocity  t'o  (Fig.  109). 
In  the  small  time  ( it  will  pass  over  a  distance  s  from  .1  to  B,  given  by  »(,  =  rot. 

At  B  let  it  receive  an  impulse  directed  toward 
the  fixed  point  0.  Its  motion  in  the  next  fol- 
lomng  equal  time  /  will  be  iilong  a  line  BC, 
which  ia  the  resultant  of  the  line  BE,  equal  to 
AB,  which  it  would  have  traversed  if  the  im- 
pulse had  not  been  applied,  and  the  line  BD, 
directed  toward  0,  which  it  would  have  trav- 
ersed if  its  motion  had  been  solely  that  given 
it  by  the  impulse.  The  distance  BC  traversed 
by  it  will  be  s  =  vl.  The  areas  swept  out  by 
the  radius  vector  in  the  equal  times  are  the 
areas  of  the  triangles  OAB  and  OBC.  But 
these  triangles  are  equal;  for  OA iB  =OBE,  being  on  equal  bases  AB,  BE,  and 
having  a  common  apex  (it  O;  and  OBE  =  OBC,  being  on  the  same  base  OB,  and 
between  the  same  parallels  OB  and  CE. 

If  Pa  and  p  represent  perpendiculars  from  0  on  the  lince  of  motion  AB  and 
BC,  the  areas  of  the  triangles  OAB,  OBC  are  given  by  the  products  of  their  bases 
and  these  perpendiculars,  and  hence  p<,vot  =  pt'l,  or  pofo  =  p"- 

If  another  impulse  toward  0  is  applied  to  the  body  at  C,  a  similar  equality 
may  be  prove<i;  and  if  the  motion  is  not  effected  by  impulses,  but  by  a  con- 
tinuous force  directed  toward  0,  the  same  proof  applie.s  if  the  distances  AB,  BC, 
etc.,  are  taken  as  the  infinitesimal  elements  of  the  curved  path  of  the  body.  The 
direction  of  motion  ia  iit  any  point  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  path, 
and  p  and  po  are  perpendiculars  from  the  fixed  center  to  these  tangents.  For 
any  two  points  in  the  path  wc  have 

pofo "  pe. 
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140.  Motion  in  a  Conic  Section.  —  Newton  showed  further  that 
when  the  force  which  acts  on  the  body  varies  inversely  with  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  the  body  and  the  fixed  center,  and 
is  directed  toward  that  center,  the  path  of  the  body  will  be  one  of 
the  conic  sections.  Whether  the  path  of  the  body  is  an  ellipse,  a 
parabola,  or  a  hyperbola,  depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  body  as 
it  passes  the  end  of  the  major  axis.  When  this  velocity  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  limit,  the  path  of  the  body  will  be  an  ellipse.  The 
motion  of  the  body,  therefore,  which  is  caused  by  the  hypothetical 
force  supposed  to  act  on  it,  conforms  to  Kepler's  first  law.  Hence 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  force  which  acts  on  a  planet 
toward  the  sun  varies  inversely  with  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  the  planet  and  the  sun. 


Consider  a  body  of  mass  11  moving  in  a  path  under  the  influence  of  such  an  attrac- 
tion toward  the  fixed  center  O  {Fig.  110).  The  force  witli  which  it  is  attracted 
toward  O  may  be  represented  by  f  =  m/r",  if  r  is  the 
distance  from  the  body  to  the  fixed  point,  and  m  is  a 
factor  of  proportion.  The  component  of  that  force 
along  the  perpendicular  to  the  patli  is  Fcoaa,  and 
cos  a  =  p/r.  This  perpendicular  component  is  the  cen- 
tripetal force  which  determines  the  curvature  of  the 
path.  If  p  represents  the  radius  of  curvature  at  ^4, 
the  centripetal  force  is  equal  to  iii>'/p-  Setting  these 
forces  equal  we  have 

itt^     mp 
~p"t'  ' 

Now  from  the  theorem  of  the  lost  section,  if  po  and  fo  represent  values  of  p  and  ti 
which  occur  together  at  sonif  particular  instant,  we  have  pi'  =  poi>,,  and  substitut- 


ing the  value  of  v,  we  obtain  the  equation 


(pol'o)*  ^  mp^ 


,  and  hence 


(poPe.)'*!  r* 


(69) 


I 


m  a  formula  for  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  at  any  point  in  toTniB  of  the 
radius  vector  from  the  fixetl  point  and  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent.  Now 
this  formula  is  a  formula  for  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  conic  section;  and 
hence  the  path  given  the  body  by  a  force  acting  according  to  the  assumed  law 
is  one  of  the  conic  sections. 

For  each  of  the  conic  sections  there  ia  one  point  at  which  the  tangent  ia  per- 
pendicular  to  the  radius  vector,  so  that  r  ^  p.  If  we  take  this  point  for  that  at 
which  pe  and  vo  are  determined,  and  caII  the  radius  of  cur\-ature  at  that  point  pe, 

wa  have  po  •       *  **  ■    Now  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  ellipae  at  the  «nd 
m 

of  the  major  axis  is  tf/a,  if  a  and  6  represent  the  semi-major  and  semi-minor 

respectively;  that  of  the  hyperbola  is  also  M/a;  and  that  of  the 
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\B2d,'dd  represents  the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  vertex.    We  therefore  have 

'J^^^^;snd  for  the  paraboU^2??5^ 
ma  m 

In  the  equation  for  the  ellipse  ond  hypoj-JMla  we  may  eliminate  the  6  and  the 


for  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola, 


2d. 


a  by  the  use  of  the  eccentricity  e,  using  the  formulas,  po  =  = 
and  obtain 


a(l— e),  e 


Po 


(70) 


If  we  fix  the  value  of  the  length  po,  the  distance  from  the  center  of  force  to 
the  vertex  of  the  conic,  the  value  of  e  will  depend  upon  the  value  of  bo.     U 

-~  =    -  ,  then  e  =  1,  and  the  conic  is  a  parabola.     If  -?r  ^  —  ,  then  e  5^  1,  and 
2        p«  2    >  Po  > 

the  curve  is  either  an  ellipse  or  a  hyperbola.      The  term  nv^/2  is  the  kinetic 

energj-   of   the   body   at   the   vertex  of  the  conic,  and  it  will  be  shown  later 

(Examples,  XI,  7)  that  m/pn  measures  the  work  that  would  be  done  by  the 

force  on  the  lx)dy,  if  the  body  were  to  trave!  under  it  from  an  infinite  distance 

to  the  vertex;  in  other  words,  it  measures  the  potential  energy  lost  by  the  body 

in  moving  from  infinity  to  the  vertex.     Whether  the  path  of  the  body  shall  be  an 

ellipse,  a  parabola,    or  a   hyperbola  therefore  depends  on  whether  its  kinetic 

energy  at  the  vertex  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  potential  energy 

which  it  would  gain  by  removing  to  infinity. 

141.  The  Periodic  Times.  —  Newton  showed  further  that  when 
forces  directed  toward  a  common  center  and  varyinn  inversely  with 
the  square  of  the  distance  act  on  different  bodies  so  as  to  make 
them  describe  elliptic  orbits,  the  squares  of  the  times  in  which 
they  <lescribe  their  orbits  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the 
semi-major  axes  of  the  orbits,  if  the  force  which  acts  on  each  body 
is  proportional  to  the  mass  of  tlie  body.  That  is,  if  the  forces 
which  act  upon  the  bodies  are  proportional  to  their  masses,  the 
motions  of  the  bodies  will  conform  to  Kepler's  third  law.  Hence 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  forces  which  act  upon  the 
planets  are  proportional  to  their  masses. 

(Pii"o)V       {>' 


In  the  last  section  we  found  for  the  ellipse  - 


In  S  139  we  found 


m  a 

that  the  rate  at  which  the  radius  vector  sweeps  out  area,  or  the  areal  velocity, 
is  given  by  poi'o.  If  we  represent  by  T  the  fieriodic  time  of  the  motion  of  a  body 
in  an  ellipse,  this  areal  velocity  is  aLso  given  by  mb/T,  since  rub  is  the  area  of 

Using  this  value  for  pti;o  in  the  equa- 


the  ellipse,  so  that  we  may  set  poWo  =  -^ 
tion  above,  we  obtain 


(71) 


If  therefore,  for  different  bodies  moving  in  elliptic  orbits  around  the  same  center, 
the  ratio  a'/T*  is  constant,  the  factor  of  pniportion  m  for  each  body  is  propor- 
tional to  its  mass.  But  the  distances  being  equal,  the  factors  of  proportion  are 
proportional  to  the  forces,  so  that  the  forces  are  proportional  to  the  masses. 
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142.  Force  of  Gravitation.  —  The  results  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the  planets 
move  as  if  they  were  attracted  toward  the  sun  by  forces  which  are 
proportional  to  their  masses  and  v%'hich  vary  inversely  with  the 
squares  of  their  distances  from  the  sun,  are  all  that  can  be  reached 
by  the  study  of  the  motion  of  the  planets  as  expressed  in  Kep- 
ler's laws.  More  might  have  been  learned  from  a  study  of  the 
perturbations  caused  in  the  orbit  of  one  planet  by  the  action  of 
the  others  around  it.  Newton,  however,  did  not  proceed  along 
this  line  in  his  argument,  but  followed  another  course.  He  showed 
that  the  motion  of  the  moon  conforms  to  Kepler's  first  and  second 
laws  when  the  earth  is  taken  as  the  center  of  force,  and  therefore 
concluded  that  the  moon  is  acted  on  by  a  force  directed  toward 
the  earth  and  varying  inversely  with  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
the  moon  from  the  earth.  He  then  showed,  from  a  calculation  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  moon's  orbit,  that  the  acceleration  of  the 
moon  toward  the  earth  is  equal  to  the  acceleration  of  a  body  near 
the  earth's  surface  diminished  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares 
of  the  distances  of  the  moon  and  of  the  body  from  the  center  of 
the  earth.  From  this  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  force 
which  acts  on  the  moon  and  determines  its  motion  in  its  orbit  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  force  which  causes  heavy  bodies  to  fall 
toward  the  earth;  and  further,  that  the  forces  which  act  between 
the  different  bodies  of  the  planetary  system  are  of  the  same  nature. 
This  force  is  therefore  called  the  force  of  gravitation. 

Thia  step  in  Newton's  series  of  proofii  is  essentially  the  same  thing  as  proving 
that  the  moon's  motion  obeys  Kepler's  third  law.  For  if  a  body  could  bo  pro- 
jected horiionUilly  from  some  {>oint  near  the  earth  and  given  sufficient  velocity, 
it  would  move  round  the  eiirth  in  a  circular  orbit,  and  its  centrifugal  force  would 
be  equal  to  ita  weight.  It  would  iKX'orae  another  satellite  of  the  earth.  Its 
motion  and  that  of  tbc  moon  will  be  founii  to  conform  to  Kepler's  third  law. 

143.  Proportionality  of  Mass  and  Weight.  —  Newton  constructed 
two  pendulums  of  equal  length  whose  bobs  were  two  similar 
spherical  boxes  in  which  different  bodies  could  be  placed.  He 
found  that  whatever  were  the  substances  placed  in  the  boxes,  the 
times  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulums  were  the  same,  and  hence 
concluded  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  proportional  exactly  to 
the  mass  of  the  body  acted  on,  and  is  independent  of  its  other 
characteristics. 

Our  determination  of  the  law  of  the  pendulum  wa.s  made  on 
the  assumption  that  the  mass  and  weight  of  the  bob  were  propor- 
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tional.  On  that  assumption  the  mass  falls  out  of  the  equation  of 
motion,  and  the  time  of  oscillation  depends  only  on  the  length  of 
the  pendulum.  This  being  shown  to  be  in  accord  with  experiment, 
the  assumption  of  a  proportionality  between  mass  and  weight  is 
verified. 

144.  Mutual  Attractions  of  Masses.  —  Observations  of  the  mo- 
tions of  Jupiter's  satellites,  as  well  as  of  the  satellites  of  the  other 
planets,  show  that  they  conform  to  Kepler's  third  law  when  the 
planet  is  taken  as  the  center  of  force,  and  hence  that  the  forces 
which  act  on  them  toward  the  planet  are  proportional  to  their 
masses.  On  the  assumption  that  the  force  with  which  the  planet 
acts  on  the  sun  follows  the  same  law,  the  attraction  between  the 
sun  and  the  planet  is  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  sun  as  well  as 
to  the  mass  of  the  planet. 

145.  Law  of  Gravitation.  —  The  arguments  which  have  now 
been  adduced  led  Newton  to  the  conclu.sion  that  a  force  acts  be- 
tween any  two  portions  of  matter  in  the  universe,  which  tends  to 
draw  them  together,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  this  force  is  pro- 
portional to  each  of  the  masses  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  them.  This  law  is  called  the  law 
of  grantaiion  or,  from  the  fact  that  the  force  depends  directly  on 
the  masses  of  the  interacting  bodies,  the  laic  of  mass  aUracUon.  If 
we  represent  by  m  the  mass  of  one  of  the  bodies,  by  m'  the  mass  of 
the  other,  by  r  the  distance  between  them,  and  by  fc  a  constant  or 
factor  of  proportion,  we  may  express  the  force  of  gravitation  F 
between  these  bodies  by  the  formula 

/•  =  fc^.  (72) 

The  factor  of  proportion  k  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 

146.  Gravitation  Constant.  —  The  factor  of  proportion  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  formula  just  given  is  called  the  gravitation 
constant.  It  is  manifestly  equal  to  the  force  which  two  unit  masses 
will  exert  on  each  other  when  they  are  unit  distance  apart.  It  may 
be  determined  by  a  direct  determination  of  the  gravitational  force 
with  which  two  bodies,  whose  masses  are  known,  attract  each 
other. 

An  experiment  designed  for  this  purpose  by  Michell  was  carried 
out  by  Cavendish  in  1798.  It  is  always  known  and  referred  to  as 
Cavendish's  experiment.  A  horizontal  rod  (Fig.  HI),  carrying  on 
its  ends  two  equal  balls  of  lead,  was  suspended  at  its  middle  point 
from  a  long  cylindrical  wire.     When  not  acted  on  by  any  other 
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forces  than  its  own  weight,  such  a  system  will  assume  a  definite 
position,  in  which  there  is  no  twist  in  the  wire.  If  the  wire  is 
twisted  by  turning  the  rod  through  any  angle  in  the  horizontal 
plane,  the  twist  in  the  wire  will  introduce  an  elastic  reaction  pro- 
porfiobtfl  to  the  angular  displacement  of  the  rod,  and  by  preliminary 
experiments  the  magnitude  of  the  couple  which  will  cause  a  given 
twist  in  the  wire  may  be  determined.  After  such  a  determination 
had  been  made,  two  large  balls  of  lead  were  so  placed  on  either  side 


Fi«.  111. 

of  the  rod  as  to  attract  the  small  balls  in  opposite  directions,  and 
so  to  introduce  a  couple  which  twisted  the  wire.  The  magnitude 
of  this  couple  was  measured  for  different  distances  between  the 
large  and  small  balls,  and  thus  the  forces  which  they  exerted  on 
each  other  were  determined.  Cavendish  found  that  the  force  be- 
tween the  balls  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  be- 
tween their  centers,  and,  by  using  balls  of  different  masses,  that  the 
force  between  them  was  proportional  to  the  masses.  The  values 
of  the  forces  thus  determined,  introduced,  with  the  known  masses  of 
the  balls  and  the  distance  between  their  centers,  into  the  formula 
expressing  the  law  of  gravitation,  led  to  the  determination  of  the 
gravitation  constant. 

The  Cavendish  experiment  has  been  several  times  repeated,  with 
every  precaution  to  insure  accuracy.  The  results  obtained  by 
different  observers  are  fairly  consistent  with  one  another.     The  value 
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of  the  gravitation  constant  obtained  from  them,  when  the  unit  of 
mass  is  the  gram  and  the  unit  of  liistance  the  centimeter,  is  about 
sixty-five  billionths  of  a  dyne. 


,  mm 


That  is,  if  in  the  equation  F  =  k—^,  we  set  fc  =  0,OOJ)Opop65, 

and  express  m  and  m'  in  grams  and  r  in  centimeters,  the  value 
calculated  for  F  will  give  the  gravitational  force,  expressed  in  dynes, 
between  the  two  masses  m  and  m'  when  separated  by  the  distance  r. 

A  method  employed  by  von  Jolly  led  to  the  same  result.  In  this 
method  a  sensitive  balance  was  mounted  high  in  a  tower  and  addi- 
tional scale  pans  were  suspended  from  it  by  long  wires.  This 
balance  was  first  used  to  show  that  the  weight  of  a  body  varies  with 
its  distance  from  the  earth's  surface.  A  weight  placed  in  one  of 
the  upper  scale  pans  was  balanced  by  another  weight  in  the  other 
upper  scale  pan.  This  second  weight  was  then  placed  in  the  lower 
scale  pan  and  found  to  be  heavier  than  before.  Its  increase  in 
weight  was  determined,  and  measured  the  increase  in  the  attraction 
of  the  earth  upon  it,  duo  to  its  being  brought  nearer  the  earth's 
center.  To  determine  the  gravitation  constant,  a  large  block  of 
lea<I  was  placed  under  the  weight  in  the  lower  scale  pan,  which,  by 
its  attraction,  caused  a  further  increase  in  that  weight.  This  waa 
carefully  measured,  and  from  it,  taken  together  with  the  known 
values  of  the  attracting  masses  and  their  dimensions,  the  gravitation 
constant  was  calculated. 

By  using  an  improved  form  of  von  Jolly's  experiment,  Richarz 
and  Krigar-Menzel  have  found  for  the  constant  of  gravitation, 
^■  =  (6.682  ±0.011).  10-*. 

147.  Acceleration  at  the  Earth's  Surface  Due  to  Gravity.  —  In 
studying  the  motions  of  bodies  caused  by  the  earth's  attraction  we 
may  consider  the  earth  as  fixed,  the  movement  of  the  earth  toward 
the  common  center  of  mass,  which  occurs  when  the  body  moves 
toward  the  earth,  being  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected.  This 
being  so,  it  follows  from  the  law  of  gravitation  that  all  bodies  near 
the  earth's  surface  will  have  the  same  acceleration  g.  As  has  al- 
ready been  seen,  this  conclusion  waa  reached  by  Galileo  from  his 
observations.  It  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  know  its  exact 
value,  because  it  furnishes  us  the  most  precise  measure  of  force 
in  absolute  units.  We  can  determine  the  mass  of  a  body  very 
exactly,  and  use  its  weight  as  a  force.  Then  the  force  exerted  by 
the  body,  expressed  in  absolute  units,  is  its  mass  multiplied  by  this 
acceleration. 
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Bodies  fall  so  fast  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  exact 
observations  on  them.  A  method  has  been  devised  for  this  purpose, 
in  which  the  time  of  fall  is  recorded  electrically,  which  yields  fairly 
accurate  values  of  g.  Observations  on  bodies  rolling  down  an 
inclined  plane,  or  with  the  Atwood's  machine,  will  yield  approximate 
values  of  this  constant.  The  measurements  of  g  which  are  suffi- 
ciently exact  to  be  of  any  scientific  value  are  made  universally  by 
means  of  the  pendulum,  first  used  for  this  purpose  by  Huygens. 

In  observations  with  the  pendulum,  two  forms  are  used,  of  which 
the  theory  has  already  been  given  in  §§  105,  106.  In  one  of  these, 
known  as  Borda's  pendulum,  the  bob  is  a  heavy  sphere  and  the 
suspension  a  long  cylindrical  wire.  The  wire  is  hung  from  a  knife- 
edge,  which  rests  on  agate  planes.  The  effect  of  the  knife-edge  on 
the  period  of  the  pendulum  is  avoided  by  a  preliminary  adjustment. 
The  efficient  parts  of  the  pendulum  are  therefore  regular  bodies  and 
the  moment  of  inertia  and  the  static  moment  of  the  pendulum  can 
be  calculated.  The  period  of  oscillation  is  observed,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  the  formula  given  in  §  105,  the  value  of  g  is  determined. 

In  the  other  form,  known  as  Kater's  pendulum,  the  pendulum  is 
a  stiff  rod  or  bar  carrying  a  heavy  weight  at  one  end  and  furnished 
with  two  knife-edges  which  confront  each  other.  An  additional 
movable  weight  is  also  carried  on  the  bar.  By  a  suitable  adjust- 
ment of  this  weight  the  periods  of  the  pendulum  swinging  about  the 
two  knife-edges  may  be  made  the  same.  The  pendulum  thus  ad- 
justed is  a  reversible  pendulum,  and,  as  was  seen  in  the  discussion 
of  §  106,  the  distance  between  the  knife-edges  is  the  length  of  the 
simple  pendulum  which  will  swing  in  the  same  period.  Having 
measured  this  distance  once  for  all,  and  having  determined  the 
period,  the  value  of  g  may  be  calculated  by  the  aid  of  the  formula  for 
the  simple  pendulum. 

The  value  of  g  is  different  at  different  places,  ranging  between 

8  at  the  equator  and  983  at  the  pole,  when  the  units  of  length 
and  time  are  the  centimeter  and  second.  For  ordinary  calcula- 
tions in  our  latitude  we  may  use  the  value  980. 

148.  Density  of  the  Earth.  —  Newton  did  not  attempt  any  experi- 
mental demonstration  of  his  hypothesis  that  an  attraction  exists 
between  any  two  bodies.  The  exjieriment  of  Cavendish  by  which 
this  hypothesis  was  confirmed  was  made  long  after  his  time.  The 
attempts  which  were  made  to  confirm  it,  before  Cavendish's  ex- 
periment was  executed,  involved  a  comparison  of  the  attraction 
<>(  the  earth  for  a  body  with  the  attraction  exerted  on  that  body 
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by  a  portion  of  the  earth,  and  the  numerical  results  obtained  were 
worked  over  so  that  the  result  stated  was  a  value  of  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth. 

The  first  of  these  experiments  was  made  by  the  astronomer 
Maskelyne  in  1774.  The  theory  of  this  experiment  is  as  follows: 
If  two  stations  on  the  same  meridian  are  chosen  and  the  latitudes 
of  these  stations  observed,  the  difference  of  latitude  will  plainly  be 
equal  to  the  angle  between  the  radii  of  the  earth  drawn  from  its 
center  to  the  two  stations,  if  the  plumb  lines  with  reference  to 
which  the  latitudes  are  measured  are  in  the  directions  of  those 
radii.  If,  however,  a  great  mass,  like  a  mountain,  stands  between 
the  two  stations,  the  plumb  bob  south  of  it  will  be  drawn  toward 
the  north,  so  that  the  latitude  measured  at  that  station  will  be  less 
than  the  true  latitude.  The  plumb  bob  north  of  the  mountain 
will  be  drawn  toward  the  south,  so  that  the  latitude  measured  at 
the  northern  station  will  be  greater  than  the  true  latitude.  If  we 
know  the  true  difference  of  latitude  between  the  two  stations, 
from  a  direct  measurement  of  their  distances  apart  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  size  of  the  earth,  we  may  determine,  by  the  observa- 
tions here  indicated,  the  amount  by  which  the  plumb  bob  has  been 
drawn  aside  by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain,  and  hence  may 
determine  the  relative  values  of  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  and 
of  that  of  the  earth.  We  may  then  determine  the  actual  mass  of 
the  mountain  from  its  dimensions  and  the  average  density  of  its 
parts,  obtained  from  a  study  of  specimens  of  the  materials  which 
compose  it.  From  these  data,  assuming  the  law  of  gravitation, 
we  may  calculate  the  mass  of  the  earth  and  hence  its  average 
density.  By  an  experiment  like  the  one  here  outlined,  Maske- 
lyne obtained  for  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  the  value  4.7. 

Another  essentially  similar  method  was  employed  by  Carlini  in 
1824.  He  ol).served  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  at  the  bottom 
and  at  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Assuming  the  law  of  gravitation, 
he  calculated  what  the  acceleration  should  be  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  if  its  difference  from  that  at  the  bottom  depended  solely 
on  the  change  of  level,  and  compared  this  calculated  result  with 
the  acceleration  observed  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  He  found 
that  the  observed  acceleration  was  greater  than  the  calculated 
one.  The  difference  he  ascribed  to  the  attraction  of  the  moun- 
tain. By  proceeding  from  thi.s  point  as  in  Maskelyne's  experiment, 
he  obtained  for  the  density  of  the  earth  the  value  4.8. 

The  experiments  of  Cavendish  and  of  von  Jolly  may  also  be 


4 
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used  in  the  determination  of  tlie  earth's  density.  The  results 
obtained  in  these  experiments  are  much  more  consistent  with  one 
another  that  those  obtained  by  methods  in  which  the  attraction  of 
large  parts  of  the  earth  is  observed,  and  may  be  received  with 
greater  confidence.  The  value  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
obtained  from  them  is  about  5.64.  The  very  careful  experiments 
of  Richarz  and  Krigar-Menzel  give  for  the  value  of  this  constant 
the  sUghtly  smaller  number  5.507  ±  0.009. 


EXAMPLES,    ZI 

1.  To  show  thai  the  farce  exerted  by  a  uniform  tpherieal  thtU  of  gravitating 
matter,  on  a  matt  placed  at  any  point  tifilhin  it,  vanishes. 

Choose  any  point  0  within  the  spherical  shell  (Fig.  112),  and  with  it  as  apex  con- 
struct a  double  cone  of  small  angular  aperture  u.     This  cone  will  cut  off  sections 
of  the  surfat^e  at  Pi  and  Pi,  which  are  equally 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  cone,  so  that  their 
anaa  at  and  «i  conform  to  the  proportion 
«i :  «,  =  OP,' :  OPf. 

If  a  represents  the  surface  density,  as  it 

may  be  called,  that  is,  the  mass  contained 

in  unit  area  of  the  shell,  the  force  with  which 

a  test  mass  m  at  O  is  attracted  toward  f  i  is 

kiiaty'OPi';  and  the  force  with  which  it  i.s 

attRieted   toward   P>  is   kfiaSt/OPi'.     The 

combined  forces  acting  along  the  axis  of  the 

cone  are  therefore  equal  to  ktia(s,/OP,'  — 

tt/OPt'),  and  from  the  proportion   above, 

this  sum  equals  zero.    Since  the  whole  sphere  can  be  divided  into  similar  portions 

by  cooes  with  their  apices  at  O,  it  follows  that  the  total  force  at  O  is  sero. 

2.  To  show  that  the  force  exerted  by  a  uniform  spherical  shell  of  gravitating 
matter,  on  a  mass  placed  at  any  point  outside  of  it,  is  proportional  to  the  mass  of 
the  shell  and  ini<crstly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  outside  point 
from  the  center  of  the  sphere. 

Join  the  center  C  of  the  spherical  shell  (Fig.  113)  with  the  outside  point  O, 
and  on  the  line  CO  find  the  point  D,  so  placed  that  OC  ■  CD  =  a*,  using  a  to 
represent  the  ra<iius  of  the  sphere.  (The  point  D  is  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular 
cm  the  line  CO  from  the  point  of  tangency  B  of  the  tangent  passing  through  O.) 
From  0  draw  any  line  OPiPt  in  the  plane  of  the  figure  cutting  the  sphere  in  tho 
pointa  Pi  and  P,.  Join  C  and  D  with  P,  and  P,.  The  triangles  CDP,  and  OP,C 
are  aimilar,  since  they  have  the  common  angle  OCP,  and  the  sidea  about  that 
angle  proportional  (OC :  CP,  =  CP, :  CD).  In  like  manner  the  triangles  CDPt 
■ad  OPtC  are  similar.  In  particular,  the  angles  of  these  triangles  at  0,  Pi,  and 
Pi  ai«  equal. 

With  O  as  apex  describe  a  cone  of  small  angular  aperture  about  the  line  OP,P, 
aa  axis.  This  cone  will  cut  out  areas  ii  and  «>  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  which 
•re  equally  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  cone,  so  that  *i :  »t  -  OP^* :  OPf.     If 
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we  repraseDt  the  surface  density  by  <r,  the  forces  exerted  on  the  test  mass  n 
O  by  the  masses  on  those  areas  are  kfurst/OPt*  and  kiurHt/OPi';  and  from  the 
proportion  above,  these  two  forces  are  equal,  and  the  force  exerted  along  the 
axis  of  the  cone  is  k2iKTSi/0Pi*.  The  component  of  this  force  along  the  central 
line  OC  is  k2)i(rsicoa  9/OPi' ,  if  we  use  $  to  designate  the  angle  at  O;  and  the  com- 
ponent perpendicular  to  the  central  line  OC  is  k2)tas,sm  8/OPi' .  When  the 
forces  from  all  parts  of  the  sphere  are  taken  into  account,  this  perpendicular  com- 
ponent is  counteracted  by  iin  equal  and  opposite  one,  as  may  be  seen  at  once 
from  symmetrj';  so  that  the  only  efifective  component  of  the  force  along  OPiPt  ia 
that  along  the  central  axis  OC. 


D 


Fig.  113. 

The  whole  sphere  may  be  divided  into  areas  similar  to  the  areas  ii  and  si,  to 
which  the  same  discussion  will  apply;  and  consequently  the  force  on  the  ma.ss  ;i 
at  O  due  to  the  whole  sphere  is  given  by  i:k2iiastcos9/OP,',  taken  over  the 
part  of  the  sphere  lying  nearer  the  point  O  than  the  plane  passing  through  D 
perpendicular  t«  OC. 

We  must  now  effiict  the  summation  indicated.  To  simplify  the  formulas  we 
will  designate  the  line  OC  by  R,  the  line  OPi  by  r,  tlie  line  CPi  by  a,  the  line  DPi 
by  6.  The  projection  of  Si  perpendicular  to  the  line  DP,  is  «i  cos  9,  and  the 
solid  angle  u  8ubtL'nde<l  by  ni  at  D  i&  therefore  w  =  si  cxjs  9/6".  Using  this  in 
the  typical  term  of  the  summation,  it  becomes  k2iio<2}tf/r*.  From  the  similar 
triangles  CDPi  and  OP,C  we  have  b:  a  =  r:  R,  and  using  this  in  the  typical 
term,  it  becomes  A-2Merua'/if.  Now  all  the  factors  in  this  term  are  constants 
except  u;  and  when  the  sum  is  taken  to  find  the  total  force,  the  result  is  the  product 
of  these  constant  fa(;tors  and  the  sum  of  all  the  solid  angles  subtended  at  D  by 
the  various  areas  of  which  a,  is  the  type.  This  sum  is  equal  to  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  hemisphere  of  which  D  is  the  center,  and  which  is  Urnited  by  the 
pliuie  through  D  perpendicular  to  OC,  or  to  2r.  The  total  force,  therefore, 
due  to  the  sphere  and  acting  along  OC  ia  kAra'api/R'.  But  Ij-u'  ia  the  area 
of  the  shell,  and  4ir«'(T  is  the  raa-ss  .1/  of  the  ahell;  so  that  the  force  due  to  the 
shell  on  the  mass  /i  at  O  Is  kuM/lP,  and  ia  directly  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the 
sheil  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  tlie  distance  from  the  outside 
point  to  the  cent^^r  of  the  .shell. 

This  theorem  obviously  applies  to  a  solid  sphere  mode  up  of  spherical  shells 
of  uniform  density.  ' 
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3.  To  find  how  Kepler's  third  law  is  modified  when  the  motioti  of  the  planet  it 
not  aboul  an  attracting  center,  hut  about  the  sun,  a  central  body  which  is  also  free  to 
mooe. 

The  center  of  mass  of  the  two  bodies  remains  stationary.  Representing  the 
masBes  of  the  aun  and  planet  by  m  and  n  reapectively,  we  have  the  force  on  each 
given  by  hnit/r',  and  the  acceJeration  of  the  sun  toward  the  stationary  center 
of  mass  by  kii/f*.  If  we  superpose  on  lx>th  bodies  on  acceleration  equal  and 
opposite  to  tiiis,  the  sun  will  be  stationary,  and  the  planet  will  have  the  accel- 
eration A'(»i  +  <i)/r*  with  respect  to  it.  This  acceleration  is  to  be  substitutetl  for 
Jtm/r*  in  the  proofs  of  Kepler's  laws  (J§  140,  141).  The  motion  of  the  planet  will 
still  be  in  on  ellipse,  one  focus  of  which  is  situated  in  the  sun,  so  that  the  planet 
will  obey  Kepler's  second  law.  The  formula  connecting  the  periodic  times  and 
the  semi-major  axis  will  be  modified  by  substituting  m  -\-  it  for  m,  so  that  we  have 


m  +  M 


T* 


The  ratio  af/T^  should  therefore  not  be  strictly  constant 


the  different  planets,  as  stated  generally  in  Kepler's  third  law,  but  should  vary 
with  the  mass  of  the  planet. 

The  effect  of  the  mass  of  the  revolving  body  becomes  appreciable  when  the 
body  is  large  relatively  to  the  central  body.  F"or  instance,  the  mass  of  the  moon 
is  about  1/80  that  of  the  earth,  and  should  be  taken  into  account  when  compar- 
ing the  motion  of  the  moon  with  that  of  an  imaginary  satellite  near  the  earth's 
surface. 

4.  Tu!0  large  gravitating  spheres  A  and  B  are  placed  so  that  the  distance  befwecn 
their  centers  is  R.  The  radUis  of  one  of  the  spheres  is  a.  On  the  line  joining  its 
center  with  that  of  the  other  sphere  and 
jual  outside  its  surface  at  C  is  placed 
a  small  body,  and  diametrically  oppo- 
site, just  CiutMde  the  same  sphere  at  D, 
is  placed  another  small  body  (Fig. 
114).      Find  the  accelerations  which 

bodies  will  have  toward  the  com-  F" 

I  center  of  mass,  in  the  dctermina-  "■•  "*• 

m  of  which  the  small  bodies  >nay  be  negleded. 

We  represent  the  mass  of  the  sphere  A  by  E,  that  of  the  sphere  B  by  M. 
CaUing  accelerations  in  the  direction  from  A  to  B  positive  we  have 

,M  .E  — 


''^fferenoes  of  the  accolcrations  of  C,  A,  D,  are 

kE  ,      kM  kM 


kE 


kM 


'    n«    "^  (ft  -»-  o)«  »• 
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.  If  A  is  large  relative  to  a  we  may  neglect  a'  in  comparison  with  R  aad  obtain 
kM  kM 


{R  -a)*      R}-  2aR 


'f('  +  ?)^ 


and  similarly 


In  this  case  we  have 


kM       _  kM/    _2a\ 
(fl  -f  a)»      I{'y      r) 


kE  ,  -ikMa 
kE      2kMa 


aecr,  -  aecjt  = —.  - 


R* 


If  ^  is  the  earth  and  B  the  moon,  we  have  R  =  60a,  and  these  formulas  are 
peritiLssitilc  an  a  first  approximation.  In  this  case  kE/a'  dir«;led  toward  the  earth 
is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  and  the  term  '2kMa/R'  expresses  the  amount 
by  which  the  acceleration  of  a  body  is  changed  when  it  is  under  tlie  moon  or  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  from  the  moon.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  both 
cases  the  acceleration  toward  the  earth  is  diniini-shed.  The  weight  of  bodies 
in  these  poaitions  will  therefore  be  diminished  by  the  attraction  of  the  raoon. 

At  the  quarter  points  E  and  F  the  acceleration  toward  the  moon  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  eurth,  and  will  not  affect  the  weight  of  bodies  placed  there. 
If  the  earth  were  covered  with  a  uniform  layer  of  water,  the  weight  of  those 
parts  under  the  moon  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  from  the  moon  would 
be  less  than  that  of  the  parts  at  the  quarter  points,  and  to  make  equilibrium  of 
liquid  pressure  throughout  the  mass  there  would  have  to  be  deeper  water  under 
the  moon  and  on  the  opjxwite  side  of  the  earth  from  the  moon  than  there  is  at 
the  quarter  points.  This  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  equilibrium  theory  of  the 
tides,  which  was  worked  out  by  Newton,  and  used  by  him  as  an  additional  proof 
of  the  viJidity  of  his  theory  of  gravitation.  As  the  eartli  revolves  there  will  be 
high  water  as  the  place  of  observation  pa&ses  under  the  moon,  and  after  half  a 
revolution  there  will  be  high  water  again,  when  the  place  of  observation  is  on 
the  opposite  aide  of  the  earth  from  the  moon.  This  principal  feature  of  the 
tides  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  equilibrium  theory. 

If  we  call  the  mass  of  the  earth  1  and  it.^j  rmhus  1,  and  ihc  mass  of  the  moon  1/80 
and  its  distance  from  the  earth  60,  the  formula  gives  for  the  iliminution  of  a 
body's  weight  due  to  the  moon's  attraction  l/R,t>40,(XK)  parts  of  its  weight. 

The  tides  raised  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon  are  really  waves  of  a  length 
I  equal  to  the  s('mi-<'ircuinference  of  the  earth,  and  in  water  no  deeper  than  the 
oceans  such  waves  will  travel  freely  with  lesB  velocity  than  the  crest  of  the  tide 
travels.  The  case  then  becomes  one  of  forced  vibration  {Examples,  V,  4),  in 
which  the  period  of  the  impresvsed  force  is  less  than  that  of  the  free  vibration. 
The  crest  of  the  tide  should  therefore  be  in  opposite  pliase  with  the  moon,  or  at 
the  quarter  points  when  the  equililiriuni  theory  wouhl  expect  it  under  the  moon 
or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  from  the  moon.  This  is  the  dynamical  theory 
of  the  tides. 

The  interruption  of  the  tidal  wave  by  the  continents  renders  the  phenomena 
of  the  tides  very  unlike  those  predicted  by  any  elementary  theory. 

5.  How  does  the  acceleraiion  of  gTariii/  depend  upon  tfie  elevation  above  the  earth't 
gurfacef 


4 
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Let  k  tepraaent  the  elevation  and  a  the  earth's  radius;  /  the  force  of  gravity 


at  the  station,  and  g  iu  value  at  the  base  station;  then  /:  g 
jnnce  h  is  very  small  compared  to  a  we  have 
1  1 


(o  +  *)•  ■  o' 


:-,;and 


so  that 


(o  +  A)»      a«  +  2ah 


a'y        a)' 


-(-?)• 


6.    To  ealadaU  the  teork  done  when  a  unit  mags  of  gravitating  matter  mo» 
toward  an  attracting  center  through  any  distance. 

To  simplify  the  formulas,  we  may  express  the  force  on  a  unit  mass  at  the 
distance  r  from  the  attracting  center  by  m/r'.  We  wish  to  find  the  work  done 
on  the  unit  mass  as  it  moves  from  X  to  A 


ABC 
FSa.  115. 


1 1 1  I  I  I  I 
TUVX 


(Kig.  115)  toward  the  center  0.     To  do    ^ 
this  we  suppose  the  distance  AX  divided 
into  many  parts.     Wc  will  call  the  dis- 
tance OX,  z;  the  distance  OV,  v;  etc.     As  the  unit  mass  moves  through  the 
distance  XV  =  x  —v,  the  average  force  on  it  is  greater  than  »i/j',  and  less  than 

m/t^.     The  work  done  is  therefore  greater  than  ;i (*  ~  '')  =  "'"  ("  —  );  and  is 
IffM  than  ^  (x  —  tf)  =  m-f j-    Using  W{X,  V)  to  represent  this  work  we 

X\v         1 1  »      •      '  „  ^„         jj 

."(l_l)<,».(V.I/)<m?f»-»); 

v\m         I'/  •     >       '  „^u        f,  I 


may  write 


<\V{(0,«)<m 


b\b      c}' 
\\a~b)' 


<  W(B,A)<m 

^Mun  of  these  quantities  in  column  will  be  less  than,  equal  to,  and  greater 
rthe  work  done  in  the  movement  from  X  to  A.  If  we  so  proportion  the 
lengths  a,  b,  .  .  .  v,  x  that  the  ratios  a/6,  h/e,  .  .  .  v/x  are  all  equal,  or  if  any 
one  of  them,  say'a/b,  is  leas  than  any  of  the  others,  we  shall  have 


'Ul-x) 


<W(X,A)<m 


a  \a      x] 


Now  by  making  the  di\-ision8  small  enough,  we  may  nuike  the  ratio  a/b  approach 
unity  by  increasing,  and  the  ratio  b/a  approach  unity  by  decreasing;  and  in  the 

limit  we  shall  have  H'(A',  A)  =  m 


a-y 


If  the  point  .Y  is  infinitely  distant  from  O,  we  have  x  =  oo ,  and  W(at> ,  A )  —  —  • 

The  potential  energy  lost  by  the  unit  mass  is  measured  by  the  work  done  on 
it.  so  that  the  excess  of  its  potential  energy  at  infinity  over  that  which  it  has  at 
the  point  A  is  m/a. 

We  shall  subsequently  define  the  potential  at  a  point  by  the  work  which  will 
be  done  on  a  unit  mass  by  the  force  acting  on  it  from  the  system  (in  this  case, 
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the  attracting  center)  as  it  moves  from  the  point  to  infinity.    The  potential  aA] 
the  point  .4  due  to  an  attracting  center  at  0  is  therefore  —  m/a. 

7.  Show  that  the  icork  done  on  a  unit  mass  aa  it  moves  from  one  point  to  anoih 
under  a  force  directed  toward  an  attracliitg  cetUer  i»  independent  of  the  path. 

To  do  this,  the  path  i»  cut  up  into  elements,  aa  in  the  previous  example;  the 
work  done  in  each  clement  is  equal  to  the  average  force  directed  toward  the 
center  imtliiplied  by  the  projection  of  the  erlement  upon  the  line  of  the  force. 
The  ternxs  expressing  it  in  each  case  therefore  have  the  same  form  as  those  of 

the  previous  example,  and  the  work  done  is  given  again  by  W{X,  A)  =  m ( 1 , 

and  is  simply  dependent  on  the  distances  of  A'  and  .1  from  0,  and  not  on  their 
positions. 

8.  To  thow  that  the  force  acting  on  a  unit  inass  at  any  point  from  an  attracting 
center  is  the  ratt  at  n-hich  the  potential  chartges  u.'ith  the  distance  from  that  center  , 
with  the  sign  changed.  | 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  theorem  in   Example  6.     The  potential   at  any  ' 

point  whose  distance  from  O  i.^  r  is  V  — •    Suppose  r  to  increase  by  the 


small  increment  A,  so  that  the  potential  becomes  V  =  — 


r+h 


The  change  of 


potential  V  —  V  =  ~l        , )  =  "^  VT~  '    If  'i  >*  very  small  we  may  neg- 


lect hr  in  comparison   with   r',  and  obtain 


V  ~V 


m 
r*' 


V  —  V 
Now  — I —  is  the 


h  r»      ' —       h 

rate  at  which  the  potential  changes  as  r  increases,  and  —  m/r*,  or  this  rate  of 
change  of  potential  with  the  sign  changed,  is  the  force  acting  in  the  direction 
of  the  increase  of  r. 

9.  To  find  ttut  force  on  a  unit  mass  at  any  point  within  a  gravitating  sphere  of 
uniform  density. 

From  Example  1  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  no  force  exerted  on  the  unit 
mass  by  that  part  of  the  sphere  which  lies  outside  the  spherical  surface  whose 
radius  is  the  distance  r  of  the  mass  from  the  center.  The  force  due  to  the  part 
of  the  sphere  inside  that  surfa<!e  will  be  k  (volume)  (dcnBity)/^.  Calling  the 
density  /»,  this  beconio.s  Xk-rpr.  The  force,  and  therefore  the  acceleration,  is 
proportional  to  the  di.stance  of  the  unit  mass  from  the  center. 

10.  To  find  the  effect  of  a  kill  on  the  latitude  of  a  station  tiear  it.  (Maskelyne't 
experinujit,  §I4S.) 

We  shall  iissunic  tliat  the  hill  is  a  hemisphere.  The  force  exerted  by  it  on  a 
body  at  its  foot  has  a  horizontal  component  and  a  vertical  component.  The 
vertical  component  will  act  so  a.^  to  diminish  slightly  the  weight  of  the  body,  but 
it  is  80  small  in  comparison  with  the  weight  that  the  effect  will  not  be  noticed. 
The  horizontal  component  will  be  at  right  angles  to  tlie  weight.  Calling  the 
horizontal  acceleration  /,  and  using  9  for  the  angle  miule  by  the  plumb  line  with 
the  true  vertical,  we  shall  have  f  =  g  tan  0.  This  angle  8  can  be  determined  by 
observations  of  the  latitu<le. 

The  horizontal  component  of  the  attr.iction  of  the  hemisphere  is  half  that  of 
the  full  sphere.  If  the  radiu-s  of  the  hemisphere  is  r,  and  its  density  p',  we  have 
/  =  ki-rp'r;  while  for  the  earth,  whose  radius  is  R  and  mean  density  p,  we  have 
g  —  k\irpR.    Hence 

J— "-J;'s- 
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In  Maskclync's  experiment,  r  was  about  0.4  miles;  p',  about  2.8;  9,  6  seconds  of 
arc.     Taking  R  =  4000  miles,  we  get  p  =  4.74. 

II.  To  find  the  gravUaiional  force  due  to  a  Ihiek  apherical  shell  at  a  point  on  itt 
tur/aee. 

Represent  the  outer  and  inner  radii  by  R  and  Ri  respectively.  The  force  due 
L  ;to  the  shell  is  the  difference  between  the  force  due  to  a  solid  sphere  of  radius  R, 

1  that  due  to  a  sphere  of  radius  R,.     If  the  density  is  p,  we  have  therefore 


feg.P 


/p 


If  the  thickness  of  the  shell  is  d,  we  liavc  R\  " 
with  R,  neglecting  term-i  in  d  beyond  the  first, 


R  —  d,  and  if  d  is  small  compared 


•^  =  *3"" 


3d  =  Jt4irpd. 


n 


If  a  represents  what  we  may  call  the  surface  density,  the  mas§  of  the  shell  under 
unit  area,  then  ir  =•  pd,  and 

/  =  ifc4irff. 

12.  To  find  the  force  al  a  point  tpUhin  a  tphere  of  graviUiUng  matler  {Airy't 
trpmmcnl). 

We  assume  that  the.  density  p'  is  uniform  in  the  shell  whose  inner  radius  is 
R,  =  R  —  d,  when  d  is  the  depth  of  the  point  below  the  surface  and  R  is  the 
extemul  radius.  The  mean  density  p  uf  the  sphere  within  the  shell  may  be 
different  from  p'.  The  acceleration  g  at  the  outer  surface  due  to  both  the  shell 
and  the  inner  sphere  is 

,4      Ri'  ,  ,,     ,, 
g  =  fcgxp  -jp  +  kArp  d. 

The  shell  exerts  no  force  on  a  body  within  it  (Example  I),  so  that  the  accelera- 
tion at  the  interior  point  is 


The  ratio  of  these  is  •■  =  ^ 


+ 


Zp'd 
pRx 


Substituting  R  —  d  ior  Ri  and  neglecting  terms  in  higher  powers  of  d  than  the 
first,  this  becomes 

/"         R'^  p  R' 

Airy  made  comparisons  of  the  value  of  g  at  the  surface  and  /  at  the  bottom  of 
a  mine  in  t'ornwull.  He  found  that  a  pendulum  which  l>eat  seconds  at  the 
surface,  or  made  86,400  beats  in  a  day,  would  make  86,402.24  beats  in  a  day  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mine.    This  gives 


Lu 
f 


1 


;  and  from  the  formula  we  have 


f-0 


2d 
R 


Zp'd 
pR 


19,286  •  —  / 

The  depth  d  was  12.%  feet,  the  radius  R  may  be  taken  as  3978  miles,  and  Airy 
aamimcd  p'  to  \ic  2.5.  With  these  data  we  obtain  p  =  6.60.  This  result  is 
unduly  great,  no  doubt  because  of  an  overestimate  6f  the  value  of  p',  the  mean 
denaity  of  the  external  spherical  shell. 

It  is  notewortJiy  that  owing  to  the  greater  average  density  of  the  inner  sphere, 
the  acceleration  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  was  greater  than  that  at  the  surface. 


CHAPTER  VI 


ELASTICITY 

149.  Cohesion.  —  When  we  try  to  brt-ak  apart  a  piece  of  metal 
or  wood,  we  encounter  a  very  considerable  resistance.  This  re- 
sistance is  a  manifestation  of  forces  which  act  l>etween  the  parts 
of  the  body.  If  we  make  the  supposition  that  the  matter  of  the 
body  is  so  distributed  as  to  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  its  vol- 
ume, it  may  be  shown  by  analysis  that  these  forces  cannot  be  due 
to  the  attraction  of  gravitation  between  the  parts,  the  forces  arising 
from  gravitation  being  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  in  comparison 
with  them.  The  parts  of  the  botly  cohere  with  one  another,  and 
the  forces  between  them  are  called  forces  of  cohesion.  They  may 
be  considered  attractions  between  the  parts  of  the  body. 

When  we  attempt  to  compress  the  body  into  a  smaller  volume, 
we  again  encounter  a  resistance,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  a  repul- 
sion between  the  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  not  certain  that  repul- 
sive forces  really  exist.  The  effects  a.scribed  to  them  may  also  be 
ascribed  to  the  motions  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  due  to  the  heat 
of  the  body.  We  shall,  however,  adopt  this  hy])othesis  of  repul- 
sive forces  provisionally.  If  we  do  so,  we  must  consider  the  form 
and  size  of  a  body,  in  any  condition  in  which  its  parts  are  relatively 
at  rest,  to  be  determined  by  a  balance  between  the  attractions  and 
repulsions  in  every  part  of  it 

Because  the  structural  elements  of  which  a  body  is  formed  are 
called  molecules,  these  forces  between  the  parts  of  the  body  are 
often  called  molecular  forces. 

150.  Elasticity.  —  If  a  metallic  wire  is  fastened  at  one  end  and 
a  weight  hung  on  the  other,  the  %vire  will  .stretch  a  little.  The 
addition  of  another  weight  wilt  stretch  it  further.  When  the 
weights  are  removed,  provided  the  wire  has  not  stretched  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  its  length  will  become  what  it  was  at  first.  Phe- 
nomena essentially  similar  are  exhibited  by  a  rod  when  it  is  bent, 
a  wire  when  it  is  twisted,  a  column  on  top  of  which  a  heavy  weight 
is  placed,  or  a  mass  of  water  or  air  confined  in  a  vessel  and  sub- 
jected to  ijressure.  The  body  is  not  displaced  as  a  whole,  but 
the  forces  which  are  applied  to  it  change  its  shape  or  size^  and 
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when  they  cease  to  act,  the  body  returns  more  or  less  completely 
to  its  former  condition.  In  each  case  of  this  sort  the  forces  which 
counteract  those  applied  to  the  body  are  evidently  the  forces  of 
cohesion  and  of  repulsion  which  have  just  been  considered.  The 
system  of  forces  or  pressures  applied  to  the  body  may  he  called  in 
general  a  stress.  The  change  in  shape  or  size  or  in  both  which 
the  body  undergoes  may  be  called  its  deformation  or  strain. 

As  a  result  of  common  observation  we  may  say  that  a  stress 
applied  to  a  body  always  produces  a  strain  in  it.  If  the  body 
recovers  its  original  condition,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  when 
the  stress  is  removed,  it  is  called  an  elastic  body.  The  forces 
which  it  exerts  against  the  applied  stress  are  called  elastic  forces, 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  body  is  the  property  which  it  possesses  of 
exerting  such  forces.  So  far  as  our  experiments  go,  there  is  no 
body  which  does  not  possess  elasticity,  if  not  with  respect  to  all 
stresses,  at  least  with  respect  to  certain  types  of  stress. 

151.  Hooke's  Law.  —  In  1679  Hooke  gave  an  account  of  experi- 
ments which  he  had  tried  on  the  stretching  of  wires  by  weights. 
He  found  that  for  wires  of  the  same  length  and  thickness,  and  of  the 
same  material,  the  elongations  produced  by  the  addition  of  different 
weights  were  proportional  to  the  weights.  He  stated  this  result 
of  his  observations  in  the  law,  Ut  iensio,  sic  vis,  —  The  extension 
is  proportional  to  the  force. 

This  law  is  of  far  wider  application  than  may  be  thought  from 
the  way  in  which  it  was  derived.  It  applies  to  all  cases  of  strains 
produced  by  stresses.  If  the  stress  is  of  a  certain  type,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  strain  of  the  same  type.  Thus,  for  example,  a  pull  on  a 
wire  will  lengthen  it;  a  couple  applied  to  one  end  of  a  wire,  whose 
other  end  is  fixed,  will  twist  it;  a  pressure  applied  to  a  mass  of  water 
will  compress  it.  In  these  cases,  and  in  all  others  which  might  be 
cited,  the  law  holds  that  the  strain  is  proportional  to  the  stress. 
This  general  law,  to  which  ail  elastic  bodies  conform,  we  may  call 
Hooke's  law. 

152.  Compression  and  Expansion.  —  A  pressure  applied  to  a 
surface  so  as  to  be  equal  at  every  point  on  that  surface,  and  normal 
to  it,  is  called  a  hydrostatic  pressure  (§  119).     It  may  be  either 

ve  or  negative.  The  pressure  directed  outward  from  the 
Swface  is  taken  as  positive;  that  directed  inward  is  negative.  The 
bodies  which  we  consider,  in  our  present  discussion  of  elasticity, 
are  supposed  to  be  homogeneous  and  isotropic;  that  is,  thej*  are 
mlike  in  every  part  and  possess  similar  properties,  with  respect  to 
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elastic  forces,  in  every  direction.  A  hydrostatic  pressure  applie 
to  such  a  body  will  change  its  volume  without  changing  its  shape. 
When  the  pressure  is  positive,  the  volume  of  the  body  increases,  or 
the  body  undergoes  expansion.  When  the  pressure  is  negative^ 
the  body  undergoes  compression.  In  the  case  of  compressions  and 
expansions,  Hooke's  law  may  be  stated  by  saying  that  the  change 
of  volume  of  the  body  is  proportional  to  the  change  in  the  pressurd^_ 
applied  to  it.  ^H 

The  change  in  volume  of  a  body,  cau.sed  by  a  pressure,  is  mani- 
festly proportional  to  the  number  of  units  of  volume  in  the  body. 
Bodies  of  different  sorts  exhibit  characteristic  changes  of  volume  for 
the  same  changes  of  pressure.     When  the  pressure  changes  by  oua^| 
unit,  the  decrease  or  increase  of  a  unit  volume  will  meiisuro  the  com-^^ 
pressibility  or  expansibility  of  the  substance  composing  the  Iwdy. 
This  quantity,  while  it  is  the  one  most  directly  open  to  experimental 
examination,  is  not  the  ((uantity  commonly  employed  to  represent 
the  characteristics  of  the  body  under  pressure.     We  use  instead  the 
ratio  of  the  increa.se  in  pressure  to  the  change  of  volume  of  a  unit 
volume.     This  quantity  is  called  the  volume  rlasticity,   or  often,^— 
simply,  the  elasticity,  of  the  substance  composing  the  body.  ^M 

Let  the  volume  of  a  body  be  represented  by  i*  when  under  the 
pressure  p.  If  the  pressure  is  changed  to  p',  the  volume  becomes 
v'.  The  change  of  volume  is  proportional  to  the  change  of  pressure, 
and  also  to  the  volume  v,  so  that  we  may  write  lc(v'  —  v)  =»(p'— p), 
where  fc  is  a  factor  of  proportion;  and  have. 


v'  —  V 


(73^ 


The  factor  k  is  the  elasticity  of  the  substance  composing  the  l)ody. 
153.  Elasticity  of  Traction.  ^  When  one  end  of  a  body  is  fixed, 
and  a  force  is  ap]}licd  to  the  other  end  to  lengthen  it  or  to  shorten 
it,  the  force  applied  is  called  a  traction.  The  tractions  commonly 
observed  are  pulls  which  lengthen  the  body,  and  the  bodies  used 
are  long  thin  ones,  like  wires  or  rods.  For  such  a  body  Hooke's  law 
takes  the  form  that  the  elongation  of  the  body,  that  is,  its  increase 
in  length,  is  proportional  to  the  stretching  force.  When  we  examine 
wires  of  the  same  material,  but  of  different  lengths  and  cross  sections, 
we  find  that  their  elongations  are  proportional  to  their  lengths  and 
inversely  proportional  to  their  cross  sections. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  why  this  should  Iw  so,  if  we  consider  that  the  applied 
force  pnidupfs  a  tension  in  every  part  o(  llie  wire,  which  ia  diatributed  an  a  nor 
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ma)  proasure  across  the  area  in  every  cross  section.  This  tension  elongates 
each  element  of  iengtii  similarly,  and  so  the  elongation  of  the  whole  wire  is  pro- 
portional to  its  length.  The  tension  across  each  unit  of  area  of  a  cross  section 
is  inveiscly  as  the  area,  and  hence  the  elongation  is  invcisely  as  that  area. 

Wires  of  equal  lengths  and  cross  sections,  but  of  different  ma- 
rials,  will  exhibit  different  elongations  when  acted  on  by  equal 

forces. 

If  we  let  e  represent  the  elongation,  F  the  force,  I  the  length,  S 

the  cross  section,  and  iji  a  factor  of  proportion,  we  may  express  these 

Fl  . 
cts  in  the  formula  fie  =  -^  ''and  have 


M  = 


Fl 
eS' 


(74) 


W 
^ 
K 
^ 
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The  factor  ft  is  different  for  each  substance,  and  is  characteristic  of 
t.  It  may  evidently  be  described  as  the  ratio  of  the  applied  force 
to  the  elongation  which  it  wil!  produce  in  a  wire  of  unit  length  and 
of  unit  cross  section.  It  is  often  described,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  wire  can  be  lengthened  indefinitely  without  changing  its  prop- 
erties, as  the  traction  which  will  double  the  length  of  a  wire  of 
unit  cross  section.  It  is  called  the  modulus  of  tractional  elasticity, 
r  often  Young's  modulus,  having  been  introduced  by  Thomas 
Yoimg  in  1807  as  a  convenient  characteristic  number  for  elastic 
bodies  undergoing  traction. 

154.  Elasticity  of  Torsion.  —  When  a  wire  clamped  at  one  end 
is  twisted  by  a  couple  applied  to  the  other  end,  a  pointer  attached 
to  it  in  the  plane  of  the  couple  will  turn  through  an  angle  which  is 
proportional  to  the  moment  of  couple.  The  wire  is  said  to  undergo 
torsion,  and  Hooke's  law  for  the  case  of  torsion  is  given  by  the 
statement  that  the  amount  of  torsion  is  proportional  to  the  moment 
of  couple.  Experiments  on  wires  of  different  lengths  and  cross 
sections  show  that  the  amount  of  torsion  is  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  wire  and  inversely  to  the  square  of  the  cross  section. 
It  also  depends  on  the  material  constituting  the  wire.  The  results 
of  these  experiments  are  collected  in  the  formula 

2'^'  (75) 


n  = 


4>S* 


in  which  <t>  reprcsent-s  the  amount  of  torsion,  C  the  moment  of 
couple,  and  n/2ir  the  factor  of  proportion.  The  quantity  n,  called 
the  modulus  of  rigidity,  or  the  rigidity,  is  different  for  different  sub- 
stances, and  characteristic  of  them.  It  may  evidently  be  described 
the  ratio  of  2t  times  the  applied  couple  to  the  amoimt  of  torsion 
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which  it  will  produce  in  a  wire  of  unit  length  and  of  unit  cross  section. 
Since  the  amount  of  torsiua  is  measured  in  radians,  and  a  torsion  of 
2ir  would  be  a  complete  rotation  of  the  bottom  layer  of  the  win 
through  a  full  circle,  it  may  also  be  described  as  the  moment  of 
couple  which  will  completely  rotate  the  bottom  layer  of  a  wire  of 
unit  length  and  of  unit  cross  section. 

155.  Elasticity  of  Fleiure.  —  If  a  straight  rod  or  bar  is  clamped 
at  one  end,  and  if  the  other  end  is  pulled  aside  by  any  force,  the 
bar  is  bent  or  flexed.  The  amount  of  the  flexure,  determined  by  the 
di.stance  through  which  the  end  of  tht  bar  moves,  is  proportional 
to  the  force  applied  to  produce  it.  This  is  the  statement  of  Hooke's 
law  for  this  case.  The  amount  of  flexure  depends  also  on  the 
dimensions  of  the  bar  and  on  the  materia!  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  elastic  coefiicient  or  modulu.s  characteristic  of  any  particular 
substance  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  the  modulus  of  tractional 
elasticity. 


Fig.  IIS. 


Thttt  thw  should  be  the  case  may  be  seen  if  we  consider  a  diaftram  rcpreaenting 

a  bent  rod  (Fig.  llfi).  The  hue  running 
down  the  middle  of  the  rod  is  not  i:lianged 
ill  length  by  bending,  while  those  parallel 
to  it  above  it  arc  elongate<l  and  those 
below  it  shortened.  Ah  each  of  these 
line.s  reacts  against  the  bending  force  ia 
a  way  that  depends  upon  its  elasticity  of 

traction,  it  is  plain  that  their  combined  effect  will  be  measured  in  termD  of  that 

elasticity. 

156.  Work  Done  against  Elastic  Forces.  —  Let  us  consider  a 
body  which  is  strained  and  which  conforms  to  Hooke's  law.  Then 
if  X  represents  the  amount  of  strain,  which  may  be  an  elongation, 
a  twist,  a  flexure,  or  in  general,  any  strain,  the  force  F  which  ia 
required  to  produce  it  is  proportional  to  it,  and  may  be  expressed 
by  kx,  where  A  i?  a  factor  of  proportion.  To  find  the  work  done 
when  the  body  is  strained  from  a  condition  in  which  its  strain  is 
Xo  to  one  in  which  it  is  x,  we  notice  that  since  the  force  is  pro- 
portional to  the  strain  we  may  express  the  average  force  acting 
on  the  body  as  it  is  undergoing  strain  by  k(x  +  Xe)/2,  and  since 
x  —  Xa  represents  the  amount  of  the  strain,  the  work  done  by  this 
average  force  is  fc(i*  — io-)/2. 

In  the  unstrained  condition  Xo  =  0,  and  the  work  required  to 
impart  the  strain  x  is  kx''/'!,  and  is  proportional  tu  the  sijuare  of 
the  strain.     The  elastic  forces  are  conservative,  and  this  expres- 
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mon  is  therefore  also  the  measure  of  the  potential  energy  of  the 
Utrained  body. 

I     If  the  body  is  released  and  returns  toward  its  unstrained  condi- 
tion, it  will  impart  to  any  mass  upon  which  it  can  act  a  simple 
harmonic  motion.     This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  force  it 
■exerts,  and  therefore  the  acceleration  of  the  body  moved  by  it,  is 
jproportionai  to  the  strain  (§  64).     If  the  maximum  strain  is  rcpre- 
iBented  by  a  and  any  other  strain  by  x,  the  diminution  of  potential 
lenergy,  and  therefore  the  increase  in  kinetic  energy  as  the  body 
[moves  in  from  the  position  of  maximum  strain,  will  be  represented 
Jc{a^  —  x-)/2,  so  that  we  may  write 

^mr'  =  |(a«-x»). 

relation  is  also  characteristic  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion 
(§  63). 

157.  Homogeneous  Strains.  —  In  most  of  the  theoretical  dis- 
ussions  of  the  properties  of  elastic  bodies  we  limit  ourselves  to 

.the  consideration  of  very  small  deformations.  We  suppose  these 
deformations  to  l>e  such  that  a  line  in  the  bodj'  which  is  straight 
before  the  deformation  remains  straight  after  the  deformation. 
Strains  of  this  sort  are  called  honiogevcovs  strains. 

If  we  consider  a  sphere  placed  in  the  body  which  undergoes 
homogeneous  strain,  the  strain  which  will  keep  all  its  radii  straight 
ines  will  l>e  composed  of  positive  or  negative  elongations,  in  gen- 
eral of  different  magnitudes,  along  three  mutually  perpendicular 
axes.  The  sphere  will  thus  become  an  ellipsoid,  and  the  radii  of 
the  si)here  will  l>ecome  the  semidiameters  of  the  ellipsoid.  The 
rincipal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  are  lines  which  are  lengthened  or 
shortened  without  rotation,  and  are  called  the  axes  of  strain. 

The  elongations  are  by  supposition  very  small.  We  shall  desig- 
nate the  three  coefficients  of  elongation  by  ei,  Cj,  ej.  Then  if  we 
consider  a  cube  with  its  sides  of  length  a  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
Birain,  it  will  strain  into  a  parallelepiped,  with  sides  a(l-|-ei)i 
a(l+cj),  a(l+ej).  The  volume  of  the  parallelepiped  will  be 
a*  (1  -|-ei-l-ej-|-ei),  if  we  neglect  the  powers  and  products  of  the  co- 
ftfficient^.  The  increase  in  the  volume  by  the  strain  is  a'  (ei-f-Ci+e>), 
the  sum  in  parenthesis  measures  that  increase.  It  is  called  the 
of  expunsion. 

158.  Fundamental  Types  of  Strain.  —  A  particular  type  of  strain 
is  ubtuiued  if  (fi  =  t^j  =  t'|.     It  is  that  which  ha^  been  called  a  com- 
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ission  (§  152).  Wlien  a  body  undergoes  strain  of  this  tj'pe,  the 
proportions  of  its  parts  remain  unaltered,  and  the  change  is  a 
change  of  volume  without  a  change  of  shape.  i 

Another  particular  type  of  strain  is  obtained  if  Ci  =  —  Cj,  and 
e»  =  0.  This  strain  is  called  a  shear.  It  is  a  strain  for  which  the 
expansion  is  zero,  and  the  body  is  lengthened  along  one  axis,  and 
proportionally  shortened  along  a  perpendicular  axis,  while  no  change 
occurs  along  the  third  perpendicular  axis.  A  shear  is  a  change  of 
shape  without  a  change  of  volume. 

A  shear  may  also  be  described  as  obtained  by  sliding  contiguous'' 
planes  in  the  bodj'  over  each  other. 

159.  Superposition  of  Strains.  —  If  two  successive  elongations 
are  impressed  on  a  line  in  a  body,  its  final  elongation  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  particular  elongations.  For  if  I  represents  the 
length  of  the  line,  the  first  elongation  makes  it  l{\+ei),  and 
the  second  makes  it  i(l +ei)(l +Cj)  =  /  (l  +  Ci  +  Cj),  if  we  neglect 
the  product  eiCj. 

An  elongation  can  be  obtained  by  the  superposition  of  a  com- 
pression and  two  shears.  Let  the  two  shears  be  those  for  which 
«!  =»  —Ct,  e»  =  0,  and  Ci  =  —  c»,  c»  =  0,  and  the  compression  one  such 

that  its  value  of  e  is  equal  to  ei. 
Then  along  the  axis  along  which  ti  is 
measured  (Fig.  117)  there  are  three 
elongations,  each  equal  to  Cj.  Along 
the  axis  along  which  Ci  is  measured, 
_  the  compression  introduces  an  elon- 
—  gation  +P\,  and  the  shear  an  elonga- 
tion —  fi,  so  that  there  is  no  change 
in  length  along  that  axis.  Similarly 
the  compression  and  shear  introduce 
equal  and  opposite  elongations  along 
the  axis  along  which  et  is  measured, 
so  that  there  is  no  change  in  length  along  that  axis.  The  result  of 
superposing  a  compression  and  two  shears  as  described  is  therefore 
an  elongation  along  one  of  the  axes. 

This  being  so,  and  any  homogeneous  strain  being  compounded 
of  three  elongations  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  it  is  plain  that 
any  homogeneous  strain  may  be  made  up  of  the  proper  combina- 
tion of  a  compression  and  shears. 

160.  Fundamental  T3rpes  of  Stress.  —  Corresponding  to  the  two 
fundamental  types  of  strain,  there  are  two  types  of  stress,  the 
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nydrostaiic  preasitre  and  the  shearing  stress.  The  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure (§  119)  is  a  pressure  wliich  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  the 
surface  to  which  it  is  applied  and  normal  . 

to  the  surface.  The  shearing  stress  (Fig. 
118)  is  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  pres- 
sures applied  tangentially  to  parallel  sur- 
faces in  the  body,  combined  with  another 
pair  of  pressures  similarly  applied  to  two 
other  surfaces  in  the  body,  at  right  angles 
to  the  first,  in  such  a  way  that  the  system 
of  four  pressures  introduces  no  moment  of 
couple  and  serves  merely  to  deform  the 
body. 

i6i.  Fundamental  Moduli  of  Elasticity.  —  Corresponding  to  the 
two  fundamental  types  of  stress  and  the  two  fundamental  types  of 
strain  which  they  produce,  we  have  the  two  fundamental  moduli 
of  elasticity,  the  elasticity  of  volume  and  the  rigidity.  Other  moduli 
of  elasticity,  in  particular  Young's  modulus,  are  functions  of  these 
fundamental  moduli. 

162.  Failure  of  Hooke's  Law.  —  No  mention  has  been  made,  up 
to  this  point,  of  the  fact  that  Hooke's  law  is  not  universally  true. 
It  is  plainly  not  true  for  all  possible  strains,  because,  as  we  know, 
a  body  to  which  suflBciont  stress  is  applied  may  be  permanently 
deformed  or  broken.  When  experiments  are  tried  w^ith  stresses  of 
different  magnitudes,  it  is  found  that  Hooke's  law  holds  without 
perceptible  error  for  small  stresses,  but  fails  when  the  stress 
exceeds  a  certain  limit.  The  laws  which  have  been  stated  in  the 
foregoing  sections  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  this 
statement. 

The  ideal  body  which  obeys  Hooke's  law  for  all  stresses,  and 
which  returns  precisely  to  its  original  condition  when  the  stress  is 
removed,  is  called  a  perfccily  eUi.'itic  body.  No  real  bodies  are 
perfectly  elastic  with  respect  to  both  of  the  fundamental  types  of 
strain.  Liquids  and  gases,  possibly  also  solids,  are  perfectly  elastic 
with  re.spect  to  compression.  No  known  body  is  perfectly  elastic 
with  respect  to  shear. 

163.  Elastic  Fatigue.  —  The  behavior  of  ela.stic  solids  under  the 
action  of  forces,  or  which  have  Iwen  subjected  to  forces  for  a  time 
and  then  relieved  of  them,  depends  in  a  curious  and  very  compli- 
cated way  upon  the  time  tluring  which  the  force  act«  and  upon  the 
time  which  elapses  after  the  force  is  removed.    The  phenomena 
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exhibited  by  a  body  in  these  circumstances,  and  in  others  generally 
similar  to  them,  are  ascribed  to  what  is  called  elastic  fatigue. 

164.  Solids  and  Fluids.  —  Substances  differ  characteristically  in 
the  way  iu  which  thc-y  l)fhave  under  stress.  It  is  found  by  experi- 
ment that  all  known  bodies  may  be  grouped  in  oue  of  two  classes, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  they  behave  under  shearing  stress 
The  bodies  in  these  two  classes  are  called  solids  and  fluids,  A  solid 
is  a  body  which  will  offer  a  permanent  resistance  to  a  shearingj 
stress;  that  is,  it  possesses  a  rigidity  which  depends  upon  permanent 
and  conservative  forces  acting  between  its  parts.  The  fluid,  on  the 
other*  hand,  will  not  offer  a  permanent  resistance  to  a  shearing 
stress.  If  the  shearing  stress,  no  matter  how  small  it  is,  is  only 
applied  long  enough,  the  fluid  will  yield  to  it,  will  undergo  a  con- 
tinual and  increasing  deformation,  and  will  not  tend  to  recover 
its  original  shape  when  the  stress  is  removed.  That  is,  the  fluid 
possesses  no  true  rigidity. 

Fluids  do  not  yield  instantly  and  completely  to  a  shearing  stress. 
All  fluids,  even  tliose  whose  parts  move  easiest  among  themselves, 
exhibit  viscosity  or  internal  friction,  and  in  many  fluids  the  viscosity 
is  exceedingly  great.  When  a  shearing  stress  is  applied  to  a  fluid, 
the  rate  at  which  the  fluid  yields  to  it  depends  upon  its  viscosity, 
and  the  time  taken  to  effect  a  perceptible  deformation  may  be  very 
great.  Sealing  wax  is  a  good  example  of  a  body  of  this  sort.  If 
a  stick  of  sealing  wax  is  supported  horizontally  at  its  ends  and  a 
weight  is  placed  on  it,  the  stick  will  bend  more  and  more  with  lapse 
of  time.  The  wax,  while  thus  conforming  to  the  definition  of  a 
fluid,  is  so  resistant  to  rapid  motions  of  its  parts  that  it  is  easily 
broken  by  a  sudden  blow. 
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EXAMPLES,  Xn 

1.  To  find  the  lertuth  of  a  wire,  for  which  Young' »  modulus  it  11,  which  is  so  long 
thai  its  iDcighl  doubles  the  length  of  any  short  portion  at  its  upper  end,  it  being  under- 
stood Uiat  its  d<is(ic  properties  are  unchanged  by  such  stretching. 

The  density  of  the  wire  is  p;  i\»  length  and  cross  seotion  L  and  S;  \i»  weight 
pgLS;  and  hence  the  elongation  of  a  length  I  at  the  top,  to  which  this  weight  is 


applied,    is  e  = 


pgLSl 


If   the  length   (  in  doubled,  e  =  /,  and  L  =  —  ■ 

P0 


This 


length  IB  therefore  a  constant  for  the  substance  of  which  the  wire  is  made,  and  is 
independent  of  the  cross  section  of  the  wire. 

2.    To  firui  the  work  done  when  a  wire  of  length  L,  cross  section  S,  and  with 
Young's  modulus  u,  is  stretched  by  a  weight  W. 

WL 
When  W  is  expressed  in  absolute  units,  the  elongation  e  is  given  by  e  «•  — 5-  • 
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In  the  fonnulaa  of  $156  we  set  x 


0,W~^~kx,ao  that.fc 


mS 


The  work  is  then  given  by  -5-  = 


n 


e,  Xo  ' 

_        A 

2   "    2     /i5' 

3.  A  rubber  eord  is  stretched  by  a  mass  writhing  t^  grama  to  doubk  Us  length. 
Ont  end  of  the  cord  is  fixed  on  a  gnioolh  horizontal  table,  and  the  same  mass  pushed 
away  from  this  fixed  point,  with  the  velocity  v.     How  much  mil  it  stretch  the  cordt 

If  t  reprcasents  the  elongation  per  unit  length  of  the  cord  and  /  the  whole 

length,  we  have  the  stretching  force  =  kd,  and  if  this  force  is  IF  =  mg,  and  the 

cord  is  doubled  in  length,  so  that  <■  =  1,  we  get  k  =  mg/l.     The  work  done 

against  the  clastic  force  in  any  elongation  el  is  ke^P/2,  and  this  is  equal  to  the 

kinetic  energy  of  the  body,  if  the  stretching  is  due  to  its  motion,  and  reaches  its 

mv*      ke'P 
maximum  when  the  body  loses  all  its  velocity;  so  that  -^  *  -«-  ;  and  using  the 

value  of  k,  we  get 


»•  -e»j<  =  «'I' 


I 


The  elongation  el  is  proportional  to  the  velocity,  and  the  factor  of  proportion 

isy/f. 

4.  A  heavy  body,  whose  moment  of  inertia,  I,  around  a  vertical  axis  can  be  cal- 
exdated,  hangs  suspended  by  a  cylindrical  wire.  By  twisting  the  wire  slightly,  the 
body  is  turned  out  of  Us  position  of  equilibrium,  and  is  then  released.  Investigat» 
its  motion. 

The  momLnt  of  couple  exerted  by  the  twisted  wire  is  at  each  instant  propor- 
tional to  the  angle  through  which  its  lowest  plane  has  been  turned.  Represent- 
ing the  moment  of  couple  by  C,  the  angle  jiut  dcscrilied  by  0,  we  have  C  <*  —  k^, 
where  A;  is  a  factor  of  proportion.     But  the  angular  acceleration  a  of  the  moving 

C         kd> 
body  is  ^ven  by  a  =  y  =  — j-  •    This  equation  is  characteristic  of  an  uigular 

harmonic  motion.    The  motion  is  harmonic  with  a  period  7*  =  2x  y  r- 

From  Equation  75  we  may  .substitute  for  k  in  this  equation,  and  obtain  a 
formula  for  the  value  of  n,  the  rigidity.  Obsen-alions  of  the  period  of  oscillation 
of  the  \wAy,  and  of  the  other  neces!«iry  data,  enable  us  to  determine  the  rigidity. 

o.  Show  how  ofmcrt'otions  of  oncillatiuus  due  to  torsion  enable  us  to  determine 
Ike  moment  of  inertia  K  of  an  irregular  body  whose  moment  of  inertia  cannot  be 
UrtcUy  calculated. 

Using  first  a  body  like  that  of  the  last  example,  whose  moment  of  inertia,  /, 
is  known,  we  determine  T  by  obser\'ation.  Then,  attaching  the  body  to  be 
investigst-ed  to  the  wire,  along  «ith  that  already  used,  we  determine  the  new 

7"  bj'  observation.     The  wire  remaining  unchanged  we  have  7"  —  2r  i/ r  > 
T  -  2»  y  — r — '  and  hence  A  =  /  — v^ —  • 


CHAPTER   VII 


CAPILLARITY 

i6s.   Capillarity.  —  If  we  dip  one  end  of  a  glass  tube  in  water 

and  oxainine  the  water's  surface  around  it  and  in  it,  we  find  that 
it  is  nut  everywhere  level,  as  our  hydrostatic  theory  asserts  that 
it  should  be.  Around  the  walls  of  the  tube,  both  without  and 
within,  the  water  ri.ses  alcove  the  general  level.  If  tl>e  diameter  of 
the  tube  is  .small,  the  whole  free  surface  within  the  tube  rises  above 
the  general  level,  so  that  a  column  of  water  is  lifted  by  it.  This 
phenomenon  is  said  to  have  been  studied  first  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
The  tubes  in  which  it  appears  conspicuously  have  a  very  fine,  or 
capillary  bore.  The  general  subject  which  deals  with  this  phe- 
nomenon and  with  many  others  essentially  like  it,  and  due  to  the 
same  general  cause,  is  therefore  named  capillarity. 

i66.  Forces  of  Cohesion.  —  The  general  laws  of  hydrostatica 
depend  upon  the  principle  that  a  liquid  subject  to  the  attraction 
of  gravity  will  be  in  equilibrium  only  when  its  configuration  is  such 
that  the  action  of  gravity  on  it  introduces  no  shearing  stresses. 
Now  gravity  is  not  the  only  force  which  acts  on  the  litjuid.  Its 
parts  also  exert  forces  of  cohesion  on  one  another,  and  true  equilib- 
rium will  not  be  reached  until  the  liquid  assumes  such  a  position 
that  the  combined  action  of  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  the  weights 
of  the  parts  of  the  liquid  introduces  no  shearing  stresses.  We  can 
explain  all  the  phenomena  which  are  treated  under  capillarity  by 
taking  these  forces  of  cohesion  into  account.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  know,  and  in  fact  we  do  not  know,  the  way  in  which  the 
cohesion  depends  upon  the  masses  of  the  interacting  parts  and  the 
distances  between  them.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  assume  this 
much,  that  the  force  of  cohesion  exerted  by  a  small  part  or  element 
of  the  body  only  acts  on  those  elements  which  are  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  That  is,  we  assume,  as  the  law  of  the  force  of 
cohesion  between  elements,  that  the  force  between  contiguous  ele- 
ments is  very  great,  and  diminishes  very  rapidly  when  they  are 
separated,  so  aa  to  become  imperceptihle,  even  when  the  distance 
between  them  is  still  very  small.  This  general  law  of  cohesive 
forces  is  illustrated  by  the  behavior  of  an  iron  bar  when  we  break  it. 
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It  requires  a  very  great  force  to  break  it,  but  after  it  is  broken, 
even  though  the  two  surfaces  at  the  break  arc  fitted  together  again 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  the  two  parts  can  be  separated  with  no 
perceptible  effort. 

167.  Surface  Tensioa.  —  Because  of  the  short  distance  within 
which  an  element  of  the  liquid  acts  on  its  neighbors,  those  elements 
which  lie  below  the  surface  by  a  depth  ecjual  to  this  distance,  which 
we  call  the  range  of  action,  are  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of 
their  neighboring  elements.  It  is  only  those  elements  which  lie 
in  or  very  near  to  the  surface  which  are  attracted  unequally  in 
different  directions.  These  unequal  attractions,  acting  on  the 
elements  of  the  surface  film,  will  produce  a  peculiar  condition  in  it. 
This  will  be  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  surface,  owing  to  the 
minuteness  of  the  range  of  action,  so  long  as  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  surface  is  not  so  small  as  to  be  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude 
as  the  range  of  action.  Thomas  Young  suggested  that  the  special 
action  of  the  cohesive  forces  in  the  surface  film  may  be  represented 
by  supposing  the  film  to  be  under  tension,  similar  in  general  to  that 
in  a  stretched  membrane.  This  tension  should  be  the  same,  in  the 
case  of  any  given  liquid,  for  all  parts  of  its  surface.  It  is  called 
the  sjirface  tension,  and  its  numerical  value,  when  determined  for  the 
surface  of  separation  between  any  two  bodies,  is  a  characteristic 
number  for  those  bodies.  The  position  of  the  liquid  column  in  the 
capillary  tube,  or  any  of  the  other  phenomena  ascribed  to  capillary 
action,  are,  on  this  view,  due  to  equilibrium  between  the  weights  of 
the  parts  of  the  liquid  and  the  forces  due  to  the  tensions  acting  in 
cur\'ed  portions  of  the  surface  film. 

The  attempt  which  Young  made  to  show  that  the  existence  of  a 
surface  tension  can  be  deduced  from  the  existence  of  forces  of 
cohesion  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  but  the 
use  of  the  concept  of  surface  tension  can  be  justified  on  other 
grounds.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  shall  u.se  the  method,  introduced 
by  Gauss,  in  which  the  capillary  phenomena  are  ascribed  to  a 
peculiar  potential  energy  resident  in  the  surface  film. 

168.  Surface  Energy.  —  If  we  consider  the  action  of  the  cohesive 
forces  when  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  liquid  is  enlarged  by  the  move- 
ment of  elements  of  the  liquid  from  its  interior  into  the  surface 
film,  it  is  plain  that  the  potential  energy  of  the  li«iuid  is  increased 
as  the  surface  is  enlarged.  For  while  each  of  the  elements  is 
moving  out  of  the  interior  to  take  it»  |)lace  in  the  surface  film,  it 
ia  attracted  inward  by  the  forces  of  cohesion,  and  hence  negative 
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work  is  done  on  it.  The  negative  work  thus  done  is  equivalen 
to  an  increase  in  the  potential  energy  of  the  liquid.  The  surface, 
therefore,  possesses  an  energy  peculiar  to  itself,  which  depends  oa 
the  work  done  in  enlarging  it,  and  therefore  on  the  magnitude  of  tha^ 
cohesive  forces  and  the  thickness  of  the  surface  film.  If  the  surface 
is  free,  the  cohesive  forces  to  be  considered  are  those  between  the 
parts  of  the  liquid  alone;  if  it  is  bounded  outwardly  by  another 
body,  the  forces  between  the  element-s  of  the  liquid  and  the  elements; 
of  that  body  must  also  be  considered.  The  surface  energy  is  pro- 
portional to  the  extent  of  surface,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  bodies 
separated  by  the  surface. 

By  the  aid  of  this  concept  of  surface  energy  all  the  phenomena 
of  capillarity  may  be  explained  by  the  use  of  the  general  principle 
that  the  potential  energy  of  any  material  system  tends  to  become 
the  least  possible. 

169.  Relation  of  Surface  Tension  to  Surface  Energy.  —  The  ad- 
missibility of  using  the  concept  of  surface  tension  may  be  shown  by 
the  aid  of  the  surface  energj'.  To  do  this,  we  consider  a  very 
simple  and  yet  a  general  case,  that  of  a  film  carried  on  a  rectangular 
frame,  one  side  of  which  is  movable  (Fig.  119).     The  two  faces  of 

the  film  are  in  every  respect  alike,  and 
we  need  consider  only  one  of  them.  We 
represent  the  surface  energy  in  each  unit 
of  surface  by  E,  and  the  length  of  the 
movable  side  by  «.  If  this  side  slides  in 
from  its  position  at  AJS  t«  a  new  position 
at  A'B',  through  the  distance  d,  the  area 
of  the  surface  is  decreased  by  the  amount 
da,  and  the  potential  energy  Eds  is  expended.  This  expenditure  of 
energy  may  be  represented  as  due  to  work  done  by  the  film  as  it 
contracts.  If  we  assume  that  a  tension  acts  in  the  film,  that  can 
be  represented  as  a  force  acting  normally  to  any  line  in  the  film, 
and  mea-sured  by  the  magnitude  T  of  that  force  per  imit  of  length 
of  the  line  across  which  the  tension  acts,  we  may  represent  the 
force  acting  on  the  movable  side  s  to  draw  it  inward  by  Ts,  and  the 
work  done  by  that  force  during  the  motion  through  the  distance  d 
by  Tds.  Setting  this  expression  for  the  work  equal  to  that  for  the 
corresponding  potential  energy  expended  we  have  E  =  T.  We 
conclude  that  the  same  consequences  can  be  deduced  from  the 
hypothesis  of  a  surface  tension  acting  in  the  film  as  from  that  of 
a  surface  energy  resident  in  the  film,  and  that  consistent  numerical 
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results  will  be  obtained  from  these  hypotheses  if  the  numerical 
value  of  the  surface  tension  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  surface  energy. 

170.  Pressure  under  a  Curved  Surface.  —  When  a  portion  of 
the  liquid  surface  is  curved,  the  tension  in  the  surface  produces  a 
normal  pressure  under  it,  which  depends  upon  the  curvature.  It 
is  to  this  pressure  that  the  peculiar  modifications  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  hydrostatics  are  due,  which  become  apparent  when  the 
observations  are  made  with  sufficient  minuteness  to  notice  the 
phenomena  of  capillarity. 

To  show  how  this  normal  pressure  depends  on  the  curvature,  we 
may  first  consider  a  surface  of  simple  curvature,  like  a  portion  of 
a  cylindrical  surface.  Such  a  surface  exists  on  water  elevated  by 
capillary  action  between  two  parallel  glass  plates.  Consider  a  very 
small  rectangular  area  in  this  surface,  two  of  whose  sides  are  straight 
and  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  tensions  acting 
across  the  curved  sides,  and  therefore  parallel  with  the  axis,  are 
exactly  opposite  in  direction,  and  therefore  act  only  to  stretch  the 
surface  of  the  area,  and  have  no  component  normal  to  the  surface. 
The  tensions  acting  across  the  other  pair  of  sides  are  not  exactly 
opposite  in  direction,  and  have  a  normal  component.  Let  s  and 
«'  represent  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  rectangular  area,  the  side  s 
being  one  of  the  curved  sides.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  that  side 
(Fig.  120),  designated  by  p,  is  connected  with  the  arc  s,  and  the 
angle  4>  between  the  extreme  radii 
drawn  from  the  center  of  curvature 
C  to  the  ends  of  the  arc,  by  the 
formula  a  =  ptf>.  Now  the  tensions 
apply  forces  to  the  edges  a'  each 
equal  to  Ts',  and  since  these  forces 
are  tangential  t-o  the  surface  at  the 
extremities  of  the  arc  s,  there  is  an 
angle  between  their  directions  equal 
to  ^.    They  will  therefore  give  rise 

Ts'^^i*-"T-«.-4^T«'         *°  **  normal  resultant  force  (Fig.  121) 

.^ — I      ^""^^^    equal   to  2Ts'am(4>/2),   or  since   <f>   is 

~"~"~"~- — Z-^ — ■"'        very  small,  to  Ts'ifi,  or  to  Tss'/p.    This 

''*  '•'•  uormal  force  is  a  force  pulling  the  area 

M*  inwards  and  gives  rise  to  a  pressure,  or  force  per  unit  of  area, 

under  the  surface,  equal  to  T/p. 

If  the  surface  is  one  in  which  both  the  sides  s  and  s'  are  curved, 
a  similar  argument  will  show  that  the  pressure  under  such  a  surface 
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is  given  by  Ti-  +  ■ ,).     From  Euler's  theorem  we  know  that  thua 
^p     P  /  } 

Bum  (-  +  — J  is  constant  at  a  chosen  point  on  the  surface  for  any 
\p     PI 

position  of  the  two  rectangular  plane  sections  for  which  the  radii 

of  curvature  p  and  p'  arc  measured,  and  hence  we  conclude  that 

this  expression  represents  generally  the  pressure  under  a  curved 

surface  due  to  the  tension  in  it,  and  is  independent  of  the  particular 

orientation  of  the  rectangular  area  with  which  it  has  been  deduced. 

Young  obtained  this  result  from  his  hypothesis  that  the  tension 
in  a  liquid  surface  is  similar  to  that  in  a  stretched  membrane.  It 
was  obtained  almost  contemporaneously  by  Laplace,  by  a  method 
which  took  account  of  the  action  of  the  cohesive  forces  directly, 
and  the  formula  for  the  pressure  is  commonly  called  Laplace's 
formula. 

171.  Plateau's  Experiments.  —  If  a  limited  portion  of  liquid  ia 
so  situated  that  its  equilibrium  does  not  depend  upon  its  weight, 
the  form  which  the  liquid  will  assume  when  in  equilibrium  will 
depend  upon  the  forces  of  cohesion  alone.  In  order  to  examine 
the  behavior  of  a  liquid  in  these  circumstances,  Plateau  mixed  a 
quantity  of  alcohol  and  water,  adjusting  the  proportions  of  the 
two  ingredients  until  the  density  of  the  mixture  was  the  .same  as 
that  of  olive  oil.  When  masses  of  olive  oil  were  introduced  into 
this  mixture,  they  had  no  tendency  to  rise  or  sink,  their  weights 
therefore  did  not  effect  their  equilibrium,  and  the  cohesive  forces 
were  free  to  act  alone.  Each  of  the  masses  of  oil  assumed  a  spheri- 
cal form,  provided  they  were  entirely  free  in  the  supporting  mixture. 
This  result  is  consistent  with  Laplace's  formula;  for  equilibrium 
can  exist  in  such  a  mass  only  when  the  pressure  is  the  same  in  it 
everywhere,  and  in  order  that  the  pres.sure  should  he  the  same, 
the  curvature  of  the  surface  film  should  be  the  same  everywhere. 
This  is  true  for  the  sphere,  and  for  the  sphere  only  among  the 
possible  finite  and  unbounded  surfaces.  Looking  at  the  same  mat- 
ter from  the  point  of  view  of  surface  energy,  the  form  which  the 
mass  assumed  was  that  having  the  least  potential  energy  and 
therefore  the  least  surface.     This  is  well  known  to  be  the  sphere. 

When  the  mass  of  oil  was  not  free,  but  suspended  on  a  wire 
framework,  its  surface  assumed  different  forms.  Whatever  was 
the  form  of  these  surfaces,  they  were  sucii  that  ten.sions  in  them  of 
equal  value  gave  rise  to  equal  pressures  within  the  liiiuid  mass. 
We  see  from  Laplace's  formula  that  this  condition  is  attained 
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when  the  curvature  of  the  surfaces-  is  such  that  the  sum  of  the 
reciprocals  of  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  is  the  same  at  every 
point  on  them. 

For  example,  a  moss  of  the  oil  suspondcd  on  a  circular  ring  (Fig.  122)  formed 
a  lens-ahaped  figure,  with  its  two  face^  similar  partjj  of  equal  spheres.    A  mass 

suspended  between    two   parallel 

and  equal  rings  concentric  to  the 

same  line,  had  two  spherical  caps 
Fig.  122,  outside   the    planes   of    the   rings 

and  a  portion  with  a  variously  curved  surface  l)ctween 
them.  When  the  rings  were  properly  placeil,  the  surface 
between  them  became  a  right  cylinder,  the  ratiius  of  which 
was  half  the  radius  of  either  of  the  spherical  caps  at  the 
ends  (Fig.  123).  Fi,  123. 

Plateau  obtained  similar  surfaces  by  the  use  of  films  of  soapy 
water.  The  weight  of  the  film  is  so  small  a  force,  in  comparison 
with  the  forces  introduced  by  the  surface  tension,  that  the  figure 
due  to  the  surface  tension  is  scarcely  distorted  at  all  by  the  weight 
of  the  film.  When  the  film  has  no  boundaries,  it  becomes  a  sphere 
containing  air  under  higher  pressure  than  that  outside  it.  Since 
both  the  inside  and  out.side  .surface.s  of  the  film  contribute  equally 
to  the  pressure,  it  appears  at  once  from  Laplace's  formula  that  the 
excess  of  pressure  is  equal  to  47  p.  When  the  continuity  of  the 
film  is  interrupted  by  boundaries,  such  as  the  parts  of  a  wire  frame, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  the  film  forms  a  surface  enclosing  air,  the 
shapes  of  the  various  portions  into  which  the  film  is  divided  by 
the  boundaries  are  such  that  T  {\/p-\-l/p')  is  the  same  for  every 
point  on  them,  and  equal  to  the  excess  of  pressure  within  the  surface 
over  that  outside  it. 

When  the  film  is  carried  on  a  frame  or  boundary,  so  that  it 
does  not  enclose  a  volume,  the  pressure  is  the  same  on  both  its 
faces,  and  the  shape  is  such  that  1  /p  + 1  /p'  is  everywhere  zero.  The 
simplest  example  of  this  case  is  that  in  which  the  boundary  lies  in 
a  plane.  The  film  is  then  everywhere  plane,  as  may  be  seen  also 
directly  from  the  condition  of  minimum  energy.  If  the  boundary 
does  not  lie  in  a  plane,  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  a  point 
on  the  surface  are  generally  equal  and  oppositely  directed.  A 
surface  whose  principal  radii  of  curvature  are  thus  related  is  called 
h  ruled  surface.  It  is  a  property  of  .such  a  surface  that  its  area  is 
less  than  that  of  any  other  surface  limited  by  the  same  boundary. 
This  geometrical  property  is  consistent  with  the  condition  that 
the  potential  energy  of  the  film  is  a  minimum. 
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Fig.  124. 


172.   Meeting  of  Three  Fluids.  —  When  three  fluids  which  do 
not  mix  meet  along  a  line,  the  three  surfaces  which  separate  the 
fluidH  make  with  oik-  another  definite  angles  which 
depend  upon  the  surface  tensions  in  the  surfaces. 
The  surface  tensions  acting  across  any  portion  of 
i„l,  the  line  of  contact  give  rise  to  three  forces  pro- 
portional to  the  surface  tensions,  and  the  angles 
b     Ijctween  the  lines  of  these  forces  are  determined 
by  the  parallelogram  law.      If  we  designate  the 
three  fluids  by  «,  6,  c,  the  tensions  in  the  surfaces 
separating  the  fluids,  two  and  two,  by  Tab,  r„,  Tu, 
and  the  angles  between  the  surfaces  by  a,  /3,  y 
(Fig.  124),  then  by  Lami's  theorem   (Examples, 
III,  2)  we  have  for  equilibrium 

■I  b<  i  ae  *  ah 

sina      sin/S     siny 

These  angles  are  finite  when  the  tensions  lie  within  certain  limits 
of  relative  value,  but  when  one  of  the  tensions  exceeds  the  sum  of 
the  other  two,  equilibrium  cannot  exist,  and  the  line  of  contact 
is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  tension,  so  that  one  of  the 
fluids,  the  one  bounded  by  the  surfaces  in  which  the  tensions  are 
less,  is  extended  over  the  surface  separating  the  other  two  fluids. 

For  example,  the  tension  in  the  surface  separating  water  and  its  vapor  ia 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  tensions  in  the  surfaces  separating  oil  and  water, 
and  oil  and  water  vapor;  so  that  a  drop  of  oi!  placed  on  water  will  be  drawn  out 
into  a  thin  sheet  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  Since  the  surface  energies  in 
these  surfaces  are  eijual  to  the  surface  tensions,  the  condition  that  the  fx>tential 
energy  tends  to  a  niiniraum  value  is  illustrated  by  the  spreiuling  out  of  the  oil 
in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  the  surface  in  which  the  surface  energy  is  the  greatest. 
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173.  Angle  of  Contact.  —  When  one  of  the  three  bodies  in  con- 
tact is  a  solid,  the  surface  separating  the  two  fluids  makes  a  defi- 
nite angle  with  the  solid  at  the  line  of  contact.  This  law  was 
announced  by  Young  as  a  fact  of  observation,  but  it  follows  im- 
mediately from  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the  three  surface 
tensions  which  are  acting  across  the  line  of  contact.  The  case  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  is  that  of  a  liquid  standing  under  its 
own  vapor,  or  under  air,  and  in  contact  with  a  solid  wall.  Let  us 
designate  the  solid  by  o,  the  liquid  by  b,  its  vapor  or  the  air  by  c, 
the  tensions  in  the  surfaces  separating  these  bodies  by  Tab,  Tu, 
Toe  as  before,  and  the  angle  of  contact  which  Xhe  liquid-air  sur- 
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fac*  makes  with  the  liquid-solid  surface  by  a.     Then  (Fig.  125) 

since  the  line  of   contact   can   only   move   along   the   soUd   and 

not  away  from   it,  there  will  be 

equilibrium    if    the    sum    of    the 

components  of  the  three  tensions 

tangential  to  the  solid  is  equal  to 

zero.  This  condition  therefore  gives 

Tm  =  Tcb  +  T'kf  cosa, 

and  hence 

1  ae         ^  ab 


COSa  = 


(76) 


Fie-  12i. 


and  a  is  a  constant  for  the  given 
solid  and  liquid.  If  T^c  is  greater 
than  Toi),  cosa  is  positive  and  a  is  an  acute  angle.  If  T<„  is  greater 
than  T^+Ti^  the  formula  yields  the  impossible  result  that  coso 
is  greater  than  unity.  In  this  case  there  is  no  equilibrium  of  the 
line  of  contact,  but  the  liquid  spreads  out  over  thi>  solid,  and  wets 
it,  so  that  the  contact  angle  between  the  liquid  and  solid  becomes 
sero.  An  example  of  this  is  furni.shed  by  water  in  contact  with  a 
clean  gla.ss  surface.  If  Tac  is  less  than  Tab,  cosa  is  negative  and  a 
is  an  obtuse  angle.  Such  an  angle  may  be  observed  when  mercury 
is  in  contact  with  glass. 

174.  Equilibrium  in  Capillary  Tubes.  —  If  one  end  of  a  fine  tube 
is  immersed  in  a  liquid  which  wets  it,  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  tube. 
The  height  at  which  it  stands  when  equilibrium  is  attained  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid,  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  tube.  This  statement  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  Jurin's  law. 

To  demonstrate  this  law  we  notice  that  the  liquid  surface  at  the 
line  of  contact  makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  wall  of  the  tube,  and 
that  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  consequently  curved 
00  as  to  be  concave  upwards.  The  surface  tension  in  the  curved 
surface  t.ends  to  flatten  it  and  thus  to  lift  the  liquid  beneath  it,  and 
an  upward  movement  of  the  liquid  will  occur  and  continue  until 
the  weight  of  the  column  lifted  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  vertical 
component  of  the  force  due  to  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid  acting 
at  the  line  of  contact.  Let  us  designate  the  surface  tension  of  the 
liquid  by  T,  the  density  of  the  liquid  by  d,  the  height  of  the  column 
by  h,  the  radius  of  the  tube  by  r,  and  the  contact  angle  by  a.  The 
component  T  cos  a  of  the  tension  will  act  upwards  at  every  i)oint 
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on  the  circumference  of  the  surface,  so  that  the  lifting  force  is 
2rrTcosa.  The  weight  of  the  column  is  approximately  gdnr'h; 
and  equilibrium  will  occur  when 

2rrrT  cosa  =  gdrr*h. 

From  this  equation  we  get 

,      27'co8a  ,__. 

thu3  demonstrating  Jurin's  law,  and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  a 
relation  by  means  of  which  the  surface  tension  may  be  determined. 
If  the  liquid  really  wets  the  tube,  cosa  =  1,  and  an  observation  of 
the  height  of  the  column  and  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  will  fur- 
nish the  quantities  which  are  needed  in  the  calculation  of  the  surface 
tension. 

If  the  liquid  does  not  wet  the  tube,  so  that  the  contact  angle  is 
sbtuse,  the  top  of  the  colunrn  in  the  tube  is  depressed  below  the 
general  level.  The  same  formula  applies  in  this  ease,  with  cosa 
and  therefore  k  negative. 

When  the  radius  of  Ibe  tube  is  small  and  the  contact  angle  icro,  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  is  approximiitely  a  hetnisjilicrt',  with  it-s  nuliuH  equal  to  (hat  of  the 
tube.  This  ran  he  seen  from  Laplace's  formula,  for  the  height  of  the  liquid 
column  is  api>roximat»'l.v  Ihe  same  for  all  points  of  the  curved  nurface,  and 
therefore  l/p  +  \/p'  ia  the  same  for  every  point.  THilh  the  liquid  surface  is  a  part 
of  a  sphere,  and  since  the  surface  is  tangent  to  the  vs'atl  of  the  tuhe  its  shape  is 
hemispherical  and  p  =  r.  The  ;K)rtion  of  the  liquid  immediately  surrounding  the 
cur^'cd  free  surface  is  called  the  meniscus. 

If  a  small  portion  of  liquid  is  contained  in  a  long  capillarj-  tube,  whose  bore  ia 
not  cylindrical  but  conical,  it  will  move  toward  the  smaller  end  of  the  tube. 
The  hqujd  is  terminated  by  two  hemispherical  surfaces,  of  which  the  one  nearer 
the  smaller  end  of  the  tube  has  the  smaller  radius.  By  Laplace's  formula,  there- 
fore, the  negative  pressure  under  that  surface  is  greater  than  that  under  the 
other  surface,  and  the  liquid  will  move  in  response  to  it,  unless  equilibrium  is 
establishe<l  by  tilting  the  tube  so  that  the  smaller  end  is  raiseii  until  the  weight 
of  the  lic]uid  compensates  for  the  greater  negative  pressure  at  that  end. 

If  the  column  of  liquid  is  in  a  cylindrical  tube  it  will  move  toward  the  end 
in  which  the  surface  tension  is  greater.  We  may  diminish  the  surface  tension 
of  one  end  of  the  column  by  raising  its  temperature,  or  by  covering  it  with  a 
film  of  liquid  of  lower  surface  tension. 

175.  Bubbles  and  Drops.  —  A  bubble  is  a  mass  of  air  surrounded 
by  a  liquid.  The  shape  of  the  liquid  surface  is  determined  by  the 
condition  that  the  pressure  at  every  point,  due  to  the  surrounding 
liquid,  in  addition  to  the  pressure  due  to  the  surface  tension,  shall 
be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  bubble.  The  bubble  of 
typical  form  is  one  made  by  introducing  air  under  a  flat  glass  plate 
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held  horizontally  in  the  liquid.  The  plate  keeps  it  from  rising,  and 
it  assumes  a  condition  of  equilibrium  determined  by  the  balance  of 
pressures  already  described.  When  the  bubble  is  very  minute,  its 
form  is  approximately  spherical.  As  more  air  is  introduced  it 
widens  out  and  increases  in  height.  Its  height  depends  upon  the 
surface  tension  of  the  liquid,  and  tends  toward  a  limiting  value,  as 
the  volume  of  the  bubble  increases,  of  not  more  than  a  few  milli- 
meters in  any  known  case.  Any  horizontal  cross  section  of  the 
bubble  is  circular.  Its  under  surface  is  flat,  when  the  bubble  ex- 
ceeds a  certain  size,  and  over  that  flat  surface  the  pressure  of  the 
air  within  the  bubble  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  column 
whose  height  is  the  height  of  the  bubble.  For  points  on  the  side 
of  the  bubble,  at  which  the  surface  is  curved,  the  pressure  which 
maintains  equilibrium  with  that  within  the  bubble,  is  partly  that 
due  to  the  depth  of  the  point  and  partly  that  due  to  surface  tension 
in  the  curved  surface. 

A  drop  is  simply  an  inverted  bubble,  a  mass  of  liquid  resting  on 
a  support  and  surrounded  by  air.  A  drop  of  mercury  on  a  flat 
surface  is  a  typical  form.  With  evident  modifications,  what  has 
been  said  about  the  bubble  applies  equally  well  to  the  drop.  Drops 
of  water,  or  of  other  liquids  which  wet  solids,  are  usually  limited 
in  respect  of  the  area  of  the  base  on  which  they  stand  either  by 
impurities  on  the  surface  of  the  solid,  which  prevent  its  being 
wetted,  or  by  abrupt  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  solid.  The  theory 
of  the  equilibrium  of  such  drops  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
already  stated,  but  special  cases  sometimes  need  careful  study  in 
order  to  perceive  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  general 
principles  already  laid  down. 

176.  Surface  Viscosity.  —  The  parts  of  some  liquids  move  with 
much  less  freedom  among  themselves  than  those  of  others.  The 
forces  with  which  they  resist  the  force  which  moves  them  are  non- 
conservative  forces  and  do  not  tend  to  restore  the  parts  which  have 
been  displaced  to  their  original  position.  They  are  ascribed  to  the 
mutual  forces  between  the  parts,  coupled  with  the  mobility  of 
those  parts.  The  cause  of  this  action  is  called  internal  friction  or 
viscosity. 

In  many  liquids,  probably  in  all  of  them,  the  viscosity  in  the 
surface  film  is  different  from  that  in  the  general  mass.  Its  value 
is  often  very  much  greater  than  that  in  the  mass.  The  value  of  a 
liquid,  as  a  means  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  capillarity,  often 
depends  very  much  on  the  fact  that  it  possesses  a  considerable 
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surface  viscosity.  For  example,  the  surface  tension  of  water  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  ordinary  liquid,  and  pure  water 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  the  l>est  liquid  that  could  be  used,  in 
experimenting  on  capillarity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surface  vis- 
cosity of  water  is  not  great,  and  the  parts  of  a  film  of  pure  water 
will  move  so  freely  under  their  own  wei(;ht  that  the  film  very  soon 
becomes  somewhere  thin  enough  to  break.  The  addition  of  soap 
to  the  water,  so  as  to  make  a  strong  soap  solution,  diminishes  the 
surface  tension,  but  very  considerably  increases  the  surface  viscosity, 
80  that  a  film  of  soap  solution,  whose  parts  do  not  move  freely,  will 
remain  unbroken  for  so  long  a  time  that  its  form  and  peculiarities 
may  be  studied. 

EXAMPLES,  ZIII 

1.  Find  the  formula  for  the  height  to  which  a  liquid  which  well  glass  mil  rise 
between  two  parallel  glass  plates  at  Uie  distance  r  apart. 

The  surfai^c  tension  acts  vertically  along  the  lines  of  contact  of  the  liquid  with 

the  gloss.     Representing  the  density  of  the  liquid  by  d,  we  get  for  the  height  h, 

27" 
h  =  ^  -    Compare  with  the  formula  for  the  rise  in  a  capillary  tube,  §  174. 

2.  Two  vertical  glass  plaits  touch  along  one  vertical  edge  and  make  a  slight  angU  0 
with  each  other.  Show  tlial  the  curve  of  the  surface  of  liquid  that  rises  between  them 
is  an  equilateral  hyperbola. 

The  distance  apart  of  the  plates,  at  a  distance  z  from  the  edges  in  contact, 

is  proportional  to  that  distance  and  may  be  set  equal  to  4tx.    Using  the  result 

27' 
of  the  last  example,  the  fieight  of  the  liquid  at  that  point  is  A  =  jZtz  >  bo  that 


27" 
dg<l> 


dg<ta' 
Now  all  the  factors  on  the  right  are  constants,  so  that  hx  =  constant; 

and  this  is  the  formula  of  the  equilateral  hyperbola,  of  which  the  asymptotes 
arc  the  line  of  the  «lpe«  in  contact,  and  a  line  at  the  level  of  the  free  surface. 

3.    To  prove  Jurin's  law  (§  174)  by  means  of  Laplace's  formula. 

The  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  tulx;  is  a  portion  of  a  sphere.  If  the  radius 
of  the  tube  is  r  and  the  angle  of  contact  is  a,  tlie  radius  of  curvature  p  of  that 

surface  is  p  =  :  and  hence  the  upward  pressure  under 

coaa  '^ 


D 

D' 


that  surface  is  equal  to — ■ 
p 


2T     27'co8a 


This  is  equal  to 


the  pressure  due  to  the  height  of  the  column,  so  that 

2rco8a       .  ,        .      2rco8a 
— --=.dgh,  or  h=-^^^. 

4.  To  show  that  the  condition  thai  the  surface  energy  shall 
he  a  minimum  accounts  for  the  angle  of  contact  between  a 
liquid  surface  and  a  solid. 

Represent  the  surface  of  a  liquid  in  contact  with  a 
plane  solid  as  in  Fig.  126.  Select  points  A,  B,  C  in  the 
surfaces,  from  which  the  respective  distances  a,  b,  c  are  measured  to  the  line  of 


Fig.  U8. 
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contact  D.  Call  the  surface  energies  in  the  surfaces  To,  Th,  Tc  respectively. 
Then  the  energy  in  a  strip  of  unit  width  in  the  surface  AD  is  given  by  Taa,  and 
the  total  energy  in  the  three  strips  in  the  three  surfaces  is  £  =  T^  +  Tiit  +  Tec. 
If  the  point  D  is  slightly  displaced  by  the  distance  d  along  the  surface  of  the 
solid  to  Z)',  the  energy  E'  in  the  surfaces  thus  formed  will  be 

E'  -  Ta{a  -  dcoso)  +  Tb{h  -  d)  +  Tc{c+d). 

If  the  energy  is  a  minimum  in  the  original  position  of  the  surfaces,  it  will  not  be 
changed  by  this  displacement,  so  that  E  =  E',  from  which  we  get  at  once 

Tc-Ti 
coea  - — jT 
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GASES 

177.  Nature  of  a  Gas.  —  The  experiment  of  Torricelli  with  the 
barometer  (§  128),  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  region 
in  space  that  was  to  all  appearance  void  or  empty  of  matter.  This 
region  above  the  mercury  of  the  barometric  column  was  called  the 
Torricellian  vacuum. 

It  occurred  to  von  Guericke  (1602-1686)  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  similar  vacuum  by  withdrawing  air  from  a 
closed  vessel  by  means  of  a  pump.  After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  he  at  last  succeeded  in  doing  this,  if  not  so  completely  as 
in  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  at  least  sufficiently  well  to  enable  him  to 
study  the  behavior  of  bodies  in  a  place  void  of  air.  One  of  his 
experiments  directed  attention  to  a  peculiar  property  of  air,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  bodies  with  which  the 
physicists  of  his  time  were  familiar.  He  showed  that  if  a  par- 
tially collapsed  bladder,  tied  tightly  at  the  neck,  so  that  the  air  in 
it  could  not  escape,  was  placed  in  the  vessel  or  receiver  of  his  air 
pump,  and  the  air  removed  from  around  it,  the  air  in  it  would 
swell  out  until  the  bladder  seemed  full.  Thus  the  air  in  the  blad- 
der appeared  to  expand  in  all  directions.  Its  behavior  in  this 
respect  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  a  solid  or  of  a  liquid  placed 
in  the  receiver,  neither  of  which  will  expand  in  all  directions  when 
the  air  is  removed.  A  body  which  exhibits  this  property  of  ex- 
pansion in  all  directions,  or,  as  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  of  exerting 
pressure  in  all  directions  on  the  walls  of  any  closed  vessel  con- 
taining it,  is  called  a  gas. 

178.  The  Air  as  a  Fluid.  —  A  limited  portion  of  air  has  weight. 
This  fact  was  recognized  by  Galileo,  who  attempted  to  prove  it, 
without  complete  success,  by  first  weighing  a  glass  vessel  full  of 
air,  and  weighing  it  again  after  some  of  the  air  had  been  expelled 
by  heating  it.  Aristotle  failed  in  an  attempt  to  prove  the  same 
thing.  He  weighed  a  bladder  full  of  air,  and  then,  after  forcing  the 
air  out  of  the  bladder,  weighed  it  again.  Of  course  he  found  no 
difference  between  the  two  weights,  because  the  air  which  was 
outside  the  bladder  in  the  second  trial  took  the  place  of,   and 
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weighed  as  much  as,  the  air  which  was  within  it  in  the  first  trial. 
The  experiment  cannot  succeed  unless  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are 
rigid,  and  unless  the  air  can  be  removed  from  its  interior.  By 
employing  an  experiment  of  this  sort,  von  Guericke  established 
the  fact  that  air  has  weight. 

This  being  so,  and  air  being  a  fluid,  the  pressure  relations  of 
which  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  a  liquid,  it  follows  that, 
with  certain  modifications,  hydrostatic  theorems  apply  to  air  as 
well  as  to  liquids.  In  particular  Archimedes'  principle  applies  to 
both  cla.s.ses  of  bodies.  A  body  weighs  less  in  air  than  it  would 
weigh  in  vacuum,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  air 
which  it  displaces.  In  very  exact  weighing,  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  take  account  of  the  volumes  of  the  bodies  which  are  weighed, 
and  of  the  weights  used,  in  order  to  obtain  the  weights  of  the 
bodies  in  vacuum. 

179.  Gases.  —  For  many  years  atmospheric  air  was  the  only 
gas  known.  In  1755  Black  discovered  the  gas  called  carbonic 
acid  or  carbon  dio.xide.  When  attention  was  thus  directed  to 
the  possible  existence  of  other  gases,  the  discovery  of  hydrogen 
and  of  many  other  gases  was  soon  made;  and  it  was  also  recog- 
nized that  the  vapors  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  volatile  liquids 
were  in  most  essential  respects  similar  to  gases.  Thus  to  tlie  two 
classes  of  bodies  which  had  long  been  recognized,  solids  and  liquids, 
there  was  added  a  third  class,  gases. 

For  our  present  purposes,  we  may  define  a  solid  as  a  body  which 
retains  its  form  and  volume  unchanged  under  the  action  of  its 
own  internal  forces.  A  liquid  is  a  body  which  retains  its  volume 
unchanged  under  the  action  of  its  own  internal  forces,  but  yields 
to  shearing  stress,  so  that  it  carmot  retain  a  definite  form,  except 
when  placed  in  some  receptacle  whose  walls  exert  pressure  on  it 
of  such  a  sort  a.s  to  annul  the  shearing  stresses  in  it.  A  gas  is  a 
body  whose  internal  forces  do  not  constrain  it  to  assume  any 
definite  volume  or  form.  It  expands  in  all  directions,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  confined  as  a  liquid  can,  in  a  vessel  open  at  the  top. 
When  confined  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  exerts  pressure  upon  every 
part  of  the  surface  which  envelops  it. 

180.  Boyle's  Law.  —  The  ex[)eriments  of  von  Guericke  with  the 
air  pump  were  repeated  and  amplified  by  Robert  Boyle  (1627- 
1691).  His  attention  was  thus  attracted  to  the  relation  between 
the  volume  of  a  limited  jxirtion  of  air  and  the  pressure  upon  it, 

id  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  obtain  a  set 
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of  values  of  the  volumes  and  of  the  corresponding  pressures.  He 
did  this  by  isolating  a  small  quantity  of  air  in  the  short  limb  of  a 
U-shaped  tube  (Fig.  127)  by  means  of  a  quantity  of  mer- 
cury in  the  bend  of  the  tube.  When  this  mercury  was  so 
adjusted  that  its  ends  stood  at  the  same  level  in  both  limbs 
of  the  tube,  the  pressure  on  the  enclosed  air  was  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  When  niurt*  mercury  was  poured  into  the  long 
limb  of  the  tube  the  surface  in  the  short  limb  rose  and  the 
air  was  compressed.  The  pre&sure  on  it  was  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  increased  by  the  pressure  of  a  mercury  column 
whose  height  was  the  difference  of  level  between  the  surfaces 
of  the  mercury  in  the  two  limbs  of  the  tube.  By  means 
of  a  number  of  measurements  of  this  sort  Boyle  showed 
that  the  volume  of  the  air  in  the  tube  varied  inversely 
with  the  pressure  upon  it.  Representing  the  initial  and 
final  volumes  by  »'  and  v,  and  the  initial  and  final  pres- 
sures by  p'  and  p,  Boyle's  law  in  this  form  is  expressed  by 
F5«.  1J7.  the  proportion 

p:p' =  »':».  (78) 

To  illustrate  this  Htat«ment  wc  shall  consider  the  air  confined  in  the  tube 
under  atmoBpheric  pressure.  We  may  take  tlio  volume  of  the  air  in  this  condi- 
tion as  unit  volume,  and  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  as  unit  pressure.  If 
mercury  is  then  poured  in  imtil  the  pressure  becomes  two  atmospheres,  the  volume 
of  the  air  U  re<luced  to  one-hiilf  its  original  volume.  If  the  pressure  is  made 
three  atmospheres,  the  volmiie  of  the  air  is  one-third  its  origiiiiil  volume,  and  so 
on.  For  each  of  these  ca.ses  the  product  of  the  volume  and  the  corresponding 
pressure  is  equal  to  1.  This  pr<Kiuct  might  liave  had  any  numerical  value  we 
pleaae<i  to  give  it,  ilcpending  jipoii  our  clioice  of  tlie  volume  taken  us  imll  volume 
and  the  pressure  taken  as  unit  pressure.  Hut  whatever  that  value  was,  the  ex- 
periments show  that  the  product  of  the  volume  and  the  corresponding  pressure 
will  always  be  the  same.  We  may  therefore  express  Hoyle's  law  in  another  and 
more  convenient  form,  by  saying  tliat  tlic  product  of  the  volume  of  a  given 
mass  of  air  and  the  pressure  upon  it  is  constant.  In  this  fonn  Boyle's  law  is 
expressc<l  by  the  equation 

pr  =  p'v'.  (7») 

By  the  use  of  Boyle's  law  we  may  deduce  the  voluminal  elasticity  of  air,  and 

thus  put  the  law  in  still  another  fonn.    Wo  consider  the  case  in  which  the  pressure 

v'v' 
p  is  very  little  different  from  the  initial  pressure  p'.     We  have  p  -  - — , 

can  form  the  difference  of  pressure 


i 

i 


v-p 


V    —  V 
V 


-p 


,v-v 
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aad 


Now  p  —  p'  is  the  increase  of  pressure,  and  (t>  —  v')/v  is  the  increase  of  volume 
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(neoeosarily  negative)  per  unit  volume,  so  that  when  p  and  p'  are  nearly  equal, 

V- — iy  =  —  p  is  by  (Jefinitiun  the  modulus  of  volumin&l  elasticity.     We  niay 
V  —  V 

therefore  express  Boyle's  law  by  saying  that  the  voluminal  elasticity  of  air  is 

equal  to  the  pressure. 

Boyle's  law  was  subsequently  shown  to  hold  approximately,  not 
only  for  air,  but  also  for  all  gases.  If  equal  volumes  of  different 
gases  are  taken  under  equal  pressures,  the  volumes  of  all  of  them 
will  change,  when  the  pressures  are  changed,  according  to  the 
■ame  law.  The  law  holds  not  only  for  the  case  in  whidi  the  pres- 
'■>ure  is-continually  increased,  but  also  for  that  in  which  the  pressure 
is  decreased.  Gases,  therefore,  differ  from  solids  and  liquids  in 
that  they  ail  possess  the  same  voluminal  elasticity. 

i8i.  Gay-Lussac's  Law.  —  Gases  expand  when  heated.  This 
fact  was  known  to  Galileo,  who  used  it  in  the  construction  of  the 
first  thermometer.  Owing  to  various  causes,  the  law  of  this  ex- 
pansion was  not  discovered  until  mauj'  years  after  Galileo's  time. 
In  1S09  Gay-Lussac  showed  that  all  ga.ses  expand  at  the  same  rate 
as  their  temperatures  rise  (§  260).  That  is,  when  the  tempera- 
tures of  different  gases  are  raised  from  that  of  the  melting  point 
of  ice  to  that  of  the  boiling  point  of  water,  their  volumes  all  in- 
crease by  the  same  proportionate  amount.  Gases  differ  from  solids 
and  liquids  in  that  they  all  i)osses3  the  same  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion with  rise  of  temperature. 

This  law  was  discovered,  though  not  published,  by  the  chemist 
Charles.     It  is  therefore  sometimes  known  us  Charles's  law. 

i8a.  Law  of  Combining  Volumes.  —  As  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments on  the  chemical  combination  of  gases,  Gay-Lussac  showed 
that,  in  the  case  of  complete  chemical  combination,  the  volumes  of 
the  gases  which  combine  and  the  volume  of  the  resultant  product, 
if  it  also  is  a  gas,  are  in  a  simple  numerical  relation  to  one  another. 
For  example,  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  will  combine  completely 
with  one  volume  of  oxygen,  and  as  the  result  of  that  combination, 
two  volumes  of  water  vapor  are  obtained.  The  volumes  are  of 
course  measured  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature.  The  law 
thus  stated  is  called  the  law  of  combining  volumes. 

183.  Avogadro's  Law.  —  .\n  exijlanation  of  the  law  of  combining 
volumes  was  given  in  1811  by  .\vogttdro,  and  in  1814  by  Ampt^re. 

It  had  for  some  time  been  believed  that  bodies  do  not  consist 
of  matter  continuously  distributed,  but  that  the  matter  of  a  l)ody 
is  collected  in  separate  particles.     Newtou  described  these  par- 
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tides  in  the  following  words:  "  It  seems  probable  to  me  that  God 
in  the  beginning  formed  matter  in  solid,  massy,  hard,  impenetrable, 
movable  particles,  of  such  sizes  and  figures  and  with  such  other 
properties  and  in  such  proportion  to  space  as  most  conduced  to  the 
end  for  which  He  formed  them;  and  that  these  primitive  particles, 
being  solids,  are  incomparably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  com- 
pounded of  them,  even  so  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in 
pieces;  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  Himself 
made  one  in  the  first  creation.  ...  It  seems  to  me,  farther,  that 
these  particles  have  not  only  a  vis  ineriiae,  accompanied  with  such 
passive  laws  of  motion  as  naturally  result  from  that  force,  bnt  also 
that  they  are  moved  by  certain  active  principles."  The  particles 
of  gases  were  supposed  to  be  of  this  sort. 

Avogadro  perceived  that  the  law  of  combining  volumes  could  not 
be  explained  by  assuming  the  particles  of  the  gas  to  be  such  particles 
as  these.  He  therefore  assumed  that  tlie  particles  which  compose 
the  gas,  and  which  give  to  it  its  characteristic  physical  properties, 
are  combinations  of  two  or  more  elementary  particles.  When  these 
elementary  particles  are  of  the  .same  kind,  the  substance  made  up 
of  them  is  a  chemical  element.  When  they  are  of  different  kinds, 
the  substance  is  a  compound.  Chemical  combination  then  involves 
a  breaking  up  of  the  groups  of  each  of  the  elements,  and  a  coml)i- 
nation  of  the  particles  composing  these  groups  with  each  other  to 
form  new  groups.  The  elementary  particles  are  called  atoms,  the 
groups  composed  of  them,  molecules.  These  names  were  first  given 
by  Ampere. 

Avogadro  announced  the  law  that  equal  volumes  of  different 
gases,  under  the  same  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature,  con- 
tain equal  numbers  of  molecules.  With  this  law  as  a  foundation 
he  was  able  to  explain  the  law  of  combining  volumes. 

Without  going  into  a  pomplete  eii.wusaion  of  the  matter,  vvp  may  illustrate 
the  consistency  uf  .Yvogadro's  hypothesis  with  the  law  of  combining  volumes  by 
one  or  two  examples.  In  the  case  of  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
to  form  water  vapor,  we  assume  that  the  molecules  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
are  made  up  of  two  atoraa  each.  According  to  Avogadro's  hj'pothcsis  there 
are  twice  as  many  molecules  of  hydrogen  aa  of  oxygen  in  the  volumes  which  give 
complete  combination.  When  combination  occtirs,  one  atom  of  oxygen  com- 
bines with  two  atoraa  of  hydrogen  to  form  a  molecule  of  water  vapor,  so  that 
there  re-sult  twice  aa  many  water  molecules  as  there  were  oxygen  inolecukis 
originally,  and  the  observcfl  result  that  the  volume  of  the  water  vapor  is  twice 
that  of  the  oxygen  is  consistent  with  .Avogadro's  hypothesis.  When  equal 
vdiumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  combine  to  form  twice  the  volume  of  the 
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▼apor  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  new  molecules  contain  one  atom  each  of  the  two 
constituents  of  the  combination.  There  is  therefore  a  molecule  formed  for  each 
atom  of  hydrogen  or  of  chlorine,  and  the  resulting  volume  contains  twice  as  many 
molecules  as  there  were  in  either  of  the  two  constituent  gases;  and  the  observed 
result  that  the  volume  is  twice  that  of  the  hydrogen  or  of  the  chlorine  is  con- 
sistent with  Avogadro's  hypothesis. 

No  such  law  as  this  can  be  shown  to  hold  for  solids  and  liquids. 
Gases,  therefore,  differ  from  solids  and  liquids  in  that  equal  volumes 
of  them,  under  similar  conditions,  contain  equal  numbers  of  mole- 
cules. 

184.  Molecular  Theory  of  Matter.  —  This  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  gases,  which  has  been  forced  ufwn  us  by  the  study  of 
their  chemical  properties,  has  been  extended  so  as  to  afford  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  all  the  chemical  reactions  between  bodies. 
We  therefore  conclude  that  a  homogeneous  body  is  composed  of 
similar  molecules,  and  that  these  molecules  are  composed  of  atoms. 
In  a  few  cases  a  molecule  contains  only  one  atom,  or  the  molecule 
and  the  atom  are  identical.  Broadly  speaking,  the  science  of  chem- 
istry is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  various  elementary  atoms 
and  of  their  possible  combinations.  The  science  of  physics  deals 
with  the  properties  of  bodies  in  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  their  molecules. 

In  most  physical  ojjerations  the  molecules  of  the  bodies  which 
are  studied  are  unchanged  by  those  operations.  In  chemical  opera- 
tions the  molecules  break  up,  and  new  molecides  of  other  sorts  are 
formed.  The  elementary  atoms  are  not  appreciably  changed  in  any 
ordinary  chemical  operations,  and,  until  very  recently,  they  have 
always  been  assumed  to  be  indestnictible.  But  the  study  of  radio- 
active bodies  has  shown  it  to  be  highly  probable  that,  at  least  in 
certain  cases,  the  atom  is  really  a  composite  body,  and  that  it  may 
change  its  character  by  the  loss  of  some  of  its  parts.  We  may,  for 
the  present,  assume  the  atom  to  be  indestructible. 

185.  The  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.  —  The  properties  posseswed 
in  common  by  all  gaaes  indicate  a  common  cause  to  which  those 
pro{)erties  may  be  ascribed.  .\s  far  back  as  the  year  1738  an 
attempt  was  made  by  Daniel  Bernoulli  to  explain  Boyle's  law  as 
the  result  of  the  purely  mechanical  impact  of  the  particles  or  mole- 
cules of  the  gas.  Bernoulli  assumed  that  the  molecules  of  a  gas  are 
in  constant  motion,  and  that  they  collide  with  one  another  and  with 
the  walls  of  the  vessel  which  contains  them.  He  also  a-ssumed  that 
Uwiir  number  in  any  ordinary  volume  is  enormously  great.     It  is 
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evident  that  the  effect  of  the  collisions  of  such  molecules  with  one 
another  would  be  to  alter  the  velocities  of  the  individual  molecules, 
so  that,  even  if  they  were  equal  at  any  time,  thoy  would  not  long 
remain  the  sanif.  For  the  purposes  of  elementary  calculation 
it  must  be  assumed  that  the  effect  which  they  would  produce  by 
their  impacts  against  the  walls  of  the  vessel  which  contains  them 
would  bo  the  same  as  that  which  they  would  produce  if  they  all 
had  a  common  velocity.  The  hypothesis  asserts  that  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  on  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  is  due  to  the  impacts 
of  the  molecules.  The  problem  then  is  to  determine,  on  these  sup- 
positions, how  the  pressure  on  the  walls  will  depend  upon  the  volume 
of  the  vessel  and  the  velocity  of  the  molecules 

The  following  solution  of  it  is  the  one  given  by  Bernoulli:  The  gas  is  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  (Fig.  128),  and  confined  within  it 
by  a  piston,  w'hich  at  first  stands  at  unit  distance  from 
the  base  of  the  cylinder.  If  the  piston  is  then  pushed 
down  until  its  distance  from  the  base  is  a,  the  volume 
occupied  by  the  gas  may  be  represented  by  s,  if  its 
original  volume  ia  represented  by  1.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  common  velocity  of  the  molecules  is  not 
change<i  by  this  operation.  Now  there  arc  two  reasons 
why  the  pressure  of  the  gas  should  be  greater,  when  its 
vohmie  is  thus  reduced,  than  it  was  before:  first,  the 
molecules  have  been  crowded  together  into  a  smaller 
volume,  and  consequently  there  will  be  more  molecules 
lying  near  the  walls;  secondly,  the  average  volume 
occupied  by  any  one  molecule  is  diminished,  and  con- 
sequently the  molecule  will  strike  the  side  of  this  volume  more  fretjuently. 

If  we  consider  the  first  cause  assigned,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  molecules 
which  will  lie  contiguous  to  unit  area  of  the  wall  will  be  inversely  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  cube  roots  of  the  volumes  of  the  giis.  This  is  sceti  if  we 
notice  that  the  number  of  molecules  in  unit  volume  will  he  inversely  as  the 
volumes  of  the  gas  in  its  two  conditions,  bo  that  the  number  that  will  lie  along 
unit  length  will  be  inversely  as  the  cube  roots  of  the  volumes,  and  therefore  the 
number  that  will  lie  on  unit  area  will  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  cube  roots 
of  the  volumes.  Thus  the  ratio  of  the  pressures  in  the  two  conditions  of  the 
gas,  so  far  as  they  depend  on  the  first  cause,  will  be  given  by  »':  1. 

If  we  consider  the  second  cause  assigned,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  im- 
pacts of  any  one  molecule  against  the  walls  will  be  inversely  as  the  average  dis- 
tance between  the  molecules,  or  inversely  as  the  cube  nDots  of  the  volumes  of 
the  gas.  This  is  .seen  if  we  notice  that  the  average  distance  between  the  molecules 
is  inversely  as  the  numliiT  that  will  lie  along  unit  line,  and  that  this  number,  as 
already  stated,  will  be  inversely  as  the  cube  roots  of  the  volumes.  Thus  the 
ratio  of  the  pressures  in  the  two  conditions  of  the  gas,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
second  cause,  will  be  given  by  «•:  1. 

When  we  consider  that  both  the  causes  assigned  act  together,  we  conclude 
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that  the  ratio  of  the  pressures  in  the  two  conditions  of  the  gaa  ia  ^ven  by 
(«')(**>  :  1,  or  by  a  :  1,  and  lieiice  conclude  as  the  result  of  our  original  hypotheaia 
as  to  the  nature  of  a  gas,  and  the  way  in  which  it  exerts  pressure,  that  when  the 
velocity  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas  is  maintained  constant,  it«  pressure  varies 
invereely  with  its  volume. 

To  show  the  way  in  which  the  pressure  depends  upon  the  velocity  of  the 
molecules,  when  the  volume  is  unchanged,  we  notice  that  the  impulse  applie<l 
by  each  molecule  to  the  wall,  measured  by  its  change  in  velocity,  is  proportional 
to  its  velocity,  and  that  the  numt>er  of  impulses  which  each  molecule  exerts 
upon  tlie  wall  in  unit  time  is  also  proportional  to  its  velocity,  so  that  the  effect 
due  to  any  one  molecule,  and  therefore  the  effect  due  to  their  combined  action, 
is  proportional  to  the  square  of  their  velocity.  If  we  assume  that  the  velocity 
of  the  molecules  is  increased  by  the  introduction  of  heat,  we  may  explain  in  this 
way  the  increase  of  the  pressure  wliicli  a  gas  exerts  when  its  temperature  rises, 
and  by  the  use  of  Gay-Lussac's  law  we  may  obtain  a  simple  relation  between  the 
velocity  of  the  molecules  and  the  teiuperature  of  the  gas. 

i86.  The  Fundamental  Equation  of  the  Kinetic  Theory.  —  The 
success  of  the  kinetic  theory,  in  explaining  the  behavior  of  gases 
has  been  so  complete,  and  its  influence  in  e.stablishing  the  general 
kinetic  theory  of  matter  has  been  so  great,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
discuss  this  question  more  formally,  so  as  to  obtain  the  fundamental 
equation  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 

We  assume  that  a  gas  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  minute  mole- 
cules, which  are  in  constant  motion,  colliding  frequently  with  one 
another  and  with  the  walls  of  the  vessel  which  contains  them.  Al- 
though it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  such  collisions  would  be  to 
bring  about  different  velocities  in  the  different  molecules,  we  shall 
assume,  to  facilitate  the  calculation,  that  they  all  have  the  same 
velocity.  We  suj)po.se  them  perfectly  elastic,  so  that  no  kinetic 
energy  is  lost  by  the  collisions,  and  in  particular,  so  that  a  mole- 
cule which  strikes  the  bounding  wall  moves  away  from  it  with  the 
same  normal  velocity  as  that  with  which  it  approached  it.  We 
also  suppose  that  there  are  no  forces  exerted  by  one  molecule  on 
another,  except  at  the  instant  of  collision,  and  that  the  time  of 
collision  is  negligibly  small  in  comparison  with  the  time  between 
collisions.  In  the  actual  state  of  a  gas,  no  one  molecule  will  occupy 
the  same  part  of  the  containing  vessel  for  any  length  of  time,  but 
if  it  moves  out  of  an  element  of  volume  its  place  will  be  taken  by 
another  molecule,  and  in  this  calculation  we  may  assume  that  the 
whole  volume  occupied  by  the  gas  is  divided  into  small  equal 
elements  of  volume,  as  many  as  there  are  molecules  of  the  gas, 
and  that  each  one  of  these  is  occupied  by  a  molecule.  Those 
molecules  which  lie  next  the  wall  beat  against  it  as  they  move 
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about,  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  measured  by  the  average 
force  which  is  exerted  by  each  unit  of  area  of  the  wall  in  turning  ^| 
back  the  molecules  colliding  with  it.  On  the  suppositions  which^H 
have  been  made  we  shall  calculate  this  average  force.  It  is  equal  ^^ 
to  the  total  change  in  momentum  experienced  by  the  molecules 
contiguous  to  unit  area  of  the  wall,  in  the  small  time  t,  divided  by 
that  time.  To  get  the  change  in  momentum  we  need  (1)  the 
change  in  momentum  experienced  by  a  molecule  in  a  single  col 
lision,  (2)  the  number  of  collisions  of  a  single  molecule  with  the 
wall  in  the  time  t,  (3)  the  number  of  molecules  lying  contiguous  to 
a  unit  area  of  the  wall,  (4)  the  proportion  of  these  which  may  be 
thought  of  as  making  normal  impact  against  the  wall. 

(1)  A  molecule  of  mass  m  moving  directly  against  the  wall  with 
the  velocity  u,  rebounds  from  it  with  the  same  velocity,  so  that 
its  change  of  momentum  is  '2mu. 

(2)  To  get  the  number  of  collisions  we  need  to  know  the  size  of 
the  elementary  volume  assigned  to  a  molecule.  To  represent  this 
we  suppose  that  the  total  number  of  molecules  is  n  and  that  the 
volume  which  they  occupy  is  v;  then  the  volume  occupied  by  each 
molecule  will  be,  on  the  average,  v/n.  This  may  be  considered  a 
cube,  and  the  edge  of  it  will  have  the  length  (o/n)'.  The  molecule 
moving  perpendicularly  to  the  wall  with  the  velocity  u  will  pass 
twice  through  this  length  between  collisions,  so  that  what  we  may 
call  the  average  time  for  one  collision  is  given  by  2{v/n)^/u,  aad^M 
the  number  of  collisions  in  the  time  (  by  /?<n*/2D*.  ^* 

(3)  The  number  of  molecules  which  will  lie  contiguous  to  unit 
area  is  found  from  the  number  of  the  elementary  cubes,  each  con-  ^M 
taining  a  molecule,  which  can  be  set  on  unit  area.     The  area  of  ^^ 
a  face  of  one  of  these  cubes  is  (t'/'O'i  so  that  the  number  of  them 
which  will  stand  on  unit  area  is  (n/u)*  ^M 

(4)  If  we  multiply  together  the  results  of  the  preceding  para-  ^^ 
graphs  we  obtain  the  total  change  of  momentum  experienced 
during  the  time  i  by  all  the  molecules  contiguous  to  unit  area  of 
the  wall,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  all  moving  perpen- 
dicularly against  it  with  the  velocity  u.  On  so  doing  we  obtain 
mnuH/v.  This  cannot  be  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem,  for 
the  supposition  that  all  the  molecules  are  moving  perpendicularly 

to  the  wall  is  evidently  erroneous.  The  molecules  are  moving  in 
every  direction,  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  approach  the 
wall  is  the  average  component  of  the  velocity  u  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  wall.     If  we  wTite  Ci,  c%,  Cj  for  the  three  rec- 
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tangular  components  of  the  velocity  u  of  any  one  molecule,  of 
which  Ci  is  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  wall,  we  have 
u' =  Ci' -|- Cj' +  Cj',  and  the  average  values  of  these  components  for 
the  whole  number  of  molecules  will  conform  to  the  same  equation, 
in  which  now  the  symbols  represent  average  values.  But  when  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  molecules  is  considered,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  their  average  velocity  in  any  one  direction  will  be  the 
same  as  in  any  other,  so  that  we  may  set  ci'  =  cj'  =  c,^;  or  «'  =  3c'. 
It  therefore  appears  that  we  should  multiply  the  change  of  mo- 
mentum obtained  above  by  the  numerical  factor  J,  if  we  retain  u 
to  represent  the  average  velocity,  in  order  to  represent  the  true 
value  of  the  change  of  momentum  experienced  by  molecules  moving 
in  every  direction. 

The  force  on  unit  area  measures  the  pressure.  Representing  it 
«t  once  by  p,  the  impulse  applied  by  the  wall  to  the  molecules 
colliding  with  it  in  the  time  t  is  pt,  and  this  is  equal  to  the  change 

»of  momentum  experienced  by  the  molecules,  so  that  we  have  finally 
1  tnnu* 
; 
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p=. 


(80) 


This  equation  is  the  fundamental  equation  of  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases. 

Boyle's  law  follows  immediately  from  this  equation.  For  if  we 
write  it  pF  =  im«u',  the  quantities  on  the  right  are  all  constant,  so 
long  as  conditions  are  maintained  so  that  the  average  velocity  of 
the  molecules  remains  the  same.  The  theory  assumes  that  this 
velocity  changes  with  the  temperature  of  the  gas,  and  remains  the 
same  so  long  as  the  temperature  is  constant.  On  that  condition, 
therefore,  which  is  the  necessary  condition  for  the  applicability  of 
Boyle's  law,  the  kinetic  theory  indicates  that  the  product  of  the 
pressure  and  the  volume  of  any  mass  of  gas  should  be  constant. 

We  may  extend  this  demonstration  somewhat  by  making  a  hypothesis  about 
tlie  velocities  of  the  molecules,  which  more  nearly  represents  their  true  velocities 
than  the  one  wtiicb  wc  have  hitherto  used.  We  suppose  that  the  velocities  are 
not  the  same,  but  different.  The  number  of  molecules  is,  however,  so  great 
that  there  will  still  be  a  large  number,  rti,  whose  velocities  he  very  near  a  common 
value  ui.  This  set  of  molecules  will  exert  a  partial  pressure  pi  given  by  the 
formula  piV  —  \nitnu,'.  Similar  partial  pressures  will  be  exerted  by  other  seta 
of  molecules,  whose  velocities  lie  near  the  values  U|,  u>,  ut,  etc.  The  sum  of  all 
tltcse  partial  presBurea  is  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  If  we  represent  by  n  the  number 
of  molecules  of  the  gas,  by  u  a  certain  average  velocity,  by  tii,  n,,  n,,  etc.,  the 
num>>ers  of  molecules  in  i\w  different  w'ts  which  have  been  considered,  we  may 
wht«  aa  equatioa  defining  the  average  velocity  as  follows:  nu'  -  niUi'  -|-  ntui*  -f- 
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ntu,*  +,etc.  The  averaRe  velocity  thus  defined  ia  called  the  velocity  of  mean 
square.  In  terms  of  this  velocity  we  obtain  tiie  equation  po  =  Jfimu*  for  the 
pressure  of  the  gus. 


As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  equation  just  obtained  ex- 
presses  Boyle's  law.  As  will  be  seen  later,  when  taken  ii 
connection  with  Gay-Lussac'.s  law,  it  affords  us  a  measure  of  tern 
perature  and  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  heat.  By  the  aid  of 
an  additional  theorem,  first  given  by  Maxwell,  it  may  be  made 
demonstrate  Avogadro's  law  also.  Maxwell  proved  that,  whei 
two  gases  are  mixed,  their  most  probable  condition,  or  their  con- 
dition of  final  stability,  is  that  in  which  the  mean  kinetic  energies 
of  the  molecules  of  both  gases  are  equal.  This  being  so,  let  us 
consider  equal  volumes  of  two  gases  under  the  same  pressure  and 
at  the  same  temperature,  so  that  they  conform  to  the  condition  of 
being  in  mechanical  and  thermal  equilibrium  with  each  other.  I: 
these  circumstances  the  product  ;;»  =  J«;nu*  is  the  same  for  eac! 
But  by  Maxwell's  law  the  factor  mw'  is  also  the  same  for  each, 
that  the  factor  n  will  be  the  same  for  each.  Hence  Avogadro 
law  follows  as  a  consequence  of  the  kinetic  theory. 

It  was  shown  by  Joule  that  we  may  calculate  the  velocity  of 
mean  square  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas  from  the  fundamental  equa- 
tion. If  we  choose  i'=l  in  that  equation,  the  product  mn  repre- 
sents the  mass  in  unit  volume  or  the  density  of  the  gas.  Using  p 
to  represent  the  density  of  the  gas,  the  equation  becomes  p  =  ipu*. 
The  pressure  p  corresponding  to  this  density  can  be  measured  and 
hence  the  value  of  the  velocity  calculated. 
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Since  the  velocities  for  all  gases  can  be  calculated  from  the  velocity  for  hydro 
gen,  it  is  worth  while  to  calculate  this.  The  density  of  hydrogen  under  the 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere  and  at  O'C,  is  p  =  8.954  X  10-'  grams  per  cubic 
centimeter.  The  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  equals  1 .013  X  10*  dynes  per  square 
centimeter.  With  these  data  we  find  u  for  hydrogen  e<iual  to  1842  meters  per 
second.  This  is  a  litlh-  mon'  than  a  mile  per  second.  From  Maxwell's  law  of 
the  equality  of  the  kinetic  energies,  the  velocity  of  the  molecule  of  any  other 
gas  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  hydrogen  molecule  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
the  mass  of  the  molecule  of  the  gas  ia  to  the  square  root  of  the  mass  of  the  hydro- 
gen molecule.  Thiw  if  the  niiias  of  the  oxygen  molecule  is  sixteen  timet;  that  of 
the  hydroRen  molecule,  the  velocity  of  the  oxygen  molecule  is  one-quarter  that 
of  the  hydrogen  molecule. 

187.  The  Radiometer.  —  The  free  motion  of  the  molecules  of  a 
gas  serves  to  explain  the  operation  of  an  instrument  invented  by 
Crookes,  and  named  by  him  the  radiometer.  In  one  of  its  forma 
the  radiometer  consists  of  a  thin  disk,  or  vane  of  mica,  carried  on 
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tthe  end  of  a  light  horizontal  rod,  which  is  suspended  by  a  long  fine 
wire  or  quartz  fiber.  The  vane  is  so  placed  that  pressure  on  one  of 
its  faces  will  cause  a  twist  in  the  wire.  One  of  the  faces  is  blackened 
with  lampblack,  so  that  it  will  absorb  heat  radiation  freely,  while 
the  other  is  left  polished.  This  apparatus  is  enclosed  in  a  glass 
chamber,  from  which  the  air  is  exhausted  about  as  well  as  can  be 
done  with  a  good  air  pump.  When  it  is  placed  so  that  light,  or 
radiant  heat,  falls  on  the  blackened  face  of  the  vane,  the  system 
moves  as  if  a  pressu.re  had  been  applied  to  that  face. 

To  explain  this  motion  we  consider  that  in  the  rarefied  state  of 
the  air  in  the  chamber  the  free  paths  of  the  molecules  are  very  long 
in  comparison  with  those  in  ordinary  air,  and  the  molecules  which 
strike  against  a  face  of  the  vane  often  pass  to  the  wall  of  the  cham- 
ber without  encountering  others.  There  is  therefore  no  such  oppor- 
tunity as  there  is  in  air  at  ordinary  pressures  for  the  velocities  of 
the  molecules  to  be  frequently  exchanged  and  altered,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  uniformity  of  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  chamber.  When 
the  blackened  face  of  the  vane  is  heated  by  the  absorption  of  radiant 
heat,  it  communicates  greater  average  energy  to  the  molecules 
which  strike  against  it  than  is  communicated  liy  the  polished  face 
to  those  which  strike  against  it.  The  molecules  are  therefore 
flung  off  from  the  blackened  face  with  a  greater  average  momentum 
than  from  the  polished  face,  and  their  reaction  against  (be  black- 
ened face  is  greater,  so  that  it  moves  as  if  a  pressure  were  applied 
to  it. 

At  ordinary  densities  the  increased  energy  of  the  molecules  flung 
off  from  the  heated  surface  is  so  quickly  distributed  by  collisions 
throughout  the  whole  mass  of  air  in  the  chamber,  that  the  velocities 
of  the  molecules  are  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  vane,  and  there 
is  no  difference  of  pressure  between  the  two  faces. 

i88.   The  Brownian  Movements.  —  Gases  do  not  seem  to  differ 

Iisentially  from  liquids  or  from  solids,  except  in  being  far  less 
ense,  so  that  the  average  distance  apart  of  their  molecules  is 
greater.  If  the  molecules  in  a  gaa  are  in  motion,  it  seems  probable 
at  those  in  a  liquid  or  solid  are  in  motion  also.  The  evidence  in 
vor  of  this  view  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  our  .study 
of  the  effects  of  heat  on  bodies.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  calcu- 
lation  introduced  by  the  fact  that  in  these  bodies  the  molecules  are 
always  within  one  another's  range  of  action,  it  has  not  lieen  found 
poaajble  to  develop  a  kinetic  theory  of  liquids,  and  much  less  one 
of  aolida.    One  general  result  has,  however,  been  reached  by  the 
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labors  of  Maxwell  and  of  Boltzrnann,  which  is  known  by  the  nai 
of  the  Maxwell-Boltzmann  theorem. 

This  theorem  states  that  in  any  assemblage  of  particles  in  which 
the  temperature  is  everywhere  the  same,  the  average  kinetic  energy 
associated  with  each  degree  of  freedom  of  each  particle  is  the  same. 
If  applied  only  to  the  kinetic  energy  of  translation  of  each  particle, 
it  states  that  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  each  freely  moving  par- 
ticle in  the  assemblage  is  the  same.  A  special  form  of  this  theorem, 
proved  by  Maxwell,  was  used  in  §  186  to  demonstrate  Avogadro 
law. 

A  confirmation  of  this  theorem  for  liquids  has  recently  been  o 
tained  by  the  study  of  the  so-called  BTOwnian  movements.  If  final; 
divided  matter,  like  carmine,  India  ink,  or  gamboge,  is  mixed  with 
water,  so  that  its  particles  are  in  suspension,  an  examination  of^^ 
them  with  a  powerful  microscope  will  show  that  they  are  all  execut-^H 
ing  irregular  motions.  These  motions  were  first  discovered  by 
Dr.  Brown  in  the  small  particles  in  certain  vegetable  cells,  and 
were  taken  by  him  as  evidence  of  the  life  of  the  cell,  but  the  dis- 
covery that  they  are  equally  well  exhibited  by  inorganic  particles 
made  it  necessary  to  find  a  mechanical  explanation  of  them.  They 
are  not  due  generally  to  the  impact  of  any  one  molecule  of  water 
against  the  particle,  for  a  calculation  of  the  momentum  of  a  molecule 
of  water  shows  that  it  would  be  too  small  to  account  for  the  move- 
ments observed.  We  may  give  an  explanation  by  taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  while  the  average  energy  of  any  one  molecule 
is  in  the  long  run  the  same  as  that  of  another,  and  while  the  average 
energy  of  any  one  fairly  large  group  of  molecules  is  generally  the 
same  as  that  of  another,  yet  the  actual  velocities  of  the  molecules 
are  not  the  same  at  all  times  or  in  all  places.  If  we  fix  our  attention 
on  a  very  small  group  of  molecules,  we  shall  find  that  its  energy, 
and  therefore  the  velocity  of  its  constituent  molecules,  will  change 
from  time  to  time,  and  will  not  be  the  same  at  any  one  time  as  the 
energy  of  another  similar  group.  i 

Now  consider  a  small  solid  particle  surrounded  by  water.  The 
molecules  of  water  which  are  near  it  may  be  (ljvide<l  into  numerous 
small  groups,  and  the  energies  of  these  groups  will  not  be  always 
the  same.  The  molecules  which  strike  it  all  over  its  surface  will 
have  different  momenta,  of  which  the  resultant  will  not  always 
vanish.  It  may  be  great  enough  to  give  rise  to  a  force  sufficient 
to  move  the  particle.  The  particle  will  therefore  be  impelled  in 
one  direction  or  another  from  time  U)  time  by  thia  reauitant  mo- 
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mentum.  The  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  such  inequalities 
in  the  momenta  imparted  to  the  particle  by  the  surrounding  mole- 
cules was  worked  out  by  Smoluchowski,  and  found  to  be  competent 
to  account  for  the  actual  motions  observed. 

The  distribution  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas  in  a  column  acted  on 
by  the  force  of  gravity  can  be  calculated  on  the  principles  of  the 
kinetic  theory,  and  a  similar  calculation  employed  to  determine 
the  distribution  of  much  larger  bodies.  Perrin  has  experimentally 
verified  that  the  calculated  law  of  distribution  holds  in  the  case 
of  particles  of  gamboge  in  water,  and  has  further  shown  that  the 
energy  of  translation  of  the  particles  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  mole- 
cule of  gas  at  the  same  temperature,  and  has  thus  confirmed  the 
Maxwell-Boltzmann  theorem. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  verification  of  this  theorem  encounters 
great  if  not  insuperable  difficulties  when  we  attempt  to  apply  it 
to  the  parts  of  the  atoms  of  matter  which  are  concerned  with  the 
emission  or  absorption  of  heat  and  light. 
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189.  Resistance  to  Motion  Due  to  Friction.  —  When  a  block  of 
iron  or  wood  is  pushed  over  a  table,  the  moving  force  is  always 
opposed  by  a  resistance,  or  force  in  the  direction  opposite  to  thi 
motion.     This  resisting  force  may  be  called  the  force  of  frictioi 
or  simply  the  friction  between  the  two  bodies  which  slide  over 
each   other.     The   magnitude   of   the   friction   depends   upon   th^^ 
nature  of  the  bodies  and  upon  the  state  of  their  surfaces,  smootj^f 
bodies  experiencing  less  friction  than  rough  ones.     A  solid  of  any 
form  moved  through  a  liquid,  or  through  a  gas,  encounters  a  similar^^ 
resistance.     In  this  case  the  parts  of  the  fluid  which  lie  nearest  t^H 
the  solid  are  set  in  motion  by  it,  and  as  they  in  turn  slide  past^^ 
other  parts  of  the  fluid,  they  experience  friction  also,  and  com^^ 
municate  their  motion  to  those  parts,  so  that  the  work  which  i|H 
done  in  moving  the  solid  against  friction  is  largely  spent  in  moving 
the  parts  of  the  fluid.     When  the  motion  of  the  solid  ceases,  the 
moving  fluid  is  gradually  brought  to  rest  by  the  friction  between 
its  parts.     The  friction  between  the  parts  of  the  fluid  is  called 
internal  friction  or  viscosity.     The  fact  that  bodies  moving  through 
the  air  are  resisted  by  the  friction  of  the   air  was  known   to 
Galileo,  who  used  it   to  explain  the  fact  that  very  light  bodies 
with  large  surfaces  do  not  fall  at  the  same  rate  as  heavy  compact 
bodies  do. 

190.  Friction  Between  Solids.  —  The  frictional  resistance  which 
a  solid  body  encounters  when  it  is  slid  over  a  solid  surface  is  be- 
lieved to  be  due  partly  to  the  direct  action  of  forces  between  the 
molecules  of  the  two  bodie.s,  and  partly  to  the  partial  interlocking 
of  the  small  protuberances  on  the  two  surfaces.  The  latter  cause 
is  more  prominent  when  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  are  rough;  the 
former  is,  at  least  relatively,  more  prominent  when  their  surfaces 
are  smooth  or  polished. 

As  has  already  been  explained  in  §  46,  a  solid  at  rest  on  a  solid 
surface  offers  a  resistance  to  a  force  applied  to  it  parallel  to  the 
surface,  and  does  not  start  moving  until  the  applied  force  exceeds 
a  certain  value.     This  static  friction,  which  is  exhibited  only  by 
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solids,  IS  explained  in  the  same  way  as  the  friction  exhibited  by  one 
solid  sliding  over  another. 

iQi.  Laws  of  Sliding  Friction.  —  The  laws  of  sliding  friction 
were  investigated  by  Coulomb.  One  of  the  two  bodies  which  he 
employed  was  in  the  form  of  a  long  horizontal  plane,  like  a  fiat 
board.  The  other  body  was  pulled  over  it  by  a  weight,  and  the 
observation  consisted  in  determining  the  value  of  the  weight  re- 
quired to  give  the  moving  body  a  constant  velocity  in  different 
circumstances.  He  found  that  the  friction  between  two  bodies  is 
proportional  to  the  force  pressing  them  together,  that  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  extent  of  surface  in  contact,  and  that  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  velocity  of  the  moving  bodies. 

192.  Laws  of  Rolling  Friction.  —  Friction  is  also  exerted  upon  a 
body  which  rolls  over  another  one,  so  that,  for  example,  friction  is 
exerted  upon  a  wheel  rolling  along  a  surface.  Coulomb  found,  for 
^be  case  of  rolling  friction,  that  the  friction  is  proportional  to  the 
force  pressing  the  bodies  together,  inversely  proportional  to  the 
radius  of  the  wheel,  and  independent  of  its  velocity. 

193.  Coefficients  of  Friction.  —  In  the  case  of  sliding  friction, 
the  friction  or  the  resistance  is  measured  by  the  force  required  to 
maintain  a  constant  velocity  in  the  moving  body.  The  ratio  of 
this  resistance  to  the  normal  force  on  the  body  is  called  the  coeflB- 

_cient  of  sliding  friction.     The  coefficient  of  rolling  friction  is  given 
|>y  an  essentially  similar  definition. 

These   laws  of  friction   are  only   approximately   true.     It  has 

been  found  that  the  friction  falls  off  very  considerably  when  the 

velocity  of  the  moving  body  is  very  great.     Its  value  probably 

changes  also  when  the  pressure  is  great.     The  coefficient  of  friction 

very  much  diminished  by  the  use  of  lubricants. 

194.  Friction  of  Liquids.  —  The  internal  friction  of  a  liquid 
^nras  discussed  theoretically  by  Newton,  on  the  assumption  that  it 
^Bjepends  on  the  relative  velocities  with  which  contiguous  sheets  of 
^kbe  liquid  slide  past  each  other.  This  sort  of  motion  is  that 
^Krbich  is  produced  by  a  shearing  stress.  Since  all  liquids  are 
^Pfiscous,  that  is,  since  they  all  offer  more  or  less  resistance  to  this 

sort  of  motion,  it  cannot  be  said  that  liquids  offer  no  resistance  to 
shearing  stress.  The  resistance  which  they  do  offer,  however, 
lepcnds  on  the  relative  motion  of  their  parts,  and  since  liquids  do 
not  possess  true  rigidity,  any  shearing  stress  acting  in  them  will 
produce  motion,  and  the  liquid  will  gradually  assume  a  form  in 
wliicb  it  Is  free  from  shearing  stress. 
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By  the  experimental  and  theoretical  study  of  the  effect  of  1 
tion  on  the  motion  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid,  or  of  the  motion  of  a  liquid 
flowing  past  a  solid  wall,  or  through  a  tube,  it  lias  been  found  that 
the  motion  is  affected  as  if  the  portions  of  the  liquid  nearest  the 
solid  adhered  to  it  without  slipping,  so  that  the  resistance  to 
the  motion  is  due  entirely  to  the  viscosity  of  the  liquid.  When  the 
flow  of  a  liquid  through  long  capillary  tubes  is  treated  on  this 
assumption,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  amount  of  liquid  which 
issues  from  the  tul>e  in  the  unit  of  time  is  proportional  to  the  fourth 
power  of  the  radius  of  the  tube.  This  theoretical  conclusion  is  in^ 
accord  with  the  results  of  experiment.3  carried  out  by  Poisseuille.   ^M 

The  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a  solid  through  a  liquid  increases 
with  its  velocity.     When  a  force  of  a  given  value  is  applied  to  a 
body  to  move  it  through  a  liquid,  the  velocity  of  the  body  wi||^| 
Rradually  increa.se   until   it  reaches  a  certain  limiting  value,   for^^ 
which  the  resistance  due  to  friction  is  equal  to  the  applied  force. 
After  that  value  has  been  reached,  the  velocity  will  remain  con.^ 
stant  so  long  as  the  force  is  applied.     Thus  a  body  falling  through' 
water  will  have  a  constant  velocity  after  it  has  fallen  a  certain 
distance. 

195.  Friction  of  Gases.  —  In  general  what  has  been  said  about" 
the  internal  friction  of  liquids  applies  also  to  gases.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  case  of  gases  is  this,  that  we  can  explain  their  vis- 
cosity by  means  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  When  one  layer 
or  sheet  of  a  gas  slides  past  another,  the  molecules  which  dart 
out  from  the  more  rapidly  moving  sheet  into  the  other  one,  carry 
with  them  a  certain  momentum  in  the  direction  in  which  that 
sheet  is  moving,  and  thus  communicate  momentum  to  the  more 
slowly  moving  sheet.  The  molecules  which  dart  out  from  the 
more  slowly  moving  sheet  into  the  other  one  communicate  to  it  a 
certain  momentum  in  the  threction  opposite  to  its  motion.  Thus 
the  momenta  of  the  two  sheets  tend  to  become  the  same,  or 
the  sheets  exert  a  force  on  each  other.  Starting  with  this  concep- 
tion, the  laws  of  internal  friction  in  gases  can  be  deduced,  and 
shown  to  be  consistent  with  those  obtained  by  experiment.  In 
particular,  Maxwell,  to  whom  the  development  of  this  theory  is 
due,  showed  that  the  interna!  friction  of  gases  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  their  densities.  The  experiments  which  Maxwell  and 
others  carried  out  to  test  this  conclusion  showed  that  it  holds 
true  within  very  wide  limits.  It  fails  only  when  the  density  be- 
comes exceedingly  small. 
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The  resistance  offered  by  a  gas  to  the  motion  of  a  body  through 
it  dejjenda  on  the  velocity  of  the  body.  When  the  velocity  is  small, 
like  that  of  a  swinging  pendulum  or  a  magnet,  the  results  of  experi- 
ment can  be  represented  by  supposing  the  friction  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity.  For  more  rapidly  moving  bodies,  the  friction 
seems  to  be  nearly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  For 
bodies  moving  with  the  high  velocities  of  the  modem  rifle  ball  or 
cannon  ball,  the  friction  seems  to  be  even  greater  than  this  law 
would  indicate. 

The  theory  of  the  motion  of  a  sphere  through  a  gas  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  force  required  to  overcome  the  retarding  effect 
of  friction,  and  to  keep  the  sphere  moving  with  a  constant  velocity, 
is  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  If  the  sphere  is  falling 
through  the  gas,  the  force  which  moves  it,  or  its  weight,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  cube  of  the  radius.  It  will  fall  with  continually 
increasing  velocity  until  it  reaches  at  last  a  limiting  velocity,  for 
which"  its  weight  is  equal  to  the  resistance  offered  by  friction.  This 
limiting  velocity  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  radius. 
Thus  the  limiting  or  constant  velocity  attained  by  large  spheres 
falUng  through  the  air  will  be  greater  than  that  attained  by  small 
spheres.  Large  drops  of  water  which  fall  from  a  cloud  will  have 
considerable  velocity  when  they  reach  the  ground,  while  small 
drops  will  move  toward  the  ground  more  slowly.  The  verj'  small 
drops  which  form  a  fog  or  cloud  will  fall  so  slowly  that  their  motion 
is  hardly  perceptible,  and  can  easily  be  reversed  or  altered  by  the 

ion  of  currents  of  air. 


CHAPTER  X 
DIFFUSION 

196.  Solution.  —  If  a  lump  of  sugar  is  dropped  into  a  vessel  of 
water,  it  gradually  disappears.  The  process  by  which  it  disappears 
seems  to  be  a  gradual  disintegration  of  those  parts  of  it  which  are 
nearest  the  water,  and  an  absorption  of  them  into  it.  This 
process  is  called  solution,  and  the  sugar  is  said  to  dissolve  in  the 
water.  After  solution  the  water  has  acquired  certain  properties 
which  it  did  not  possess  before.  These  are  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  molecules  of  sugar  distributed  throughout  the 
water. 

Very  many  bodies  will  dissolve  in  water  or  in  other  liquids/  The 
liquid  in  which  solution  takes  place  is  called  the  solvent;  the  body 
which  dissolves  in  it,  the  solute.  A  limited  amount  of  solvent  will 
not  dissolve  an  unlimited  amount  of  solute.  After  a  certain  amount 
has  been  dissolved,  the  limit  of  solution  has  been  reached,  and  if 
more  of  the  solute  is  present,  it  will  remain  undissolved.  The 
amount  of  solute  which  can  be  dissolved  in  unit  mass  of  the  solvent 
is  called  its  solubility. 

In  some  cases  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  solute 
which  will  be  taken  up  by  a  solvent.  Thus  a  homogeneous  mixture 
may  be  formed  by  adding  alcohol  or  glycerine  in  any  quantity  to  a 
limited  quantity  of  water.  In  cases  of  this  sort  we  speak  of  the 
one  body  as  dissolved  in  the  other  when  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  it  is  used,  but  in  general  the  two  bodies  are  said  to  be 
mixed,  and  the  body  formed  is  called  a  mixture. 

We  may  explain  the  act  of  solution,  in  a  general  way,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  molecular  forces,  acting  between  a  molecule  of  the 
solute  and  the  neighboring  molecules  of  the  solvent,  are  strong 
enough  to  tear  away  the  molecule  of  the  solute  from  its  original 
position  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  solvent.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  molecule  of  the  solute,  after  it  has  entered  the  solvent,  is  free, 
or  whether  it  is  permanently  bound  to  one  or  more  molecules  of  the 
solvent,  so  as  to  form  what  is  called  a  molecular  aggregate.  The 
weight  of  evidence  is  at  present  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  such 
molecular  a^regates  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  solutions. 
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197.  Free  Diffusion  of  Liquids.  —  If  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  tall  cylindrical  jar,  and  if  water  is  then 
poured  carefully  into  the  jar  in  such  a  way  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
below  is  not  disturbed,  the  water,  being  relatively  lighter,  will  float 
upon  the  acid,  and  the  surface  of  separation  between  the  two 
liquids  will  be  distinct.  In  process  of  time  this  distinct  surface 
disappears,  and  a  region  exists  between  the  pure  acid  below  and  the 
pure  water  above  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  water  and  acid. 
This  region  gradually  extends  until  at  last  it  occupies  the  whole 
space  filled  by  the  liquids.  At  first  the  proportion  of  the  two 
liquids  found  in  different  parts.of  the  column  is  very  diflfcrent,  but 
as  time  goes  on  the  mixture  becomes  more  and  more  honiogineous. 
In  theory,  however,  it  cannot  become  entirely  homogeneous  until 
after  an  infinite  time  has  elapsed.  This  process,  by  which  one 
liquid  mixes  with  another,  white  the  mixture  is  not  aided  by  cur- 
rents set  up  in  the  mass,  is  called  diffusion,  and  a  case  of  this  par- 
ticular sort,  in  which  the  two  liquids  are  not  separated  by  any  third 
body  through  which  they  must  pass  to  mix,  illustrates  free  diffusion. 
p  An  experiment  which  is  es.sentially  similar  may  be  tried  by  plac- 
ing pure  water  upon  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  The  dissolved 
salt  will  gradually  rise  through  the  pure  water,  until  the  whole  mass 

comes  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  of  uniform  strength. 

.\ny  two  liquids  which  may  be  mixed  will  diffuse  into  each  other 
in  the  way  here  described.  When  one  of  the  two  is  a  solution,  we 
tonsider  the  process  to  be  the  diffusion  of  the  solute  from  the  parts 
of  the  mass  in  which  its  concentration  is  greater  to  the  parts  in 
which  its  concentration  is  le«8.  It  was  assumed  by  Fick,  and  his 
assumption  has  been  verified  as  approximately  correct  in  many 
cases,  that  the  rate  at  which  diffusion  takes  place  along  a  line  is 
roportional  to  the  rate  of  change  of  concentration  along  that 
line. 

We  may  explain  diffusion  by  ascribing  it  to  a  force  exerted  upon 
the  molecule  of  the  solut*  by  the  molecules  of  the  surrounding 
solvent,  it  being  supjwsed  that  those  portions  of  the  solvent  in 
which  there  arc  fewer  molecules  of  the  solute  exert  the  greater  force. 
The  motion  which  this  force  will  set  up  is  resisted  bj'  the  friction 
experienced  by  the  molecule  of  the  solute  as  it  passses  through  the 
solvent.  Certain  experiments  which  have  been  made  indicate  that 
this  friction  is  very  great. 

The  process  of  diffusion  nuiy  In-  exjilained  more  satisfactorily  by 

ipposing  it  to  be  due  to  the  motions  of  the  molecules  of  th«»  anlut^ 
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We  have  every  reason  to  l>clieve  that  these  moleculea  are  constantly 
m  motion,  and  that  their  motion  is  in  general  similar  to  that  already 
considered  in  our  study  of  gases.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  effect  of 
such  motions  would  be  to  distribute  the  molecules  of  the  solute 
throughout  the  whole  volume  to  which  it  has  access. 

198.  Diflfusion  through  Membranes.  —  The  earliest  systematic 
study  of  diffusion  was  made  on  the  diflfusion  of  solutions  through 
solid  substances.  Many  substances,  as,  for  example,  unglazed 
earthenware,  and  organic  bodies,  like  parchment  paper  or  a  bladder, 
or  even  India  rubber  in  thin  sheets,  will  permit  liquids  to  diffuse 
through  them.  If  a  solution  of  copimon  salt  and  water  is  placed 
in  a  bag  made  of  jiarchment  and  inmiersed  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
the  salt  will  gradually  pa.ss  out  through  the  l>ag,  and  water  will 
enter  it.  If  iiuother  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  water  outside  the  bag, 
it  will  generally  enter  the  bag  during  the  process.  The  rates  at 
which  the  two  salts  pass  through  the  membrane  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  salts  and  of  the  membrane.  The  general  process  here 
described  was  called  by  Dutrochet  osmosis. 

In  studying  the  phenomena  of  osmosis,  Graham  found  that  bodies 
differed  very  remarkably  with  respect  to  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  pass  through  an  organic  membrane.  He  divided  all  soluble 
bodies  into  two  classes,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  crystalloid  and 
colloid.  Crystalloid  bodies,  like  sugar  or  salt,  are  those  which  in 
their  solid  state  have  generally  a  recognizable  crystalline  form. 
When  dissolved  in  water,  they  diffuse  through  an  organic  membrane 
almost  as  freely  as  if  the  membrane  were  not  present.  ColUnd 
bodies,  like  gum  arahic  or  glue,  are  amorphous,  or  have  no  crystal- 
line form.  They  scarcely  diffu.se  at  all  through  an  organic  mem- 
brane. This  distinction  between-  crystalloids  and  colloids  also 
appears  in  the  case  of  free  diffusion,  the  colloids  diffusing  very  much 
slower  than  the  crystalloids.  Graham  based  on  this  difference  a 
process,  called  dialysis,  of  separating  salts  from  the  colloid  organic 
bodies  with  which  they  may  be  mixed. 

199.  Laws  of  Osmotic  Pressure.  —  In  general,  as  has  already 
been  descril)ed,  osmosis  takes  place  in  both  directions  through  an 
organic  membrane,  and  with  such  membranes  no  very  exact  or 
general  laws  of  osmosis  can  be  discovered.  Trauhe  discovered  that 
membranes  can  be  obtaineil,  by  taking  advantage  of  chemical 
action,  which  in  many  instances  permit  osmosis  in  only  one  direc- 
tion. Such  membranes  are  called  semi-permeable  membranes.  If 
a  small  mass  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  dropped  into  a  dilute  solutk 
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of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  film  of  cyanide  of  copper  forms  over 
its  exterior.  Water  can  pass  by  osmosis  through  this  film,  but  most 
substances  which  dissolve  in  water  do  not  pass  through  it.  A  film 
if  this  sort  may  be  deposited  inside  the  pores  of  an  unglazed  earthen- 
are  jar.  If  the  jar  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  sugar,  to  take  a 
specific  example,  and  is  partially  immersed  in  water,  the  sugar  will 
remain  in  the  jar  and  water  will  enter  the  jar  from  without.  The 
membrane  is  permeable  to  water,  but  is  not  permeable  to  sugar. 

The  first  experimental  study  of  osmosis  through  semi-permeable 
membranes  was  made  by  the  botanist  Pfeffer.  He  used  a  small 
jar  of  the  sort  just  described,  closed  tightly  at  the  mouth  by  a 
stopper,  through  which  passed  a  long  glass  tube.  This  arrange- 
ment we  call  an  osmotic  cell.  When  such  a  cell  was  filled  to  the 
stopper  with  a  solution  of  sugar,  or  of  any  ordinary  salt,  and  was 
immersed  in  water,  the  water  gradually  entered  the  cell,  so  that  a 
column  of  liquid  rose  in  the  tube.  This  process  continued  for  many 
days,  but  it  ceased  at  last  when  the  column  attained  a  height  de- 
pending upon  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  In  anj'  such  ex- 
periment the  height  of  the  column  thus  attained  measures  the 
pressure  which  will  force  water  out  through  the  membrane  as  fast 
as  it  is  coming  in  by  osmosis.     The  pressure  thus  measured  is  called 

e  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution.  If  we  arrange  an  osmotic  cell 
m  such  a  way  that  pressure  can  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
solution  in  it,  and  so  adjust  this  pre.ssure,  when  the  cell  is  immersed 
in  the  water,  that  water  neither  enters  nor  leaves  the  cell,  the  pres- 
sure thus  determined  is  the  osmotic  presaurs. 

By  the  study  of  the  results  obtained  by  Pfcfifer,  van't  Hofif  has 
show^n  that  the  magnitude  of  the  osmotic  pressure  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  solute  in  the  solution,  in  the  same  waj'  exactly  as 
the  pressure  of  a  gas  depends  upon  the  amount  of  gas  enclosed  in  a 
given  volume. 

In  the  first  place,  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  of  a  given 
solute  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution;  that  is, 
to  the  amount  of  solute  in  unit  volume  of  the  solution.  If  we  con- 
ider  the  same  quantity  of  solute  in  solutions  of  different  strengths, 

is  plain  that  the  concentrations  of  those  solutions  are  inversely 
their  volunies.     Thus  the  law  just  stated  is  equivalent  to  the 

tement  that  when  the  quantity  of  solute  is  fixed,  the  osmotic 
ores  of  solutions  of  different  strengths  are  inversely  as  their 

lumes.     That  is,  the  osmotic  pressure  obeys  a  law  like  Boyle's 
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In  the  second  place,  for  a  solution  of  given  strength,  the  osmoti? 
pressure  rises  with  the  temperature  according  to  the  same  law  as 
that  which  determines  the  relation  between  the  pressure  and  tem- 
perature of  a  gas.     That  is,  the  osmotic  pressure  obeys  a  law  likq 
Gay-Lussac's  law. 

In  the  third  place,  the  osmotic  pressures  of  many  solutions  are 
equal  when  their  molecular  concentration.s,  niea-sured  by  the  num- 
ber of  molecules  of  the  solute  contained  in  unit  volume  of  the 
solution,  are  equal.  That  is,  for  these  solutions,  the  osmotic  pre»^| 
sure  obeys  a  law  like  Avogadro's  law.  In  many  other  cases,  how- 
ever, this  law  is  not  fulfilled.  Arrhcnius  explained  this  fact  by 
supposing  that  some  of  the  molecules  of  the  solute,  in  these  cases, 
are  disintegrated  into  their  constituent  parts.  The  number  of 
independent  portions  of  the  solute  —  they  cannot  now  be  called 
molecules  —  is  thereby  increased,  and  the  osmotic  pressure  increases 
likewise.  The  molecules  thus  broken  up  are  said  to  be  dissociated 
or  ionized.  This  hypothesi.s  not  only  accounts  for  the  osmotic 
pressures  exhibited  by  such  solutions,  but  also  is  consistent  with 
and  explains  many  other  of  their  peculiarities. 

200.  Diffusion  of  Gases.  —  The  free  diffusion  of  gases  goes  on  in 
a  way  essentially  similar  to  that  of  liquids.  Its  fundamental  laws 
have  been  developed  by  Maxwell  from  the  kinetic  theory. 

The  diffu.sion  of  gases  through  porous  plates  of  earthenware,  gyp- 
sum, or  graphite,  was  studied  by  Graham,  who  showed  that  the  rate 
of  diffusion  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  the  pressures  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  porous  plate,  and  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  roots  of  the  relative  densities  of  the  gases.  Thus  oxj'gen^ 
which  is  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  will  diffuse  only  one-^ 
quarter  as  fast.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  we  may  partially 
separate  mixtures  of  different  gases.  These  laws  have  been  shov 
by  Reynolds  to  be  consistent  with  the  conclusions  of  the  kinetic 
theory. 

Gases  will  diffuse  through  thin  films  of  liquid,  like  the  walls  of 
a  soap  bubble.  They  will  diffuse  also  through  certain  metals, 
when  they  are  heated.  Thus  coal  gas  will  diffuse  through  the  fire 
pot  of  a  furnace,  if  it  becomes  red  hot. 
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BOOK   III 
SOUND 


CHAPTER   XI 
SOUND  AND   SOUND  WAVES 

201.  General  Considerations  Respecting  Sound.  —  The  sensa- 
tion of  sound,  given  to  us  by  our  sense  of  hearing,  is  perfectly 
familiar  to  every  one.  While  the  immediate  sensation  has  no 
apparent  connection  with  matter,  yet  universal  experience  has 
shown  that  sounds  are  transmitted  through  or  by  matter  from 
bodies  in  which  they  originate.  The  science  of  sound  is  concerned 
with  the  study  of  the  actions  in  sounding  bodies  and  with  the  mode 
of  transmission  of  these  actions  through  space. 

From  the  time  of  Aristotle  it  has  been  commonly  believed  that 
sound  is  transmitted  through  the  air  as  a  series  of  disturbances  or 
impulses  communicated  to  it  by  the  body  which  is  the  source 
of  the  sound.  A  rival  theory,  which  assumed  that  sound  is  trans- 
mitted by  minute  particles  emitted  from  the  sounding  body,  had 
so  little  to  support  it  that  it  was  never  given  serious  considera- 
tion. All  subsequent  study  has  shown  that  Aristotle's  theory  of 
the  origin  and  the  mode  of  transmission  of  sound  is  correct,  and 
the  progress  of  knowledge  has  resulted  simply  in  more  exact  state- 
ments regarding  the  mode  in  which  the  sounding  bodies  and  the 
transmitting  medium  act. 

Confusion  sometimes  arises  because  the  word  sound  is  used  to 
designate  a  sensation  received  through  our  sense  of  hearing,  as 
well  as  the  physical  action  by  which  that  sensation  is  excited.  In 
what  follows  we  shall  commonly  use  the  word  to  denote  the  physi- 
cal action,  which  can  often  be  detected  even  when  it  produces  no 
audible  sound. 

302.  Musical  Sounds.  —  Certain  sounds  produce  in  us  a  pecu- 
liar sensation  which  so  distinguishes  them  from  others  that  they 
are  califd  musical  sounds  or  tones.  Such  musical  sounds  excite  a 
sensation  which  lasts  a  perceptible  time  without  perceptible  change. 
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In  many  cases  also  the  sensation  produced  possesses  a  certain 
simplicity  which  distinguishes  it  from  sounds  of  other  sorts.  Other 
sounds,  which  do  not  possess  these  characteristics,  are  called  noises, 
We  shall  confine  our  attention  almost  altogether  to  musical  tones 

203.  Sounds  Produced  by  Strings.  —  The  use  of  stringed  musl 
cal  instruments  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  mu.^it  have  been  observed, 
almost  as  soon  as  such  strings  were  used,  that  the  tone  produced 
by  the  string  depends  in  some  way  on  the  force  or  tension  witii 
which  the  string  is  stretched  and  on  the  length  of  the  string.  I 
is  credibly  reported  that  Pythagoras  investigated  the  relation  bi 
tween  the  length  of  a  string  and  the  pitch  of  the  tone  emitted  b; 
it,  and  found  that  when  strings  whose  lengths  were  to  one  another 
as  one,  one-half,  two-thirds,  and  three-fourths,  were  under  the 
same  tension,  the  tones  emitted  by  them  were  those  of  the  ordinary 
musical  scale  called  the  fundamental,  the  octave,  the  fifth,  and 
the  fourth.  This  discovery  of  Pythagoras  is  the  first  one  recorded 
in  the  history  of  physics,  antedating  by  more  than  two  hundred 
years  any  recorded  observations  in  mechanics. 

Mersenne  (1588-1648)  extended  this  observation  of  Pythagor 
by  determining  the  lengths  'of  string  which  produce  all  the  ton 
of  the  ordinary  musical  .scale.  He  also  recognized  that  the  time 
taken  by  the  string  to  execute  one  vibration,  called  its  period,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  number  of  vibratwns  executei 
by  the  string  in  one  .second,  called  the  frequency,  which  is  the  re-l 
ciprocal  of  the  period,  depends  on  the  length  of  the  string.  Ho 
supposed  that  the  period  is  directly  proportional  to  the  length  ol 
the  string,  or  that  the  frequency  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  string.  We  may  therefore  state  the  relation  which  Mersenne 
determined  between  the  tones  of  the  musical  scale  and  the  lengths 
of  the  strings  which  produce  them  as  a  relation  between  those 
tones  and  the  frequency  producing  them.  These  relations  are 
given  for  the  major  and  minor  scales  in  the  following  tables: 
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On  the  assumption  that  the  length  of  a  string  is  inversely 
proportional  to  its  frequency,  Mersenne  determined  the  fre- 
quency of  a  string  emitting  a  particular  tone,  by  comparing  its 
length  with  that  of  a  string  so  long  that  its  vibrations  could  be 
counted. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  so  far,  the  supposition  has  been  made 
that  the  strings  are  under  the  same  tension.  The  pitch  of  the 
tone  emitted  by  a  string  depends,  however,  not  only  on  its  length, 
but  on  its  tension,  on  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  on 
its  thickness.  Mersenne  found,  for  strings  of  the  same  material, 
that  the  frequency  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  ten- 
sion, is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length,  and  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  thickness.  Later  study  has  shown  that  if  strings 
of  different  materials  are  used,  the  frequency  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  tension,  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length, 
and  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  mass  of  the 
string  in  unit  length. 

204.  Transmission  of  Sound.  —  After  it  had  thus  been  shown 
that  a  musical  tone  originates  at  a  body  which  is  executing  regular 
vibrations,  attention  was  turned  to  the  question  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  these  vibrations.  They  are  manifestly  transmitted,  in 
most  ca.ses,  through  the  air.  Other  bodies  however,  may  serve  as 
the  medium  of  transmission. 

Thus  the  vibrations  of  a  piaco  string  may  be  transmitted  to  the  auditory 
nerve  through  a  wooden  rod,  one  end  of  which  rests  on  the  hd  of  the  piano,  while 
the  other  end  is  heJd  in  the  teeth.  The  vibrations  pass  through  the  rod  and 
through  the  bones  of  the  head,  without  passing  through  air.  A  scratch  of  a 
pin,  or  a  light  blow  of  u  hammer  on  one  end  of  u  long  log,  is  heard  twice  by  a 
person  at  the  other  end.  One  of  the  sounds  is  transmitted  through  the  wood, 
the  other  is  transmitted  leas  rapidly  through  the  air. 

The  problem  of  the  mode  of  transmission  of  sound  was  first  suc- 
cessfully studied  by  Newton.  He  as.sumed  that  the  sounding  body 
emitting  a  musical  tone  is  vibrating  in  such  a  way  that  the  motion 
of  each  of  its  parts  is  a  simple  harmonic  motion  (§  63).  He  assumed 
further,  that  vibrations  of  a  similar  sort  alfe  transmitted  to  the 
particles  of  air  which  are  nearest  to  the  body,  from  these  to  the 
next  set  of  particles,  and  so  on.  He  showed  that,  on  these  assump- 
tions, the  motion  of  any  one  particle  of  air  will  be  a  simple  har- 
monic motion  of  the  .same  period  as  that  of  the  sounding  body, 
And  that  the  motion  transmitted  from  particle  to  particle  will  pro- 
ceed outward  with  a  definite  velocity. 
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^B            We  may  describe  the  motion  in  the  air  by  which  sound  is  transmitted,  in  the  ^H 
^K        following  way  (Fig.  129).     Consider  a  long  cylinder  or  tube  filled  with  air,  and  ^H 
^M         suppose  that  a  layer  of  air  at  one  end  of  it  in  pu.shed  for«-ard.     As  it  advances   ^H 
^M         toward  the  next  layer  of  air,  it  exerts  a  pressurf  upon  it,  which  seta  that  layer          1 
^M         in  motion.     The  second  hiyer  in  turn  seta  the  third  layer  in  motion,  the  tliird    ^J 
^M         layer  the  fourth,  and  so  on;  and  thus  a  forward  motion  is  tran.smitted  along  the    ^H 
^M         column.     If  the  successive  layers  of  air  were  rigidly  bound  together,  the  forward    ^H 
^M         motion  of  the  first  layer  would  be  tranamittetl  instantaneously  through  the  whole    ^H 
^m         column.     In  fact,  the  transmission  of  the  disturbance  is  not  instantaneous,  be-    ^H 
^M         cause  the  air  is  not  incompressible.     The  first  layer  in  the  column  moves  up 
^M         toward  the  .second,  th<^  second  up  toward  the  third,  and  so  on,  producing  u  region 
^H         in  which  the  air  is  more  condensed  than  it  is  in  its  condition  of  equilibrium.     If     ^i 
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rward  motion  of  the  first  layer  is  checked  after  it  has  moved  through  a    ^^ 
distance,  this  process  of  condensation  ceases,  and  in  turn  the  other  layers 
p  positions  in  which  they  arc?  as  far  removed  fr<ini  one  anntlicr  as  they  were 
the  disturbing  motion  took  place.     The  condensation  originally  produced          n 
<]a  us  a  form  of  motion  along  the  column.                                                             ^H 
he  first  layer  is  now  suddenly  drawn  backward  to  its  first  position,  the    ^| 
layer  is  pushed  tfllard  it  by  the  pressure  on  the  other  side  of  it,  the  third    ^| 
a  pushed  tovvard  the  second,  and  so  on.     The  movement*  of  these  layers    ^M 
4e  take  place  successively,  so  that  while  they  are  going  on,  the  air  between    ^| 
at  layer  ami  a  part,  of  the  column  which  the  disturbance  has  not  yet  reached    ^U 
ea  a  larger  volume  than  it  does  in  its  undisturbed  condition,  or  is  rarefied.    ^H 
the  first  layer  has  come  to  rest,  the  other  layers  successively  come  to  rest     ^« 
positions  which  Ihey  origiiuiUy  occupied,  and  the  rarefaction  which  baa 
>roduced  proceeds  along  the  column. 
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Now,  if  the  first  layer  of  air  is  forced  to  execute  regular  vibrations, 
it  will  produce  condensations  and  rarefactions  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  described,  which  will  succeed  each  other  at  regular 
intervals  and  proceed  along  the  column  at  a  uniform  rate  as  sound 
waves.  The  time  in  which  the  exciting  vibration  is  executed,  or 
the  time  between  the  production  of  two  conditions  of  maximum 
condensation,  is  called  the  period  of  the  sound.  The  distance  be- 
tween two  successive  points  of  maximum  condensation  is  the  wave 
length. 

When  a  sound  is  produced,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  in  a  body  of 
air  extending  in  all  directions,  the  successive  condensations  and 
rarefactions  proceed  outward  from  the  body  in  all  directions,  and 
a  particular  conden.sation  or  rarefaction,  which  has  left  the  body  at 
any  instant,  will  be  found,  at  a  later  instant,  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  whose  center  is  in  the  sounding  body.  The  analogy  between 
these  spherical  sound  waves  and  the  circular  waves  which  are  set 
up  on  the  surface  of  still  water,  by  a  slight  disturbance  made  at  a 
point  in  it,  was  perceived  by  Vitruvius,  although  of  course  he  had 
no  exact  knowledge  of  the  character  of  sound  waves. 

205.  Formula  for  a  Simple  Wave.  —  In  case  the  waves  in  air 
originate  at  a  source  which  is  vibrating  with  a  simple  harmonic 
motion,  the  layers  of  air  also  vibrate  with  a  simple  harmonic  motion 
of  the  same  period,  and  any  constant  value  of  the  displacement  is 
transmitted  through  the  air  with  a  constant  velocity.  We  shall 
proceed  to  represent  by  a  formula,  in  the  simplest  case,  the  way  in 
which  the  displacements  of  the  layers  of  air  aflfected  by  the  passage 
of  a  series  of  waves  depend  upon  the  time  and  the  distance  from 
the  source  of  the  wave.  The  formula  applies  strictly  only  to  waves 
traveling  along  a  column  of  air,  and  is  to  be  slightly  modified  when 
applied  to  spherical  waves. 

Let  us  represent  by  {  the  displacement  of  one  of  the  displaced 
layers  of  air  from  its  position  when  in  equilibrium  in  the  undis- 
turbed condition  of  the  air.  The  distance  of  this  layer  of  air  from 
the  origin  is  represented  by  i,  and  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  displacement  of  the  layer  at  the  origin  was  a  positive  maximum 
is  represented  by  t.     Then  if  we  write 


f  =  a  cos 


Hf-tf 


(81a) 


in  which  n,  T,  X  are  constants,  we  have  a  formula  which  represents 
a  simple  wave.     For  any  constant  value  of  x  the  motion  of  the  layer 
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of  air  is  a  simple  harmonic  motion  (§  63),  of  the  period  T  and  with 
the  amplitude  a.    The  velocity  v  of  the  layer  of  air  is  given  by 


2t      .    „ 
v  =  —  -=  a8m2w 


and  the  acceleration  /,  by 


4jr» 
/  =  -  yi  o  cos 


(81b) 


(81c) 


For  any  definite  value  of  t,  the  successive  values  of  £  along  the 
axis  of  X  vary  with  x  as  cos  2ir  (i/T —  x/X)- varies.  The  maximum 
value  of  f  is  a,  and  the  successive  maxima  are  alternately  positive  and 
negative.  If  we  compare  the  displacements  at  two  points  distant 
from  each  other  by  X,  we  find  that  they  are  equal.  The  length  X 
is  called  the  wave  length,  and  the  displacements  at  any  instant 
repeat  themselves  at  intervals  of  a  wave  length.  If  we  use  ordi- 
nates  y  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x  to  represent  numerically  and 
in  sign  the  displacements  £,  which  are  really  to-and-fro  displace- 


Fig.  130. 

ments  along  the  axis  of  x,  the  curve  (Fig.  130)  represents  the  in- 
stantaneous condition  of  the  air  transmitting  the  waves. 

If  we  determine  a  particular  value  of  {  at  a  certain  point  Xo  and 
at  the  time  in,  we  see  that  this  same  value  will  be  obtained  at  a 
later  time  (o  +  fp  at  a  point  distant  from  Xo  by  such  a  distance  x  that 


to 

T' 


Xd 

X  ^ 


ta  +  T      Xo+x 


I 


X      X 
This  gives  -  =  ^  and  x/^  represents  the  velocity  with  which  the 

constant  value  of  f  proceeds  along  the  x  axis.  This  velocity  is 
the  velocity  of  the  wave.  As  the  last  formula  shows,  it  is  equal  to 
the  wave  length  divided  by  the  period. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  formula  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing only  serves  to  represent  the  characteristic  displacements 
occurring  during  the  passage  of  a  succession  of  simple  waves,  and 
does  not  explain  why  such  waves  can  be  set  up  and  maintained  in 
air  or  in  other  elastic  media. 
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Similarly  the  formula 


{  =  a  cos  2v 


(I 


*l) 


(82) 


represents  a  simple  wave  similar  to  the  one  we  have  been  considering,  except 
that  it  is  traveling  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  show  this  let  us  use,  as  before, 
T  to  represent  a  small  time  inten-al,  and  x  a  distance  measured  along  the  x-axis. 
Tlien  if  u  particular  value  of  4  is  chosen,  say  for  the  time  /»,  and  at  the  point  zt, 
this  value  will  be  found,  at  the  later  time  to  +  t,  at  a  point  Xq  4-  x,  given  by  the 
equation 

ta    ,  Xt      tt  +  r      Xt  +  X 


From  this  equation  we  get 


—  = ,  or  the  velocity  of  the  constant  value  of  (, 


,    Fig.  131 

along  the 


i-axis  are 
a  continuous  curve 


or  of  the  wave,  is  negative,  or  opposite  to  the  velocity  of  the  otbor  wave  form, 
and  is  of  the  same  numerical  value. 

2o6.  Dynamical  Equation  of  Wave  Transmission.  —  We  shall 
next  proceed  to  inve.stigate  the  dynamical  conditions  in  air  or  in 
any  similar  medium  when  a  disturbance 
like  that  described  in  §  204  is  set  up 
in  it.  Let  us  consider  the  air  at  some 
particular  instant,  at  which  the  dif- 
ferent displacements  of  the  layers  of  air 
represented  as  in  §  205  by  the  ordinate^  of 
(Fig.  131). 

We  first  fix  our  attention  upon  two  plane  layers  of  air  perpendicular  to  the 
z-axis,  one  of  them  originally  at  the  position  deeigimted  by  i,  the  other  at  the 

hpoaitjon  designated  by  i  +  c,  where  c  Is  a  small  distance.  In  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  air  the  first  layer  is  displaced  by  f,  corresponding  to  x,  the  second  layer 

I  is  displaced  farther  by  a  very  small  distance  that  depends  on  c.     Jf  we  use  e  to 

I  designate  the  rate  at  which  £  changes  as  x  increases,  we  have  ec  for  the  amount 

[  by  which  the  second  layer  moves  farther  than  the  first  one. 

We  next  fix  our  attention  on  two  similar  plane  layers,  a  little  farther  along 
the  axis,  at  the  small  distance  b  from  the  layers  just  considered.  In  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  air  the  second  layer  will  move  farther  than  the  first  one,  by 

'  an  amount  that  depends  on  c,  ivut  the  amount  by  which  the  second  layer  moves 
farther  than  the  firet  wnll  not  he  dc^gnatod,  as  in  the  other  rase,  simply  by  ec. 
To  get  the  true  quantity  equivalent  to  e  for  this  second  pair  of  layers  we  must 
notice  that  the  r,  or  the  rate  at  which  {  changes  with  x,  is  not  the  same  for  differ- 
ent values  of  x.  If  we  use  h  to  represejit  the  rate  at  which  e  changes  with  x,  we 
may  then  write  hb  for  the  difference  between  the  e  for  the  first  pair  of  layers  and 
the  e  for  the  second  pair.  The  amount  by  which  the  second  layer  in  this  second 
pair  moves  farther  than  the  first  will  be  given  by  (c  +  M>)  c. 

Now  the  portion  of  air  between  either  pair  of  layers  is  exerting  a  pressure 
different  from  the  original  general  preasure  po>  because  the  volume  of  that  portion 
is  altered.  If  we  consider  the  air  ari:>und  the  axis  of  x  to  he  in  the  shape  of  a 
cylinder  of  unit  cross  section,  the  original  volume  of  the  portions  between  the 
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two  layers  bounding  each  portion  will  b«  represented  by  c,  and  the  changes  of 
volume  by  ec,  and  (c  +  hb)  c  reflpectively.  The  elaalicity  E  of  the  air  is  the  ratio 
of  the  Increase  in  pressure  to  the  change  of  volume  per  unit  volume  (§  152). 
In  the  case  of  the  first  pair  of  layers,  if  pi  represents  the  pressure  between  tbesi, 

and  po  the  original  common  pressure,  we  have  E  =  ^ — —   or  pi  —  po  =  Et. 


Similarly  if  pj  represents  the  pressure  between  the  second  pair  of  layers,  we  have 
Pi  —  pt  "  E  (e -\-  hb).  The  ciifference  of  the  two  pressures  pj  and  pi  is  the  un- 
balanced pressure,  —  in  this  case,  with  unit  cross  section,  the  resultant  force,  — 
on  the  short  coluiriii  of  air  of  length  6  between  the  two  pairs  of  layers.  The  force 
acting  on  this  column  is  therefore  pi  —  pi  =  Ekb. 

If  we  use  /)  to  represent  the  density  of  the  air,  the  mass  m  of  the  column  of 
length  b  is  p6,  and  hence  the  acceleration  /  of  this  column,  or  the  ratio  of  the  force 
to  the  mass,  is 

y  ^   Pl   -   Pi 


P 


(83) 


This  is  the  so-called  differentiul  equation  of  wave  transmission,  in  which  the 
acceleration  of  each  [jortion  of  the  air  is  connected  witli  the  way  in  which  the 
displacements  of  successive  portions  differ  at  any  instant  along  the  Une  of  trans- 
mission. 

207.  Transmission  of  Waves  in  Air.  —  It  ia  not  possible  for  us 
to  deduce,  by  elementary  methods,  an  expression  for  tbe  motion 
of  the  layers  of  air  which  will  be  (•ompatiblc  with  Equation  83;  but 
by  following  a  procedure  essentially  similar  to  New'ton's,  we  may 
show  that  if  a  series  of  displacement's  of  the  sort  described  by 
Equation  81a  is  once  set  up  in  the  air,  the  changes  of  pressure 
along  the  column  of  air  are  such  as  to  maintain  a  simi)le  harmonic 
motion  of  each  layer  of  air  and  to  transmit  simple  harmonic  waves 
along  the  axis.  Furthermore,  it  will  result,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  investigation,  that  the  velocity  of  the  waves  will  be  equal  to 
the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  elasticity  of  the  air  to  its  density. 

A  comparison  of  the  way  in  which  the  quantity  A  has  been  defined  with  the 
way  in  which  acceleration  ia  defined  as  the  rate  at  which  the  velocity  v  changes 
with  tlic  time,  while  v  is  defined  as  the  rate  at  which  the  displacement  £  changes 
with  the  time,  will  alu>w  that  h  is  derivwl  from  the  changes  of  f  with  respect  to 
X  in  the  same  manner  as/  is  derived  from  tbe  changes  of  {  with  respect  to  I. 

We  now  suppose  that  at  a  particular  instant  the  {  at  any  point  in  the  air  is 
given  by 

t»a  cos  2,(1-?)- 

From  our  study  of  simple  harmonic  motion  ({  63)  we  know  that,  if  z  is  constant, 
the  acceleration  /  is  given  by 
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ISO  that  by  the  analog  between  the  derivation  of  /  and  the  derivation  oi  h,  we 
l-inay  write,  if  ( is  constant, 


Uaing  thia  value  for  h  in  Equation  S3  we  have 


(84) 

This  is  the  equation  defjning  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of  period  T  =  2ry  ~  j 

({66},  or  7"  =  X  \  ^-    The'asaumed  original  series  of  displacements  along  the 
a 

axis  will  therefore  initiate  and  maintain  simple  harmonic  motions  of  thia  period 
^in  each  layer  of  air. 

Our  study  of  Equation  81a  for  a  simple  harmonic  wave  has  shown  us  ($205) 
that  the  existence  of  such  motions  in  the  successive  layers  of  air,  with  phases 
determined  for  any  particular  value  of  x  by  the  successive  values  of  t,  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  a  train  of  simple  harmonic  waves  transmitted  along 
the  axis  with  a  velocity  given  by  X/T.  The  waves  resulting  from  the  assumed 
initial  disturbance  will  therefore  travel  along  the  axis  with  the  velocity 

f  =  v/f  •  («) 

2o8.  Fourier's  Theorem :  Superposition  of  SmaU  Vibrations.  — 
Though  our  discussion,  of  necessity,  has  been  restricted  to  a  special 
form  of  wave,  yet  the  result  we  have  reached  is  of  great  generality, 
and  applies  to  sound  waves  of  any  form.  That  this  is  true  depends 
first  upon  a  theorem  in  analysis  suggested  by  Daniel  Bernoulli,  and 
proved  many  years  afterwards  by  Fourier.  Fourier's  theorem  en- 
ables us  to  describe  any  initial  disturbance  of  a  medium,  provided 
it  either  is  periodic  or  can  be  thought  of  as  such,  as  the  sum  of  a 
.series  of  simple  harmonic  disturbances.  According  to  this  theorem, 
any  single  valued  periodic  function  can  be  analyzed  into  a  series  of 
simple  harmonic  functions,  whose  periods  are  equal  to  that  of  the 
^ven  function  divided  by  the  successive  cardinal  numbers. 

This  theorem,  therefore,  enables  us  to  treat  any  initial  state  of 
the  air  which  is  produced  by  a  sounding  lx)dy  as  an  assemblage 
^of  simple  harmonic  states  similar  to  the  one  which  was  assumed 
rin  our  study  of  the  velocity. 

To  transfer  this  analytical  resolution  of  the  disturbance  to 
the  dynamical  problem,  we  use  a  principle  enunciated  by  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  called  the  principle  of  the  superposition  of  small  vibrations. 
This  principle  may  be  described  as  follows: 

If  a  part  of  an  elastic  body  is  set  in  motion  by  two  or  more  dii 
turbances  reaching  it  at  the  same  instant,  its  displacement  wi 
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be  the  resultant  of  the  displacements  which  those  disturbances 
would  impart  to  it  if  they  were  to  affect  it  separately;  and  the 
disturbances  which  it  will  cause  in  the  parts  of  the  body  which 
lie  near  it  are  also  the  resultants  of  those  which  it  would  have 
caused  if  it  had  been  affected  by  each  of  these  disturbances  sep- 
arately. 

For  example,  if  a  sound  wave  is  produced  on  one  side  of  a  room,  it  will  pass 
across  the  room  and  affect  a  portion  of  the  air,  in  a  certain  place  and  at  a  given 
instant,  in  a  certain  way.  The  same  portion  of  air  will  be  affected  also  and  dif- 
ferently by  another  sound  wave  starting  from  the  other  side  of  the  room.  If 
both  waves  are  set  up  so  as  to  reach  the  chosen  portion  of  air  at  the  same  instant, 
it  will  be  disturbed  by  both  of  them,  bo  that  its  resultant  motion  is  a  combination 
of  the  two  motions  which  they  will  separately  produce.  The  two  components 
of  this  motion  affect  the  air  around  this  portion  independently,  and  each  of  the 
two  waves  travels  on  from  the  point  at  which  they  cross  each  other  without  being 
changed  in  any  way.  As  anotlier  example,  let  us  consider  a  point  ut  the  middle 
of  a  vibrating  string,  at  which  two  disturbances  from  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
string  arrive  at  the  same  instant.  These  two  disturbances  may  combine  so  aa 
to  moke  the  resultant  disturbance  of  the  point  double  that  which  it  would  acquire 
from  either  one  of  them,  or  they  may  combine,  if  they  are  of  the  same  magnitude 
and  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  the  resultant  disturbance  at  the  point  is  zero, 
or  the  resultant  may  have  any  intermeiliatc  value.  In  any  caee,  after  the  dis- 
turbance) have  piuised  the  point,  they  will  proceed  unchanged  by  any  action  of 
the  one  upon  the  other. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  the  question  of  the  transmission 
of  a  general  disturbance  of  any  form  through  an  elastic  medium, 
we  analyze  it  by  Fourier's  theorem  into  its  constituent  simple 
harmonic  waves.  By  the  principle  of  superposition  each  of  these 
will  proceed  through  the  medium  as  if  it  alone  were  present,  and 
the  disturbance  at  any  later  time  will  be  obtained  by  superposing 
them  in  their  new  positions.  Since  the  velocity  of  any  simple 
wave  is  independent  of  its  peculiar  period  and  wave  length,  and  of 
its  amplitude  also,  if  it  is  small,  and  depends  only  upon  the  elas- 
ticity and  density  of  the  medium,  all  such  waves  will  proceed  in 
the  same  medium  with  the  same  velocity.  The  constituent  waves 
of  which  the  initial  disturbance  is  composed  will  therefore  all  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  velocity,  so  that  they  will  always  remain  in 
the  same  relations  to  one  another  as  at  the  outset,  and  the  initial 
disturbance  will  proceed  with  the  same  velocity. 

209.  The  Velocity  of  Sound.  —  The  conclusion  that  the  velocity 
of  sound  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  elasticity  of 
air  to  its  density  was  the  principal  result  of  Newton's  study  of 
wave  motion.     The  same  general  formula  for  the  velocity  will 
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hold  for  any  other  medium  in  which  vibrations  of  a  similar  sort  are 
set  up. 

In  Newton's  time  the  elasticity  of  a  medium  which,  like  air, 
obeys  Boyle's  law,  was  thought  to  be  equal  to  its  pressure.  When 
Newton  used  this  value  of  the  elasticity  to  calculate  the  velocity  of 
sound,  he  obtained  a  value  for  it  which  was  less  than  that  which 
had  been  obtained  by  direct  experiment.  This  discrepancy  be- 
tween theory  and  experiment  was  removed  many  years  later  by 
Laplace,  who  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  elasticity  of  air 
is  equal  to  its  pressure  only  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
kept  constant.  Now  it  is  known  that  a  sudden  condensation  of 
air  will  raise  its  temperature  and  a  sudden  rarefaction  will  lower 
its  temperature.  The  condensations  and  rarefactions  which  con- 
stitute a  sound  wave  pass  through  the  air  so  rapidly  that  no  time 
is  given  for  the  equalization  of  the  differences  of  temperature  which 
they  produce,  so  that  the  elasticity  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  velocity  of  sound  is  one  determined  on  the  condi- 
tion that  heat  is  neither  received  nor  emitted  by  the  air.  The 
value  of  this  elasticity  for  air  has  been  measured  and  found  to  be 
equal  to  its  pressure,  multiplied  by  the  numerical  factor  1.405. 
With  this  value  of  the  elasticity,  the  calculattd  velocity  of  sound 
agreed  with  the  exi)erimental  value. 

To  calculate  the  velocity  of  sound,  we  are  given  the  numerical  factor  1.405, 
the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  1.0134  X  lO*  dynes  per  squiuxj  centimeter  and 
the  density  of  air  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  and  at  the  t«mj>erature 
of  melting  ice,  0.001203  grams  per  cubic  rentimeter.  From  these  data  we 
calculate  that  the  velocity  of  sound  equals  331.8  meten  per  second.         _ 

If  we  write  the  formula  for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  form  V  =  \     •  h> 

which  €  represents  the  numerical  factor  already  referred  to,  and  then  substitute 
for  p  its  value  m/v  obtained  from  the  definition  of  density,  using  m  to  deeignale 


a  fixed  mass  of  air  contained  in  the  variable  volume  t>,  we  obtain  V 


pv. 


Now  from  Boyle's  law  we  know  that  the  product  pt>  is  a  constant  at  a  fixed 
temperature,  and  therefore  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  will  be  the  same,  at  the 
aame  temperature,  whatever  be  its  density.  Thus  it  will  be  the  same  at  the 
highest  altitudes  as  it  is  at  the  sea  level.  From  the  original  formula  wc  learn 
that  the  velocity  of  sound  in  different  gases  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  roots  of  their  densities.  Thus  in  a  light  gas,  like  hydrogen  or  coal  gas, 
the  velu<'ity  is  greater  than  it  is  in  air. 

The  velocity  of  sound  was  determined  experimentally  by  Mer- 
senne,  by  noting  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  instant  at 
which  the  fla.sh  of  a  pistol  was  seen  and  the  instant  at  wbivb 
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report  was  heard.  By  using  sounds  of  different  intensities,  pro- 
duced by  a  cannon  and  a  pistol,  Gassendi  proved  that  the  velocity 
of  sound  is  independent  of  its  loudness.  That  it  is  also  independent 
of  it-s  pitch  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  different  tones  produced 
by  the  instruments  of  a  band  or  orchestra  do  not  lose  their  har- 
monious relations  when  heard  by  a  distant  observer.  The  state- 
ment that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  independent  of  its  loudness  is 
not  absolutely  correct.  Captain  Parry  relates  that  when  his  men 
were  engaged  in  gun  practice  in  the  still  air  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard  by  a  very  distant  observer  before  he 
heard  the  word  of  command  to  fire.  A  study  by  Earnshaw  of  the 
propagation  of  waves  through  air  ha,s  .shown  that  very  loud  sounds 
should  be  propagated  with  greater  velocities. 

The  mean  of  three  of  the  best  experimental  determinations  of  the 
velocity  of  sound  at  0°  C.  gives  the  value  331.5  meters  per  second. 

210.  Transmission  of  Waves  on  Strings.  —  If  a  string  or  cord, 
stretched  by  a  weight  or  otherwise,  is  given  a  smart  blow,  a  portion 
of  it  will  be  distorted,  and  the  distortion  will  travel  along  the 
string  with  a  constant  velocity.  The  displacements  of  the  dis- 
turbed parts  of  the  string  are  transverse  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  wave  travels,  but  otherwise  the  transmission  of  the  disturbance 
seems  to  be  in  general  similar  to  the  transmission  of  a  short  series 
of  waves  or  a  pulse  in  air. 

By  following  the  same  general  method  of  argument  as  that  used 
in  the  study  of  the  transmission  of  waves  in  air,  we  can  show 
that  if  the  string  is  thrown  into  a  sinusoidal  shape  by  a  train  of 
waves,  the  tension  in  it  will  give  rise  to  forces  which  act  on  each 
short  portion  or  element  of  the  string  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  an 
acceleration  proportional  to  its  displacement.  Its  motion  will  then 
be  simple  harmonic,  and  will  be  a  consequence  of  the  conditions  in 
the  string,  so  that  the  assumed  mode  of  motion  is  dynamically 
possible.  The  velocity  with  which  the  train  of  waves  will  travel 
along  the  string  will  be  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  tension  in 
the  string  divided  by  the  mass  of  unit  length  of  the  string. 

Consider  any  short  portion  or  element  of 
the  curved  p.irt  of  the  string  (Kig.  132)  of 
Icngtli  «.  If  p  represents  the  mass  of  unit 
length,  the  mass  of  the  element  is  equal 
to  ps.  The  element  18  drawn  inward  to- 
ward tlie  center  of  curvature  by  a  force 
which  is  the  reaultant  of  the  tensions  P  which  act  tangentially  upon  it  at  it« 
ends.    If  the  element  curves  so  that  the  angle  between  these  forces  ia   a, 


Fig.  132. 
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the  resultant  (Fig  133)  m  given  by  2P  rin,^  =Pa,  if  a  is  very  small,  so  that  the 

sine  may  be  set  equal  to  the  arc.    The  normals 

to  the  string  at  tlie  ends  of  the  element  make 

with  each  other  the  angle  a,  and,  if  the  element 

is  small,   they  will  meet  ut  a  point  which  is 

the  center  of  cun-ature  of  the  element.     The 

length  r  of  either  of  these  normals  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  element,  and 

we  have  «  =  ra.     Dividing  the  resultant  force  by  the  mass  of  the  element  to 

get  its  acceleration  /,  and  using  this  equation  to  eliminate  a,  we  have 


Fig.  133. 


P 

pr 


(86) 


We  cannot  handle  this  equation  generally  by  elementary  methods,  but  if  we 
assume  that  at  any  instant  t  the  displacement  is  given  by  the  equation 


a  cos2t 


a-i} 


_we  may  show,  as  in  the  similar  case  of  the  train  of  waves  in  air,  that  the  accel- 
ition  thus  represented  will  be  proportional  to  the  displacement,  and  will  thus 
ve  rise  to  simple  harmonic  motions  of  the  elements  of  the  string,  and  will  trans- 
mit waves  along  the  siring.  It  can  be  proved,  in  fact,  by  purely  mathematical 
calculutiuns,  that  if  the  elements  of  the  sinusoid  represented  by  the  assumed 
e<|uation  for  a  particular  value  of  /  never  depart  far  from  a  straight  line,  the 
displacement  and  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  are  connected  by  the 


relation  - 

r 


W 
X^''- 


Setting  this  value  of  1/r  in  the  equation  for  the  acceleration,  we  have 


(87) 


Strictly  speaking,  this  acceleration  is  along  the  normal  to  the  string,  but  in  the 
assumed  conditions  it  will  always  be  approximately  perpendicular  (b  tk^  un- 
disturbed string. 

The  acceleration  of  any  element  of  the  string  is  therefore  proportional  to  the 
displacement  of  the  element,  so  that  the  motion  of  each  element  is  simple  har- 
monic, and  the  motion,  once  set  up,  will  be  maintained  and  transmitted  in  a 


'^s 


train  of  waves.    The  period  of  the  simple  harmonic  motion  is  T 

»  X  ^  -p  ;  and  the  velocity  with  which  the  wave  is  transmitted  along  the  string  is 


X 

r' 


vr 


Since  this  velocity  is  independent  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  wave,  all  simple  waves  will  proceed  with  the  same 
velocity. 

By  Fourier's  theorem  (§  208)  any  irrcRular  series  of  displace- 
ments of  any  part  of  the  string  can  be  analyzed  into  a  series  of 
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simple  waves,  and  since  these  all  proceed  with  the  same  velocity, 
the  original  displacement  will  proceed   with  the  same  velocity,] 
and  will  always  remain  similar  to  itself. 

an.  Velocity  of  Waves  on  Strings.  —  The  velocity  of  any  disturbance 
which  is  Iranamitted  aluug  a  string  may  be  determined  by  an  artifice  which  ia 
of  sufficient  interest  to  receive  special  discussion.  If  a  disturbance  of  any  curved 
form  is  traveling  along  a  string  with  any  velocity,  and  if  the  string  itself  is  drawn 
unifonnly  in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  same  velocity,  the  forra  of  disturb- 
ance will  rptiiuin  fixeil  in  space. 

Consider  an  clement  of  the  string  (Fig.  134)  of  length  »,  and  with  a  radius  of 
curvature  r.     If  p  represents  the  mass  of  unit  length  of  the  string,  then  the  mass 

of  the  clement  is  given  by  p«.     As  in   §  210 
we  may  show  that  the  tension  P  in  the  string 
Xf        "^"^  produces   a   reaultiml    force    on   the   element 

directed  alon^  the  radius  of  curvature  given 
"*•     *•  by  Ps/t.      Now   the  elements  of   the   string 

which  are  moving  through  the  curved  parts  of  the  wave  form  are  constrained 
to  take  the  curved  path  at  each  point  by  this  force,  and  from  the  theorem  of 

Pa 

centripetal  force  (J  78)  we  have —  • 


4 


pgy* 

r 


From  this  we  obtain  immediately 


.  =  ^- 


The  interest  in  this  method  liea 


in  its  not  requiring  any  special  hypothesis  about  the  form  of  the  wave  or  dis- 
turbance on  the  string,  except  that  its  curvature  ia  assumed  to  be  everywhere 
finite. 

212.  Transmission  of  a  Disturbance.  —  It  is  a  matter  of  obser- 
vation that  any  disturbance  set  up  on  a  cord  or  strinR  will  travel 
along  it,  and  that  as  it  passes  any  point  the  string  at  that  point 
comes  to  rest,  and  remains  at  re.st  thereafter.  In  fact,  any  lim- 
ited wave  or  train  of  waves,  which  passes  through  or  along  a  body, 
leaves  each  point  of  the  body  at  rest  after  it  has  passed.  By  con- 
sidering the  special  case  of  the  string,  a  general  explanation  of 
this  important  fact  may  be  given,  though  a  full  discussion  of  it 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book.  Consider  a  string  (Fig.  135) 
of  which  a  portion  is  di.storted  from 
its  position  of  equilibrium  by  the 
arrival  of  a  wave  form  from  A .  At 
the  front  of  the  wave,  at  C,  the 
string  is  initially  at  rest,  and  the 
tension  in  the  string,  acting  along 
the  radius  of  curvature,  .sets  the  element  at  C  in  motion.  The 
motions  of  the  succeeding  elements  on  the  wave  at  any  instant 
are  determined  by  the  momenta  of  the  elements  and  the  forces 


Fig.  13S. 
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due  to  the  tension  which  act  on  them.  At  the  rear  of  the 
wave,  at  D,  the  element  is  moving  in  one  direction,  while  the 
radius  of  curvature,  along  which  the  force  acts,  is  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  force  just  suffices  to  annul  the  momentum,  and 
to  bring  the  element  at  D  to  rest.  When  the  wave  has  passed 
the  element  at  D,  it  does  not  affect  it  again. 

A  generally  similar  description  may  be  given  of  the  passage  of 
a  jndse  or  a  terminated  disturbance  through  air.  The  forces 
which  accelerate  the  successive  layers  of  air  in  the  pulse  arise 
from  pressure  differences  which  vary  from  layer  to  layer.  At  the 
front  of  the  wave  the  pressure  difference  acts  upon  a  layer  of  air 
initially  at  rest  and  sets  it  in  motion.  The  motion  of  the  succeed- 
ing layers  of  air,  at  any  instant,  is  determined  by  their  momenta 
and  the  pressure  differences  which  act  on  them.  At  the  rear  of 
the  wave  the  motion  of  the  layer  of  air  is  in  one  direction,  and 
the  pressure  difference  acts  in  the  opposite  direction .  The  pres- 
sure difference  just  suffices  to  annul  the  momentum  and  to  bring  the 
layer  to  rest. 

213.  Refiection  of  Waves.  —  When  a  sound  wave  in  air  meets 
a  solid  ob.stacle,  like  a  high  wall,  it  is  reflected  from  it;  that  is,  it  is 
turned  back  in  its  course  and  proceeds  from  then  on  in  a  reverse 
direction.  From  the  analogous  reflection  which  may  easily  be 
observed  when  the  waves  on  water  encounter  an  obstacle,  Vitru- 
vius  supposed  such  a  reflection  to  take  place  in  the  case  of 
sound,  and  explained  thereby  the  echo.  Observation  shows  that 
the  sound  wave  does  not  lose  its  essential  characteristics  by 
reflection. 

Reflection  of  sound  occurs  whenever  the  wave  meets  a  surface 
which  separates  the  medium  in  which  it  is  traveling  from  another 
one.  Two  cases  of  reflection  must  be  distinguished,  which  depend 
on  the  relations  of  the  motions  of  the  two  media  when  they  are 
transmitting  similar  sounds.     If  the  second  medium  is  made  up  of 


particles  which  move  over  longer  dis- 
tances (Fig.  136,  a)  than  those  of  the 
first  medium  do,  when  they  are  trans^ 
mitting   similar  sounds,   and    if    we 

ansider  that  portion  of  the  advancing 

pave  in  which  the  particles  of  the 
medium  are  being  pushed  forward,  it 
is  plain  that  when  it  rcache.s  the  surface  of  separation  (he  la.sl  layer 
of  particles  of  the  first  medium  will  move  farther  out  into  the  socon'' 
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than  they  would  have  done  if  the  first  medium  had  continued  further. 
With  respect  to  the  first  medium,  this  movement  of  the  last  layer 
may  be  looked  on  as  composed  of  two  movements,  one  equal  to 
that  which  the  other  particles  of  the  first  medium  have  executed, 
and  an  additional  movement  in  the  same  direction.  This  addi- 
tional movement  is  of  such  a  sort  as  to  start  a  movement  in  the 
first  medium,  proceeding  in  the  opposite  <lirection  to  that  of  the 
original  wave.  The  successive  displacements  caused  by  this  move- 
ment are  in  the  same  direction  in  space,  or  have  the  same  sign,  as 
the  displacements  in  the  original  movement  by  which  they  were 
produced.  This  sort  of  reflection  is  therefore  called  reflection  with- 
out change  of  sign.  Since  the  sign  of  the  displacement  remains  the 
same  when  the  phase  remains  unchanged,  this  kind  of  reflection  is 
also  called  reflection  mithout  change  of  phase. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  second  medium  is  one  whose  particles 
move  less  freely  (Fig.  136,  b)  than  those  of  the  first  medium,  a  for- 
ward displacement  is  diminished  when  it  comes  to  the  surface  of 
separation.  We  may  look  on  the  forward  displacement  of  the 
particles  of  the  first  medium  at  that  surface  as  composed  of  two 
displacements,  one  equal  to  the  original  forward  displacement,  the 
other  less  than  it  in  amount  and  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
displacement  in  the  opposit<e  direction  is  of  such  a  sort  as  to  produce 
a  movement  in  the  first  medium,  proceeding  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  original  wave.  In  this  case  the  reflection  is  said  to 
be  reflection  with  change  of  sign.  Since  the  sign  of  the  displacement 
changes  when  the  phase  is  reversed,  or  increased  by  the  angle  ir, 
this  kind  of  reflection  is  also  called  reflection  with  reversal  of 
phase. 

Similar  reflections  occur  of  the  waves  in  strings  or  other  bodies  in  which  such 
waves  may  bo  tran-smitted.  If  a  hea\'}'  string  is  fastened  at  one  end  by  a  long 
and  light  string  to  some  support  and  is  then  stretched  by  a  pull  by  the  hand 
on  the  other  end,  a  blow  on  it  near  the  hand  will  pro<luce  a  distortion  of  a  part 
of  the  string,  which  will  proceed  along  it  as  a  wave.  At  the  other  end  the  dis- 
tortion encounters  the  lighter  string,  in  which  freer  motion  is  possible,  with  the 
re.sult  that  the  end  of  the  string  moves  farther  out  than  the  intervening  parts 
have  done.  Thi.s  motion  ciin  be  considered  a-i  the  resultant  of  two  motions, 
one  like  that  in  the  re.st  of  the  string,  the  other,  an  additional  motion  in  the  same 
sense.  This  additional  motion  acts  as  an  initial  disturbance  and  is  transmitted 
along  the  string  toward  the  first  end  as  a  wave.  The  disturbance  is  reflected 
without  change  of  sign.  If  the  further  end  of  the  string  is  held  fast  by  a  solid 
clamp,  the  disturbance,  on  reaching  it,  is  reduced  to  nothing.  This  la  equiva- 
lent to  the  motion  that  would  be  obtained  by  the  superposition  of  two  tnotiona, 
one  like  that  on  Uic  rest  of  the  string,  the  other,  an  equal  additional  motion 
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in  the  opposite  sense.  This  additional  motion  acts  as  uii  initial  disturbance, 
and  is  traniimitted  along  the  string  toward  the  first  end  as  a  wave.  The  dis- 
turbance is  reflected  with  change  of  sign. 


EXAMPLES,  ZIV 

1 .  To  ihow  thai  the  energy  of  a  partide  moving  leith  a  rimpU  harmonic  motion 

of  given  period  it  proportional  to  the  /square  of  the  amplitude. 

Ira 
The  velocity  of  the  particle  at  the  middle  of  it«  path  (§  64)  is  »  =  -=j-,  and  if 

it4  mass  is  m,  its  kinetic  energy  at  that  point  is  \mifl  —  -=^  a'.     Now  this  kinetic 

energy  is  at  that  point  the  total  energy  of  the  particle,  so  that  with  a  given  value 
of  T,  the  energy  of  the  portifle  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  amplitude. 
If  the  mass  considered  is  the  mass  of  a  continuous  medium  of  density  p  con- 

tained  in  an  clement  of  volume  u,  its  energy  is  equal  to  -=^piMf, 

2.  To  inveatigatf.  the  conditions  of  reflection. 
Consider  a  cylinder  of  length  i'  equal  Xn  the  distance  traversed  by  the  wave  ' 

in  unit  time  or  to  the  velocity  of  the  sound  in  the  first  medium,  with  its  base 
on  the  surface  separating  the  two  me<lia.  When  a  train  of  waves  is  passing 
through  this  cylinder  the  energy  of  each  unit  volume  is  proportional  to  the  den- 
sity p  and  to  the  stjuare  of  the  amplitude  oi  of  the  vibration  (Example  1).  After 
reflection  this  energy  is  divided  between  this  cylinder,  in  which  is  contained  the 
energy  of  the  reflected  wave,  and  a  similar  cylinder  of  length  v',  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  the  second  medium.  Calling  the  densities  of  the  first  and  second  media 
p  and  p'  respectively,  and  the  amplitudes  in  the  reflected  and  transmitted  waves 
Ot  and  at  respectively,  we  may  form  the  equation 

rpai'  =  rpdj'  +  v'p'af. 

The  displacements  at  the  surface  of  separation  are  mechanically  continuous,  ao 
that  we  have  also 

a\  +af  =  a,. 
Prom  these  equations  we  get 


I  - 


o,  -<i,- 


up 


Vp 


U| 


2«i 


1  + 


vp 


Now  we  have  p  —  V  — ,  p'  =  \'  -j,  and  making  the  substitutions  we  have  finally 
/>  P 

--v/fv/? 


aj  =  a,- 


1  + 


v^lVf 


0% 


\  + 
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In  the  ordinary  case  of  reflection  in  air  by  a  solid  wall,  B'  and  p'  are  both  much 
greater  than  E  and  p.  In  that  cose  oi  is  negative  unci  nearly  equal  \o  at.  The 
reBmrtioo  takes  place  with  change  of  sign.  The  transmitted  amplitude  a%  ia 
mall. 
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In  the  case  of  reflection  in  the  solid  by  air,  we  have  at  positive  and  neaily 
equal  to  oi;  and  ai  nearly  equal  to  2ai.  The  reflection  takes  place  without 
change  of  sign. 

In  the  case  of  reflection  at  a  surface  separating  two  gases  under  the  same  pres- 
sure we  have  generally  E  °>  E',  and  the  amplitudes  depend  on  the  denaties  of 
the  gases.  If  the  second  gas  is  a  rare  one,  like  hydrogen  or  coal  gas,  p  >  p',  and 
ai  is  positive,  the  reflection  is  without  change  of  sign.  If  the  second  gas  is  dense, 
like  carbon  dioxide,  p  <  p',  and  at  is  n^ative,  the  reflecticm  is  with  change  <A 
sign.  If  p  =  p'  there  is  no  reflection,  and  a,  ==  ai;  the  wave  goes  on  without 
change. 


CHAPTER   XII 
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SOUNDING  BODIES 

214.  Resonance.  —  It  was  observed  by  Mersenne  that  if  two 
strings  are  tuned  to  the  same  pitch,  and  one  of  them  is  sounded, 
the  other  will  take  up  a  vibration  and  will  also  emit  a  sound.  The 
experiment  succeeds  especially  well  if  the  two  strings  are  mounted 
on  the  same  sounding  board.  It  was  also  observed  that  a  string 
will  be  set  in  vibration  if  another  string  is  vibrating  near  it  which 
is  tuned  to  the  octave  or  to  the  twelfth  of  the  tone  which  it  will 
emit.  This  general  phenomenon  of  the  excitation  of  vibrations  in 
bodies  by  the  vibrations  of  other  bodies  in  their  presence  is  called 
resonance. 

The  phenomenon  of  resonance  is  not  exhibited  by  strings  only, 
but  by  all  sorts  of  sounding  bodies.  Thus  one  tuning  fork  will 
respond  to  the  vibrations  of  another  which  is  in  unison  or  in  simple 
harmony  with  it,  and  a  column  of  air  will  respond  to  the  vibrations 
of  a  tuning  fork  or  of  a  string. 

To  explain  resonance  we  consider  the  effect  of  a  succession  of  small 
impulses  applied  to  a  string,  which  is  capable  of  regular  vibration, 
at  intervals  which  are  equal  to  the  natural  period  of  vibration. 
Such  impulses  are  applied  to  it  by  the  motions  of  the  air,  or  of  some 
vibrating  body,  like  the  sounding  board  which  supports  it,  and 
these  are  set  up  by  the  regular  vibrations  of  the  first  sounding 
body.  The  efifect  of  the  first  impulse  is  a  slight  disturbance  of  the 
string.  If  that  impulse  were  the  only  one  applied  to  it,  it  would 
execute  a  number  of  minute  vibrations  in  its  own  natural  period. 
A  second  impulse,  however,  is  applied  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
and  therefore  just  at  the  time  when  the  string  is  moving  through 
the  position  from  which  it  was  started  by  the  first  impulse.  The 
effect  of  the  second  impulse  is  added  to  that  of  the  first,  and  the 
vibration  of  the  string  is  increased  thereby.  As  the  successive 
impulses  are  applied  to  it,  each  at  the  time  when  its  action  will 
increase  the  vibration,  the  vibrations  become  greater  and  greater 
until  they  can  often  be  perceived  by  the  eye  and  can  be  heard  to 
give  forth  a  musical  tone. 

If  the  natural  period  of  the  string  is  not  equal  to  the  interva 
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between  the  impulses,  the  effect  of  the  first  impulse  will  again 
to  start  a  small  vibration,  but  each  impulse  following  the  first  will 
be  applied  at  a  time  which  departs  more  and  more  from  that  at 
which  the  string  is  in  such  a  position  that  its  vibrations  are  increased 
by  the  impulses.  For  example,  if  the  string  naturally  executes  200 
complete  vibrations  in  a  second,  and  if  the  sounding  body  which 
sends  impulses  to  it  executes  201  complete  vibrations  in  a  second, 
the  second  impulse  is  applied  one  two-hundredth  of  a  second  before 
the  first  natural  vibration  of  the  string  would  bring  it  to  its  most 
favorable  position,  the  third  impulse  is  applied  two  two-hundredths 
of  a  second  too  soon,  and  so  on,  tlie  successive  impulses  being  ap- 
plied at  times  in  which  the  position  of  the  string  is  less  and  less 
favorable.  After  100  vibrations  have  been  executed,  the  impulse 
which  tends  to  move  the  string  in  one  sense  is  applied  to  it  just 
when  it  is  moving  in  an  opposite  sense,  and  so  its  effect  is  to  de- 
stroy the  original  vibration.  Thus  the  string  will  not  respond,  and 
resonance  will  not  occur,  unless  the  string  has  the  same  period  of 
vibration  as  the  sounding  body.  ^| 

When  a  string  is  made  to  respond  to  the  vibrations  of  a  bod^^ 
which  is  emitting  the  octave  of  the  fundamental  tone  which  the 
string  emits,  the  tone  emitted  by  the  string  is  also  the  octave.      Il|^| 
this  case,  as  was  shown  by  Noble  and  Pigot,  and  afterwards  by^^ 
Sauveur,  the  string  is  vibrating  in  two  portions.      Its  middle  point 
is  at  rest,  and  each  half  of  it  vibrates  as  if  it  were  an  independent 
string,  with  its  natural  period  of  vibration.     When  the  resonance 
of  a  string  is  produced  by  a  body  sounding  the  twelfth  of  the  funda- 
mental tone  of  the  string,  the  responding  string  vibrates  in  three 
equal  parts.     At  two  points,  which  divide  it  into  these  three  equa^H 
parts,  the  string  is  at  rest.  ^| 

These  points  at  which  the  string  is  at  rest,  when  it  is  emitting 
a  tone  which  is  higher  than  its  fundamental,  are  called  nodes.  The 
vibrating  portions  between  the  nodes  are  called  initral  segfnents  or 
loops.  The  tones  which  a  string  will  emit,  when  it  vibrates  in 
parts  which  are  fractional  parts  of  its  whole  length,  are  calle<l^H 
harmonics,  partial  tones,  or  overtones.  ^| 

An  acute  ear  may  detect  that  when  a  string  is  emitting  its  funda- 
mental tone,  it  is  also  emitting  some  of  its  harmonics.  This  obser- 
vation was  made  by  the  investigators  whose  names  have  already 
been  mentioned.  It  shows  that  the  vibration  of  a  string  may 
much  more  complicated  than  the  simple  vibration  which  we  ha 
assumed  so  far  to  be  the  one  executed  by  it. 
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'  In  general,  what  has  been  said  of  a  string  with  respect  to  resonance 
and  with  respect  to  the  production  of  liarmonics,  not  only  singly 
but  also  in  combination  with  fundamental  tones,  may  be  said  of 
all  sorts  of  sounding  bodies. 

In  very  many  cases  a  body  which  is  connected  with  another  that 
is  vibrating  will  be  forced  into  vibrations.  It  has  been  shown  in 
Examples,  V,  4  that  the  period  of  such  forced  vibrations  is  that  of 
the  applied  force,  so  that  the  sound  produced  from  these  forced 

brations  will  be  of  the  same  pitch  as  that  emitted  from  the  original 
vibrations.  When  a  natural  period  of  vibration  of  the  body  is  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  applied  force,  the  amplitude 
may  become  considerable,  and  the  sound  emitted  very  much 
increased  in  intensity.  Stretched  membranes  or  plates  have  a 
large  number  of  natural  periods  of  vibration,  and  they  are  ac- 
cordingly used  to  increase  the  sound  emitted  by  many  musical 
instruments. 

215.  Sounding  Bodies.  —  The  phenomena  which  have  now  been 
described  directed  attention  to  the  mode  of  vibration  of  sounding 
bodies.  It  was  generally  assumed,  in  the  earlier  study  of  this 
subject,  that  the  motion  of  each  part  of  the  body  is  a  simple  har- 
monic motion.  Brook  Taylor  showed  that  such  a  motion  would 
maintained  by  a  string  stretched  between  two  fixed  points,  if 
its  original  displacement  from  its  position  of  equilibrium  were  such 
as  to  make  it  coincide  with  one  of  the  arcs  of  a  sinusoid.  A  string 
vibrating  in  this  manner  will  give  its  fundamental  tone. 

The  simultaneous  production  of  the  fundamental  tone  and  of 
me  or  more  overtones  loy  the  same  vibrating  string,  or  in  general 
ly  a  sounding  body,  forces  us  to  admit  that  the  vibrations  of  the 

dy  are  not  simple  harmonic  vibrations. 

We  may,  however,  by  Fourier's  theorem  (§  208)  analyze  the 
original  displacement  of  the  string  into  a  series  of  simple  harmonic 
displacements,  and  on  the  principle  of  superposition  (§  208)  we 
may  assert  that  whatever  is  true  for  one  such  simple  displacement 
will  be  true  for  all  of  them;  so  that  if  a  simple  harmonic  displace- 
ment will  give  rise  to  a  regular  vibration  of  a  definite  period,  each 
of  the  displacements  into  which  the  given  displacement  is  analyzed 
will  give  rise  to  a  vibration  of  a  definite  period.  These  vibrations 
will  combine  to  produce  a  general  vibration  which,  while  not  simple 
harmonic,  is  yet  periodic,  and  «-ill  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again  with  a  period  which  is  that  of  the  fundamental  mode  of 
vibration. 
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The  moet  direct  method  of  handling  the  problems  presented  by  BOtmdiiig 
bodies  would  be  for  us  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Taylor,  and  find  an  initial 
set  of  displacements  in  the  body,  consistent  with  the  terminal  conditions,  which 
would  be  such  as  to  initiate  and  maintain  simple  harmonic  motions  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  body.  We  may  avoid  doing  this,  which  necessitates  the  independ- 
ent study  of  each  case  presented  by  a  sounding  body,  by  the  use  of  an  alternative 
method,  for  which  our  previous  study  has  already  prepared  us. 

3i6.  Supetposition  of  Oppositely  Moving  Wares.  —  We  have 
seen  (§  210)  that  the  resultant  forces  acting  on  each  element  of  a 
string  which  is  initially  shaped  In  the  form  of  a  sinusoid  will  be 
such  as  to  set  up  and  maintain  simple  harmonic  motions  in  each 
element,  and  to  transmit  along  the  string  in  the  positive  direction 
a  train  of  waves  of  which  the  equation  is 


yi  =  acos2T\=i-^- 


It  is  evident  on  inspection  that  a  similar  initial  displacement  will 
also  set  up  and  transmit  along  the  string  in  the  negative  direction 
a  train  of  waves  of  which  the  equation  is  (§  205) 


j/j  =  aco82T^y-f5j, 


Now  by  the  principle  of  superposition  these  two  trains  of  waves 
can  exist  in  the  string  at  once,  and  we  can  find  the  resultant  dis- 
placement of  each  element,  or  the  mode  of  vibration  of  the  string, 
by  adding  these  displacements. 


We  have  j/i  =  aco82T Ij,  —  rj 


OC  t  X  t 

=  acos  2t -  cos27r  ■=,  +  asin2T r-  sin2ir  „ > 


yi  =  aco82T\^j,  +  ^j 


X  t  X  t 

=  ±  acos2ir  -  cos2x  ^T  asin2jr  -  sin27r  =  • 

Using  either  the  upper  or  lower  signs  in  the  value  of  j/j  we  get 

X  t 

J/  =  2/i  +  I/2  =  2acos2ir-cos27r=i>  (89a) 

or 

X  t 

y  =  yi  +  J/2  =  2asin2ir-sin2T=i*  (89b) 
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The  displacements  described  by  these  equations  are  those  of 
points  having  simple  harmonic  motions  of  the  same  period,  and  in 
the  same  phase,  but  differing  in  amplitude  in  a  way  that  depends 
upon  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  origin.  The  general  ex- 
pression for  the  amplitude,  if  we  take  the  first  value  of  y,  is 
2a  cos  2irx/X.  The  distance  x  may  have  such  a  value,  say  x  =  X/4, 
that  cos  2tj;/X  =  cos ir/2  =  0.  The  point  at  that  distance  will  thus 
have  zero  amplitude,  or  will  always  be  at  rest.  If  we  proceed 
further  along  the  string  by  the  distance  X/'2,  so  that  i  =  3X/4, 
cos2tz/X  =  cos3jr/2  =  0,  we  find  another  point  which  is  always  at 
rest;  and  similar  points  at  rest  will  be  found  at  intervals  of  half  a 
wave  length  along  the  whole  string.     These  points  are  called  nodes. 

At  the  origin,  where  x  =  0,  the  amplitude  of  the  point  is  2a.  At 
a  point  on  the  string  at  the  distance  x  =  X/2  from  the  origin,  we 
have  cos 2jrj;/X  =  COST  =  — 1,  so  that  the  displacement  is— 2a, 
when  that  at  the  origin  is  +2o.  At  the  point  distant  from  this 
one  again  by  X/2,  we  have  cos  2;rj/X  =  cos27r  =  -|- 1 ,  so  that  the  dis- 
placement at  that  point  is  +  2a.  The  plus  and  minus  values  of  the 
displacement  2a  will  alternate  along  the  string  at  points  which  are 
distant  from  each  other  by  half  a  wave  length.  These  points  are 
called  antinodas.  The  general  moving  portion  of  the  string  be- 
tween any  two  nodes  is  called  a  ventral  segment.  The  disturbances 
of  the  string  described  by  our  equations  are  called  standing  or 
stationary  waves. 

We  may  represent  the  condition  of  the  string  when  stationary 
aves  exist  in  it  by  a  diagram  (Fig.  137)  in  which  the  lines  are 


^t! 

^on( 


Pic  137. 

drawn  to  represent  the  shapes  of  the  string  at  two  instants,  those 
of  maximum  displacement  on  either  side  of  the  undisturbed  string. 

The  points  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  are  the  nodes.  The  points  I,  tn,  n,  etc., 
halfway  between  them,  are  the  antinodes.  It  will  be  noticed  from 
the  diagram,  and  may  be  proved  from  the  way  in  which  the  .sign 
f  y  changes  as  x  passes  through  a  node,  that  the  displacements  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  node  have  opposite  signs.  If  those  on  the 
One  side  are  elevated  at  a  particular  instant  alx)ve  the  line  of  the 

disturbed  string,  those  on  the  other  side,  at  the  saiue  instant, 
are  correspondingly  depressed. 
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Exactly  similar  nodes  and  ventral  segment*  are  obtained  by  the 
study  of  the  second  form  of  the  equation  for  the  displacement. 
They  differ  from  the  first  set  only  in  their  distances  from  the 
origin. 

In  the  same  way  we  may  treat  the  case  of  two  oppositely  movir 
waves  in  a  column  of  air,  and  obtain  for  the  resultant  displacement 
in  different  cases  the  equations 


(  =  2a  co82ir  -  cos2)r  „, 

X  t 

{  =  2a  8m2ir  -  sm2T  „ 


(90a) 


(90b) 


There  will  be  nodes,  antinode.s,  and  ventral  segments  in  the  col- 
umn of  air,  which  can  be  represented  bj'  the  same  diagram  as 
that  we  have  drawn  for  the  waves  on  a  string,  if  we  use  the  lateral 
displacement  y  in  the  diagram  to  represent  the  longitudinal  dis- 
placement f.  In  this  case,  since  the  displacements  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  node  have  opposite  signs,  the  layers  of  air  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  node  are  approaching  it  or  moving  away  from  it  at 
the  same  time  and  the  air  around  the  node  undergoes  alternate 
condensations  and  rarefactions.  At  the  antinodes  the  layers  of  aifj 
move  through  the  longest  paths,  but  there  is  no  change  of  density 
there. 

217.   Stationary  Waves  on  Strings.  —  To  apply  the  results  now 
obtained  to  the  case  of  the  vibrations  of  a  string  we  must  first  ex- 
plain how  the  two  oppositely  moving  trains  of  waves  assumed  in^_ 
the  discussion  can  be  set  up  on  the  string.     To  do  this  we  use  th«^| 
conception  that  each  advancing  wave,  in  fact,  each  displacement 
of  each  advancing  wave,  is  reflected  at  the  ends  of  the  string,  and 
returns  as  a  reflected  wave,  or  as  a  reflected  displacement.     la  the'^| 
case  of  the  string  the  reflection  is  with  change  of  sign  at  both  ends. 

A  general  description  may  be  of  service  in  making  it  clear 
that  such  reflections  will  account  for  the  regular  vibrations  of  a 
string 

Suppose  that  a  stretched  string  is  plucked  near  one  of  its  ends. 
The  disturbance  produced,  which  we  may  call  an  eleimtion,  runs 
along  the  string  to  the  other  end  as  a  simple  wave,  where  it  meets 
the  rigid  support  in  which  that  end  of  the  string  is  held.  It  is 
therefore  reflected  with  change  of  sign  and  comes  back  as  a  rfepres-^B 
sion.  It  is  again  reflected  at  the  end  from  which  it  started,  and 
becomes  there  an  elevation,  which  proceeds  along  the  string  again, 
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as  has  already  been  described.  The  string  is  thus  set  in  vibration. 
If  the  part  of  the  string  which  was  first  plucked  is  plucked  again 
and  again,  at  times  coinciding  with  those  of  the  return  of  the 
reflected  wave  to  the  place  of  origin,  the  successive  disturbances 
will  be  superposed  and  the  vibration  will  be  increased.  If  the 
impulses  are  applied  to  the  string  twice  as  often,  so  that  the  advanc- 
ing wave  reaches  the  other  end  of  the  string  just  as  the  second 
impulse  is  applied,  the  elevation  produced  by  the  second  impulse, 
and  the  depression  due  to  the  first  impulse  after  reflection,  will 
meet  in  the  middle  of  the  string,  and  the  point  at  which  they  meet 
will  not  be  disturbed.  It  will  remain  undisturbed  as  the  successive 
elevations  and  depressions  pass  through  it,  while  the  parts  of  the 
string  on  either  side  of  it  will  vibrate.  If  the  impulses  are  applied 
three  times  as  often  as  in  the  first  case,  there  will  be  two  points, 
dividing  the  string  into  three  equal  parts,  at  which  elevations  and 
depressions  will  meet,  and  which  will  consequently  remain  at  rest. 
Similar  statements  may  evidently  be  made  for  disturbances  applied 
more  frequently  still,  if  only  the  time  between  them  is  some  frac- 
tional part  of  the  time  required  by  the  original  disturbance  to 
traverse  the  length  of  the  string.  The  points  at  which  the  string 
is  at  rest  are  the  nodes,  the  parts  between  them,  the  ventral  seg- 
ments. The  disturbance  on  the  string  by  which  its  parts  are  kept 
in  uniform  vibratory  motion  is  the  standing  or  stationary  wave. 

The  disturbance  usually  impressed  upon  a  string  is  not  an  im- 
pulse at  one  point,  but  a  genera!  displacement  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  string,  or  even  of  the  whole  string  at  once.  By  the 
use  of  the  principle  of  superposition,  we  see  that  the  disturbance 
of  each  part  of  the  string  will  be  transmitted  independently  in  the 
way  already  described  for  a  simple  disturbance,  and  nodes  will  be 
produced  when  the  period  of  the  original  disturbance  has  any  one 
i  of  the  values  already  indicated  in  the  preceding  discussion. 

In  the  vibrating  gtring,  which  is  riamped  between  two  fixed  supports,  there  k 
a  node  at  each  end.     From  Fig.  137.  we  see  that  these  conditions  may  he  Katiafied 


FIs.  137. 

when  the  length  of  the  string  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  two  nodee,  such  as 
ab,  or  to  any  multiple  of  that  distance.  The  distance  l)ct  ween  two  nodes  is  half 
the  wave  length  of  the  wave  on  the  string,    A  string  of  fixed  length  /  may  there- 
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fore  be  made  to  vibrate  by  waves  whose  lengths  arc  connected  with  the  leng 

of  the  string  by  the  equations  2/  =  X,  =  2X,  =  3Xi  =  .  .  ,  nX«,    Further,  since  tiie 

IP      Xi>        2/ 
velocity  of  a  wave  on  the  string  is  given  (§211)  bv  i/  —  =  sr  =  -art  the  fre- 

»  P       In      nl n      _ 

I  '  P  ^^J 

quency,  or  the  reciprocal  of  the  period,  is  given  in  general  by  =-  =  ;rj  1/  —  •       ^H 

Tlie  fundamental  tone  of  the  string  is  given  by  the  vibration  corresponding 
to  the  longest  wave  that  can  subsist  in  it.     The  wave  length  of  this  fundamental 


tone  is  Xi  =  2i,  or  is  twice  the  length  of  the  string,  and  it«  frequency  '^  »r  =  ^  i/ 

This  formula  for  the  frequency  contains  the  relations  between  the  frequency' 
and  the  tension,  the  length  of  the  string  and  its  mass  per  unit  length  which  were 
discovered  by  Mersenne  and  others  (§2()3). 

The  frequencies  given  by  other  values  of  n  are  the  frequencies  of  the  har- 
monics which  can  subsist  on  the  string.  Since  n  may  be  any  number,  any  one 
of  the  hamionlos  may  be  set  up  on  the  string.  Furthermore,  by  the  principle 
of  superposition  the  various  possible  harmonics  may  suljsist  on  the  string  together, 
and  the  string  may  give  out  itj<  fundamental  and  all  the  harmonics.  When  tl 
string  is  bowed  or  plucked  the  vibration  is  generally  at  first  very  complex,  but 
the  internal  friction  and  the  loss  of  energy  to  the  air  soon  cut  down  the  vibrations 
which  give  the  higher  harmonics  and  the  sound  becomes  more  and  more  simple. 

From  the  diiignirii  (Fig.  137)  it  can  be  seen  at  once  that,  when  I  =  -^ ,  there  are 

in  all  n  +  1  nodes  on  the  string,  and  n  ventral  segments. 

The  formula  for  the  displacement  which  embodies  the  conditions  of  \nbratioii' 

which  we  have  now  deduced  is  in  the  general  case,  when  I  =  — '  and  -jt  =  ^,\ 
y  =  2a  sin  2t  — Bin  2jr  =r  • 

An  in 

in  which  the  values  of  ^n  and  Tn  may  be  substituted  to  show  how  the  displacement 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  string  and  tlie  number  of  ventral  segments  into 
which  it  is  divided. 


m 

ere^n 


2i8.   Stationary  Waves  in  Pipes.  —  The  waves  in  a  pipe  are  dm 

to  the  vibrations  of  the  column  of  air  in  the  pipe.  In  the  case  of 
the  open  pipe,  in  which  the  column  of  air  is  in  free  contact  with  the 
external  air  at  both  its  ends,  the  friction  of  the  particles  in  the] 
pipe  against  the  walls  ]»its  the  air  in  the  column  under  so  much 
restraint  that  the  reflection  at  the  ends  is  at  the  surface  of  a  medium 
which  is  more  free,  and  is  therefore  reflection  without  change  of 
sign.  The  layers  of  air  at  the  ends  of  the  column  have  as  large  an 
amplitude  of  vibration  as  any  jjart  of  the  column. 

From  Fig.  137  we  see  that  these  conditions  may  be  sattsGed  when  the  length 
of  the  pipe  ia  equal  tit  (he  distaniv  between  two  iiiilinodes,  such  us  Im,  or  to  any 
multiple  of  that  distani-e.  The  di!<t!iin"e  between  two  antinodes  is  half  the  wave 
length  of  the  wave  in  air.    A  column  of  air  in  a  pipe  of  fixed  length  I  may  there- 
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» 


f^  be  made  to  vibrate  by  waves  whose  lengths  are  ooanected  with  the  length  of 
the  pipe  by  the  equations 

2i  =  Ai  =  2Xi  =  3X|=   ■  •  •  nX,. 
I  m  n  o 


21 


X, 
Tn 


Fig.  137 

Further,  since  the  velocity  of  a  wave  in  air  is  given  (§  207)  by  v  —  = 

_  P 

the  frequency  is  given  in  general  by  j^  =  si  y  ~ ' 

The  fundamental  tone  of  the  pipe  is  given  by  the  vibration  whoso  wave  length 

I         \  ,  1 E 
ia  X|  —  2{,  and  whose  frequency  is  sr  =  S7  V  ~'    The  shorter  wavc«,  correspond- 

i  1       M  ^    p 

ing  to  the  other  values  of  n,  give  the  harmonics.  Since  n  may  have  any  value, 
any  one  of  the  harmonics  can  Ix;  emitted  by  an  open  pipe;  and  more  generally, 
on  the  principle  of  superposition,  the  open  pipe  can  emit  a  fundamental  tone 
and  an  its  harmonics. 

Inspection  of  the  diagram  will  show  that,  when  I  =  -~ ,  there  are  n  + 1 

antinodes,  and  n  nodes  in  an  open  pipe. 

The  formula  for  the  displacement,  which  embodies  the  conditions  of  vibration 


nX» 


which  we  have  now  deduced,  is  in  the  general  cose,  when  I  =  —^  and 


1 


n     /E 


y  =  2aco8  2»-  — cofl2»-=-> 


I 


2     ■ —  Tn     21 
J_ 

Xn  Tn 

in  which  the  values  of  Xn  and  Tn  may  be  substituted,  to  show  how  the  displace- 
ment depends  on  tlie  length  of  the  pipe  and  on  the  number  of  half  wave  lengths 
contained  in  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  closed  or  stopped  pipe,  reflection  still  occurs  at 
the  open  end  without  change  of  sign,  but  at  the  stopped  end  the 
layer  of  air  next  the  solid  boundary  is  necessarily  at  rest,  and 
reflection  occurs  there  with  change  of  sign.  There  must  therefore 
be  an  antinode  at  one  end  and  a  node  at  the  other. 

From  Fig.  137  we  sec  that  these  conditions  may  be  satisfied  when  the  length 
of  the  pipe  is  equal  to  tlie  distimce  between  an  antinode  and  a  node,  such  as  lb, 
or  to  any  odd  multiple  of  that  distance.  The  distjuice  from  an  antinode  to  a 
no<Je  is  a  quarter  of  the  wave  length  of  the  wave  in  air.  A  column  of  air  in  a 
pipe  of  fixed  Kmgth  /  may  therefore  lie  made  to  vibrate  by  waves  whose  lengths 
are  connected  with  the  length  of  the  pipe  by  the  wjuations  4/  =  x,  =  3Xi  =  5Xj  » 
.  .  .  (2n  —  l)\iii-i.     As  in  the  case  of  the  open  pipe,  the  frequency  is  given 

•    .1.               1          I        1  2n  -  \  JE 

m  the  general  case  by  =; =      /i  —  i/  ~  • 

The  fundamental  tone  is  given  b^  the  vibration  whose  wave  length  is  Xi  —  4/, 

1       1    /e 
whose  frequency  is  =-  =  ri  V  ""  •    "^^  frequency  of  the  fundamental  from 
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a  stopped  pipe  ia  half  that  of  the  fundamental  from  an  open  pipe  of  the  same 
length,  and  the  tone  is  conise<)uently  an  octave  lower. 

The  shorter  waves,  correupundiug  to  the  other  values  of  n,  give  the  harmonica. 
Since  their  frequencies  are  the  odd  multiples  of  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental, 
the  stopped  pipe  emits  only  the  odd  harmonics. 

From  the  diagram  (Fig.  137)  it  can  be  seen  atonce  that,  when  I  =  ^ — 7 — ■  \tn-t, 

there  are  in  all  n  antinodea,  and  n  nodes  in  a  stopped  pipe. 

The  formula  for  the  displacement,  which  embodies  the  conditions  of  vibration 

n       I 

which  we  have  now  deduced,  is  in  the  general  caae,  when  I  =  ~—j —  Xin-i,  aBd_ 


1 


2n- 


r»-x 


il    Vp- 


X  t 

y  =  2a  cos  2t  .- ■  cos  2w  •= » 

AJn— 1  I  «ii-l 

in  which  the  values  of  Xin-i  and  Tm-i  may  be  substituted. 

219.  The  Production  of  Vibrations.  —  In  order  to  develop  sta- 
tionary waves,  it  is  nut  necessary  to  apply  to  the  body  impulses 
which  are  properly  timed.  It  is  sufficient  to  apply  a  large  number 
of  impulses,  among  which  there  will  be  many  which  occur  at  the 
proper  times.  As  has  already  been  explained  in  §  214,  the  body 
will  respond  to  those  impulses,  and  will  not  be  affe-cted  by  the 
others.  For  example,  when  a  bow  is  drawn  across  a  violin  string, 
the  impulses  which  it  applies  to  the  string  have  no  regularity,  yet 
the  string  responds  to  those  which  occur  at  intervals  corresponding 
to  its  fundamental  period,  and  also  to  those  occurring  at  intervals 
corresponding  to  the  periods  of  some  of  its  harmonics.  Those 
harmonics  cannot  occur  which  would  establish  nodes  or  fixed 
points  in  that  part  of  the  string  which  is  kept  moving  by  the 
bow. 

Similarly  the  confused  noise  made  by  blowing  upon  the  lip  of  an 
organ  pipe  does  not  itself  produce  the  sensation  of  a  clear  tone,  but 
among  the  many  vibrations  contained  in  it,  those  corresponding 
to  the  fundamental  of  the  pipe  and  its  harmonics  are  selected 
and  enhanced  by  the  resonance  of  the  column  of  air  in  the 
pipe. 

220,  Longitudinal  Vibrations  of  Rods.  —  A  long  rod  of  wood, 
glass,  or  metal,  if  clamped  in  the  middle  and  set  in  vibration  by 
Btroking  it  along  its  length,  will  execute  vibrations  and  will  main- 
tain stationary  waves  similar  to  those  of  the  open  pipe.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  air  in  the  pipe,  the  length  of  the  wave  in  the  material 
of  which  the  rod  is  composed,  whose  period  is  that  of  the  emitted 
tone,  is  twice  the  length  of  the  rod. 
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Ad  arrangement  by  which  the  velocity  of  sound  in  a.  solid  may  be  determined, 
depending  upon  thus  fact,  was  invented  by  Kundt.      It  consists  (Fig.  138)  of 
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a  rod  of  the  material  under  investigation,  clamped  in  the  middle,  and  with  one 
end  inserted  lightly  through  a  cork,  which  closes  one  end  of  a  glass  tube.  Fine 
light  powder  is  8cattere<i  within  the  tube,  and  ita  other  end  is  closed  with  a  loosely 
fitting  cork,  that  can  be  moved  up  and  down  in  it.  When  the  rod  is  made  to 
vibrate  'longitudinally,  vibrations  of  the  same  period  are  impressed  upon  the 
column  of  mr  in  the  tube,  and  by  setting  the  movable  cork  at  the  right  place, 
they  may  be  made  to  set  up  standing  waves  in  the  tube.  These  waves  stir  up 
the  powder  which  has  been  scattered  in  the  tube,  and  arrange  it  in  a  regular 
pattern,  from  which  the  positions  of  the  nodes  may  be  determined,  and  so  the 
length  of  the  wave  in  air,  whose  period  is  that  of  the  tone  emitted  by  the  vibrat- 
ing rod.  Since  the  length  of  the  corresponding  wave  in  the  rod  is  twice  the 
length  of  the  rod,  the  ratio  between  tmce  the  length  of  the  rod  and  the  length 
of  the  wave  in  air  is  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  rod  to  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  air.  If  some  gas  other  than  air  is  used  in  the  tube,  the  wave  length 
determined  in  it,  compared  with  the  wave  length  pro<luceti  in  air  by  similar 
vibrations  of  the  rod,  affords  a  means  of  determining  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the 
gas  and  so  of  testing  Newton's  formula. 

331.  Transverse  Vibrations  of  Rods.  —  If  a  rod  is  clamped  at 
one  end,  it  may  be  made  to  execute  transverse  vibrations,  which 
will,  if  sufficiently  rapid,  give  rise  to  a  musical  tone.  When  the 
rod  is  emitting  its  fundamental  tone,  there  is  a  node  at  the  end  at 
which  it  is  fixed.  The  first  harmonic  which  is  developed  in  such  a 
rod  is  about  three  octaves  higher  than  the  fundamental. 

When  a  rod  which  is  free  at  both  ends  vibrates  transversely,  it 
develops  two  nodes,  which  are  distant  from  the  ends  about  two- 
ninths  the  length  of  the  rod.  The  rod  may  be  supported  at  the 
points  where  these  nodes  occur  without  interfering  with  its  vibra- 
tions. If  the  rod  is  bent  in  the  middle,  the  two  nodes  approach 
each  other,  until,  when  the  two  halves  are  parallel,  the  nodes  are 
very  near  together.  The  tuning  fork  is  an  example  of  a  rod  bent 
in  this  manner.  As  the  ends  of  the  fork  swing  toward  each  other, 
the  middle  of  the  fork,  to  which  is  attached  the  stem  or  handle, 
moves  downward.  .4a  the  ends  move  apart,  the  middle  of  the 
fork  moves  upward.  Thu.s,  if  the  fork  is  sounding,  and  the  handle 
is  brought  down  on  a  table,  it  will  tap  the  table  top  at  regular 
intervals.  The  vibrations  thus  imparted  to  the  table  are  com- 
municated from  it  to  the  air,  and  thus  the  volume  of  sound  emitted 
by  the  fork  is  considerably  increased. 
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222.  Vibrations  of  Plates.  —  Stationary  waves  may  also  be  de- 
veloped in  plates  of  metal  or  glass,  which  are  firmly  clamped  at 
some  one  point  and  are  bowed  or  stroked  at  some  point  on  the 
edge.  The  nodes  of  the  waves  thus  produced  are  detected  by 
sprinkling  a  little  sand  over  the  plate,  which  is  thrown  away  from 
the  vibrating  parts  of  the  plate  and  collects  at  the  nodes.  This 
method  of  observation  was  introduced  by  Chladni,  and  the  figures 
obtained  are  known  as  C'hladni's  figures. 

223.  Quality  of  Sounds.  —  When  two  musical  instruments  ai 
sounding  the  same  tone,  the  sounds  which  they  emit,  however 
exactly  they  may  agree  in  pitch,  differ  entirely  in  quality.  We 
may  trace  this  difference  in  quality  to  the  other  tones  beside  the 
fundamental  which  the  bodies  are  producing.  To  take  the  simplest 
case,  tones  of  the  same  pitch  coming  from  an  open  and  a  closed 
organ  pipe  are  perceptibly  different  in  quality,  the  tone  from  the 
open  pipe  being  fuller  and  richer  than  the  other.  This  difference 
is  due  to  the  circumstance  already  discussed  (§  218),  that  the 
column  of  air  in  the  open  pipe  maintains  stationary  waves  corre- 
sponding to  all  the  harmonics  of  the  fundamental,  while  that  in 
the  closed  pipe  maintains  only  those  corresponding  to  the  uneven 
harmonics.  When  a  pipe  is  sounded  these  harmonics  are  emitted 
as  well  as  the  fundamental,  and  the  quality  of  the  tone  is  deter- 
mined by  their  presence  or  absence  in  the  sound  and  by  their 
relative  intensities.  In  the  case  of  strings  all  harmonics  may  be 
present,  and  further  additional  tones  occur,  which  are  produced  by 
very  rapid  vibrations  which  differ  considerably  with  the  material 
of  which  the  string  is  made.  It  is  in  general  true  of  all  wind  in- 
struments also  that  the  t^nes  emitted  by  them  arc  distinguished 
as  respects  their  quality  not  only  by  the  relative  intensity  of  their 
various  harmonics,  but  also  by  characteristic  tones,  or  even  by 
characteristic  noises,  which  depend  upon  the  material  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  tube  in  which  the  air  column  is  contained,  and  also 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  original  vibrations  are  produced. 

224.  Observation  of  Harmonics.  —  As  a  means  of  observing  the 
presence  of  a  harmonic  we  use  an  instrument  designed  by  Koenig, 
called  the  manometric  capsule.  This  consists  of  a  small  box  divided 
into  two  chambers  by  a  thin  flexible  membrane.  One  of  these 
chambers  is  kept  filled  with  illuminating  gas,  which  is  burned  in  a 
small  jet  at  the  end  of  a  tube  projecting  from  the  chamber.  The 
other  chamber  is  connected  by  a  tube  to  the  source  of  the  sound. 
When  the  sound  is  given  forth,  the  gas  jet  is  viewed  in  a  revolving 
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mirror.  The  vibrations  of  the  membrane  due  to  the  sound  produce 
changes  in  the  height  of  the  flame,  and  the  band  of  light  which  is 
seen  in  the  mirror  appears  serrated  at  the  top.  If  the  tube  of  the 
manometric  capsule  is  introduced  into  the  side  of  an  organ  pipe, 
at  a  place  where  a  node  exists,  the  alternations  of  rarefaction  and 
condensation  which  occur  at  a  node  will  be  demonstrated  by  a 
marked  serration  of  the  band  of  light.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tube  is  introduced  at  the  middle  of  a  ventral  segment,  where  there 
are  no  changes  of  density,  the  serrations  of  the  band  will  not  appear. 

The  harmonics  of  pipes  may  be  produced  with  but  little  admix- 
ture of  the  lower  tones  by  changing  the  intensity  of  the  blowing  and 
often  by  a  manipulation  of  the  mouthi)iece.  The  existence  of  the 
nodes  and  ventral  segments  corresponding  to  the  harmonics  may 
be  demonstrated  by  the  manometric  capsule. 

By  touching  a  string  at  the  middle  and  bowing  it,  it  can  be  made 
to  emit  the  octave  of  its  fundamental.  When  it  is  sounding  the 
octave,  a  light  rider  of  paper  may  be  placed  at  the  middle  point 
and  will  remain  there  undisturbed,  whereas  a  rider  anJ^vhe^c  else 
on  the  string  will  be  thrown  off.  Higher  harmonics  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  similar  way  by  touching  the  string  at  other  point:*,  and 
the  existence  of  the  nodes  and  ventral  segments  corresponding  to 
them  may  also  be  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  riders. 

The  most  complete  way  by  which  to  study  a  composite  tone  is 
by  the  use  of  resonators.  The  resonator  is  a  hollow  metallic  sphere 
with  a  circular  opening  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  short  pro- 
jecting tube,  to  which  the  ear  may  be  i)laced,  or  on  which  the  tube 
of  the  manometric  capsule  may  be  attached.  The  air  within  the 
sphere,  considered  as  a  sounding  body,  has  a  fundamental  mode  of 
\'ibration  and  but  very  few  and  fr-eblc  harmonic  vibrations.  If 
this  resonator  is  in  the  presence  of  a  l)ody  which  is  emitting  the 
fundamental  tone  of  the  resonator,  the  air  in  it  will  be  set  in  vibra- 
tion, and  its  vibration  will  be  indicated  by  the  manometric  capsule. 
A  series  of  such  resonators  may  Im?  made,  tuned  to  the  different 
tones  of  the  scale,  or  to  the  successive  harmonics  of  a  fundamental 
tone,  and  can  then  be  used  to  investigate  the  different  tones  emitted 
at  the  same  time  \>y  a  .sounding  lx)dy.  It  was  by  the  use  of  such  an 
instrument,  called  an  analyzer,  that  Helmholtz  demonstrated  the 
relation  between  the  quality  of  a  tone  and  the  harmonics  present 
in  it. 

335.  Beats  and  Resultant  Tones.  —  When  two  tuning  forks,  or 
two  pipes,  which  have  nearly  the  same  pitch,  are  sounded  toget 
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the  sound  heard  varies  in  intensity  periodically.  The  compte' 
change  of  intensity  which  occurs,  from  the  greatest  intensity  heard 
through  the  least  to  the  greatest  again,  is  called  a  beat.  Beats  may 
be  explained  in  the  following  way:  The  two  sounding  bodies  are 
vibrating  in  periods  which  are  nearly,  but  not  quit^,  the  same.  At 
a  certain  instant  they  are  moving  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  the 
air  around  them  in  a  similar  manner.  The  disturbance  in  the  air 
is  then  twice  as  great  as  that  which  either  of  them  would  produce 
if  it  were  sounding  alone.  As  they  continue  to  vibrate,  theirj 
motions  become  less  and  less  similar,  until,  after  a  certain  time  has 
elapsed,  they  are  exactly  dissimilar  and  are  afTecting  the  air  around 
them  oppositely.  The  sound  then  has  its  least  intensity.  From 
that  time  on  the  sound  will  gradually  increase  in  intensity,  until 
one  of  the  bodies  has  gained  a  whole  vibration  on  the  other,  when 
the  sound  will  again  have  its  greatest  intensity.  Since  the  time 
between  two  instants  of  greatest  intensity  is  that  required  for  one 
body  to  execute  one  vibration  more  than  the  other,  the  number  of 
beats  heard  in  one  second  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  frequencies  of  the  two  bodies. 

Koenig  has  shown  that  beats  may  also  be  heard  when  two  bodies 
are  sounding  together  whose  pitch  is  very  different,  provided  that 
the  two  tones  are  nearly  an  octave  apart,  or  are  nearly  in  some  other 
harmonious  relation. 

When  two  tones  are  sounded  together  whose  vibration  numbers 
differ  considerably,  a  third  tone  is  often  heard,  called  the  resultant 
tone.  The  frequency  of  this  tone  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  frequencies  of  the  constituent  tones.  Koenig's  observations 
make  it  probable  that  resultant  tones  are  caused  by  the  regular 
beats  that  occur  when  the  two  primary  tones  are  sounded.  Other 
resultant  tones  are  heard  when  two  primary  tones  are  sounded 
strongly,  which  Helmholtz  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
movements  of  the  air  set  up  by  the  sounding  bodies  are  so  great 
that  the  simple  law  of  elasticity  is  no  longer  applicable. 

226.  Harmony.  —  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  those  tones 
whose  combination  is  most  pleasing  and  gives  most  fully  the  sense 
of  harmony  are  those  whose  frequencies  are  in  the  simplest  pro- 
portion to  each  other.  Thus,  next  to  the  combination  of  two  tones 
which  are  in  unison,  or  whose  frequencies  are  the  same,  the  most 
perfect  harmony  is  obtained  when  the  octave  is  sounded  with  the 
fundamental;  that  is,  by  the  combination  of  tAvo  tones  whose  fre- 
quencies are  a£  2  to  1.     The  next  most  harmonious  combination  ia 
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that  of  the  fifth  with  the  fundamental,  whose  frequencies  are  as 
3  to  2.  The  combinations  of  the  fourth  with  the  fundamental,  and 
of  the  third  with  the  fundamental,  whose  frequencies  are  as  4  to  3, 
and  as  5  to  4,  respectively,  are  also  harmonious.  On  the  other 
band,  the  combination  of  the  seventh  with  the  octave,  whose  fre- 
quencies are  as  15  to  16,  is  not  harmonious.  In  this  case  beats 
are  heard.  It  seems  probable  that  discordant  combinations  or  dis- 
cords occur  when  beats  are  produced  which  lie  between  certain 
limits.  Tones  which  produce  fewer  beats  than  10  per  second,  or 
more  beats  than  70  per  second,  are  not  discordant,  but  if  the  num- 
ber of  beats  produced  lies  between  those  limits,  the  tones  are 
discordant. 

227.  Absolute  Frequency.  —  So  far  we  have  considered  mainly 
the  relative  number  of  vibrations  executed  by  a  sounding  body,  or 
producing  a  sound,  in  terms  of  the  vibrations  of  some  body  taken 
as  a  standard.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  interest  to  determine 
the  absolute  frequency  which  corresponds  to  a  certain  pitch.  The 
determination  of  this  number  may  be  made  in  several  ways. 

It  has  already  been  explained  how  Mersennc,  by  using  a  .string 
so  long  that  its  vibrations  could  be  counted,  and  comparing  ita 
length  with  that  of  a  shorter  string  under  the  same  tension  and 
emitting  a  standard  tone,  was  able  to  determine  the  number  of 
vibrations  corresponding  to  that  tone. 

Sauveur  used  the  beats  produced  by  two  organ  pipes,  whose 
frequencies  were  in  a  known  ratio,  to  determine  their  absolute 
frequencies.  The  pipes  which  he  used  gave  the  fundamental  and 
the  seventh  of  the  next  lower  octave.  Their  frequencies  were 
therefore  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  15.  In  the  sound  which  was  heard 
when  they  were  sounded  together  there  were  six  beats  per  second, 
80  that  the  difference  of  their  frequencies  was  6.  From  these  two 
relations  it  follows  that  the  frequencies  of  the  two  tones  were  90 
and  96. 

Savart  used  a  toothed  wheel,  which  was  rotated  by  a  mechanism, 
so  constructed  that  its  rate  of  rotation  could  be  controlled  and  that 
the  number  of  rotations  per  second  couhl  be  counted.  When  the 
wheel  was  in  rotation  and  a  flexible  card  brought  up  against  the 
teeth,  a  musical  tone  was  emitted,  and  by  regulation  of  the  rate  of 
rotation  this  tone  could  be  brought  in  harmony  with  that  of  a 
standard  pipe  or  fork.  The  number  of  vibrations  in  the  standard 
tone  was  then  determined  from  the  number  of  rotations  made  Ijy 
the  wheel  in  a  second,  and  the  number  of  teetli  on  the  wheel. 
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Duhamel  set  a  light  pointer  on  the  end  of  a  tuning  fork,  and 
arranged  it  so  that  the  fork  when  sounding  was  carried  along  over 
a  plate  of  glass  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  lampblack.  The 
pointer  traced  out  a  sinuous  line  on  the  blackened  surface,  and  the 
number  of  vibrations  executed  by  the  fork  was  equal  Xo  the  num- 
ber of  sinuosities  in  this  line.  By  means  of  an  additional  mechan- 
ism, a  timekeeper  was  made  to  record  equal  intervals  of  time  on  the 
same  blackened  surface,  and  by  counting  the  number  of  sinuosities 
lying  between  two  marks  made  by  the  timekeeper,  the  frequency  of 
the  fork  was  determined. 

The  frequency  of  a  tone  may  also  be  determined  by  means  of 
the  siren.  The  siren  is  an  instrument  which  produces  a  sound  by 
means  of  the  alternate  emission  and  suppression  of  puffs  of  air  at 
regular  intervals.  It  consists  of  a  box  or  air  chest  with  a  flat  top, 
in  which  are  pierced  a  number  of  holes  set  uniformly  around  a  circle. 
A  flat  disk  is  mounted  on  an  axle,  which  turns  in  a  support  set  at 
the  center  of  this  circle,  and  the  disk  is  set  as  near  the  top  of  the 
box  as  it  can  be  without  touching  it.  A  set  of  holes  is  made  in 
the  disk,  which  correspond  in  number  and  position  to  those  in  the 
lid  of  the  box.  Sometimes,  by  setting  the  holes  obliquely,  the  air 
which  is  forced  out  of  the  Ijox  may  be  made  to  turn  the  disk,  but 
it  is  best  to  turn  the  disk  by  some  additional  mechanism.  A 
counter  is  provided  by  means  of  which  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the 
disk  may  be  determined.  When  the  disk  is  turned  and  air  is 
forced  into  the  box,  a  puff  of  air  comes  out  of  each  hole  when  the 
holes  in  the  disk  stand  directly  over  those  in  the  box.  When  the 
disk  turns  on  so  that  the  holes  in  the  Iwx  are  covered,  the  air  is 
shut  off.  The  number  of  puffs  emitted  liiiring  one  rotation  of  the 
disk  is  equal  to  the  number  of  holes  in  the  disk.  To  determine  the 
frequency  of  a  given  tone,  the  disk  is  turned  until  the  tone  emitted 
by  the  instrument  is  in  unison  with  the  one  whose  frequency  is 
desired.  When  this  condition  is  obtained,  the  rotation  of  the 
disk  is  maintained  uniform,  and  the  number  of  its  rotations  per 
second  is  determined  by  the  counter.  From  this  number  and  the 
number  of  holes  in  the  disk,  the  frequency  of  the  tone  may  be 
obtained. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
TEMPERATimE  AND  HEAT 

228.  Sensation  of  Temperature.  —  The  sensation  by  which  we 
distinguish  between  hot  and  cold  bodies  is,  and  must  always  have 
been,  a  perfectly  familiar  one.  The  sense  by  which  we  perceive  it 
may  be  called  the  temperatuTe  sense.  The  sensations  given  by  this 
sense  depend  upon  so  many  conditions  that  they  are  utterly  un- 
trustworthy as  a  measure  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  which  we 
examine  by  it.  Thus  the  same  mass  of  water  will  appear  to  the 
band  either  warm  or  cold,  according  &&  the  hand  has  previously 
been  immersed  in  very  cold  or  in  very  hot  water;  and  two  bodies  of 
different  material,  like  wood  and  iron,  which  have  been  exposed 
to  the  same  conditions,  and  which  all  physical  tests  show  us  must 
be  at  the  same  temperature,  will  not  appear  equally  hot  or  cold 
when  tested  by  the  hand. 

It  has  always  been  customary  to  speak  of  the  cause  of  the  sen- 
sation felt,  when  we  touch  a  hot  body,  as  heat,  and  to  assign  the 
different  sensations  given  us  by  the  body  in  different  circumstances 
to  the  presence  in  it  of  more  or  less  heat.  Similarly  the  sensation 
experienced  when  we  touch  a  cold  body  has  often  been  assigned 
to  the  presence  in  the  body  of  something  called  cold.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  sensation  itself  and  its  cause  is  often  not 
sharply  drawn,  and  a  great  deal  of  confusion  exists  in  the  early 
work  on  the  subject  between  the  two  ideas  of  temperature  and 
quantity  of  heat.  Our  sensations  immediately  recognize  tempera- 
ture and  changes  of  temperature,  and  attention  was  first  turned  to 
the  study  of  those  physical  relations  of  bodies  which  are  connected 
with  their  temperature. 

Our  sensations  are  so  uncertain  in  their  estimate  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  bodies  that  it  is  of  first  importaneo  fu  obtain  an  instrument 
which  will  indicate  temperature.  Such  an  instrument  is  called  a 
tkermomtter. 
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Fig.  130. 


229.  Galileo's  Thermometer.  —  The  first  thermometer  was  con- 
structed by  Galileo.  It  consisted  of  a  small  glass  globe  fitted  with 
a  long  tube  (Fig.  139).     The  open  end  of  the  tube  was  inserted  in 

water,  and  the  globe  was  heated  until  some  of  the 
air  was  expelled  from  it.  When  it  was  allowed 
to  cool,  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  air  in  the  globe,  and  so  a  column 
of  water  was  forced  up  the  tube,  until  equilibrium 
was  established.  The  air  thus  shut  off  in  the 
globe  formed  what  we  may  call  the  thermometric 
body,  and  the  top  of  the  water  column  determined 
its  volume.  In  using  this  instrument,  as  in  using 
any  thermometer,  it  was  assumed,  on  the  basis 
of  general  experience,  that  when  two  bodies  whose 
temperatures  are  different  are  brought  into  each 
other's  presence,  their  temperatures  will  finally 
become  equal.  This  equalization  of  temperature 
is  brought  about  by  a  lowering  of  the  temperature 
of  the  hotter  body  and  a  raising  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  colder  body.  It  was  al.so  assumed  that  a  change  in  the 
temperature  of  a  body  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  its  volume, 
and  in  particular  that  the  volume  of  air  increases  as  its  tempera- 
ture rises. 

With  these  fundamental  principles  the  mode  of  operation  of 
Galileo's  thermometer  is  evident.  When  it  is  kept  in  a  room  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  the  top  of  the  water  column  will  stand 
at  a  certain  point  in  the  tube,  which  may  be  marked.  If  it  is  then 
transferred  to  a  hotter  room,  or  if  a  hot  body  is  placed  around  the 
globe,  the  equalization  of  temperature  already  described  will  occur, 
and  the  volume  of  the  air  in  the  instrument  will  increase.  The 
distance  through  which  the  top  of  the  water  column  is  forced  down 
the  tube  is  a  measure  of  the  change  of  temperature.  For  various 
reasons,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  the  irregularity  introduced 
by  changes  in  the  external  atmospheric  pressure,  Galileo's  ther- 
mometer will  not  give  consistent  indications  of  temperature.  It 
was  very  soon  superseded  by  instruments  constructed  on  a  different 
plan. 

230.  Thermometers  with  One  Standard  Temperature.  —  Stimu- 
lated, no  doubt,  by  this  invention  of  Galileo,  a  body  of  physicists, 
resident  at  Florence  and  united  in  a  club  called  the  Accademia  del 
Cimento  (1657-1667),  undertook  the  construction  of  tbermometera 
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which  should  furnish  satisfactory  measures  of  temperature.  The 
instrument  they  made  was  similar  in  form  to  the  ordinary  ther- 
mometers now  in  use.  That  is,  it  consisted  of  a  glass  bulb  joined 
to  a  graduated  tube,  the  bulb  and  part  of  the  tube  being  filled  with 
a  liquid.  The  peculiarity  of  their  instrument  consisted  in  this,  that 
they  attempted  to  graduate  the  tube  in  such  a  way  that  the  volume 
between  two  marks  of  graduation  was  a  fixed  fractional  part, 
generally  one-thousandth,  of  the  volume  of  the  bulb.  The  instru- 
ment thiis  made  was  filled  with  alcohol,  so  that  the  top  of  the  column 
stooti  opposite  a  chosen  mark  on  the  scale  when  the  instrument  was 
exposed  to  some  standard  temperature.  The  temperature  chosen 
as  standard  was  that  of  the  air  during  the  first  light  frosts  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter.  The  first  of  the.se  instruments  were  open 
at  the  top,  but  as  this  interfered  with  their  permanence  and  with 
their  transportability,  they  were  afterwards  closed.  This  plan  of 
constructing  thermometers  did  not  succeed  in  furnishing  instru- 
ments which  would  give  similar  indications  at  difi'erent  tempera- 
tures, and  notwithstanding  the  partial  success  which  was  obtained 
much  later  by  Reaumur  in  the  construction  of  thermometers  on 
the  same  plan,  it  ha.s  long  ago  been  abandoned. 

231.  Thermometers  with  Two  Standard  Temperatures.  —  The 
method  of  graduating  thermometers  which  is  now  universally  used 
was  described  by  Dalcncf;  in  1688,  and  an  instrument  made  on  that 
plan  was  construct^'d  by  Newton.  In  it  no  attempt  is  made  to 
estabhsh  any  fixed  relation  between  the  volumes  indicated  by  the 
graduation  and  the  volume  of  the  bulb.  Only  so  much  choice  is 
exercised  of  the  relative  volumes  of  the  tube  and  the  bulb  as  will 
insure  that  the  thermometer  can  be  used  throughout  the  tem- 
perature range  for  which  it  is  intended.  Newton  unod  linseed  oil 
as  the  thermometric  substance.  To  graduate  the  instrument,  he 
placed  it  first  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water,  the  temperature  of 
which  was  known  to  remain  constant.  He  made  a  mark  on  the 
tube  at  the  point  indicated  bj'  the  top  of  the  liquid  column,  after 
the  instrument  had  stood  in  the  ice  for  some  time  and  showed  no 
signs  of  any  further  change.  This  point  indicated  one  standard 
temperature.  He  then  placed  the  bulb  of  the  instrument  under 
his  armpit,  and  aft<^r  the  column  again  became  stationary,  he  made 
another  mark  on  the  tube  opposite  the  end  of  the  column.  The 
temjjerature  of  the  human  body  was  known  to  be  very  nearly 
constant,  and  the  temperature  thus  obtained  was  therefore  taken 
by  Newton  as  a  second  standard  temperature.     The  distance  be- 
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tween  the  two  standard  marks  thus  obtained  was  divided  inl 
twelve  equal  parts,  and  the  graduation  thus  established  was  ex- 
tended above  and  below  the  standard  marks.  Newton  did  not 
choose  the  best  thermometric  suijstance  that  can  Ije  used,  or  the 
most  suitable  standard  temperatures,  but  the  method  which  he 
employed  was  essentially  correct.  It  is  easy  to  sec  that  if  two 
instruments  in  which  the  same  thermometric  substance  is  used  are 
graduated  in  this  manner,  they  will  not  only  indicate  the  standard 
temperatures  under  the  same  conditions,  but  will  agree  in  their 
indication.s,  to  whatever  temperature  they  are  exposed. 

233.  Graduation  of  Thermometers.  —  The  use  of  mercury  as  a 
thermometric  sulistaiu-e  wa.s  introduced  by  Fahrenheit,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  first  thermometers  which  comimre  with  those  now  made 
in  the  accuracy  of  their  indications.  Fahrenheit  (1714)  used  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice  as  one  of  the  standard  temperatures, 
and  probably  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  under  a  standard 
pressure  as  the  other.  It  was  subsequently  discovered  that  the 
temperature  of  boiiing  water  not  only  depends  upon  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  but  also  upon  the  material  of  the  vessel  in  which 
the  water  is  boiling.  Cavendish  therefore  proposed  to  use  as  the 
second  standard  temperature  the  temperature  of  steam  over  boiling 
water,  which  he  showed  to  be  independent  of  the  material  of  the 
vessel.  It  depends  upon  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  a  way  which 
has  been  carefully  determined  by  experiment,  so  that  a  correction 
can  be  made  to  standard  pressure.  These  two  temperatures,  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice  and  the  temperature  of  steam  over 
boiling  water  at  a  standard  pressure,  are  those  now  universally 
adopted  as  the  two  standard  temperatures. 

Fahrenheit  assigned  the  number  32  to  the  first  standard  mark, 
and  the  number  212  to  the  second  standard  mark.  He  therefore 
divided  the  distance  between  the  two  marks,  or,  as  we  may  call 
them,  the  freezing  point  and  the  boiling  point,  into  180  parts  or 
degrees.  When  this  scale  is  extended  below  the  freezing  point,  the 
zero  marks  a  temperature  which  is  very  nearly  that  of  a  mixture 
of  pounded  ice  and  salt. 

A  change  in  the  number  of  degrees  between  the  freezing  point 
and  the  boiling  point  was  recommended  by  Linna?U8  and  carried 
out  by  Celsius.  In  the  thermometers  of  Celsius  there  were  100 
degrees  between  the  two  standard  temperatures.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  freezing  point  was  marked  0,  so  that  the  temperature  of 
the  boiling  point  was  100.     The  scale  thus  constructed  is  now 
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generally  called  the  Centigrade  scale.  It  is  the  one  universally 
used  in  physical  investigations,  though  the  Fahrenheit  scale  is 
still  used  in  England  and  America  by  meteorologista. 

233.  Temperature  Scales.  —  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
scales  of  tenii)erature  which  have  been  described  are  purely  arbi- 
trary ones.  The  standard  temperatures  are  arbitrarily  chosen, 
and  the  change  of  temperature  which  is  called  a  degree  is  deter- 
mined by  an  arbitrarily  chosen  change  of  volume  of  an  arbitrarily 
chosen  substance.  There  is  nothing  which  tells  us  that  the  change 
of  temperature  which  causes  this  standard  change  of  volume  in 
one  part  of  the  scale  is  the  same  as  the  change  of  temperature 
which  will  cause  the  same  change  of  volume  in  another  part  of 
the  scale,  it  being  understood  that  by  change  of  temperature  in 
this  statement  is  meant  a  change  measured  by  a  change  in  the 
fundamental  physical  condition  of  the  body,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  is  the  true  measure  of  its  temperature.  These  thermo- 
metric  scales,  therefore,  do  not  furnish  an  absolute  measure  of 
temperature,  and  strictly  speaking  only  indicate  differences  of 
temperature. 

Many  other  arrangements  are  used  for  the  measurement  of 
temperatures  and  temperature  differences.  They  depend  for  their 
operation  upon  some  relation  between  some  physical  property  of  a 
body,  which  can  be  measured,  and  its  temperature.  Their  indica- 
tions are  usually  comjiared  with  those  of  a  thermometer,  and  are 
thus  expressed  in  degrees. 

234.  Melting  Temperatures.  —  Even  with  their  imperfect  ther- 
mometers the  early  ob.servers  made  several  important  discoveries 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  temperature.  The  Accademia 
del  Cimento  tried  the  experiment  of  immersing  a  vessel  filled  with 
ice  in  a  large  mass  of  hot  water,  and  observing  the  temperature  of 
the  ice  with  one  of  their  thermometers.  They  expected  to  find 
that  the  temperature  of  the  ice  would  fall,  but  found,  in  fact,  that 
it  remained  constant  until  the  ice  was  melted.  By  trial  with  other 
masses  of  ice  they  found  that  ice  always  melts  at  appreciably  the 
same  temperature.  This  temperature  is  called  the  melting  point 
of  ice.  Their  observation  was  confirmed  by  other  observers,  and 
it  was  shown  further  that  many  other  substances  possess  definite 
melting  points,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  substances.  By 
selecting  a  set  of  such  substances,  melting  at  different  tempera- 
tures, a  series  of  definite  temperatures  may  be  determined,  which 
are  independent  of  the  construction  of  any  particular  inst  rument,  1 
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and,  so  far  as  we  know,  will  be  the  same  everywhere, 
scale  of  this  sort  was  established  by  Newton. 

235.  Boiling  Temperatures.  —  HookeMiscovered  that  when  water 
is  boiled  its  temperature  is  always  approximat^'Iy  constant.  This 
temperature,  called  the  boiling  point  of  water,  is  not  so  inde- 
pendent of  external  conditions  as  the  freezing  point  is.  In  par- 
ticular, it  depends  upon  the  pressure  in  the  vessel  in  which  the 
water  is  boiled.  This  had  been  proved  some  time  before  Hooke's 
discovery  by  Boyle,  who  placed  a  vessel  of  water  which  was  hot, 
but  not  boiling,  in  the  receiver  of  his  air  pump,  and  exhausted  the 
air  from  around  it.  When  the  exhau.stion  had  reached  a  certain 
point,  the  water  began  to  boil,  and  it  could  be  made  to  boil  again 
and  again  by  exhausting  the  receiver  still  further,  although  it  was 
continually  cooling.  On  the  otiier  hand,  if  water  is  enclosed  in  a 
tight  vessel,  like  a  boiler,  under  high  pressure,  it  will  not  boil  unless 
its  temperature  is  raised  far  above  \ts  boiling  point  in  an  opeM^ 
vessel.  ^^ 

When  water  is  boiled  in  an  open  vessel,  it  is  under  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  tjiia  changes  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  when  tested  by  an  accurate  thermometer,  will  not 
appear  to  be  the  same  at  all  times.  It  will  be  the  same,  however, 
if  examined  at  times  when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  same. 
In  order  to  u.se  the  boiling  point  as  a  standard  temperature,  the 
standard  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  has  been  selected  as  the  oii^| 
at  which  the  boiling  point  shall  be  standard.  ^^ 

Many  other  liquids  have  been  found  to  have  equally  definite 
boiling  points,  which  depend  upon  the  pressure  in  a  way  generally 
similar  to  that  doscrilx-d  in  the  case  of  water. 

336.  Freezing  Mixtures.  —  The  Accademia  del  Cimento  discov- 
ered several  pairs  of  sub.ttances  which,  when  mixed  with  each 
other,  would  produce  very  low  temperatures.  Such  mixtures  were 
called /rt'fsifiy  mixtures,  because  the  temperatures  which  they  pro- 
duced were  so  low  that  other  bodies  could  be  frozen  by  means  of 
them.  A  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  is  a  familiar  example.  If  a 
quantity  of  broken  ice,  at  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point, 
while  it  is  therefore  a  dry  solid,  is  mixed  with  salt,  the  temperature 
of  the  mixt«r<>  falls  until  it  reaches  0°  Fahrenheit,  or  about  —18° 
Centigrade.  Of  course  it  cools  the  bodies  around  it,  and  thus  may 
be  used  to  f^e(^zo  a  liquid  brought  in  contact  with  it. 

It  was  noticed  liy  Boyle,  who  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
frm^zing  mixtures,  that  the  solid  bodies  which  were   brought  to- 
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gether  in  the  mixture  always  melted,  or  that,  if  they  were  melting 
already,  they  melted  faster  after  being  mixed. 

237.  Freezing  Temperatures.  —  When  water  is  exposed  in  a 
vessel,  for  a  sufficient  time,  to  a  temperature  which  is  below  its 
melting  point,  it  will  gradually  freeze.  While  freezing,  its  tem- 
perature remains  constant  at  the  melting  point,  so  that  the  melting 
and  freezing  temperatures  are  the  same.  This  fact  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  earliest  observers,  because  of  the  way  in  which  the 
temperatures  of  different  parts  of  a  mass  of  water  differ  on  account 
of  their  differences  in  density,  but  it  was  easily  observed  when 
small  quantities  of  water  were  rapidly  frozen  by  means  of  freezing 
mixtures.  The  same  general  statement  holds  true  for  other  bodies 
which  have  definite  melting  points,  that  their  melting  points  and 
freezing  points  are  the  same. 

238.  Supercooling.  —  An  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  was 
discovered  by  Fahrenheit.  He  showed  that  if  a  small  quantity  of 
water  was  first  boiled,  so  as  to  expel  the  air  from  it,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  a  smooth  glass  vessel,  its  temperature 
might  fall  several  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  without  its 
freezing.  The  water  in  this  condition  is  said  to  be  supercooled. 
If  supercooled  water  is  suddenly  agitated,  or  if  a  grain  of  sand,  or 
better  still  a  crystal  of  ice,  is  dropped  in  it,  it  will  at  once  begin  to 
freeze.  Freezing  goes  on  in  this  case  much  more  rapidly  than 
when  it  begins  at  the  freezing  temperature.  At  the  same  time 
the  temperature  rises  to  the  normal  freezing  point.  Very  many 
liquids  may  be  supercooled  in  a  similar  way,  and  exhibit  similar 
phenomena  when  they  freeze. 

239.  Freezing  and  Boiling  Temperatures  of  Solutions.  —  The 
freezing  point  of  a  solution  is  generally  lower,  and  the  boiling  point 
higher,  than  those  of  the  pure  solvent.  If  the  substance  dissolved, 
or  solute,  is  one  of  those  for  which  the  osmotic  pressure  (§  199)  is 
such  as  to  indicate  that  its  molecules  are  not  dissociated,  and  if 
the  solution  is  always  very  dilute,  the  amount  by  which  the  freez- 
ing point  is  lowered  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  solution. 
If  diflerent  solutes  of  this  sort  are  dissolved  in  equal  mas-ses  of  the 
same  solvent  in  amounts  proportional  to  their  molecular  weights, 
the  freezing  points  of  the  solutions  are  all  lowered  by  the  same 
amount.  For  such  solutions  the  amount  by  which  the  freezing 
point  is  lowered  is  characteristic  of  the  solvent  and  is  independent 
of  the  nature  of  the  solute.  For  example,  if  cane  sugar,  dextrose, 
maunitc,  and  other  similar  organic  compounds  are  dissolved  in 
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1000  grams  of  water,  in  amounts  in  grams  equal  to  their  respective 
molecular  weights,  the  common  depression  of  the  freezing  points 
of  the  solutions  thus  formed  is  1.855°  C.  This  is  called  the  molec- 
ular depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  water.  Tlie  molecular 
depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  benzine  is  5.1°  C,  of  acetic  acid 
3.9°  C. 

Similar  laws  apply  to  the  elevation  of  the  boiling  point.  It  is, 
for  dilute  solutions,  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  solution, 
and  is  the  same,  for  the  same  solvent,  when  the  solutes  are  dissolved 
in  amounts  proportional  to  their  molecular  weights.  The  molecular 
elevation  of  the  boiling  point  is  for  water  5.2°  C. 

Most  salts  and  many  other  substances  occasion  larger  depressions 
of  tlic  freezing  point  and  elevations  of  the  boiling  point  than  those 
here  dcscrihed.  This  fact  is  explained  by  supjiosing  that  the  solute 
undergoes  dissociation  (§  199)  when  it  is  dissolved. 

240.  Change  of  Volume  on  Freezing.  —  When  a  liquid  freezes, 
there  generally  occurs  a  rearrangement  of  its  parts,  such  that  the 
density  of  the  solid  formed  is  different  from  that  of  the  liquid. 
Galileo  noticed  that  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  watnr  and  ice,  and 
showed,  from  the  fact  that  ice  floats  in  water,  that  the  density  of 
the  ice  is  less  than  that  of  the  water.  The  relative  density  of  ice 
to  water  is  about  as  0.918  to  1.  Metals  like  bismuth  or  type  metal, 
with  which  sharp  castings  can  be  made,  agree  with  water  in  having 
the  density  of  the  solid  state  less  than  that  of  the  liquid.  In  most 
cases  the  change  is  in  the  opposite  sense,  and  the  density  of  the 
solid  is  greater  than  that  of  the  liquid. 


Heat 


241.  The  Temperature  of  Mixtures.  —  Taylor,  and  afterwards 
Richmann  (1711-1753),  tried  the  experiment  of  mixing  quantities  of 
water  together  whose  temperatures  were  different,  and  observing 
the  resulting  temperature  of  the  mixture.  Thej'  found  that,  when 
the  two  quantities  of  water  wore  equal,  the  resulting  temperature 
was  the  mean  of  the  original  temperatures.  When  the  quantities 
of  water  were  not  equal,  this  was  not  the  case.  The  resulting  tem- 
perature was  found  to  be  given  by  the  following  rule:  Multiply  the 
mass  of  each  portion  of  water  by  its  temperature,  add  the  products, 
and  divide  the  sum  by  the  sum  of  the  masses;  the  quotient  is  the 
resulting  temperature.     This  rule  is  known  as  Richmann' s  rule. 

If  we  designate  by  nu  and  mj  the  masses  of  water,  by  81  and  0t 
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their  respective  initial  temperatures,  and  by  6  the  final  common 
temperature,  Richmann'a  rule  is  expressed  by  the  formula 


(91) 


By  experiments  with  other  liquids,  Richmann's  rule  was  found 
to  be  generally  applicable  to  all  cases  in  which  two  portions  of  the 
same  substance  are  mixed. 

242.  Heat  as  a  Measurable  Quantity.  —  To  explain  any  ordinary 
changes  of  t^'mperature  in  a  body,  we  assume  that  they  are  due  to 
the  passage  of  something,  called  heat,  into  the  body  or  out  of  it. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises,  we  assume  that  it  receives 
heat;  when  its  temperature  falls,  that  it  gives  out  heat.  The 
amount  of  heat  which  passes  obviously  depends  on  the  mass  of  the 
body  and  on  its  change  of  temperature.  By  a  study  of  Richmann's 
rule,  we  find  a  biisis  for  the  assumption  that  it  is  simply  proportional 
to  the  ma.ss  and  to  the  change  of  temperature.  If  we  write  the 
formula  embodying  Richmann's  rule  in  the  form 

we  have  an  equation  between  two  similar  quantities,  one  of  which 
is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  hotter  portion  multiplitd  l>y  its  fall  in 
temperature,  the  other,  to  the  mass  of  the  colder  portion  multiplied 
by  its  rise  in  temperature. 

Now  we  assume  that  these  changes  of  temperature  have  taken 
place  because  of  the  pa.ssage  of  a  quantity  of  heat  from  the  hotter 
to  the  colder  jiortion,  so  that,  if  this  quantity  of  heat,  considered 
with  resjiect  to  the  hotter  portion,  is  proportional  to  ffii(Oi— tf), 
and  considered  with  respect  to  the  colder  portion,  is  similarly 
proportional  to  »is(d  — Oj),  Richmann's  rule  is  accounted  for  or 
explained. 

If  we  use  q  to  represent  a  quantity  of  heat,  and  c  to  represent  a 
factor  of  proportion,  which  may  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance but  which  is  as  yet  undefined,  we  may  write 


q  =  cm{B  —  6a). 


(92) 


We  have  thus  rcachc<l  a  conception  of  heat  as  something  which 
may  enter  or  leave  a  body,  which  is  distributed  throughout  its 
mass,  and  which  determines  its  temperature.  We  have  further 
found  a  way  to  measure  it,  at  least  to  measure  so  much  of  it  as 
enters  or  leaves  a  body,  by  the  observation  of  the  mass  of  the  body 
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and  of  its  change  of  temperature.  By  selecting  a  particular  body 
and  a  particular  change  of  temperature,  we  may  define  a  unit  of 
heat. 

243.  The  Unit  of  Heat.  —  A  unit  of  heat  which  is  frequently 
used  in  physical  investigations  is  called  the  calorie.  It  is  the  heat 
which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  a  kilogram  of  pure  water  one 
degree  Centigrade.  As  recent  observation  has  shown  that  the 
amount  of  heat  which  will  raise  the  tcmjierature  of  a  kilogram  of 
water  one  degree  is  slightly  different  in  different  parts  of  the  scale, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  greater  precision  to  this  defini- 
tion, to  specify  the  particular  degree  on  the  scale  through  which  the 
temperature  of  the  water  shall  be  raised.  The  degree  usually 
chosen  is  that  between  0°  and  1°  on  the  Centigrade  scale,  though 
other  degrees  have  been  chosen. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  use  a  smaller  unit  of  heat  than  this,  and 
we  accordingly  choose,  as  another  unit,  the  heat  which  will  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  gram  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  Centigrade.  This 
unit  we  may  call  the  gram-degree,  or  the  therm. 

244.  Heat  Capacities.  —  When  masses  of  two  different  sub- 
stances, whose  temperatures  are  different,  are  mixed,  that  is,  are 
BO  brought  together  that  they  come  to  a  common  temperature  by 
the  passage  of  lieat  from  one  to  the  other,  the  resulting  tempera- 
ture does  not  conform  to  Richmann's  rule.  It  was  discovered  by 
Black  (1757)  that  the  resulting  temperature  could  be  accounted 
for  in  a  way  consistent  with  our  conception  of  heat,  and  expressed 
by  a  rule  generally  similar  to  Richmann's  rule,  if  it  is  assumed 
that  the  effect  of  heat  in  raising  the  temperature  of  a  body  depends 
not  only  upon  its  mass  but  upon  the  substance  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. Black  expressed  his  views  by  saying  that  each  body  has 
its  own  peculiar  capacity  for  heat.  By  this  he  meant  that  the  quan- 
tities of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperatures  of  different  bodies 
by  the  same  amount  depend  not  only  on  their  masses  but  on  char- 
acteristic factors,  which  are  different  for  different  substances. 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  in  the  formula  q  =  cm{8  —  do),  by 
which  we  have  measured  a  quantity  of  heat  (§  242),  the  factor  c  is 
not  a  universal  constant,  but  is  characteristic  or  specific  for  each 
substance.  The  product  cm  for  any  body  is  the  heat  capacity  of 
that  body. 

Using  this  conception  of  Black's  and  distinguishing  the  symbols 
referring  to  two  substances  by  different  subscripts,  we  may  repre- 
sent the  quantity  of  heat  transferred  between  the  two  bodies  used 
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"m  the  Taylor-Richmann   experiment   by  the  two   equal   expres- 
sions 

cmiiOi  -e)= cttntie  -  dt).  (93) 

The  test  of  the  correctness  of  Black's  views  is  obtained  by  mixing 
various  different  masses  of  any  two  chosen  substances,  whose 
initial  temperatures  are  different  in  different  trials,  and  by  noticing 
that  the  masses  and  temperature  changes  are  always  so  related 
that  the  ratio  cj/ci  is  a  constant  for  any  chosen  pair  of  substances. 
If  the  ratio  of  Cj  to  Ci  is  known,  we  may  obtain  the  resulting 
temperature  of  such  a  mixture  by  a  rule  similar  to  Richmann's, 
in  which  the  masses  are  replaced  by  their  heat  capacities.  The 
formula 

Ciwii  +  Ctmt 
follows  directly  from  the  preceding  one. 

245.  Specific  Heats.  —  By  mixing  two  bodies  at  different  tem- 
peratures and  observing  the  resulting  temperature  we  may  deter- 
mine the  ratio  of  the  two  characteristic  factors  Ci  and  c»  from  the 
formula 

ci  m,(tf-»,)  * 
If  in  all  our  experiments  we  use  some  one  substance  afi  standard, 
and  determine  the  ratios  of  the  characteristic  factors  of  other  sub- 
stances to  that  of  the  standard  substance,  these  ratios  are  charac- 
teristic of  or  specify  the  substances  to  which  they  i)ertain.  They 
may  be  called  the  specific  heats  of  the  various  substances  referred 
to  the  standard  substance. 

In  the  determination  of  the  specific  heats  of  solids  and  liquids, 
the  substance  universally  used  as  standard  is  water.  If  we  arbi- 
trarily assign  the  value  unity  to  the  characteristic  constant  for 
wat«r,  or  set  Ci  =  l,  the  characteristic  constants  of  other  substances 
have  the  same  values  as  their  ratios  to  the  characteristic  constant 
of  water,  so  that  they  become  the  specific  heats  of  the  other  sub- 
stances. 

This  assignment  of  the  value  1  to  the  specific  heat  of  water  is 
equivalent  to  adopting  the  unit  of  heat  which  has  already  been 
defined  (§  243).  We  have  generally  as  an  expression  for  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  enters  a  body,  q  =  cm{d  —  do) ;  if  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  is  water  and  we  set  c=  1,  then  9  —  1,  or  is  the 
unit   of    heat,   if   the   mass  m  =  l,  and  the  rise  of  temperature 
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If  we  consider  two  quantities  of  heat  qi  and  gi,  one  of  which 
enters  a  body  of  mass  m  having  the  specific  heat  Ct  and  raises  its  I 
temperature  by  9  —  60,  and  the  other  enters  an  equal  mass  of  water 
and  causes  the  same  rise  of  temperature,  and  if  we  form  the  ratio 
between  these  quantities  of  beat  we  have 

I  qt  _  CtTnjO  —  $0)  _Ca  _  ^H 

gi      Cim{6  —  Oa)     Ci         '  ^^^ 

since  ci  =  l.  We  thus  obtain  another  way  of  defining  the  specific 
heat  of  a  substance.  As  this  formula  shows,  the  specific  heat  of  a 
substance  is  the  ratio  between  the  quantity  of  heat  which  will 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  mass  of  the  sul)stance  through  any 
range  to  the  quantity  which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal 
mass  of  water  through  the  same  range. 

If  the  mass  chosen  is  one  gram  and  the  ri.se  of  temperature 
chosen  is  one  Centigrade  degree,  the  denominator  of  the  ratio  is 
one  gram-tlegree,  or  therm.  The  ratio,  or  the  specific  heat  of  the 
substance,  is  then  otherwise  defined  as  the  quantity  of  heat,  meas- 
ured in  therms,  which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  a  gram  of  the 
substance  one  Centigrade  degree. 

The  heal  capadtij  of  a  body  is  the  product  of  its  specific  heat  and 
its  mass. 

246.  Heat  Absorbed  by  Melting  Solids.  —  In  the  investigation 
of  specific  heat  it  waa  found  by  DeLuo,  and  soon  aft^erwards  by 
Black,  that  the  law  by  which  the  resulting  temperature  of  a  mix- 
ture is  determined  does  not  hold  good  if  one  of  the  bodies  melts 
when  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  other.  In  any  such  case 
the  resulting  temperature  is  always  lower  than  that  given  by  the 
law.  Black  was  therefore  led  to  consider  the  process  of  melting 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  heat  is  required  for  it.  In  one  of  his 
experiments  he  placed  two  similar  vessels,  one  containing  water, 
the  other  containing  an  equal  mass  of  ice,  on  the  top  of  a  stove. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  began  to  rise  at  once.  The  ice  in 
the  other  vessel  melted,  but  its  temperature,  and  that  of  the  water 
which  flowed  from  it,  remained  constant  until  melting  was  com- 
plete. Then  the  temperature  in  that  vessel  also  began  to  rise,  and 
rose  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  other  vessel.  It  is  plain  that  heat 
must  have  been  entering  both  vessels  all  the  time  and  at  the  same 
rate,  and  since  no  evidence  of  its  having  entered  the  ice  was  given 
by  any  change  of  temperature,  it  must  have  been  somehow  used 
in  melting  the  ice.     In  another  of  his  experiments  Black  placed  a 
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mass  of  ice  in  a  mass  of  warm  water,  and  determined  the  tempera- 
ture which  resulted  when  the  ice  was  melted.  His  observations 
showed  that  the  warm  water  lost  more  heat  in  coming  to  the  com- 
mon final  temperature  than  was  used  in  heating  the  water  formed 
from  the  melting  ice  to  that  temperature,  and  he  concluded  that 
the  difference  was  used  in  melting  the  ice. 

The  loss  of  beat  in  this  caae  is  especially  apparent  when  the  experiment  is 
tried  in  a  way  indicated  by  Black.  Equal  masses  of  ice  and  water  are  taken, 
mild  the  temperature  of  the  water  raised  to  80°  C.  When  the  ice  is  immersed 
lo  the  water,  it  begins  to  melt,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  falls  more  and 
more  as  the  melting  proceeds,  until  just  as  the  last  trace  of  ice  disappears,  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  falls  to  0°  C.  The  warm  water  in  this  caae  has  given 
up  heat,  and  this  licat  has  occasioned  no  rise  of  temperature  in  another  body. 
We  conclude  tliat  it  has  been  used  in  melting  the  ice. 

Black  considered  that  when  heat  enters  a  body  in  such  a  way 
that  it  causes  a  rise  of  temperature,  it  is  in  such  a  condition  with 
relation  to  the  body  that  it  can  be  detected  by  the  temperature 
sen.«e.  He  therefore  called  it  s^ensihie  heat.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  heat  which  has  passed  into  ice,  and  melted  it,  cannot  be  detected 
by  any  change  of  temperature  which  it  causes,  and  is  in  a  sense 
concealed  in  the  wat.er.  He  therefore  called  it  kiUnt  heal.  This 
term  is  a  very  convenient  one  and  is  often  used,  although  our  present 
conception  of  heat  as  a  form  of  energy  makes  it  somewhat  inappro- 
priate.    We  may,  instead  of  it,  use  the  term  heat  of  fusion. 

247.  Latent  Heat  or  Heat  of  Fusion.  —  The  absorption  of  heat 
by  melting  ice  is  an  example  of  what  occurs  whenever  a  solid  body 
melts.  In  every  case  of  melting,  a  quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed 
which  is  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  body  melted.  The  factor 
of  proportion  is  a  characteristic  constant  for  each  substance.  The 
observations  which  prove  this  are  like  the  one  described  alx)ve,  in 
which  a  mass  of  the  solid  at  its  melting  temperature  is  immersed 
in  a  mass  of  the  liquid  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  the  resulting 
temperature  observed.  If  we  represent  the  masses  of  the  solid 
and  of  the  liquid  by  wio  and  nii  respectivelj',  the  melting  tempera- 
ture by  $0,  the  initial  temperature  of  the  liquid  by  fli,  the  final 
common  temperature  by  6,  and  the  sjx'cific  heat  of  the  liquid  by 
c,  we  obtain  for  the  difference  g  between  the  heat  which  leaves  the 
original  liquid  as  it  cools,  and  the  heat  which  enters  the  liquid 
formed  from  the  melting  solid  as  it  warms, 

q  =  cniiiOi  -e)-  cmo{9  -  60). 
Obaervation  has  shown  that  this  difference  q  is  proportional  to 
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the  mass  mo  of  the  solid  which  is  melted.  Introducing  a  factor  of 
proportion  L,  we  may  write  9  =  Lmo,  and  using  this  in  the  last 
equation  we  have 

cmi  {ei  —  e)  =  cmo{d-  do)  +  Lma.  (95) 

The  term  on  the  left  represents  the  heat  which  leaves  the  warm 
liquid;  the  first  term  on  the  right  represents  the  heat  which  enters 
the  cold  liquid  to  warm  it,  the  second  term  the  heat  used  in  melting 
the  solid. 

The  factor  L  is  called  the  latent  heat,  or  the  heat  of  fusion,  of  the 
substance  to  which  it  refers.  It  is  found  to  have  a  characteristic 
value  for  each  substance.  It  is  evidently  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  heat,  measured  in  therms,  which  is  absorbed  by  one  gram  of 
the  substance  as  it  melts.  The  latent  heat,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  large  compared  with  the  specific  heat.  Thus  the  latent 
heat  of  ice  is  about  SO  therms. 

248.  Freezing  Mixtures.  —  Black  perceived  that  when  a  body 
melts,  even  though  its  melting  is  not  brought  about  by  the  entrance 
of  heat  from  without,  it  will  of  necessity  absorb  heat,  and  thus,  if  it 
does  not  receive  heat  from  without,  its  own  temperature  will  fall. 
He  explained  in  this  way  the  behavior  of  freezing  mixtures,  and 
showed  that  the  general  fact  observed  by  Boyle,  that  all  such 
mixt-ures  melt,  is  the  one  upon  which  their  eflScacy  as  freezing 
mixtures  depends. 

249.  Heat  Emitted  by  Freezing  Liquids.  —  Black  also  perceived 
that  when  a  liquid  freezes,  it  will  give  out  an  amount  of  heat  equal 
to  that  which  was  absorbed  by  it  when  it  was  formed  by  melting. 
He  explained  in  this  way  the  constant  temperature  of  a  liquid  while 
it  is  freezing,  and  also  the  rise  of  temperature  which  occurs  when  a 
supercooled  liquid  begins  to  freeze. 

250.  Heat  Absorbed  by  Boiling  Liquids.  —  Black  also  studied 
the  case  of  boiling  liquids.  From  the  constancy  of  their  boiling 
points  he  inferred  that  heat  is  absorbed  by  them  during  the  process 
of  boiling.  The  amount  of  heat,  in  therms,  required  to  turn  a 
gram  of  a  liquid  into  vapor  at  the  boiling  temperature  is  called  the 
latent  heal  of  the  vapor,  or  the  heal  of  vaporization  of  the  liquid. 
When  the  vapor  condenses  again,  it  may  be  made  to  heat  a  quantity 
of  liquid  of  the  same  sort  as  that  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  thus 
to  give  evidence  that  heat  is  emitted  by  a  vapor  on  condensation. 
By  taking  advantage  of  the  equality  between  tlie  heat  of  vaporiza- 
tion and  the  heat  emitted  on  conden.sation,  the  heat  of  vaporiza- 
tion may  be  determined.     The  heat  of  vaporization  varies  with  the 
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temperature  at  which  the  evaporation  takes  place,  being  greater 
at  lower  temperatures  than  at  higher. 

251.  Calorimeters.  —  A  calorimeter  is  an  instrument  by  means 
of  which  a  quantity  of  heat  may  be  measured. 

From  the  principles  developed  in  the  previous  sections,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  can  measure  the  amount  of  heat  which  leaves  a  body 
by  the  effect  which  it  will  produce  in  some  other  body.  It  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  measure  all  the  heat  which  a  body  contains. 

The  calorimeter  used  for  the  method  of  rnixtures  consists  of  a 
vessel,  isolated  from  surrounding  bodies,  so  far  as  possible,  so  that 
the  heat  which  is  introduced  into  it  will  remain  in  it  without  change. 
A  known  quantity  of  water  is  placed  in  this  vessel,  and  its  tem- 
perature is  taken.  If  another  body  of  known  mass  is  raised  to  a 
known  temperature,  higher  than  that  of  the  water,  and  if  it  is  then 
transferred  to  the  water,  its  temperature  will  fall  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  will  rise,  until  they  have  reached  a  common 
value.  This  value  is  then  determined.  The  quantity  of  heat  lost 
by  the  body  in  falling  from  its  original  temperature  to  the  common 
temperature  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  heat  gained  by  the  water 
in  rising  from  its  original  temperature  to  the  common  temperature. 
The  heat  gained  by  the  water  is  measured  in  therms  by  the  product 
of  the  mass  of  the  water  and  its  change  of  temperature.  Thus  the 
heat  lost  by  the  body  is  determined. 

When  the  method  of  mixtures  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  consider, 
in  calculating  the  result  of  the  observations,  that  the  calorimeter 
containing  the  water  has  undergone  the  same  temperature  change 
as  that  of  the  water,  and  that  some  of  the  heat  of  the  hot  body 
has  been  employed  in  warming  it.  To  take  this  into  account  it  is 
usual  to  determine,  by  preliminary  experiments  or  by  calculation, 
the  heat  capacity  of  the  calorimeter.  This  is  a  number  which  ex- 
presses the  number  of  grams  of  water  which  ha.s  the  same  heat 
capacity,  and  as  such  is  called  the  water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter, 
or  the  calorimeter  constant.  It  is  added  to  the  mass  of  water  used 
to  determine  the  mass  heated  by  the  hot  body. 

A  calorimeter  employed  by  Black  and  by  Wilcke  consists  simply 
of  a  block  of  ice  in  which  a  small  cavity  is  made.  When  the  ice 
is  at  zero  temperature,  the  interior  of  the  cavity  is  dry.  To  keep 
it  80,  it  is  covered  with  a  slab  of  ice.  The  body  whose  heat  capac- 
ity is  to  be  tested  is  heated  to  a  known  temperature  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  cavity.  The  heat  which  it  gives  up  will  melt  the  ice 
around  it.     After  its  temperature  has  fallen  to  that  of  the  ice,  and 
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the  ice  no  longer  melts,  the  water  which  has  been  formed  is  taken 
out  and  weighed.  We  niaj'  state  tlie  result  obtained  in  terms  of 
an  arbitrary  unit  of  heat,  namely,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
melt  a  gram  of  ice.  If  this  unit  is  used,  the  weight  of  the  water 
obtained,  in  grams,  measures  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  body 
has  lost.  As  we  know  that  80  therms  are  required  to  melt  a  gram 
of  ice,  it  is  easy  to  state  this  quantity  of  heat  in  therms. 

This  method  of  melting  has  been  applied  in  several  different  ways. 
The  most  ingenious  of  these  is  that  invented  by  Bunsen,  who 
utilized  the  change  of  volume,  which  occurs  when  ice  melts,  as  a 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  ice  which  is  melted. 

The  method  of  condensatum,  which  has  been  highly  developed  by 
Joly,  measures  the  quantity  of  heat  which  will  produce  a  given 
change  of  temperature  in  u  body  by  weighing  the  amount  of  steam 
which  is  condensed  upon  that  body. 

The  method  of  cooling  measures  the  quantity  of  heat  which  leaves 
a  body  by  the  rate  at  which  its  temperature  falls.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  experiment  on  different  substances  under  similar 
conditions,  an  instrument  is  constnicted  consisting  of  a  small 
polished  bo.x,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  the  bulb  of  a  ther- 
mometer. The  box  is  first  filled  with  a  standard  substance.  It 
is  then  raised  to  a  high  temperature  and  placed  within  a  larger 
box,  from  which  the  air  can  be  tixhausted,  and  whose  walls  are 
kept  at  a  constant  temperature  by  immersion  in  ice.  The  ther- 
mometer is  observed  from  minute  to  minute,  and  the  rate  at  which 
the  temperature  changes  for  the  standard  substance  is  thus  de- 
termined. Other  substances  are  compared  with  the  standard  by 
carrying  out  similar  observations  with  them. 

The  method  of  comparison  depends  upon  the  introduction  of 
equal  quantities  of  heat,  in  any  way  in  which  that  may  be  done, 
into  known  masses  of  a  standard  substance  and  of  the  substance 
under  examination  and  the  observation  of  their  changes  of  tem- 
perature. 

252.  Properties  of  Specific  Heats.  —  Calorimetric  observations 
are  usually  cmploj'ed  to  determine  either  the  heat  capacity  of  a 
body,  or  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance.  The  heat  capacity  of  a 
body  is  supposed  to  be  constant  within  the  range  of  temperature 
employed  in  the  experinjent,  and  is  therefore  determined  from  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  leaves  the  body,  when  its  temperature 
undergoes  a  known  change,  by  dividing  that  quantity  of  heat  by 
the  change  iu  temperature.     The  specific  heat  of  the  substance  of 
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which  the  body  is  composed,  provided  it  is  homogeneous,  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  body's  heat  capacity  by  its  mass. 

By  tlie  study  of  the  specific  heats  of  solid  substances  through 
different  ranges  of  temperature,  it  is  found  that,  aa  a  first  approxi- 
mation, they  are  constant  at  all  ordinary  temperatures.  As  a  rule, 
the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  increases  slightly  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises.  There  are  a  few  substances,  of  which  carbon,  in  the  form 
of  the  diamond,  is  an  example,  whose  specific  heat  increases  rapidly 
with  rise  of  temperature.  The  specific  heat  of  the  diamond  is 
nearly  three  times  a.s  great  at  200°  as  at  0°. 

The  specific  heats  of  liquids  also  vary  in  a  similar  way  with  the 
temperature.  The  most  reliable  observations  indicate  a  double 
variation  in  the  case  of  water,  its  specific  heat  diminishing  slightly 
from  0°  to  about  35°,  and  increasing  from  that  point  on. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  substance  in  the  liquid  state  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  the  same  substance  in  the  solid  state.  The 
specific  heat  of  water,  which  has  been  taken  a.'^  standard,  is 
greater  than  that  of  almost  any  other  substance.  So  far  as  known, 
the  only  specific  heats  which  are  greater  than  that  of  water  are 
those  of  hydrogen,  and  of  mixtures  of  water  with  some  of  the 
alcohols. 

The  specific  heats  of  a  gas  differ  considerably  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  measurement  is  made.  If  the  gas  is 
examined  while  its  volume  is  kept  constant,  its  specific  heat  will 
have  a  certain  value,  called  its  specific  heal  at  constant  volume.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  examined  while  its  pressure  is  kept  con- 
stant, so  that  as  its  temperature  rises  it  expands,  it  is  found  that 
an  additional  quantity  of  heat  is  used  in  raising  it  to  the  same 
temperature,  and  its  specific  heat  is  greater  than  in  the  other 
case.  The  specific  heat  thus  determined  is  called  the  specific  heat 
at  constajit  pressure.  Regnault  proved,  by  direct  observation, 
that  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  is,  in  many  cases, 
independent  both  of  the  pressure  and  of  the  temperature  of  the 
gas. 

353.  Dulong  and  Petit's  Law.  Atomic  Heats.  —  A  very  remark- 
able relation  among  the  specific  heat^  of  those  chemical  elements 
which  are  found  in  the  solid  state  wa.s  discovered  by  Dulong  and 
Petit  (1819).  These  physicists,  examining  the  specific  heats  of 
thirteen  of  the  solid  elements  by  the  method  of  cooling,  found  that 
in  each  case  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  by  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  element  was  approximately  the  same  number.     Now  the 
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masses  of  different  elements  which  contain  the  same  number  of 
atoms  are  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights,  so  that  the  products 
of  the  specific  heats  and  the  atomic  weights  are  the  heat  capacities 
of  masses  containing  the  same  number  of  atoms,  and  since  this 
product  is  the  same  for  many  solid  elements,  we  conclude  that  for 
them  their  atoms  all  have  the  same  capacity  for  heat.  This  law 
was  subsequently  shown  to  apply  approximately  to  almost  all  the 
solid  elements.  The  product  here  defined  is  called  the  atomic  heat 
of  the  element.  Its  value  is  about  6.25.  The  atomic  heats  of  a 
few  of  the  solid  elements,  especially  of  carbon  and  silicium,  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

It  was  shown  by  F.  Neumann  and  by  Regnault  that  the  specific 
heats  of  substances  which  are  compounds  of  the  solid  elements  are 
Buch  as  to  indicate  that  the  atoms  in  composition  retain  their 
atomic  heats.  That  is,  it  is  found  that  the  products  of  the  specific 
heats  and  the  molecular  weights  of  compounds  which  have  the 
same  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  are  approximately  equal, 
I  BO  that  the  moleaihr  heats  of  such  compounds  are  equal.  When 
the  constituents  of  the  molecules  are  elements  which  conform  to 
Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  the  quotient  of  the  molecular  heat  divided 
by  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  is  found  to  be  the  constant 
atomic  heat  already  considered.  When  the  molecule  is  one  which 
contains  atoms  of  an  element  which  cannot  be  examined  in  the 
solid  state,  and  other  atoms  of  elements  which  conform  to  Dulong 
and  Petit's  law,  we  may  calculate  the  atomic  heat  of  the  unknown 
element  from  the  molecular  heat  of  the  compound.  In  this  way 
the  atomic  heat  of  the  gaseous  elements,  when  they  form  parts  of 
the  molecules  of  solids,  have  been  calculated.  It  is  thus  found  that 
the  elements  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  do  not  conform,  at 
least  in  all  cases,  to  Dulong  and  Petit's  law.  The  organic  com- 
pounds in  general,  which  are  compounds  of  carbon  with  these 
elements,  have  molecular  heats  which  are  not  only  inconsistent  with 
the  Dulong  and  Petit  constant,  but  are  inconsistent  with  any  single 
constant  values  assigned  for  the  atomic  heats  of  the  elements  in 
the  various  compounds. 

Transfer  of  Heat 

254.  Radiant  Heat.  —  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
heat  may  be  transferred  from  one  body  to  another.  Thus,  when  one 
end  of  an  iron  bar  is  thrust  in  the  fire,  the  other  end  gradually  gets 
warmer,  and  a  body  may  be  warmed  by  placing  it  in  front  of  the 
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fire,  although  no  part  of  it  is  in  the  fire.  An  experiment  described 
by  Newton  proves  that  in  the  latter  case  the  heat  is  not  transferred 
from  the  fire  to  the  body  by  the  action  of  anj'  known  material  liody 
between  them.  Newton  placed  two  thermometers  in  two  similar 
glass  vessels,  from  one  of  which  the  air  was  exhausted.  After 
letting  them  stand  in  a  cool  place  until  the  thermometers  indicated 
the  same  temperature,  he  transferred  them  to  a  warm  place,  and 
found  that  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  in  the  vacuum  rose 
nearly  as  fast  as  that  of  the  other  one,  and  that  the  final  tempera- 
tures of  both  were  the  same.  The  heat  which  reached  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  vacuum  was  manifestly  transferred  to  it  from  the 
walls  of  the  vessel,  when  they  were  heated  by  standing  in  the  warm 
place,  and  since  there  was  no  known  material  medium  in  contact 
with  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  the  heat  which  it  received  must 
have  been  transferred  to  it  without  the  intervention  of  any  such 
medium. 

Heat  transferred  in  this  way  is  said  to  be  transferred  by  radiation, 
and  is  called  radiant  heat.  Its  properties  are  in  every  respect  like 
those  of  light.  Indeed,  subsequent  study  has  proved  that  radiant 
heat  and  light  are  essentially  similar  in  all  respects,  and  we  shall 
therefore  study  it  in  connection  with  light.  One  general  principle 
was  discovered,  however,  governing  the  radiation  of  heat,  which 
does  not  depend  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  transmitted,  and  which 
may  be  considered  in  this  place. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  radiant  heat  may  be  reflected 
and  brought  to  a  focus,  as  light  is,  the  following  experiment  was 
tried:  Two  spherical  mirrors  were  set  up  facing  each  other;  a  ther- 
mometer was  placed  at  the  focus  of  one  of  them,  and  at  the  focus 
of  the  other  was  placed  a  ball  of  lead  which  had  been  heated,  though 
not  to  redness.  When  this  was  done,  the  temperature  of  the  ther- 
mometer at  the  other  focus  began  to  rise,  showing  a  reception  of 
heat  by  the  thermometer  from  the  hot  lead.  When  a  block  of  ice 
was  substituted  for  the  lead,  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer 
fell.  Considering  these  experiments,  Prevost  perceived  that  the 
rational  way  to  explain  the  fall  of  the  thermometer  produced  by 
the  ice  was  to  ascribe  it,  not  to  a  radiation  of  cold  from  the  ice,  but 
to  a  radiation  of  heat  from  the  thermometer.  Generalizing  this 
,ea,  he  laid  down  the  principle  that  all  bodies  are  at  all  times 
iating  heat,  and  receiving  heat  from  neighboring  bodies,  and  that 
The  change  of  temperature  of  a  boily  depends  upon  the  relative 
amounts  of  heat  which  it  is  receiving  and  emitting.     Wlien  it  re- 
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ceives  more  than  it  emits,  its  temperature  rises;  when  it  emits  more 
than  it  receives,  its  temperature  falls;  when  it  emits  the  same 
amount  as  it  receives,  its  temperature  is  constant.  This  principle 
is  iinown  as  Preiwut's  law  of  exchanges. 

355.  Conduction  of  Heat.  —  Heat  which  is  transferred  through 
a  solid,  when  one  part  of  it  is  heated,  is  said  to  be  transferred  by 
conduction.  The  experiments  of  Richniann  and  of  Ingenhouss 
showed  that  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  transferred  by  conduction  is 
different  in  different  substances.  It  will  manifestly  depend  also 
on  the  differences  of  temperature  in  the  body,  or  on  the  way  in  which 
the  temperature  of  the  body  changes  along  the  lines  along  which 
conduction  takes  place.  By  assuming  that  the  flow  of  heat  along 
a  line  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  change  of  temperature  along 
that  line,  Biot,  Rumford,  and  subsequently  Fourier,  were  able  to 
explain  the  movement  of  heat  in  bodies  in  a  way  which  is  consistent 
with  the  results  of  observation. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  assumption,  we  may  define  the 
conductiviiy  of  a  substance  as  the  amount  of  heat  which,  in  a  unit 
of  time,  will  pass  between  two  unit  areas  in  the  substance,  so  placed 
that  they  stand  at  unit  distance  apart  and  that  between  them  the 
temperature  differs  by  one  degree. 

When  heat  passes  across  a  surface  at  which  two  substances  me 
its  rate  of  transfer,  or  its  surface  conductivity,  depends  on  the  nature  ' 
of  the  substances.  As  a  first  approximation,  it  is  assumed  to  be 
proportional  to  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two 
substances.  We  may  define  the  surface  conductivity  as  the  amount 
of  heat  which  will  pass,  in  a  unit  of  time,  through  unit  area  of  the 
surface,  when  the  difference  of  the  temperatures  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  surface  is  one  degree. 

In  most  cases  in  which  bodies  transmit  heat  by  conduction,  the 
temperatures  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  will  gradually 
approach  definite  values.  After  these  definite  values  are  attained, 
no  more  temperature  changes  occur.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  plain 
that  each  part  of  the  bodj'  receives  as  much  heat  from  the  hotter 
portions  of  the  body  as  it  sends  on  to  the  cooler  portions.  This 
condition  of  the  body  is  called  its  steady  state.  In  many  other 
cases,  in  which  the  source  of  heat  is  not  applied  to  the  body  con- 
tinuously, the  temperatures  of  its  different  parts  vary  continually 
in  a  way  which  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  heat  is  applied, 
on  the  shape  and  size  of  the  body,  and  on  its  conductivities.  Many 
such  cases  have  been  studied  by  the  help  of  the  assumptions  already 
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nescribed,  and  the  theoretical  results  obtained  have  been  found  to 
agree  with  the  results  of  observation. 

256.  Convection  of  Heat.  —  The  transfer  of  heat  in  a  liquid 
takes  place  generally  by  a  process  which  is  known  as  convection.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  liquids  receive  heat  readily.  This  was 
ascribed  at  first  to  hquids  being  very  good  conductors.  Rumford 
noticed,  however,  that  masses  of  liquid  suspended  in  fibrous  Ijodies 
take  up  heat  very  slowly,  and  retain  it  for  a  long  time.  This  obser- 
vation seemed  to  him  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  liquids 
are  good  conductors,  and  he  accordingly  undertook  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  behavior  of  liquids  when  heated.  Taking  a  glass  flask 
with  a  long  neck,  he  filled  it  with  water,  in  which  were  suspended 
small  particles  or  motes,  and  set  it  in  a  room  whose  temperature 
was  low  and  constant.  When  it  had  stood  there  until  its  tempera- 
ture had  become  that  of  the  room,  and  until  the  particles  suspended 
in  the  water  were  still,  showing  that  there  were  no  currents  in  the 
water,  he  transferred  it  to  a  warm  room.  The  sus]>ended  particles 
at  once  began  to  move  upward  along  the  walls  and  to  descend  in  the 
middle  of  the  flask,  showing  that  a  regular  circulation  of  the  water 
was  occurring.  This  circulation  kept  up  until  the  temperature  of 
the  water  hatl  risen  to  that  of  the  room.  When  he  transferred  the 
flask  to  the  cold  room  again,  currents  in  the  opposite  sense  occurred, 
the  water  moving  downward  along  the  walls  and  upward  in  the 
middle.  After  these  currents  were  once  perceived,  it  was  easy  to 
explain  them.  When  the  flask  was  brought  into  the  warm  room,  its 
walls  took  up  heat  from  the  surrountling  air,  and  heated  the  layers 
of  water  which  were  near  them.  The  density  of  the  water  was 
diminished  by  its  expansion,  due  to  this  heating,  and  it  therefore 
rose  along  the  walls.  The  denser,  because  cooler,  portions  of  the 
water  which  sank  to  give  room  at  the  top  for  the  warmer  portions, 
came  in  turn  in  contact  with  the  walls,  were  also  heated,  and  rose 
along  the  walls.  In  this  way  are  explained  the  rapid  reception  of 
heat  by  a  liquid,  and  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  a  liquid 
which  is  being  heated  from  the  bottom  is  almost  the  same 
throughout. 

To  test  whether  a  liquid  is  a  good  conductor  in  the  ordinary  sense, 

Rumford  tried  to  heat  a  mu.ss  of  water  by  applying;  the  heat  at  the 

top,  so  that  the  usual  convection  currents  could  not  arise.     He 

found  so  little  heat  txansmitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  that 

e  concluded  that  water  did  not  conduct  at  all.     This  conclusion 

manifestly  erroneous,  for  if  there  were  no  conduction  in  water. 
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the  heating  of  the  water  near  the  wails  of  the  flask,  in  Rumford'f 
first  experiment,  could  not  be  accounted  for.  As  was  shown  bj 
subsequent  observation,  water  and  other  liquids  are  not  noncon- 
ductors of  heat,  but  very  poor  conductors. 

Gases  are  ordinarily  heated  by  convection.    It  was  shown  b) 
Magnus  that  gases,  like  liquids,  are  poor  conductors. 
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THERMAL  RELATIONS   OF  BODIES 

257.  Expansion  of  Solids.  —  The  general  truth  that  a  body 
expands  when  its  temperature  rises  was  illustrated  in  the  early 
work  on  the  subject  of  heat,  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  Galileo's 
thermometer,  and  by  the  behavior  of  thermometric  substances  in 
general.  The  Accademia  del  Cimento  demonstrated  that  metals 
expand  when  they  are  heat«d.  After  the  discovery  of  the  general 
truth,  it  became  a  matter  of  interest  to  investigate  the  laws  of  this 
expansion.  An  instrument  called  the  pyrometer  was  invented  for 
that  purpose,  which  consisted  essentially  of  a  framework  so  arranged 
that  one  end  of  the  bar  of  metal  under  investigation  could  be  kept 
fixed,  while  the  other  end  was  attached  to  a  rack  and  pinion,  by 
which  a  pointer  could  be  moved  over  a  dial.  The  rod  was  immersed 
in  a  vessel  full  of  water  or  oil,  which  was  heated  from  beneath. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  raised  and  the  bar  expanded, 
the  pointer  moved  around  the  dial,  and  thus  measured  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  bar.  Inaccurate  as  this  arrangement  was,  it  served  to 
show  that  the  elongation  of  a  bar  of  given  length  is  proportional  to 
the  rise  of  temperature  which  occasions  it,  and  that  bars  of  different 

etals  have  different  elongations  for  the  same  rise  of  temperature. 
This  latter  statement  was  illustrated  by  an  experiment  made  by 
DeLuc,  who  clamped  two  bars,  of  iron  and  brass,  firmly  together 
at  one  end,  and  ob.served  the  relative  expansion,  when  the  bars 
^ere  heated,  by  measuring  the  way  in  which  the  length  of  one  bar 

creased  more  than  the  length  of  the  other. 

The  first  accurate  observations  of  the  absolute  elongation  of  a  bar 
were  made  by  Laplace  and  Lavoisier.  In  their  experiments,  one 
end  of  the  bar  rested  against  a  massive  stone  pier.  The  other  end 
engaged  with  the  short  arm  of  a  lever  or  system  of  levers,  on  the 

t  long  arm  of  which  a  mirror  was  mounted.  While  the  bar  was 
t  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  the  image  of  a  vertical  scale, 

'fipcted  in  this  mirror,  was  observed  by  a  telescope.  The  bar  was 
then  raised  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  The  consequent 
elongation  moved  the  levers,  and  .so  changed  the  position  of  the 
mirror.     By  another  observation  of  the  scale,  and  from  a  knowledge 
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of  the  ratios  of  the  arms  of  the  levers,  it  was  possible  to  calculate 
the  elongation  of  the  bar.  It  was  found  that  the  elongation  of  unit 
length  of  the  bar.  produced  by  different  changes  of  temperature, 
was  not  proportional  to  the  change  of  temperature  in  each  case. 
When  the  most  accurate  obser\'ations  of  this  sort  are  made,  it  is 
found  that  to  represent  the  length  of  the  bar  at  different  tempera- 
tures an  expression  invohing  the  second,  or  even  the  third,  power 
of  the  temperature  has  to  be  employed. 

It  is  however  true,  as  a  first  approximation,  that  the  elongation 
is  proportional  to  the  rise  of  temperature.  If  we  confine  ourselves 
to  this  approximation,  we  may  define  the  coefficient  of  linear  ex^ 
pamion  of  a  soUd  as  the  elongation  of  unit  length  of  it  when  its 
temperature  rises  from  0°  to  1"  C. 

let  /i  and  I  TffpTesent  the  lengths  of  a  bar  at  the  temperatures  0  and  d  nepeo- 
tavdy.  ■  If  we  represent  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  by  a,  we  may  repre- 
sent the  elongation  of  the  bar,  as  its  temperature  rises  from  0  to  9,  by 

f  -  f,  =  /x»». 
The  length  of  the  bar  at  the  temperature  $  is  then  given  by 

/  =  /,(l+a#V  (96) 

The  vohime  of  a  soKd  expands  as  its  temperature  rises  in  a  way  that  depends 
upon  its  c<c>et5cient  of  linear  expansion.  Represent  the  three  sides  of  a  rectangu- 
lar Mock  at  the  temperature  9  by  a,  b.  c.  Then  in  an  easily  understood  notation 
the  volume  of  the  block  will  be  given  in  terms  of  it$  volume  at  zero  by  the  formula 

n6r=  ajbec:  i.I  -r-  erf  '. 
Xow  1  4-  «#' '  =  1  -i-  3a»  +  Sot**  +  or**",  and  in  all  cases  a  is  so  small  a  quantity 
that  tb«  terms  containing  higher  powers  of  it  than  the  first  may  be  n^ected. 
This  being  so.  and  using  r  to  represent  volumes,  we  have 

r  =  r,  a  -  ^fi^  (97) 

The  coffleierj  ofroluminal  expansion  is  thus  three  times  the  coefficient  of  linear 
expanaon. 

258.  Expansion  of  Liqtiids.  —  When  a  liquid  expands  by  heat 
in  a  thermometer  bulb  or  in  any  similar  vessel,  the  expansion  which 
is  observeil  by  the  rise  of  the  column  is  the  rdatirr  expansion  of  the 
liquid  and  the  vessel.  That  is.  the  volume  of  the  vessel  increases 
as  well  as  the  volume  of  tho  liquid,  and  the  chance  of  volume  indi- 
cated by  tho  rise  of  tho  ivhinin  is  tho  difToronoo  Ivtween  these  two 
changes  of  volume.  Tho  ob^o.ult  tXjMKSio':.  which  it  is  sometimes 
imp'jrtant  to  detormino.  is  tho  aotual  inoroaso  in  volume  of  the 
Uquid.  DeLuo  observed  tho  n>iativo  oxi>:»nsior.s  of  various  liquids 
and  glass,  and  comparfsl  thoir  absolute  oxj^ansions  by  observing  the 
rise  of  liquid  columns  in  similar  thormomotor  tulx^.  In  the  course 
of  Us  observations  he  disoovorinl  a  romarkablo  wculiarity  in  the 
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expansion  of  water.  As  the  temperature  of  the  water  thermometer 
rose  from  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  the  column  in  the  tube 
at  first  fell,  showing  a  contraction  of  the  water.  At  5°  C,  accord- 
ing to  his  observations,  the  column  reached  its  lowest  point,  and 
from  that  temperature  on  it  rose,  showing  a  regular  expansion. 
This  observation  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed.  The  temperature 
at  which  the  volume  of  the  water  is  least,  or  at  which  its  density  is 
greatest,  is  really  4°  C.  This  fact,  together  with  the  fact  that  ice 
is  less  dense  than  water,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of 
nature;  for  it  is  on  that  account  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  large  ponds  and  lakes  rarely  falls  below  4°,  except  near  the  top. 
The  most  accurate  study  of  the  expansion  of  liquids  has  been 
made  with  the  hydrostatic  balance,  by  determining  the  apparent 
loss  of  weight  of  a  standard  body,  like  a  hollow  glass  sphere,  when 
immersed  in  the  liquid  at  different  temperatures.  If  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  the  standard  body  is  known,  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  liquid  may  be  calculated  from  such  observations. 
The  coefficient  of  expansion  in  this  case  is  defined  «s  the  increase 
in  volume  of  unit  volume  of  the  liquid,  when  its  temperature  rises 
from  0°  to  1°  C.  The  volume  calculated  by  this  coefficient  for  any 
temperature  will  be  only  approximately  cor- 
rect. For  accurate  results,  a  more  compli- 
cated temperature  function  must  be  used. 

259.  Expansion  of  Gases.  Amontons'  Ex- 
periment. —  The  first  study  of  the  expansion 
of  gases,  or  of  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  their  increase  in  pressure  with  rise  of 
temperature,  was  made  by  Amontons  (1701). 
His  instrument  we  may  call  an  air-pressure 

ermometer  (Fig.  140).    It  was  a  glass  globe, 

to  the  l)ottom  of  which  was  inserted  the 
short  limb  of  a  recurved  tube.  Mercury  was 
introduced  into  the  globe  until  it  was  about 
half  filled,  and  so  that  the  top  of  the  column 
in  the  long  limb  of  the  tube  stood  at  the 
same  level  as  that  of  the  mercury  in  the  globe,  when  the  instru- 
ment was  at  the  standard  temperature  of  melting  ice.  When  this 
instrument  was  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  the  effect  of  the 
lansion  of  the  enclosed  air  was  to  force  down  the  mercury  in 
the  globe,  and  so  to  clevatt;  the  mercury  column  in  the  tube. 
Since  the  area  of  the  mercury  surface  in  the  globe  was  V 
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times  greater  than  that  of  the  cross  section  of  the  tube,  the 
tion  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  was  as  many  times  greater  than 
the  depreasion  of  the  mcrc-ury  in  the  glol)e.  The  air  in  the  globe 
was  thus  subjected  to  pressure,  proportional  to  the  elevation  of  the 
mercury  column,  and  its  volume  was  maintained  almost  unchanged. 
If  it  had  been  kept  exactly  constant  \)y  a  further  increase  of  pres- 
sure, produced  by  adding  more  mercury  to  the  column,  the  instru- 
ment would  have  been  a  perfect  air-pressure  thermometer.  As  it 
was,  it  served  very  well  to  enable  Amontons  to  determine  approxi- 
mately the  relation  between  the  rise  of  temperature  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  pressure.  He  stated  that  when  the  temperature 
rose  from  that  of  melting  ice  to  that  of  boiling  water,  the  increase 
in  pressure  was  one-third  the  pressure  at  the  lower  temperature. 

260.  Expansion  of  Gases.  Gay-Lussac's  Law.  —  The  later  at- 
tempts which  were  made  to  obtain  a  measure  of  the  expansion  of 
gases  were  for  a  long  time  failures.  It  was  shown  bj'  Dalton 
and  by  Gay-Lussac  that  these  failures  could  be  traced  to  the 
presence  of  water  in  the  vessel  containing  the  gas.  By  making  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  perfectly  dry,  and  by  drying  the  gas.  Gay- 
Lussac  (1802)  at  last  made  a  successful  study  of  the  expansion  of 
gases.     He  stated  his  result  as  follows: 

1.  All  gases,  whatever  be  their  density,  and  all  vapors,  expand 
equally  for  the  same  change  of  temperature. 

2.  For  the  permanent  gases  the  increase  from  the  ice  point 
the  boiling  point  is  100/2G6.66  of  the  original  volume. 

The  genera!  law  embodied  in  these  statements  is  known  as 
Gay-Lussac's  law.  The  original  factor  given  in  Gay-Lussac's  state- 
ment of  the  law  has  been  slightly  modified  by  subsequent  obser- 
vations. We  now  know  that  the  increase  in  volume  of  a  gas  under 
constant  pressure  when  its  temperature  rises  from  the  melting  point 
to  the  boiling  point  is  100/273  of  the  original  volume.  The  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  of  all  gases  is  therefore  1  /  273.  This  statement  is 
closely  accurate  for  those  gases  which  can  be  condensed  onl3'  with 
great  difficulty.  Those  which  are  easily  condensed  have  generaU, 
higher  values  of  the  coefficient. 


« 


lU^ 


If  we  represent  by  v  and  po  the  volumes  of  the  gas  at  the  temperature  9  and 
0  respectively,  and  use  a  as  the  coefBcicnt  of  expansion,  Gay-Lussac's  law  is  ex 
presaed  by  the  forinuJa 

v  =  voa  +  ae],  (98; 

with  the  unexpressed  condition  that  the  preesure  renuuna  constant  during 
expansion. 
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When  the  gas  hua  expanded  to  the  volume  i',  let  the  pressure  be  increased  from 
its  original  value  po  to  p  while  the  temperature  is  kept  constantly  equal  to  S, 
and  let  p  be  such  a  pressure  as  to  reduce  the  volume  v  to  va.    Then  by  Boyle'a 


law  (5 180)  we  have  ^  =  — 
po      »» 


^ 


and  using  this  ratio  in  the  formula  above  we  obtain  , 
p-po(l+oe).  (99) 

This  formula  gives  the  law  of  increase  of  pressure  with  rise  of  temperature  when 
the  volume  is  kept  constant.  The  coefficient  of  incrcoj^o  of  pressure  is  the  same 
as  the  coefficient  of  expansion.  This  conclusion  is  fully  supported  by  the  results 
of  experiment. 

261.  Scale  of  the  Ideal  Gas  Thennometer.  —  In  much  of  our 
study  of  gases  we  consider  a  gas  called  the  ideal  gas,  which  has  no 
precise  counterpart  in  nature.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
ideal  gas  is  that  it  obeys  Boyle'a  and  Gay-Lussac's  laws  exactly. 

We  know  from  Boyle's  law  that  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  inversely 
proportional  to  its  volume,  and  from  Gay-Lussac's  law  that  the 
pressure  is  directly  proportional  to  the  factor  l+aO,  in  which 
a  =  1/273  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  and  d  is  the  temperature  on 
the  Centigrade  scale.  We  may  combine  these  proportions  into  an 
equation  by  introducing  a  factor  of  proportion,  so  as  to  have 

l+ad 
p  =  c 

If  we  substitute  in  this  equation  the  numerical  value  of  the  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion,  we  obtain  the  equation 

pv=  ^{273  +  0). 

Now  c/273  is  a  constant,  to  which  we  give  the  symbol  R;  and  the 
quantity  in  parenthesis  is  the  temperature  on  the  Centigrade  scale 
increased  by  273.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  a  thermometer  so  grad- 
uated that  its  zero  indicates  the  temperature  of  —  273°C.,  and 
that  the  length  of  its  degree  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Centigrade 
degree,  the  temperature  indicated  by  0°  C.  will  be  indicated  by 
273  on  the  new  scale,  and  any  other  temperature  indicated  by  9 
on  the  Centigrade  sdalc  will  be  indicated  by  273  +  9  on  the  new 
scale.  We  designate  temperature  given  in  the  new  scale  by  T.  In 
terms  of  this  new  notation,  we  have  the  equation 

pv  =  RT  (100) 

as  a  statement  of  Boyle's  and  CJay-Lussac's  laws. 

262.  Zero  of  the  Ideal  Gas  Thermometer.  —  In  the  discussion 
of  the  kinetic  theory  of  ga.ses  (§  1.S5)  we  obtained  the  equation 
pv  =  \mnu*,  showing  that  the  pressure  of  a  gas  whose  volume  ia 
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kept  constant  is  proportional  to  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  i 
molecules.     From  the  equation  just  obtained  it  therefore  foUo' 
that  the  temperature  of  a  gas,  measured  on  this  new  scale,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  its  molecules.     Now  the 
least  value  which  kinetic  energy  may  have  is  zero,  and  it  has  no 
negative  values.     This  relation  therefore  indicates  that  there  c; 
be  no  temperatures  lower  than  the  temperature  indicated  by  t 
zero  of  the  new  scale,  and  that  this  zero  is  a  limit  of  falling  temper 
ture.     For  reasons  which  will  subsequently  be  given,  it  is  called 
the  absolute  zero,  and  the  scale,  formed  as  we  have  described,  is 
called  the  absolute  scale  of  temperature.     We  have  no  warrant  al 
present  for  the  use  of  such  terms.     We  shall  accordingly  call  this 
zero  the  zero  of  the  ideal  gas  thermometer,  and  the  scale  the  scale  of 
the  ideal  gas  thermometer. 

263.  Air  Thermometer.  —  A  thermometer  which  will  indicate 
this  scale  very  nearly  may  be  made  by  enclosing  a  mass  of  dry  air 
in  a  vessel  by  means  of  a  mercury  column,  so  arranged  that,  as  th( 
volume  of  the  air  changes,  the  pressure  on  it  may  be  kept  constant, 
On  this  condition,  changes  in  temperature  will  be  proportional  to' 
the  changes  of  volume.  Such  an  arrangement,  however,  is  not  so 
satisfactory  in  its  working  as  one  in  which  the  volume  of  the  air 
is  kept  constant,  as  its  temperature  changes,  by  suitable  changes 
of  pressure.  With  this  instrument  the  temperatures  are  taken 
proportional  to  the  pressures,  so  that  if  the  pressure  on  the  air 
is  determined  for  a  known  temperature,  Uke  that  of  melting  ice, 
any  other  temperature  may  be  obtained  by  an  observation  of  the 
corresponding  pressure. 

264.  Cooling  of  a  Gas  by  Expansion.  —  A  property  of  gases 
which  is  connected  with  the  expansion  with  rise  of  temperature  waaj 
discovered  by  Erasmus  Darwin  (1788)  and  investigated  by  Dalton 
(1802).  They  found  that  if  air,  or  any  other  gas,  wJiich  has  been 
imder  pressure  in  a  closed  vessel,  is  allowed  to  expand  suddenly- 
into  the  atmosphere,  it  is  cooled  by  the  expansion,  and  that  if  it 
suddenly  compressed  it  is  heated. 

The  heating  produced  by  compression  may  be  shown  with  th 
so-called  fire  syringe.     This  is  a  cylinder  in  which  air  is  suddenly 
compressed  by  forcing  down  a  closely  fitting  piston.     The  tempera- 
ture produced  by  compression  is  high  enough  to  cause  the  ignitioa 
of  a  bit  of  tinder  placed  in  the  cylinder. 

265.  Expansion  of  a  Gas  into  Vacuum.  —  .\nother  and  more  im- 
portant general  property  of  gases  was  investigated  by  Gay-Lussac, 
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and  more  satisfactorily  by  Joule  (1845).  Joule's  experiment  em- 
ployed two  stout  metallic  cylinders,  in  one  of  which  air  was  com- 
pressed under  high  pressure.  From  the  other  the  air  was  exhausted. 
The  two  cylinders  thus  prepared  were  connected  by  a  tube,  fitted 
with  a  stopcock,  which  could  be  opened  to  permit  the  compressed 
air  to  rush  into  the  empty  cylinder.  They  were  immersed  in  water 
in  a  large  calorimeter,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  ob- 
served. The  stopcock  was  then  opened  and  the  air  was  allowed  to 
distribute  itself  uniformly  in  the  two  cylinders,  when  another  ob- 
servation of  the  temperature  of  the  water  showed  no  change  in  it. 

To  interpret  this  experiment  we  must  anticipate  the  conclusion 
to  which  we  shall  come  later,  that  heat  is  a  form  of  energy.  Using 
this  principle  we  may  argue  that,  since  the  temperature  of  the 
water  did  not  change,  no  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  entered  or  left 
the  air,  and  furthermore,  as  the  air  passed  into  the  empty  cylinder 
without  doing  external  work,  it  did  not  acquire  or  lose  mechanical 
energy.  We  conclude  that  its  total  energy  remained  the  same  in 
the  larger  volume  as  it  had  been  in  the  smaller  one,  and  generally 
that  the  energy  of  a  gas  does  not  depend  on  its  volume. 

Further,  since  the  temperature  of  the  air  did  not  change,  we  know 
from  Boyle's  law  that  the  product  of  its  pressure  and  volume  did 
not  change.  We  also  know  from  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  (§  185) 
that  this  product  is  proportional  to  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the 
molecules  of  the  air.  The  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules 
of  the  air  therefore  did  not  change,  and  comparing  this  with  the 
constant  energy  of  the  air  measured  directly,  we  infer  that  the 
energy  of  the  air  consists  in  the  kinetic  energy  of  its  molecules. 
We  may  generalize  this  conclusion  for  all  gases. 

Now  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas  changes  when 
the  temperature  changes.  We  may  therefore  state  as  the  result 
of  Joule's  experiments  that  the  energy  of  an  ideal  gas  is  a  function 
of  its  temperature,  but  is  independent  of  its  volume. 

Lat«r  experiments  by  Joule  and  I.rord  Kelvin  showed  that  a  slight 
fall  of  temperature  usuall\-  occurs  when  a  gas  expands  without 
doing  external  work.     The  law  stated  holds  for  the  ideal  gas. 

The  cooling  which  occurs  in  these  cases  is  ascribed  partly  to 
work  done  against  the  molecular  forces  between  the  molecules  of 
the  gas.  The  ideal  gas  is  one  in  which  the  molecules  do  not  exert 
forces  on  one  another  in  any  finite  part  of  their  paths. 

266.  Evaporation.  —  If  water  is  exposed  in  an  open  vessel  to  the 
air  it  will  gradually  disappear.     It  is  said  to  have  evaporated,  and 
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the  process  by  which  it  disappears  is  called  evaporation.  Many 
other  liquids  evaporate  as  readily  as  water  does,  or  even  more 
readily.  On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  many  liquids,  like  sulphuric 
acid  or  mercury,  which  evaporate  so  slowly  that  their  evaporation 
can  hardly  be  detected.  If  the  temperature  of  water  is  observed 
while  it  is  evaporating,  it  will  be  found  to  be  lower  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  air.  If  the  water  is  placed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air 
pump,  and  the  air  around  it  exhausted,  evaporation  will  go  on 
much  more  rapidly  than  under  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  the  water  and  surrounding  bodies  will 
be  much  greater.  During  the  process  heat  is  entering  the  water 
from  without,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  enters  depends  on  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  the  water  and  surrounding  bodies. 
We  therefore  infer  that  the  process  of  evaporation  involves  the 
absorption  of  heat,  and  that  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  at  a 
given  temperature  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  heat  which 
enters  it.  This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  many  observations. 
267.  Vapors.  —  The  result  of  the  evaporation-  of  water  is  the 
production  of  another  body,  which  is  called  the  vapor  of  water,  c^^ 
water  vapor.  In  general  it  seems  to  be  similar  to  a  gas.  We  ma^H 
Btudy  the  properties  of  a  vapor  by  inserting  a  small  quantity  of  the  ' 
liquid,  whose  vapor  we  wish  to  e.xaiiune,  under  the  open  end  of  a 
filled  barometer  tube  (Fig.  141).  The  liquid  will  rise  through  the 
0-       b      c  mercury  of  the  column,  and  will  evaporate  in 

the  vacuum  above.    Ordinarily,  when  the  space 
above  is  not  too  great,  some  of  the  liquid  will 
remain  unevaporated  and  will  float  on  top  of 
the  mercury  column.     As  soon  as  the  vapc^^ 
is  formed,  the  mercury  column  is  depressed^B 
This  indicates  that   the  vapor  is  exerting  a 
pressure  upon  the  top  of  the  column.     Th 
change  in  height  of  the  mercury  column  ia 
measure  of  this  pressure.     If  the  tube  stands 
in  so  deep  a  vessel,  and  is  itself  so  long,  that 
we  may  raise  or  lower  it  so  as  to  make  consid- 
erable  changes   in   the  volume   of   the  space 
above  the  column,  we  find,  on  changing  the 
volume,  that  the  pressure   Indicated  by  the 
height  of  the  column  above  the  mercury  siu^l 
face  outside  the  tube  remains  constant.     This  is  not  the  waj'  v^^ 
which  a  gas  would  behave,  for  its  pressure  changes  when  its  volume 
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changes.  If  so  little  liquid  has  been  introduced  into  the  tube  that 
none  of  it  remains  unevaporated,  the  pressure  will  be  less  than  that 
obtained  when  liquid  is  present,  and  it  will  not  remain  constant 
when  the  volume  is  changed.  The  vapor  in  this  case  will  behave 
like  a  gas.  It  is  only  when  liquid  as  well  as  vapor  is  present  in  the 
tube  that  the  constant  and  maximum  value  of  the  vapor  pressure  is 
exhibited.  This  maximum  pressure  is  called  the  vapor  pressure  of 
the  substance. 

If  the  instrument,  arranged  as  described,  is  exposed  to  a  higher 
temperature,  the  top  of  the  mercury  column  will  be  depressed, 
showing  an  increase  in  the  vapor  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
cooling  of  the  instrument  will  show  a  decrease  in  the  vapor  pressure. 
The  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  is  different  for  different  liquids,  and 
has  not  been  found  to  be  expressible  in  any  simple  law. 

268.  Saturated  Vapors.  —  A  vapor  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
exhibits  its  maximum  pressure  is  called  a  saliiraled  vapor.  We  may 
restate  the  experimental  results  already  described  by  saying  that 
the  pressure  of  a  saturated  vapor  is  a  function  of  its  temperature, 
and  is  independent  of  the  volume  occupied  by  the  vapor.  We  may 
explain  this  law  by  supposing  that  a  saturated  vapor  is  one  in  which 
every  unit  of  volume  contains  as  much  vapor  as  can  exist  in  it  at 
the  given  temperature  without  condensation.  If  the  volume  of  the 
vapor  is  diminished,  enough  of  the  vapor  condenses  into  the  liquid 
state  to  keep  the  density  of  the  remaining  vapor  the  same  as  before. 
If  the  volume  is  increased,  enough  of  the  liquid  evaporates  to  satu- 
rate the  larger  volume. 

When  the  volume  of  the  vapor  is  kept  fixed,  while  its  tempera- 
ture is  raised,  the  increase  in  pressure  exhibited  by  it  is  not  due 
simply  to  the  increased  energy  of  its  molecules,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  more  of  the  liquid  evaporates,  so  that  the  density  of  the  vapor 
J9  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  temperature  is  lowered, 
Bome  of  the  vapor  is  condensed. 

When  one  part  of  the  surface  of  any  vewel  containing  a  saturated  vapor  ia 
eooled,  oondensatiun  takes  place  on  it  and  the  pressure  near  it  is  lowered  to  the 
.turation  prossure  corresponding  to  the  lower  temperature.  The  vapor  in 
the  rest  of  the  vessel  streams  toward  the  place  of  low  pressure  and  is  also  con- 
densed, so  that  the  pressure  throughodt  the  vessel  becomes  that  corresponding 
fo  the  lowest  temperature  of  any  part  of  it.  The  prooeas  of  distillation  takes 
advantage  of  this  fact. 


269.   Dalton's  Law.  — 
vapors  of  two  different 


It  was  discovered  by  Dalton  that  when 
liquids  are  formed   in  the  same  volume, 
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the  maximum  pressure  which  they  exert  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
maximum  pressures  exerted  by  tlie  two  vapors  separately.     The 
same  thing  is  true  for  mixtures  of  several  vapors,  or,  if  tlie  volume 
is  kept  constant,  for  mixtures  of  gases,  or  of  vapors  with  gas 
In  all  these  cases  the  pressure  of  the  mixture  is  equal  to  the  sui 
of  the  pressures  of  its  constituents,  if  they  were  to  occupy  the  same 
volume  soparatoly.     This  law  is  known  as  Dalton's  law. 

270.  Ebullition. —  The  evaporation  which  has  been  descril>ed  i 
takes  place  at  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid.  Another  mode  o^^H 
evaporation  occurs,  called  ebtiUilion  or  boiling,  in  which  the  evap-^^ 
oration  occurs  within  the  body  of  the  liquid.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  has  reached  the  point  at  which  its  vapoi^| 
pressure  equals  the  externa!  pressure,  bubbles  of  vapor  appear,  aris-^™ 
ing  at  points  on  the  wall  of  the  containing  vessel.  After  boiling 
has  fairly  begun,  these  bubbles  rise  through  the  liquid,  rapidly  in'«^| 
creasing  in  volume  as  they  do  so,  and  break  at  the  top,  liberating^* 

the  vapor  which  they  contain.     The  temperature  at  which   this 

process  takes  place  generally  depends,  for  a  given  liquid,  on  the 
pressure  upon  it,  but  it  has  l)een.. shown,  by  Dufour,  that  if  the"' 
liquid  i.s  prepared  by  previous  Iwiling  so  that  the  air  ordinarily 
diss<>lve<l  in  it  is  driven  out,  its  temperature  may  be  raised  con- 
siderably above  its  ordinary  boiling  point,  without  its  boiling. 
When  boiling  begins  in  this  case,  the  formation  of  vapor  is  exceed- 
ingly rapid.  These  phenomena  arc  analogous  to  those  observed^l 
when  a  liquid  is  supercooled.  ^^ 

271.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Evaporation.  —  The  striking  similarity 

of  vapors  and  gases  suggests  that  it  may  be  possible  to  explain  th^^H 
properties  of  vapors  by  the  kinetic  theory.  In  order  to  do  so,  w^^ 
extend  the  kinetic  hypothesis  to  liquids,  so  far  as  to  assume  that 
the  molecules  of  a  liquid  are  in  motion,  anil  that  they  are  not  all 
moving  with  the  same  velocity.  Their  average  velocity  will  have 
a  value  depending  on  the  temperature,  but  the  velocities  of  the 
separate  molecules  may,  in  some  cases,  very  much  exceed  this 
average  velocity.  We  apply  this  hj^jothesis  to  a  liquid  ejcposed 
in  a  closed  and  otherwise  empty  vessel.  Among  the  molecules  of 
the  liquid,  which  are  moving  in  various  directions,  there  will  be 
some  near  the  upper  surface  which  are  moving  upward,  and  some 
of  these  will  be  moving  with  velocities  which  are  high  enough  to 
carry  them  beyond  the  attraction  of  the  neighboring  molecules  of 
the  liquid.  They  then  enter  the  space  above  as  molecules  of  vapor. 
Now  the  molecules  of  the  vapor  are  also  moving  in  various 
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directions,  and  some  of  them  will  come  within  the  range  of  the 
forces  of  the  liquid,  and  will  return  to  it.  The  vapor  will  attain  its 
greatest  density  when  it  is  so  dense  that  the  molecules  which  enter 
the  liquid  from  the  vapor  are  equal  in  number  to  those  which 
enter  the  vapor  from  the  liquid.  The  attainment  of  this  condition 
plainly  does  not  depend  on  the  total  number  of  molecules  in  the 
vapor,  but  only  on  the  density  of  the  vapor  just  above  the  liquid, 
and  it  therefore  follows  that  the  maximum  pressure  of  the  vapor 
is  independent  of  its  volume.  Since  the  velocity  of  the  molecules 
increases  as  the  temperature  rises,  there  will  be  more  molecules  at 
the  higher  temperature  whose  velocities  will  be  sufficient  to  carry 
them  away  from  the  liquid,  and  consequently  the  density  of  the 
vapor  above  the  liquid  will  have  to  be  greater,  at  the  higher  tem- 
perature, in  order  that  as  many  molecules  may  leave  the  vapor  as 
enter  it.  Therefore  the  density  and  the  pressure  of  a  saturated 
vapor  will  increase  on  rise  of  temperature. 

37a.  Critical  Temperature.  —  Caignard  de  la  Tour  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  heating  ether  when  it  was  sealed  up  in  a  strong  glass 
tube.  Under  these  conditions,  as  the  temperature  rose,  the  vapor 
in  the  tube  became  more  dense.  The  surface  of  separation  between 
the  liquid  below  and  the  vapor  above,  called  generally  the  menis- 
cu.s,  remained  distinctly  visible  until  a  certain  temperature  was 
reachetl.  At  that  temperature  it  disappeared,  and  the  contents  of 
the  tube  became  apparently  homogeneous.  Before  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  meniscus,  its  position  in  the  tube  indicated  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  mass  of  liquid,  and  its  disappearance  did  not 
seem  to  be  due  to  gradual  evajroration,  but  to  the  attainment  of  a 
condition  in  which  the  liquid  did  not  differ  in  appearance  from 
the  vapor  above  it.  At  higher  temperatures  the  contents  of  the 
tube  seemed  homogeneous.  The  temperature  at  which  this  change 
occurs  is  calle<l  the  crtlical  temperature. 

When  the  tube  was  cooled  again,  and  the  critical  temperature 
was  reached,  a  sudden  condensation  of  a  fine  fog  or  rain  took  place 
throughout  the  tube,  and  the  liquid  reappeared. 

Similar  experiments  were  tried  with  other  liquids,  and  for  many 
of  them  the  existence  of  a  critical  temperature  was  determined. 

373.  Liquefaction  of  Gases.  —  If  the  pressure  on  a  nonsaturated 
vapor  is  gradually  increased,  the  vapor  will  at  last  reach  the  condi- 
tion of  saturation,  and  liquefaction  will  begin.  This  fact  suggested 
the  i)ossibility  of  liquefying  the  gases  by  increasing  the  pressure 
upon  them. 
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For  some  time  attempts  made  in  this  direction  were  unsuccei 
ful.  Although  the  gases  in  some  cases  were  subjected  to  enormous 
pressures,  Natterer,  for  example,  using  pressures  as  high  as  three 
thousand  atmospheres,  they  showed  no  signs  of  liquefaction. 
Among  the  first  successful  experiments  were  those  made  by  Faraday 
(1823).  The  gases  to  be  examined  were  generated  in  a  strong 
glass  tube,  bent  in  the  middle.  Substances  which  would  produce 
the  gas  by  chemical  action  were  introduced  in  one  of  the  limbs  of 
this  tube,  and  the  tube  was  then  sealed.  As  the  gas  was  continu- 
ally generated,  the  pressure  on  it  increased.  Taking  a  hint  from 
de  la  Tour's  observations,  Faraday  surrounded  the  end  of  the  tube 
which  did  not  contain  the  substances  generating  the  gas  with  a 
freezing  mixture,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  lower  the  temperature  of 
that  part  of  the  tube  below  the  critical  temperature.  With  this 
arrangement  he  liquefied  chlorine,  carbon  dioxide,  and  many  other 
gases.  A  few  of  the  gases,  among  them  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  proved  refractory  to  this  treatment.     Faraday  recognized 

that  the  reason  of  this  was  his 


inability  to  obtain  a  t<;mpera- 
ture  as  low  as  the  critical  tem- 
peratures of  these  gases. 

274.  Conditions  Requisite 
for  Liquefaction.  —  Andrews 
(18G3,  1869)  very  much  clari- 
fied the  views  which  were  en- 
tertained as  to  the  conditions 
requisite  for  the  liquefaction 
of  gases  by  his  stydy  of  the 
behavior  of  carbon  dioxide  un- 
der pressure.  By  confining  the 
gas  in  stout  capillary  tubes, 
he  was  able  to  subject  it  to 
high  pressures,  and  to  meas- 
ure the  corresponding  volumes 
at  different  constant  tempera- 
tures. The  results  of  these 
measurements  are  given  in  a 
series  of  diagrams  or  curves, 
plotted  with  reference  to  two  rectangular  axes,  ^'olumes  are  meas- 
ured along  the  axis  of  abscis.sas,  pressures  along  the  axis  of  ordi- 
nates.     Each  curve  represents  tne  relations  of  volume  and 
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as  these  vary  while  the  temperature  is  Icept  constant.     Because  of 
this  condition  the  curves  are  called  isotkcrmals. 

When  Aiidrews'  diagrams  are  examined,  it  appears  that  the 
isothermals  for  temperatures  below  30.9°  C.  are  different  in  form 
from  those  for  temperatures  above  that  limit  (Fig.  142a). 

To  describe  Andrews'  results  more  clearly  it  is  advisable  to  refer 
to  a  more  complete  diagram  (Fig.  142b),  in  which  the  isothermals 
are  represented  in  a 
form  which,  while  not 
exactly  that  of  An- 
drews' curves,  is  yet 
perfectly  typical.  Let 
us  consider  the  curve 
marked  by  letters  in 
thediagram.  When  in 
the  condition  repre- 
sented by  the  point  a 
on  that  curve,  the  car- 
bon dioxide  is  to  all 
appearance  a  gas.  As 
the  pressure  is  in- 
creased and  the  vol- 
ume   correspondingly 

diminished,    the   sue-  ^-  '**'^ 

cessive  corresponding  values  are  given  by  the  points  of  the  curve 
lying  between  a  and  b.  The  curve  between  these  points  slopes 
upward  to  the  left  and  indicates  an  increasing  pressure  with  dimin- 
ishing volume,  generally  according  to  the  behavior  of  the  more  re- 
fractory gases.  .After  the  condition  indicated  by  the  point  b  is 
attained,  further  diminution  of  volume  takes  place  without  increase 
in  pressure,  and  the  substance  in  the  tube  is  evidently  present  in 
both  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  stat<?s.  The  gas  in  this  condition 
is  simply  a  saturated  vapor.  By  a  diminution  of  the  volume  at 
constant  pressure  to  the  volume  indicatefl  by  the  point  c  the  gas  is 
entirely  liquefied.  From  that  point  on  any  further  diminution  of 
the  volume  necessitates  a  great  increase  in  pressure.  The  curve 
from  the  point  c  on  slopes  upward  to  the  left  very  rapidly,  and 
indicates  a  rapidly  increasing  pressure  with  diminishing  volume, 
corresponding  to  the  behavior  of  other  liquids, 
^ft  Other  isothermals  drawn  for  temperatures  below  30.9°  exhibit 
^H     similar  features.     They  agree  in  showing  a  part  on  the  right  which 
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corresponds  to  the  gaseous  state,  a  horizontal  part  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  state  of  saturated  vapor  and  its  liquid,  and  a  part 
on  the  loft  which  corresponds  to  the  liquid  state.  When  the  whole 
set  of  isothermals  is  examined,  it  will  be  noticed  that  as  the  tem- 
perature to  which  the  isothermal  corresponds  is  higher,  the  two 
terminal  points  of  the  horizontal  part  are  nearer  together.  This 
indicates  that  the  volume  of  the  gas  as  a  saturated  vapor  and  the 
volume  of  the  gas  when  liquefied  approach  each  other  as  the  tem- 
perature rises.  A  line  is  drawn  in  the  diagram  through  the  terminal 
points  of  the  horizontal  parts  of  the  various  isothermals  corre- 
sponding to  temperatures  at  which  liquefaction  can  take  place. 

The  isothermal  which  touches  the  summit  of  the  curve  indicated 
by  that  line  corresponds  to  the  critical  temperature  30.9°.  The 
pressure  and  volume  indicated  by  the  point  of  tangency  are  the 
critical  pressure  and  volume.  The  gas  when  in  the  condition 
indicated  by  that  point  seems  to  waver  in  its  properties  between 
those  of  a  liquid  and  those  of  a  gas.  If  its  temperature  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  raised  it  is  unmistakably  a  gas.  If  lowered,  a  large 
part  of  it  is  unmistakably  a  liquid.  As  the  temperature  is  raised 
past  the  critical  temperature  the  liquid  suddenly,  and  not  appar- 
ently by  ordinary  evaporation,  becomes  similar  to  the  vapor  above 
it,  and  the  contents  of  the  tube  seem  homogeneous  and  gaseous. 

The  isothermals  corresponding  to  temperatures  above  the  critical 
temperature  show  no  horizontal  part.  Diminishing  volume  at  these 
higher  temperatures  is  always  accompanietJ  by  an  increase  of  preB- 
sure.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  critical  point  the  curves  show 
a  peculiar  shajie  indicated  in  the  diagram,  hut  for  the  most  part 
they  are  similar  in  general  to  those  drawn  for  the  more  refractory 
gases.  At  very  high  temperatures  all  such  peculiarities  disappear 
from  the  curves. 

These  experiments  of  Andrews  indicate  very  clearly  the  existence 
of  a  critical  temperature  marking  the  highest  temperature  at  which 
a  gas  or  vapor  can  be  condensed  into  a  liquid,  and  marking  a  limit 
above  which  a  gas  or  vapor  cannot  be  condensed  into  a  liquid  by 
any  pressure  whatever. 

An  explanation  of  the  phenomena  at  the  critical  temperature  is 
sometimes  given  by  supposing  that  that  temperature  marks  the 
point  at  which  the  liquid  and  its  vapor,  while  not  losing  their  dis- 
tinctive properties,  become  mutually  soluble  in  each  other. 

375.  The  Continuity  of  the  Liquid  and  Gaseous  States.  — 
Andrews  interpreted  his  experiments  as  showing  that  there  is  an 
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essential  continuity  between  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  states  of 
matter.  In  the  experimental  examination  of  the  transition  from 
liquid  to  vapor  there  appears  to  be  an  abrupt  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  isothermal  at  the  point  where  vaporization  begins,  and  again 
at  the  point  where  vaporization  is  complete,  but  this  is  interpreted 
as  a  sort  of  average  result  due  to  changes  in  elementarj'  volumes 
of  the  substance  which  arc  really  continuous. 

James  Thomson  represented  the  transition  from  the  liquid  to 
the  gaseous  state  by  an  i.sotherma!  curve  of  the  sort  shown  in 
Fig.  143.  The  ordinate  of  the  horizontal  line  p'  represents  the 
pressure  at  which  the  liquid  will 
exist  in  equilibrium  with  its 
vapor  at  the  temperature  of  the 
chosen  isothermal.  The  abscis- 
sas of  the  points  /  and  b  repre- 
sent the  volumes  of  the  mass 
chosen  when  vaporization  is  just 
beginning  and  when  it  is  com- 
plete. The  portion  fe  of  the 
curve  represents  a  condition  of 
the  substance  in  which  it  is 
liquid  under  a  lower  pressure 
than  the  normal  vapor  pressure 
for  the  given  temperature.  The 
portion  cb  represents  a  condition  of  the  substance  in  which  it  is  a 
vapor  or  gas  under  a  higher  pressure  than  the  normal  vapor  pres- 
sure. The  portion  ec,  in  which  the  pressure  and  vohmie  both  in- 
crease together,  represents  an  unstable  state  of  the  substance,  in 
which  it  is  in  transit  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state. 

The  existence  of  a  condition  corresponding  to  that  represented  by 
points  on  the  line  fe  was  demonstrated  by  Dufour.  After  Fwiling 
water  in  a  vessel  until  the  air  had  been  expelled  from  it,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  come  to  rest  at  a  certain  temperature,  Dufour  found  that 
it  was  possible  to  remove  some  of  the  air  above  the  water  by  an 
air  pump,  and  so  to  reduce  the  pressure  upon  it,  until  the  pressure 
waa  less  than  that  at  which  water  would  normally  boil  at  that  tem- 
perature, without  the  water's  boiling. 

Dufour  also  suspended  small  globules  of  water  in  a  mixture  of 
oils,  and  found  that  he  could  then  raise  the  temperature  far  above 
the  boiling  point  corresponding  to  the  pressure  upon  the  surface 
without  the  water's  boiling. 
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The  condition  corresponding  to  the  portion  cb  of  the  curve  has 
also  been  experimentally  demonstrated  by  showing  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  supersaturated  vapor  by  freeing  the  space  con- 
taining it  of  dust  and  other  nuclei  upon  which  condensation  will 
otherwise  begin. 

Van  der  Waals  has  proposed  a  formula  to  represent  the  true  iso- 
thermals  of  a  liquid  and  its  vapor,  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
Boyle-Gay-Lussac  formula.  He  conceived  of  the  molecules  of  gas 
or  vapor  as  exerting  attractive  forces  on  one  another,  and  therefore 
virtually  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  way  in  which 
an  additional  external  pressure  would  do.  He  showed  that  this 
additional  pre.ssure  would  be  inversely  as  the  .square  of  the  volume 
of  the  gas,  and  so  added  to  the  pressure  in  the  simple  formula  the 
term  a/c',  in  which  a  is  a  constant  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
gas  or  vapor.  He  further  showed  that  if  the  molecules  have  appre- 
ciable volume,  their  free  paths  will  be  less  than  those  calculated  on 
the  supposition  that  the  molecules  are  negligibly  small,  and  that 
the  effect  of  this  is  equivalent  to  having  the  molecules  negligibly 
small  and  moving  about  in  a  smaller  volume.  He  therefore  dimin- 
ished the  volume  factor  in  the  simple  formula  by  a  constant  6. 

The  van  der  Waals  formula  has  the  form 


(p  +  ^^{v-b)  =  RT. 


(101) 


The  constants  a  and  b  can  be  determined  by  a  study  of  the  obser- 
vations of  the  isothermals  of  a  gas  or  vapor.  The  formula  gives  a 
curve  for  the  isothermal  which  is  of  the  same  general  form  as  the 
hypothetical  curve  of  James  Thomson.  By  finding  the  value  of 
T  when  the  three  roots  of  this  cubic  equation  in  v  are  equal,  the 
critical  temperature  may  be  calculated  in  terms  of  the  constants 
for  the  gas.  A  very  good  agreement  with  observation  is  found  in 
many  cases  in  which  the  van  der  Waals  formula  has  been  applied. 

276.  Liquefaction  of  Gases.  —  The  refractory  gases,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  were  condensed  by  Cailletet  and  by  Pictet  (1878). 
The  methods  used  by  these  investigators  were  essentially  the  same. 
The  gas  to  be  condensed  was  forced  under  high  pressure  into  a 
small  chamber  fumisheti  with  a  stopcock  opening  to  the  air.  After 
the  gas  had  been  cooled  by  refrigerating  agents  to  the  lowest 
attainable  temperature,  the  stopcock  was  opened,  and  it  was 
allowed  to  rush  out.  The  additional  cooling,  produced  by  the 
sudden  expansion,  brought  the  temperature  down  below  the  critical 
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value,  and  a  little  of  the  gas  condensed  as  a  liquid,  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  on  the  walls  of  the  tube.  In  this  way  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  other  gases  were  first  liquefied. 

By  using  more  powerful  refrigerating  agents,  Olszewski,  Dewar, 
and  others  have  succeeded  in  lowering  the  temperature  below  the 
critical  value,  while  the  gas  is  under  pressure,  and  in  this  way  have 
obtained  large  quantities  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  gases  in 
the  liquid  state.  By  allowing  the  liquid  thus  obtained  to  evapo- 
rate rapidly,  its  temperature  is  still  further  lowered.  In  this  way 
nitrogen  has  been  frozen  at  —220°  C. 

Kamerlingh  Onnes  succeeded  in  liquefying  helium  by  a  method 
which  is  essentially  the  same.  This  gas,  of  atomic  weight  4,  is  of 
peculiarly  simple  structure,  has  but  one  atom  in  the  molecule, 
and  seems  not  to  enter  into  chemical  combination  with  atoms  of 
other  elements.  It  is  apparently  identical  with  the  so-called 
a-particles  emitted  from  the  radioactive  elements,  after  they  have 
lost  the  electric  charges  with  which  they  are  connected  when  they 
leave  the  radioactive  element.  By  using  large  quantities  of  liquid 
hydrogen  to  cool  the  helium  under  pressure  to  a  low  temperiiture 
and  by  then  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  gas,  it  was  cooled  below 
its  critical  temperature  and  was  liquefied.  The  Uquid  helium 
obtained  boiled  under  atmospheric  pressure  at  —  268''C.,  and  by 
rapidly  removing  the  gas  as  it  was  formed  by  evaporation,  the 
temperature  of  the  remaining  liquid  was  lowered  to  —271.4°  C. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  cooling  of  a  gas  produced  by  its 
steady  flow  from  an  orifice  without  doing  external  work  (§  2G5), 
and  by  cooling  the  gas  which  is  still  under  pressure  by  means  of 
the  cooled  gas  carried  I)ack  past  the  pressure  chamber,  Linde  has 
succeeded  in  liquefying  air  in  large  quantities  under  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  same  method  has  also  been  used  for  the  liquefaction 
of  other  gases. 


CHAPTER  XV 


HEAT  AND   ENERGY 

277.  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.  —  In  what  we  have  studied  up 
to  this  time  we  have  ignored  the  question  of  the  nature  of  heat. 
In  de.scrihing  the  phenomena  and  in  .stating  the  laws  of  the  phe- 
nomena, it  has  not  l)een  necessary  for  us  to  know  more  about  heat 
than  that  it  is  something  which  is  associated  with  the  sensation 
of  temperature,  and  which  can  be  measured  by  the  calorimeter. 
In  this  respect  our  course  has  been  similar  to  that  which  was  followed 
in  the  actual  develoj)raent  of  the  subject,  for  although  the  concep- 
tion of  heat  which  prevailed  during  the  time  of  that  development 
was  given  greater  precision  of  statement  than  we  have  found 
necessary,  yet  after  all,  it  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  that 
which  we  have  used.  During  the  centurj-  in  which  most  of  the 
experimental  work  was  done,  heat  was  commonly  believed  to  be  an 
inde.structible  materia!  or  substance,  whose  passage  from  one  body 
into  another  was  generally  indicated  by  changes  of  temperature 
or  of  physical  state.  This  substance  was  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  minute  particles,  which  repelled  one  another  and  attracted  the 
particles  of  ordinary  matter.  Since  bodies  <io  not  change  in  weight 
when  heated,  it  was  supposed  not  to  be  subject  to  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  was  called  imponderable.  The  substance  thus  con- 
ceived of  was  named  caloric  by  Laplace  and  Lavoisier.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  by  ascribing  the  right  sort  of  properties  to  such  a  sub- 
stance, most  of  the  phenomena  which  we  ha-ve  described  can  be 
explained. 

A  few  facts,  however,  were  known,  of  fundamental  importance 
for  the  theory,  which  could  not  be  explained  on  this  hypothesis. 
Of  these  the  most  important  and  general  one  is  the  production  of 
heat  by  friction.  Lord  Bacon  called  attention  to  this,  and  made  it 
one  of  the  .strongest  points  of  the  argument  in  which  he  contended 
that  heat  was  not  a  substance,  but  the  motion  of  the  minute  parts 
of  bodies. 

In  1798  Count  Rumford  published  an  account  of  experirnents 
which  he  had  made  on  the  heat  produced  by  friction.  He  was  at 
the  time  engaged  in  superintending  the  making  of  cannon  in  the 
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arsenal  at  Munich.  His  attention  was  attracted  to  the  great 
quantity  of  heat  developed  in  the  cannon  when  it  was  being  bored 
out,  and  especially  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  chips  cut  out 
by  the  boring  tool.  The  upholders  of  the  caloric  theory  of  heat 
explained  this  high  temperature  by  supposing  that  the  specific  heat 
of  the  metal  was  diminished  by  the  friction  upon  it,  so  that  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  in  it  would  cause  u  higher  temperature. 
Rumford  first  showed  by  direct  measurement  that  the  specific  heat 
of  the  chips  cut  off  bj'  the  tool  was  the  same  as  that  of  any  block 
of  the  same  metal.  He  then  mounted  a  cj'linder  of  the  metal  in 
such  a  way  that  it  could  be  revolved  around  a  blunted  boring  tool, 
which  pressed  against  the  bottom  of  a  deep  cavity  cut  in  it.  With 
this  arrangement  he  found  that  as  the  block  of  metal  was  turned 
its  temperature  continually  rose.  The  amount  of  metal  abraded 
by  the  blunt  tool  was  so  trifling  that  the  rise  of  temperature  could 
not  rea.sonably  be  ascribed  to  any  cliange  in  its  specific  heat,  and 
Rumford  concluded  that  it  was  due  to  heat  directly  produced  or 
made  by  the  friction.  By  surrounding  the  block  of  metal  with 
water,  he  was  able  to  measure  the  quantitj'  of  heat  thus  produced. 
In  Ruinford's  mind  the  essential  feature  of  the  experiment  was 
the  continued  production  of  heat  in  apparently  unlimited  quantities, 
without  any  change  occurring  in  the  bodies  producing  it  by  which 
it  could  be  accounted  for.  He  stated  his  conclusion  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  anything  which  any 
insulated  body,  or  system  of  bodies,  can  continue  to  furnish  without 
limitation,  cannot  possibly  be  a  material  substance;  and  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  extremely  difRcult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  form  any 
distinct  idea  of  anything  capable  of  being  excited  and  communi- 
cated in  the  manner  the  heat  was  excited  and  communicated  in 
these  experiments,  except  it  l)e  motion." 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Davj'  performed  experiments  of  a 
similar  nature.  He  constructed  a  mechanism  by  which  two  blocks 
of  ice  were  rubb<>d  together  in  a  room  whose  temperature  was  below 
the  melting  point,  and  found  that  by  this  operation  the  ice  was 
melted.  He  also  constructed  an  arrangement  by  which  a  brass 
disk  was  turned  by  clockwork  against  the  friction  of  another  piece 
of  brass.  Small  pieces  of  wax  were  placed  on  the  disk,  to  show,  by 
their  melting,  when  the  temperature  had  risen  to  the  melting  point 
of  the  wax.  This  apparatus  he  placed  on  a  block  of  ice  in  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump,  and  exhausted  the  air  from  around  it. 
He  found  that,  when  tlie  disk  was  turned  for  a  while,  that 
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melted,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  experiment  was  such  that  the 
heat  which  appeared  could  not  have  entered  the  dislc  from  without. 
He  drew  from  these  observations  essentially  the  same  conclusion 
as  that  drawn  by  Rumford. 

These  experiments  of  Rumford  and  Davy  were  accepted  by  some       . 
as  proving  that  heat  cuuid  not  be  a  substance,  and  therefore  that,  ^| 
as  Thomas  Young  said,  "  it  must  be  a  quality,  and  this  quality  ^^ 
can  only  be  motion."     In  general,  however,  they  had  no  efTect  in 
changing  the  prevailing  theory  that  heat  was  a  substance.     The 
holders  of  that  theory  either  ignored  them  altogether,  or  set  them 
aside  with  the  expectation  that  in  the  future  they  would  be  explained 
in  a  way  consistent  with  their  theory. 

278.  Heat  a  Form  of  Energy.  —  In  1842  Robert  Mayer  published 
a  paper  in  which  he  as.serted  the  possibility  of  the  transformation 
of  mechanical  energy  into  heat,  and  the  reversed  transformation  of 
heat  into  mechanical  energy.  His  argument  was  rather  a  meta- 
physical than  a  physical  one,  and  attracted  no  attention.  He  took, 
however,  one  important  step  by  attempting  the  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  heat  which  is  equivalent  to,  or  which  may  be  transformed 
int-o,  a  unit  of  mechanical  energy. 

In  the  following  year.  Joule  began  an  investigation  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  heat  may  be  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  mechani- 
cal energy,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  tlie  same  amount 
of  heat,  in  whatever  particular  way  it  may  be  produced,  is  always 
produced  by  the  expenditure  of  the  same  amount  of  mechanical 
energj'.  The  results  obtained  by  the  diflferent  methods  which  he 
employed  were  not  very  consistent  with  one  another,  though  they 
were  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude.  They  were  sufficiently  con- 
sistent, however,  to  convince  Joule  that  heat  may  be  produced  by 
the  expenditure  of  mechanical  energy,  and  that  the  amount  of  heat 
produced  is  always  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  amount  of  energy 
expended.  From  the  equivalence  between  heat  and  mechanical 
energy,  he  concluded  that  heat  itself  is  a  form  of  energy. 

279.  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat.  —  The  ratio  of  the  energy 
e.\pendcd  to  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  it,  or  the  amount  of 
energj'  which  will  produce  one  unit  of  heat,  is  called  the  mechanical 
eqnivalettt  of  heat.  Joule  undertook  the  task  of  determining  this 
quantity.  To  do  this  ho  used  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  in  which 
a  paddle  wheel  could  be  revolved  (Fig.  144).  Flanges  projecting 
from  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  between  which  the  blades  of  the  paddle 
passed,  broke  up  the  circulation  of  the  water,  and  greatly  i 
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Fig.  144. 


le  friction  against  which  the  paddle  turned.  The  paddle  was 
kept  in  motion  by  a  falling  weight.  The  mechanical  energy,  ex- 
pended, or  the  work  done  by  the  falling 
weight,  was  determined  from  the  known 
value  of  the  weight  and  of  the  distance 
through  which  it  moved,  and  the  heat 
developed  by  the  friction  of  the  paddle  in 
the  water  was  determined  hj'  an  observa- 
tion of  the  rise  of  temperature.  It  was 
found  that  whatever  work  was  done,  the 
ratio  of  the  work  done  to  the  heat  devel- 
oped was  constant.  In  order  to  vary  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment,  Joule  used 
a  similar  apparatus  in  which  the  vessel 
and  paddle  were  made  of  iron,  and  the 
liquid  was  mercury,  and  also  an  api)aratus  in  which  the  friction 
which  developed  heat  was  that  between  two  iron  plates  rubbed 
together  under  mercury.  From  these  three  forms  of  the  experi- 
ment he  obtained  the  result  that  the  amount  of  work  which  will 
raise  the  temperature  of  u  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit 
is  772  foot  pounds.  This  statement  is  equivalent  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  amount  of  work  which  will  produce  a  calorie  of  heat 
is  423  kilogram-meters.  More  recent  determinations  have  in- 
creased these  numbers  somewhat.  For  ordinary  work  we  take 
427  kilogram-meters  as  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  one  calorie. 
In  absolute  units  42  X  10*  ergs  is  equivalent  to  one  therm. 

Joule's  results  carried  conviction  that  heat  is  a  form  of  energy, 
and  that  it  can  be  transformed  into  mechanical  energy,  or  mechan- 
ical energy  transformed  into  it,  without  loss. 

380.  Conservation  of  Energy.  —  Heat  may  be  transformed  into 
work,  or  work  into  heat,  by  processes  which  are  far  more  compli- 
cated than  the  one  which  we  have  described.  In  certain  stages  of 
these  processes  the  condition  of  the  system  is  often  such  that  we 
do  not  recognize  in  it  the  i)resence  either  of  mechanical  energy  or 
of  heat.  Whatever  this  condition  may  be,  it  is  found  that  a  quan- 
titative relation  exists  between*  it  and  the  work  used,  or  the  heat 
absorbed,  to  bring  it  about. 

The  first  of  Joule's  experiments  iti  a  good  example  of  one  of  these  proeeases. 
Joule  beg&n  by  investigating  the  relations  of  heat  to  the  electric  current,  and  to 
the  chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  the  vijltuic  cell  while  the  current  is 
flowing,    The  chemical  effect  in  the  cells  which  he  U8ed  viae  the  consumption  of. 
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rinc  by  tho  acid  of  the  cell.  He  first  determined  the  amount  of  heat  developed 
during  the  consumption  of  a  certain  mass  of  line  by  direct  chemical  action.  He 
then  determined  the  amount  of  heat  develope<l  in  an  electric  circuit  when  the 
same  amount  of  zinc  was  consumed.  On  comparing  them  lie  found  that  the  two 
quantities  of  heat  were  equal.  The  difference  between  them  was  simply  one  of 
distribution,  the  heat  in  the  first  case  being  developed  directly  at  the  place  where 
the  chemical  action  was  going  on,  while  in  the  second  case  it  was  distributed 
throughout  the  circuit.  Joule  next  inserted  in  the  circuit  a  small  magnetic  motor. 
When  the  motor  was  at  rest,  or  when  it  was  revolving  without  doing  any  work, 
the  heat  develope*!  in  the  circuit  when  the  same  amount  of  zinc  was  cf>nsumod 
was  the  same  as  before.  When,  however,  the  motor  was  made  to  lift  a  weight  and 
80  to  do  work,  leas  heat  was  developed  in  the  circuit.  The  heat  which  did  not 
appear  in  this  case  had  evidently  been  transformed  into  mechanical  work. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  ratio  lietwcen  the  mechanical  work  done  and  the  heat 
which  had  apparently  been  transformed  into  it  was  the  same  aa  the  ratio  found 
in  Joule's  later  experiments,  in  which  work  was  transformed  into  heat. 

The  process  by  whicli  this  transformation  took  place  was  not,  however,  so 
direct  a  one  as  that  in  which  heat  is  produced  by  friction.  It  involved  a  series 
of  interme<ii(ite  conditions  of  the  system,  which  were  neither  m(K;hanical  nor 
thermal  conditions. 

To  explain  this  series  of  conditions,  and  countless  others  like 
them,  we  assume  that  energy  exists  in  the  universe  in  several  forms, 
and  that  the  energy  in  any  one  form  can  l)e  transformed  into  any 
other.  Thus,  in  the  example  before  us,  the  energy  of  possible 
chemieal  combination,  resident  in  the  zinc  and  the  acid,  was  trans- 
formed into  electric  energy,  and  this,  in  turn,  either  into  heat  or 
into  mechanical  work.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  by  experiment, 
transformations  of  energy  take  place  without  any  loss  or  gain  of 
energy. 

The  general  principle  that  there  exists  in  the  universe  a  certain 
quantity  of  energy,  whicii  is  unchanged  by  any  natural  operation, 
was  Srst  announced  by  Mayer.  It  was  also  announced  by  Joule  on 
independent  grounds,  and  received  its  first  confirmation  from  his 
experimental  work.  The  publication  by  Hclmholtz,  in  1847,  of 
an  important  jiiiper,  in  which  he  discussed  the  principle  in  connec- 
tion with  its  application  to  various  departments  of  phj'sics,  and 
showed  that  it  was  consistent  with  all  that  was  known  about 
natural  operations,  may  be  considered  to  mark  the  establishment 
of  the  principle. 

In  its  general  form,  the  principle  is  known  as  the  conservntion  of 
energy.  It  may  be  stated  as  follows:  In  anj'  closed  system,  that  is, 
in  any  system  into  which  no  energy  enters  and  out  of  which  no 
energj'  goes,  the  amount  of  energy  remains  constant,  whatever  be 
the  transformations  going  on  within  the  system.     To  make  this 
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statement  accord  more  nearly  with  the  conditions  under  whioh 
experiments  must  be  carried  on,  we  may  say  that  the  amount  of 
energy  in  any  system,  whatever  be  the  transformations  which  go 
on  within  the  sj'stem,  is  increased  or  diminished  only  by  an  amount 
equal  to  that  of  the  energy  which  passes  through  the  bounding 
surface  of  the  system.  A  statement  which  we  cannot  contradict, 
although  it  is  one  which  we  cannot  prove,  is  that  the  energy  of  the 
universe  is  a  constant  quantity. 

281.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Heat.  —  As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the 
inductive  method  of  reasoning,  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum,  considered  the  nature  of  heat.  On  grounds  which  would 
now  be  considered  very  unsatisfactory,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  heat  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  motion  of  the  small  particles  of 
bodies.  Newton,  and  his  contcmporarj',  Locke,  held  tlie  same 
view.  The  theory  that  heat  is  an  imponderable  substance  was, 
however,  so  easy  to  work  with,  and  satisfied  so  fully  most  of  the 
demands  made  upon  it  by  the  discoveries  of  the  time,  that  it  dis- 
placed the  other  theory,  except  in  the  minds  of  a  few  leading  think- 
ers, like  Cavendish  and  Thomas  Young.  We  have  seen  how 
Rumford  and  Davy  were  led  to  adopt  a  view  similar  to  Bacon's  by 
reflecting  upon  the  results  of  their  experiments.  Joule's  thought  on 
the  matter  took  the  same  course.  When  it  was  proved  by  Clausius 
and  Maxwell  that  the  properties  of  gases  could  be  explained  by  the 
kinetic  theory,  it  became  almost  a  matter  of  course  to  extend  this 
theory  to  all  the  states  of  matter,  and  to  account  for  their  relations 
to  heat  by  the  motions  of  their  molecules. 

The  method  employed  by  Mohr  may  be  used  to  confirm  our 
belief  in  the  general  kinetic  theory  of  heat.  It  consists  in  assuming 
that  the  molecules  of  all  bodies  are  in  motion,  and  that  this  motion 
is  increa.sed  when  heat  enters  the  body,  and  in  tracing  the  conse- 
quences of  this  as.suniption  to  .see  whether  it  will  afTord  reasonable 
explanations  of  the  properties  of  bodies  with  respect  to  heat.  P^or 
example,  we  may  explain  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  by 
ascribing  it  to  their  increased  molecular  motions,  by  means  of 
which  each  molecule  is  able  to  force  its  neighbors  away  from  itself 
a  little  farther.  We  explain  conduction  of  heat  as  the  transfer  of 
kinetic  energy  by  impact  from  the  hotter  or  more  rapidly  moving 
molecules  to  the  colder  ones  near  them.  We  explain  evaporation 
by  supposing  that  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  leap  away  from  its 
surface  and  escape  from  the  attractions  of  the  molecules  remaining 
in  the  liquid.     We  explain  the  cooling  of  a  gas  when  it  expands 
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against  external  pressure,  by  supposing  that  the  work  that  is  done 
by  that  expansion  is  derived  from  the  kinetic  energy  of  its  mole- 
cules. We  explain  the  sensation  of  heat  by  supposing  it  due  to 
the  impacts  of  the  molecules  against  the  ends  of  the  nerves.  In 
general,  when  mechanical  work  is  transforniod  into  heat,  we  sup- 
pose it  to  be  transformed  into  the  kinetic  energy  of  (he  molecules 
of  the  heated  body,  and  into  the  potential  energj'  which  those 
molecules  acquire  by  reason  of  the  expansion  of  the  heated  body. 
There  are  some  oi>erations,  as,  for  example,  the  melting  of  a  solid, 
which  cannot  be  expiaiiied  completely  without  additional  assump- 
tions. These  assumptions,  however,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
kinetic  theory,  but  extend  it  by  considering  the  motion  of  the  atoms 
as  well  as  that  of  the  molecules.  ^J 

282.  The  Mechamcal  Measure  of  Temperature.  —  If  we  adopt  ^| 
the  kinetic  theory  of  heat,  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  finding  a  measure  of  temperature  in  terms  of  the 
motions  of  the  molecules  of  the  hot  liody.  In  the  case  of  a  gas 
such  a  measure  is  easilj-  found.  By  comparing  the  experimental 
formula  for  the  ideal  gas.  ]>v  =  RT  (§  261),  with  the  formula  de- 
duced from  the  postulates  of  the  kinetic  theory,  pt)  =  J  mnu^  (§  185), 
we  find 

and  conclude  that  the  temperature  on  the  scale  of  the  ideal  gas 
thermometer  is  proportional  to  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the 
molecules  of  the  gas.  Since  by  the  Maxwell-Boltzmann  theorem 
(§  188)  the  molecules  of  all  gases,  at  the  same  tem])erature,  have 
the  same  mean  kinetic  energy,  tliis  relation  between  energy  and 
temperature  is  the  same  fur  all  gases.  We  thus  have  a  mechanical 
measure  of  temperature  in  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules 
of  a  gas. 

Indeed  the  Maxwell-Boltzmann  theorem  goes  further  than  this, 
and  asserts  that,  when  any  assemblage  of  material  particles  is  at 
a  uniform  temperature  throughout,  the  mean  kinetic  energy  which 
is  associated  with  each  degree  of  freedom  of  each  particle  is  the 
same,  and  is  proportional  to  the  temperature  mea.sured  on  the 
scale  of  the  ideal  gas  thermometer.  If  we  use  this  theorem  we  can 
mea.sure  temperature  in  terms  of  a  property  which  is  common  to 
all  bodies  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  difficulties  which  arise  when  we  apply  this  theorem  to  ex- 
plain the  peculiarities  of  the  specific  heats  of  bodies,  and  especially 
in  connection  with  radiation,  are  so  great,  that  it  cannot  be  said 
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that  the  theorem  is  experimentally  verified.  It  is  nevertheless 
quite  likely  true  that  the  mean  kinetic  energy  associated  with  each 
degree  of  freedom  of  the  particles —  the  atoms  or  molecules —  of 
bodies  at  a  common  temperature  is  the  same,  and  furnishes  a 
measure  of  that  property  of  those  bodies  which,  considered  in  its 
relations  to  heat,  is  known  as  their  temperature. 

283.  The  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics.  —  The  subject  of  ther- 
modynamic-'! deals  with  the  genera!  laws  governing  the  transforma- 
tion of  heat  into  work,  and  with  the  thermal  properties  of  bodies 
which  are  the  consequences  of  those  laws.  Its  first  postulate  or 
law  is  that  of  the  equivalence  of  heat  and  mechanical  energj',  and 
may  be  expressed,  as  before,  by  saying  that  heat  is  a  form  of  energy, 
and  that  mechanical  energy  may  be  transformed  into  heat  or  heat 
into  meehanical  energy,  without  loss.  If  we  represent  by  AQ  a 
small  amount  of  heat  received  by  a  body,  by  A£  the  increase  occa- 
sioned thereby  in  the  internal  energy  of  the  body,  by  AW  the 
mechanical  work  done  thereby  by  the  body,  in  consequence  of  its 
expansion  or  otherwise,  we  may  embody  the  first  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics in  the  formula  j 

AQ  =  AE  +  aw. 

Since  this  formula  holds  for  all  additions  of  heat  to  the  body,  it  will 
hold  also  for  the  sum  of  all  those  additions,  so  that  we  may  write 

Q  =  E  +  W,  (102) 

in  which  Q  represents  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  quantities  of 
heat  communicated  to  the  body,  and  E  and  W  represent  the  total 
gain  in  internal  energy  and  the  positive  work  done  by  the  body. 

284.  Cyclic  Operations. —  In  our  study  of  the  transformation  of 
heat  into  work  we  are  not  in  general  able  to  make  immediate  use 
of  the  relation  embodied  in  the  last  formula,  because  of  our  igno- 
rance of  what  constitutes  or  measures  the  internal  energy  of  a  body. 
We  avoid  the  complications  arising  from  this  circumstance  by 
effecting  the  transformation  by  such  a  series  of  operations  that 
the  body  emploj'ed,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  system,  return  at  the 
end  of  the  scries  of  operations  to  the  same  condition  as  that  in 
which  they  wore  at  the  beginning.  In  this  case  wo  know  that  the 
internal  energy  of  the  body  is  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  process 
aa  it  was  at  the  beginning,  and  hence  that  E  in  Equation  102  equals 
0,  and  so  Q  —  W.  The  excess  of  heat  received  by  the  body  over 
that  emitted  by  it  is  equal  to  the  work  done  by  it  in  the  process. 

The  body  used  to  receive  and  emit  heat  and  to  do  work  is  called 
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the  working  body.  A  series  of  operations  by  which  the  working  body 
is  brought  back  to  its  original  state  is  called  a  cyclic  operation,  or 
a  cycle.  By  using  only  cyclic  operations  we  can  study  the  tri 
formation  of  heat  into  mechanical  energy  without  knowing  any- 
thing very  definite  about  the  properties  of  the  working  body. 

The  use  of  cyclic  operations  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  in 
1824  by  Sadi  Carnot. 

285.  Isothermals.  —  The  working  body  which  we  shall  employ 
is  any  body  which  expands  as  its  temperature  rises,  and  does  work 
by  expanding  against  uniform  hydrostatic  pressure.  The  tem- 
perature of  such  a  body  falls  when  the  body  expands  without 
receiving  heat,  and  rises  when  the  body  is  compressed  without  being 
allowed  to  emit  heat.  To  keep  the  body  at  a  constant  temperature 
while  it  is  expanded  or  compressed,  heat  must  be  allowed  to  enter 
it  or  leave  it. 

A  body  of  which  the  volume  changes  while  its  temperature  is  kept 
constant  is  said  to  experience  an  isothermal  expansion  or  contrac- 
tion. It  is  convenient  to  represent  such  an  isothermal  change  by 
a  line  in  a  diagram,  constructed  by  using  the  corresponding  values 
of  pressure  and  volume,  which  hold  for  the  working  body  while 
its  temperature  is  kept  constant,  as  ordinates  and  abscissas  with 
reference  to  rectangular  axes  of  pressure  and  volume  (Fig.  145). 

Such  a  curve  is  called  an  isothermal 
curve,  or  line,  or  simply  an  isothermal. 
Without  particularizing  more  than  we 
have  done  about  the  properties  of  the 
working  body,  we  are  able  to  deter- 
mine certain  general  features  of  all 
isothermals. 

No  two  isothermals  can  intersect,  for 
._  their  intersection  would  imply  that  the 
V  working  body  could  assume  the  same 
volume  under  the  same  pressure  while 
in  two  different  conditions  as  regards  temperature;  or  that,  other- 
wise considered,  the  temperature  of  the  working  body  might  be 
changed  without  changing  either  its  pressure  or  volume. 

Isothermals  are  generally  so  shaped  that  smaller  pressures  corre- 
spond to  larger  volumes.  They  generally  slope  downward  from 
left  to  right,  as  represented  in  lines  a  and  b  of  the  diagram.  This 
condition  represents  the  general  condition  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance in  equilibrium  of  a  body  under  pressure.     In  the  special 
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^case  of  a  body  existing  in  two  states  at  once  the  isothermal  has  a 
[horizontal  portion,  as  represented  in  line  c  of  the  diagram. 

The  isothermals  drawn  in  Fig.  145  may  not  represent  the  true 
isothermal  relations  of  pressure  and  volume  for  any  real  body,  but 
they  do  correctly  represent  the  isothermal  relations  of  all  bodies  of 
the  sort  we  have  chosen  to  serve  as  working  bodies. 

286.   Adiabatics.  —  A  body  of  which  the  volume  changes  while 

■  it  is  so  situated  that  it  can  neither  receive  nor  emit  heat  is  said 
to  experience  an  adiabatic  expansion  or  contraction.  Adiabatic 
changes  can  be  represented  in  a  diagram  by  curves  drawn  to  repre- 

■  sent  the  corresponding  values  of  pressure  and  volume  when  the 
volume  of  the  body  is  changed  without  allowing  it  to  receive 
or  emit  heat.     Such  a  curve  is  called  an  adiabatic  curve  or  line,  or 

f  simply  an  adiabatic. 
Just  as  with  the  isothermals,  we  are  able  to  determine  certain 
general  properties  of  the  adiabatics  of  the  working  bodies  which  we 

■have  chosen  to  employ. 
No  two  adiabatics  can  intersect,  for  their  intersection  would 
imply  that  a  body  might  receive  heat  without  experiencing  any 

■  change  in  its  volume,  pressure,  or  temperature. 
Adiabatics  always  are  so  shaped  that  smaller  pressures  corre- 
spond to  larger  volumes.  They  always  sIoi>o  downward  from  left 
to  right.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  body  under  pressure 
shall  be  in  equilibrium.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  body  existing  in 
two  states  at  once,  an  adiabatic  change  in  volume  will  occasion  a 
change  in  temperature  and  a  consequent  change  in  pressure.  The 
adiabatics  of  such  a  body  have  no  such 
horizontal  portions  as  its  isothermals 
have. 

The  slope  of  the  adiabatic  which  is 
drawn  through  any  point  on  the  dia- 
gram is  always  steeper  than  that  of  the 
isothermal  drawn  through  the  same 
point.     To  perceive  this,  consider  any 

^^mall  change  of  volume,  say  a  contrac- 

Htioa.  If  this  change  occurs  isother- 
mally,  heat  is  removed  from  the  body  as 
\ti  pressure  rises.  If  an  equal  change  in 
volume  occurs  adiabatically,  the  heat  produced  by  compression  is  not 
removt'd,  the  temjiorature  rises,  and  the  pressure  attained  is  conse- 
quently higher  than  that  attained  by  an  equal  isothermal  contractiou. 
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In  Fig.  146  the  curves  marked  0i,  0t,  etc.,  are  typical  iaothermals; 
the  curves  marked  <t>i,  <f>z,  etc.,  are  typical  adiabatics. 

387.  Conditions  for  Reversibility. —  If  a  body  is  placed  in  an 
envelope  impermeable  to  heat,  and  with  pressure  and  volume  de- 
fined, so  that  it  is  in  equilibrium,  an  infinitesimal  change  in  the 
pressure  will  occasion  an  adiabatic  change  of  volume,  but  will  not 
cause  the  body  to  depart  finitely  from  its  condition  of  equilibrium; 
so  that  a  bodj'  may  be  made  to  describe,  as  is  said  for  brevity,  an 
adiabatic  line  without  ever  deviating  finitely  from  a  condition  of 
equilibrium.  It  maj'  be  made  to  retrace  that  line  by  a  series  of 
infinitesimal  changes  in  which  the  pressures  will  not  differ  finitdy 
from  those  to  which  the  body  was  subjected  at  the  same  volumes 
during  the  direct  process.  The  process  may  be  stopped  at  any 
point  and  leave  the  body  in  mechanical  and  thermal  equilibrium. 

When  the  body  is  required  to  describe  an  isothermal,  it  is  neces- 
sary', in  order  that  it  may  always  remain  in  thermal  equilibrium,  to 
pro\'ide  a  reservoir  of  heat  with  which  it  may  exchange  heat.  The 
temperature  of  this  reservoir  must  be  that  corresponding  to  the 
Isothermal  to  be  described.  As  the  pressure  is  changed  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  changes,  but  its  change  never  becomes 
finite  so  long  as  the  body  receives  heat  from  the  reservoir  or  emits 
heat  to  it.  The  body  may  therefore  be  made  to  describe  an  iso- 
thermal without  deviating  finitely  from  the  conditions  of  mechan- 
ical and  thermal  equilibrium.  It  may  also  retrace  the  isothermal 
by  a  series  of  changes  in  which  its  pressures  and  its  temperatures 
will  not  differ  finitely  from  those  which  were  experienced  by  the 
body  at  the  same  volumes  during  the  direct  process.  The  process 
may  be  stopped  at  any  point  and  leave  the  body  in  mechanical 
and  thermal  equilibrium. 

We  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  the  condition  that  any  change  erf 
the  body  shall  b*  reverfible  is  that  the  pressure  upon  it  shall  never 
be  discoatinuously  changed:  and  further  in  the  ease  of  the  iso- 
thermal change,  that  the  temperature  of  the  reservoir  shall  never 
be  finitely  .lifferent  from  that  of  the  body. 

288.  Work  Dooe  by  Expanding  Body.  —  When  a  body  expands 
under  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  it  does  work.  In  the  ^^mplest 
Cise,  in  which  the  expansion  takes  place  under  constant  pressure, 
the  work  done  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  the  in- 
crease of  volume.  To  show  this  we  cv^aader  the  body  ooatained 
in  a  cylinder  >Fig.  147)  and  confined  by  a  piston  placed  at  C  and 
maintained  in  postion  by  a  fcKt»  f .     If  we  repcesent  the  pnessare 
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of  the  body  by  p  and  the  area  of  the  face  of  the  piston  by  a,  we  may 
write  (§  119)  F  =  pa.  Now  suppose  the  piston  to  move  out  through 
the  distance  s,  to  C;  then  the  work  done  against  the  force  F  by 
the  expanding  body  is  Fs  =  pas.  But  as  measures  the  increase  of  the 
volume  of  the  body  by  the  expansion,  so  that  the  work  done  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  the  increase  of  volume. 

In  case  the  increase  in  volume  is  ac- 
companied by  a  change  in  pressure  we 
may  represent  the  work  done  by  the  aid 
of  a  diagram  without  attempting  to 
calculate  its  actual  amount.  We  rep- 
resent the  succes- 
sive pressures  and 
volumes  by  a  line 
referred  to  axes  of 
pressure  and  vol- 
I  F*><7.  ume    (Fig.    148). 

rThe  points  C  and  D  at  the  ends  of  this  line  represent  the  initial  and 
terminal  conditions  of  the  body.  The  distance  from  .A  to  B  represents 
the  whole  increase  of  volume.  Divide  this  distance  up  into  a  great 
number  of  small  portions.  Each  one  of  these  represents  an  increase 
in  volume  within  which  the  pressure,  represented  by  the  ordinates 
of  the  curve  erected  on  the  points  of  this  portion,  is  approximately 
constant.  The  product  of  this  pressure  by  this  small  increase  in 
volume  is  approximately  equal  to  the  work  done  during  the  small 
expansion,  and  is  represented  approximately  on  the  diagram  by 
the  area  of  a  rectangle  whose  base  is  the  small  distance  representing 
the  small  expan.sion  and  whose  height  is  the  pressure  exerted  during 
that  small  expansion.  The  sum  of  all  such  rectangles  will  repre- 
sent approximately  the  work  done  by  the  whole  expansion,  and  as 
the  subdivision  of  the  line  AB  is  made  more  minute,  this  approxi- 
mation l>ecomes  closer.  In  the  limit  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  is 
equal  to  the  area  included  under  the  curve  CD  between  the  per- 
pendiculars representing  the  initial  and  final  pressures.  This  area, 
therefore,  represents  the  work  done  by  the  expansion. 

In  case  the  line  representing  the  expansion  is  straight  or  is  so 
small  a  portion  of  a  curved  line  that  it  may  be  taken  as  straight  to 
a  5rst  approximation  (Fig.  149),  the  work  done  by  such  an  expan- 
sion is  given  by  the  formula 
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When  the  change  of  volume  is  an  expansion,  the  work  done  by  the 
body  is  positive;  when  it  is  a  contraction,  the  work  done  by  thoj 
body  is  negative,  or  positive  work  is  done  on  the  body. 

When  the  body  performs  a  cycle  and  returns  to  its  initial  conH 
dition,  the  work  it  has  done  is  represented  by  the  difference  between 
the  areas  representing  the  work  done  by  it  and  the  work  done  oB 
it.    This  difference  (Fig.  150)  is  simply  the  area  included  in  tl 
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lines  representing  the  cycle,  and  is  positive  if  the  work  done  by' 
the  Ixidy  is  represented  by  the  larger  area.     As  the  diagram  shows, 
it  is  positive  if  a  person,  passing  around  the  cycle  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  described,  has  the  area  included  by  it  on  his  right, 
hand. 

289.  Camot's  Cycle.  —  We  are  now  ready  for  the  consideration 
of  a  peculiarly  simple  cycle,  introduced  by  Carnot,  and  known  as 
Camot's  cycle,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  fundamental  principles  of 
thermodynamics  may  be  discussed.      It  is  a  cycle  consisting  of 

two   isothermal    portions,    and    twt 
adiabatic  portions  (Fig.  151),  as  tb 
diagram  shows.     It  is  commonly  con- 
sidered as  the  cycle  performed  by  an       I 
ideal  engine,  called  a  Camot's  engine, 
doing  work  by  the  aid  of  heat  drawn 
from  a  source  at  the  tt-mperature  fl,  of 
the  higher  isothermal,  and  delivering 
heat  to  a  refrigerator  at  the  tempera- 
ture 6i  of  the  lower  isothermal.  ^1 
Starting  with  the  working  body  in^| 
the  condition  represented  by  the  point  .4  (Fig.  151),  we  may  describe  " 
the  four  steps  of  the  Carnot 's  cycle  as  follows:  , 
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1    1.  An  adiabatic  compression  from  A  to  fi,  by  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  working  body  is  raised  from  8i  to  8i. 

2.  An  isothermal  expansion  from  B  to  any  point  C,  during  which 
Ithe  working  body  receives  the  quantity  of  heat  Qj  from  the  source. 

3.  An  adiabatic  expansion  from  C  to  D,  by  which  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  working  bodj'  is  lowered  from  Oj  to  $i. 

I  4.  An  isothermal  compression  from  D  to  i4,  during  which  the 
working  body  gives  up  the  quantity  of  heat  Qi  to  the  refrigerator. 
By  the  performance  of  this  cycle,  work  has  been  done  by  the 
body,  represented  by  W  and  measured  by  the  area  ABC  DA, 
Heat  has  been  received  from  the  source,  and  given  out  to  the 
refrigerator;  and  since  the  condition  of  the  working  body  is  the 
ime  at  the  end  of  the  operation  as  at  the  beginning,  ita  internal 
lergy  is  also  the  same,  and  we  may  write  (§  284) 

Since  each  step  in  this  cycle  is  reversible,  the  cycle  itself  is  re- 
irersible.     When  it  is  performed  in  the  reverse  way,  the  work  W 

done  on  the  body,  heat  equal  to  Qi  is  taken  from  the  refrigerator, 
and  heat  equal  to  Qi  is  delivered  to  the  source.  The  equation 
Qi-Qi  =  W  still  holds. 

ago.  Camot's  Theorem.  —  The  combination  of  a  working  body 
with  suitable  sources  and  refrigerators  is  called  a  thermodynamic 
engine.  The  simplest  combination  of  this  sort  performs  Carnot's 
cycle  and  is  called  Carnot's  engine. 

The  efficiency  of  a  thermodynamic  engine  is  defined  as  the  ratio 
between  the  work  done  by  it  and  the  heat  taken  from  the  source. 
By  considering  a  cycle  similar  to  that  which  we  have  described, 
Camot  convinced  himself  that  the  efficiency  of  an  engine  perform- 
ing a  reversible  cycle  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  an  engine  per- 
forming any  cycle  in  which  it  exchanges  heat  with  the  same  source 
and  refrigerator.  This  statement  is  known  as  Carnot's  theorem, 
although  Carnot's  proof  of  it,  which  involved  the  older  notion  of 
the  materiality  and  indestructibility  of  heat,  is  not  tenable  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge.  The  theorem  seemed  to  Clausius 
(1850)  and  to  Lord  Kelvin  (1851)  so  likely  to  be  true  that  they 
independently  undertook  to  investigate  the  conditions  which  would 
have  to  be  assumed  in  order  that  it  might  be  proved  true.  Their 
investigations  led  them  to  the  discovery  of  a  principle  which  is 
known  as  the  second  law  of  thermoflynamics. 

To  lead  up  to  this  principle  let  us  consider  a  cyclic  op<> 
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which  is  performed  by  two  engines,  one  of  which  is  reversible,  while 
the  other  may  or  may  not  be.  For  convenience  in  designating  the 
latter,  we  shall  call  it  the  irreversible  engine.  We  assume,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  irreversible  engine  is  more  efficient  than 
the  reversible  one,  and  we  gear  the  two  engines  together,  so  that 
the  irreversible  engine,  working  forward,  spends  all  its  work  in 
driving  the  reversible  engine  backward.  The  irreversible  engine 
takes  a  quantity  of  heat  Qj'  from  the  source  and  delivers  a  quantity 
of  heat  Qi  to  the  refrigerator.  The  work  W  which  it  does  is  equal 
to  the  heat  transformed  by  it,  so  that  we  have 

W=Q^'-Q^'. 

This  work  is  used  in  driving  the  reversible  engine  backwar 

taking  from  the  refrigerator  the  quantity  of  heat  Q\  and  delivering 

to  the  source  the  quantity  of  heat  Qj.     The  work  done  is  again 

equal  to  the  difference  between  these  quantities  of  heat,  so  that 

Now  if  the  reversible  engine  were  to  run  forward,  and  to  do  tl 
work  W,  it  would  take  from  the  source  the  quantity  of  heat  Qj.     I 
efficiency  is  therefore  given  by  W /Qt,  and  this  by  hypothesis  ir 
less  than  the  efficiency  M'/Qj'  of  the  irreversible  engine.     On  this 
hypothesis,  therefore,  we  have  Qi<Qi,  and  since 

we  have  also  Qi  <  Q%. 

Writing  the  equation  above  in  the  form  Q2  —  Qi'  =  Qi  —  Q\,  we 
obtain  two  equal  terms,  one  of  which  represents  the  gain  in  heat 
of  the  source,  which  is  positive,  since  Qi  >Qi' ,  the  other  the  lo.ss  of 
heat  of  the  refrigerator,  which  is  necessarily  also  positive.  On  the 
whole,  no  external  work  has  been  done  by  the  system  of  engines, 
and  the  final  result  of  the  operation,  which  can  be  repeated  as  many 
times  as  we  please,  is  that  no  work  is  done  and  that  heat  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  refrigerator  to  the  source.  In  other  words,  if  an 
irreversible  engine,  or  indeed  any  engine,  were  more  efficient  than 
a  reversible  engine,  it  would  be  possible,  without  expending  any 
energy,  and  without  any  essential  change  occurring  in  the  system, 
to  transfer  heat  from  the  colder  of  two  bodies  to  the  hotter  one. 
This  conclusion  is  contrary  to  all  our  experience.  By  denying  its 
correctness  in  fact,  we  are  thus  led  to  deny  the  validity  of  the 
hypothesis  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  so  to  assert  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  reversible  engine  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  any 
engine  using  the  same  source  and  refrigerator. 
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391.  The  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics.  —  The  principle 
which  we  have  been  led  to  adopt,  in  order  to  demonstrate  Carnot's 
theorem,  was  stated  by  Clausius  in  a  more  formal  way  in  the  words: 
Heat  cannot  pass  of  itself  (or  without  compensation)  from  a  colder 
to  a  hotter  body.  This  statement  is  one  of  the  forms  assumed  by 
the  second  law  of  thermodynamics. 

292.  Absolute  Scale  of  Temperature.  —  It  is  easy  to  extend  the 
demonstration  just  given  so  as  to  show  that  the  efficiency  of  all 
reversible  engines,  which  work  between  the  same  source  and  re- 
frigerator, is  the  same.  The  efficiency  of  the  reversible  engine  is 
therefore  independent  of  the  particular  material  used  in  the  working 
body.  It  depends  only  on  the  temperatures  of  the  source  and  the 
refrigerator.  In  other  words,  the  efficiency  of  the  Carnot's  engine 
is  a  function  of  the  temperatures  of  the  source  and  the  refrigerator. 

In  the  definition  of  the  scales  of  temperature  which  we  have 
hitherto  used,  we  avail  ourselves  of  some  property  of  a  body  which 
is  a  function  of  its  temperature.  For  example,  in  our  definition  of 
the  Centigrade  scale  we  make  use  of  the  volume  of  mercury  con- 
tained in  glass.  In  this  instance,  as  in  all  the  others,  the  property 
employed  is  that  of  a  particular  body,  or  at  best,  of  a  particular 
substance. 

We  have  now  discovered,  by  the  study  of  Carnot's  cycle,  a  prop- 
erty, depending  only  on  temperature,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  body  or  to  any  one  substance,  but  is  common  to  all.  We  may 
therefore  use  this  property  as  a  means  of  defining  a  scale  of  tem- 
perature in  such  a  way  as  to  make  our  definition  independent  of 
any  particular  substance.  The  scale  which  we  shall  thus  define  is 
csdled  the  absolute  scale  of  temperature. 

A  complete  definition  of  the  absolute  scale  is  obtained  by  the 
choice,  first,  of  the  form  of  the  temperature  function  which  measures 
the  efficiency,  and  secondly,  by  a  specification  of  the  length  of  the 
degree,  or  of  the  numerical  value  of  some  standard  temperature, 
on  that  scale.  | 

One  general  remark  may  here  l)e  made,  which  holds  true  what- 
ever be  the  form  of  the  temperature  function  chosen.  The  efficiency 
of  an  engine  working  from  any  given  source  will  increase  as  the 
temperature  of  the  refrigerator  falls;  but  it  can  never  exceed  unity, 
for  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  more  work  to  be  done  by  the 
engine  than  is  equivalent  to  the  heat  received  by  it  from  the  source. 
The  temperature  of  the  refrigerator  for  which  the  efficiency  becomes 
unity  is  therefore  the  lowest  conceivable  temperature.    There 
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be  no  lower  temperature  than  that,  and  it  must  be  the  same  in 
bodies  which  will  serve,  when  used  as  refrigerators,  to  make  the 
efficiency  equal  to  unity.  This  temperature  is  therefore  a  natural 
zero,  and  it  is  advisable,  in  constructing  the  absolute  scale,  to 
mark  it  as  the  zero  point  of  that  scale.  All  actual  temperatures 
will  then  be  positive. 

Turning  now  to  the  choice  of  the  particular  temperature  function 
by  which  the  efficiency  shall  be  expressed,  we  are  guided  in  making 
it  by  the  study  of  the  efficiency  of  an  engine  in  which  the  ideal  gas 
is  used  as  the  working  body.  If  we  express  the  temperatures  of  the 
source  and  the  refrigerator  on  the  .scale  of  the  ideal  gas  thermom- 
eter, we  find  that  the  efficiency  of  such  an  engine  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  source  and  of  the  re- 
frigerator, divided  by  the  temperature  of  the  source.  That  is,  if 
we  represent  these  temperatures  by  S  and  R  respectively,  the 
efficiency  is  expressed  in  terms  of  them  by  the  formula 


Q2-Q.  _  S-R 
~Q,  S 


(1 


(W) 


Since  the  efficiency  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  working 
body,  this  expression  is  also  the  measure  of  the  efficiency  when  any 
other  substance  than  tlie  ideal  gas  is  used  as  the  working  body. 
This  relation  so  commends  itself  by  its  simplicity  that  we  adopt  it 
as  the  general  relation,  or  form  of  the  temperature  function,  by 
which  the  efficiency  is  expressed.  That  is,  we  sup])ose  the  efficiency 
to  be  known,  and  define  the  temperatures  of  the  source  and  the 
refrigerator  by  a  formula  similar  in  form  to  that  just  g:iven. 

From  this  formula  it  appears  that  the  efficiency  of  the  engine 
becomes  unity  when  the  temperature  of  the  refrigerator  becomes 
the  zero  of  the  ideal  gas  thermometer.  This  zero  is  therefore  the 
lowest  conceivable  temperature,  and  we  may  adopt  it  as  the  abso- 
lute zero,  or  zero  of  the  absolute  scale. 

It  remains  to  adopt  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the  absolute  scale. 
It  is  convenient  to  have  this  length  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
as  the  length  of  the  Centigrade  degree.  We  accordingly  adopt 
100  degrees  as  the  difference  of  absolute  temperature  between  the 
standard  points  of  the  Centigrade  scale.  By  calculation  from  the 
known  properties  of  gases  we  find  that  the  efficiency  of  an  engine 
working  between  these  temperatures  is  100/373,  and  hence,  putting 

— o~  =  ^.j J  ^°d  S—  R  =  100,  we  obtain  373  for  the  absolute 
o         oio 
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perature  of  boiling  water  and  273  for  the  absolute  t«mperature  of 
melting  ice.  After  the  numerical  value  of  one  temperature  is 
fixed,  the  numerical  value  of  any  other  temperature  is  found  by 
determining  the  efficiency  of  an  engine  working  between  the  two 
temperatures,  and  using  the  general  formula. 

We  have  thus  obtained  a  complete  scale  of  temperature,  starting 
from  the  absolute  zero,  and  determined  in  a  way  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  characteristics  of  any  particular  substance.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  scale  of  the  ideal  gas  thermometer,  but  has  not  the 
hypothetical  character  of  that  scale.  For  all  ordinary  purposes 
a  close  approximation  to  the  absolute  temperature  of  a  body  may 
be  obtained  by  adding  273  to  its  temperature  on  the  Centigrade 
scale. 

293.  Entropy. — From  the  equation  of  §  292  defining  the  absolute 


scale  of  temperature. 


Qi-Qi_S-R 


Q 


we  obtain  tt  =  -5  ,  and  may 


From  this  relation  we  have  further,  -^  = 


in  which  the  quan- 
two 


define  the  absolute  temperature  in  another,  not  essentially  difi'er- 
ent,  way,  by  saying  that  in  the  description  of  Carnot's  cycle  the 
heat  taken  from  the  source  is  to  the  heat  given  out  to  the  refrig- 
erator as  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  source  is  to  that  of  the 
refrigerator. 

S  R' 
titles  relating  to  source  and  refrigerator  are  separated  in 
similar  terms.  Either  of  these  quantities  defines  a  change  in  a 
certain  quantity,  called  by  Clausius  the  entropy,  of  which  all  that 
we  can  say  in  this  place  is  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  condition  of 
the  bo<ly  under  consideration,  which  remains  constant  when  the 
body  undergoes  an  adiabatic  change  and  increases  as  the  body 
undergoes  an  isothermal  change  by  an  amount  expressed  by  the 
ratio  f)f  the  heat  which  enters  the  body  to  the  absolute  temperature 
of  the  body.  The  various  adiabatics  will  loe  characterized  by  differ- 
ent values  of  this  function.  They  are  lines  of  equal  entropy,  and  are 
therefore  often  called  isenlropics. 

The  entropy  of  a  system  of  bodies  is  the  sum  of  the  entropies  of 
its  parts. 

As  may  be  seen  at  once  from  the  equality  of  the  two  ratios  which 
appear  in  the  description  of  Carnot's  cycle,  the  entropy  of  the 
system  is  not  changed  by  the  description  of  the  cycle,  for  the  work- 
ing lx)fly  returns  to  its  original  state,  and  the  entropy  lost  by  the 
source  is  equal  to  that  gained  by  the  refrigerator.     This  unchange- 
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ableness  of  the  entropy  in  the  case  of  the  simple  cycle  will  hold 

also  for  all  more  complicated  reversible  cycles,  provided  that  they 

,  are  capable  of  analysis  into  simple  cycles.     This  amounts  in  effect 

^to  saying  that  the  entropy  remains  unchanged  by  the  performance 

of  reversible  cyclic  operations. 

In  many  cases  in  which  the  cyclic  operations  performed  are  in 
some  part  irreversible,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  result  is  to  in- 
crease the  entropy  of  the  system.  While  it  is  perhaps  not  possible 
to  give  a  general  and  convincing  proof  that  the  entropy  must  always 
be  increased  by  irreversible  operations,  yet  that  this  rule  or  law  is 
true  is  generally  accepted  as  proved  by  the  complete  success  with 
which  it  has  been  applied  to  the  solution  of  various  thermody- 
namic problems.  Used  in  this  way,  it  is  called  the  principle  of 
the  growth  of  entropy.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  generalization  from 
our  experience  of  the  same  sort  as  the  second  law  of  thermody- 
namics, and  ranking  as  another  and  more  genera!  statement  of  it. 

The  entropy  is  a  quantitj'  which  is  of  equal  importance  with  the 
energy  in  characterizing  the  condition  of  a  system  of  bodies.  The 
two  principles  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  of  the  growth  of 
entropy  were  generalized  by  Ciausiua  in  the  statements: 

The  energy  of  the  universe  is  constant. 

The  entropy  of  the  universe  tends  toward  a  maximum. 

294.  Thermodynamic  Properties  of  Bodies.  —  When  the  prop- 
erties of  bodies  are  examined  by  the  methods  of  thermodjTiamics, 
many  important  relations  are  found  among  them,  which  are  con- 
firmed by  experiment.  For  example,  it  may  he  proved,  as  a  general 
principle,  that  a  substance  which  expands  under  constant  pressure 
when  its  temperature  rises  has  its  temperature  raised  by  an  adia- 
batic  compression;  and  that  a  substance  which  contracts  when  its 
temperature  rises  has  its  temperature  lowered  by  adiabatic  com- 
pression. This  general  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  Joule  for  the 
case  of  water.  In  the  interval  between  0°  and  4°  C,  within  which 
water  contracts  as  its  temperature  rises,  a  sudden  compression  will 
lower  its  temperature.  At  any  temperature  higher  than  4",  a 
sudden  compression  will  raise  its  temperature. 

Again,  it  may  be  proved,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  melting 
temperature  of  a  substance,  that  is,  the  temperature  at  which  the 
solid  and  liquid  states  of  the  substance  are  in  equilibrium,  will  rise 
if  the  pressure  is  increased,  provided  the  relative  density  of  the 
solid  is  greater  than  that  of  the  liquid;  but  it  will  fall  if  the 
is  increased,  provided  the  relative  density  of  the  solid  is  less 
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that  of  the  liquid.  This  principle  was  confirmed  for  the  case  of 
water  and  ice  by  the  experiments  of  James  Thomson  and  his  brother, 
Lord  Kelvin.  Water  is  a  substance  belonging  to  the  second  class, 
in  which  the  density  of  the  solid  is  less  than  that  of  the  liquid. 
When  a  mixture  of  water  and  ice,  whose  temperature  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  0°  C,  was  subjected  to  additional  pressure,  its 
temperature  fell.  The  temperature  rose  again  when  the  pressure 
was  removed.  By  using  this  principle  we  explain  the  melting  of 
ice  under  pressure,  and  its  return  to  the  solid  state,  or  its  regela- 
tion,  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Other  substances,  for  example, 
paraffine,  which  belong  to  the  first  cla.ss,  were  shown  by  Bunsen 
and  by  other  observers  to  exhibit  a  rise  of  temperature  when  pres- 
sure was  applied  to  them. 

The  methods  of  thermodynamics  have  been  applied,  not  only  to 
the  study  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  study  of  solutions,  and  of  mixtures  of  different  substances 
which  act  on  each  other  chemically.  In  this  way  a  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  the  physical  study  of  chemical  action. 

295.  Dissipation  of  Energy.  —  According  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  conservation,  the  energy  of  the  universe  is  constant.  Not 
all  of  it,  however,  is  available  for  doing  work.  In  all  cases  of 
the  transformation  of  energy  in  which  nonconservative  forces  act, 
some  at  least  of  the  energj'  appears  in  the  form  of  heat.  If  such 
transformations  were  continued  long  enough,  all  other  energy  in 
the  universe  would  be  transformed  into  heat,  and  if  this  heat  could 
be  transformed  into  mechanical  energy,  all  the  energy  of  the  uni- 
verse would  be  available  for  use  as  mechanical  energy.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  We  know,  from  our  study  of  Carnot's  engine,  that 
even  when  heat  is  transformed  into  work  in  the  most  eflScient  way 
possible,  some  of  the  heat  is  not  transformed,  but  is  transferred 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  None  of  the  heat  in  the 
body  at  lower  temperature  can  be  utilized,  unless  a  still  colder 
body  can  be  found  to  serve  as  refrigerator.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  final  effect  of  all  transformations  of  energy  will  be  to  bring 
about  a  common  temperature  of  all  bodies.  When  this  common 
temperature  has  been  attained,  no  further  use  can  be  made  of  the 
heat  in  those  bodies,  and  since,  by  hypothesis,  all  other  available 
energy  has  been  turned  into  heat,  no  available  energy  will  be  left. 
The  amount  of  energy  in  the  universe  will  be  still  the  same,  but 
none  of  it  can  be  used. 

The  loss  of  available  energy  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  it  would 
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if  it  were  possible  to  utilize  only  reversible  processes  for  the  trans 
formation  of  heat  into  work.     Whenever  an  irreversible  process  j 
takes  place, —  and  such  processes  are  continually  taking  place 
nature,  —  some  of  the  energy  which  might  have  been  utilized  to  do 
work  is  rendered  unavailable.     It  i.s  said  to  be  dissipated,  and  the 
process  by  which  it  is  rendered  unavailable  is  called  the  dissipation 
of  energy. 

Boltzmann  has  explained  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  by ' 
the  aid  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  heat.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
atoms  of  all  bodies  are  in  unordered  motion,  he  has  shown  that  the 
most  probable  condition  of  any  assemblage  of  atoms  is  one  in  which 
the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  each  atom  is  the  same,  and  that,  when  ] 
this  condition  does  not  exist,  the  probable  change  in  the  assemblage 
is  toward  this  condition,  and  not  away  from  it.  He  considers  that 
the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  is  the  experimental  equivalent 
of  this  theoretical  conclusion,  and  expresses  the  general  tendency  of 
bodies  toward  this  most  probable  condition.  Boltzmami  has  sug- 
gested a  possible  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  final  condition 
of  the  universe  is  that  in  which  there  is  no  available  energy,  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  the  general  tendency  of 
any  system  is  toward  its  most  probable  condition,  yet  there  may 
occur  in  the  system  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  that  for  a 
while  the  tendency  will  be  toward  an  improbable  condition.     During 

this  period  the  second  law  will  not  hold 
true,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  the  sy.stem 
will  have  acquired  a  store  of  available 
energy. 

EXAMPLES,  XV 

I .    To  calculate  the  efficiency  of  a  Camol'g  en- 
gine, in  tvhich  an  ideal  gas  is  the  roorking  body. 

We  may  calculate  the  efficiency  in  this  case 
by  conaidering  a  cycle  bo  small  that  ita  com- 
ponent elements  may  be  taken  as  straight,  and 
the  cycle  itself  a  parallelogram  {Fig.  152).  The 
performance  of  this  cycle  involves  doing  posi- 
tive work  by  expanxion  along  one  adiabatic,  and  negative  work  by  contraction 
along  another  adiabatic.  The  temperature  changes  in  the  first  case  from  9j  to  fli, 
and  in  the  second  ciu«  from  fli  to  flj.  It  ia  easy  to  show  that  the  two  amounts 
of  work  done  by  these  changes  are  equal  and  cancel  each  other. 

To  do  this  let  us  consider  the  ('(jiiivalent  statement,  that  the  work  done  by 
any  udiabatic  expansion  of  a  gas,  by  which  itji  temperature  falls  from  the  temper- 
ature B%  to  the  temperature  9],  is  the  same.  When  a  gti.i  expands  adiabatically, 
since  no  heat  ie  received  from  without,  the  work  which  it  does  is  done  at  the 
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expense  of  its  internal  energy.  But  by  Joule's  law  (§265)  the  internal  energy  of  a 
gas  depends  only  on  its  temperature,  and  hence  the  change  of  its  internal  energy 
will  be  the  same  whenever  the  change  of  temperature  is  the  same.  When  the 
temperature  of  the  gas  fulls  by  adialjatic  expansion  from  0i  to  6i  it  loses  the  same 
amount  of  internal  energy,  on  whatever  adiabatic  the  expansion  takes  place, 
and  so  does  the  same  amount  of  external  work  by  any  such  expansion.  For 
this  reason,  in  studying  the  cycle  of  the  ideal  gas  engine  we  do  not  need  to  cal- 
culate the  work  done  by  the  adiabatic  ojienitions. 

Again,  by  Joule's  law  (S  265)  tlic  internal  energy  of  the  gas  does  not  change  if 
its  temperature  does  not  change,  so  that  the  heat  received  or  emitted  during  an 
isothermal  operation  is  equal  to  the  work  done  during  that  operation. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  we  may  turn  to  the  consideration  of  our 
problem.  As  was  shown  in  the  last  paragraph,  we  can  set  the  heal  Q.  taken  from 
the  source  by  the  isothermal  expansion  from  B  to  C  (Fig.  152)  equal  to  the  work 
done  by  that  expansion,  represented  by  the  area  under  BC.  Similarly  the  heat 
Qi,  emitte<l  during  the  isothermal  compression  from  D  lo  A,  is  equid  to  the  work 
done  on  the  gas  during  that  comprct«siuii,  represented  by  the  area  under  AD. 
We  know  that  the  work  W  done  in  the  cycle  is  represented  by  the  area  ABCD. 

The  efficiency 


W 


Q.-O. 


=  1- 


can  be  now  calculated  by  obtaining  the  ratio  of  the  areas  which  are  equal  to  Qi 
and  Qi. 

Since  Qt  =  W  +  Q,,  and  since  W  =  area  ABCD  =  area  AB'C'D,  we  have  Q,  - 
area  under  B'C. 

Hence 

_  .  ,       area  under  AD 

efficiency  =  i  —  ■ j — njj^  • 

area  under  B  C 

These  areas  are  to  each  other  as  the  mean  values  of  their  ordinates,  which 
represent  the  pressures  of  the  gas  at  the  two  temperatures  9,  and  S,;  and  from  the 
fonnula  expressing  the  Boyle-Gay-Lussac  law  (§  261)  these  pressures  are  pro- 
portional to  the  temperatures  0i  and  9i  measured  on  the  scale  of  the  ideal  gas 
thermometer.    Therefore  we  have 

area  under  AD  _  0, 
area  under  B'C  ~  6, ' 

9i       St  —  >i 
»•  '      8, 

2.  To  ditciUM  the  efficiency  of  the  rrveraibU  engine  on  the  assumption  of  the 
materiality  of  heat. 

As  in  $  290  we  assume  a  reversible  engine  working  backward,  driven  by  another 
engine,  called  irreversible,  working  forward,  .\ssume  the  irreversible  engine  to 
be  more  efficient  than  the  reversible  one.  Then  if  the  irreversible  engine  lakes 
heat  Q  from  the  source  and  transfers  it  to  the  refrigerator,  it  will  do  work  W, 
which  is  greater  than  the  work  \V  which  must  be  done  on  the  rovendble  engine  to 
transfer  the  heat  Q  biu?k  from  the  refrigerator  to  the  source.  By  driving  the 
irreversible  engine  forward,  and  the  reversible  engine  backward  in  this  way, 
the  souree  and  the  refrigerator  neither  gain  nor  lose  heat,  and  with  every  cycle 
described  surplus  work  equal  to  W—  W  will  be  done. 


and 


efficiency  =  1 
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Comot  re&aoned  in  tbia  wuy,  and  concluded,  on  the  basis  of  the  maxim 
"  the  pcrp>etual  motion  is  impossible,"  that  the  necessary  result  was  inconsistent! 
with  natural  law.     He  therefore  concluded  that  the  efficiency  of  a 'reversible 
engine  could  not  be  lci«  than  that  of  any  engine. 

3.  To  delerminc  lite  necessary  conaequeneet  if  the  two  oppositely  working  engirtei 
of  S  290  are  so  conlroUcd  thai  the  irretiersibU  engine  lakes  from  the  source  the  aamt , 
amount  of  heal  as  the  reversible  engine  returns  to  it. 

Suppose  that  the  irreversible  engine  takes  heat  Q,  from  the  source,  does  work  ' 
W,  and  nniders  heat  Qi'  to  the  refrigerator.     The  reversible  engine,  worked  back- 
wards, takes  heat  Qi  from  the  refrigerator,  has  work  M^  done  on  it,  and  rendeni 
heat  Qi  to  the  source.     Since  by  hypothesis  the  irreversible  engine  is  the  more 

W      W  J 

efficient  one,  we  havcTp  >  tt,  or  W  >  W;  and  since  Qj  —  Qi'  =  W,  Qi  —  Qi\ 

=  W,  we  have  Q\  >  Qi'.  The  source  neither  giiins  nor  loses  heat,  surplus  work 
equal  to  W  —  W  can  be  obluineil  in  each  cycle,  and  the  refrigerator  loses  heat 
equal  to  Qi  —  Qi';  so  that  work  can  be  got  by  cooling  off  the  colder  of  the  two 
bfKiiea  which  serve  as  sources  of  heat.  This  conclusion  seems  so  improbable  that 
we  refuse  to  accept  it,  and  so  deuy  the  hypothesis  from  which  it  is  derived. 

This  is  l»rd  Kelvin's  form  of  the  proof  of  Carnot's  theorem.  Lord  Kelvin 
stated  the  second  law  of  tluTtiiodynamii-s,  in  conformity  with  this  form  of 
proof,  by  .saying;  It  is  irnpotwtbjc,  l>y  meiiiia  of  inaninmle  material  agency,  to 
derive  meehanit-;ii  effect  from  any  jxirtion  of  matter  bj'  cooling  it  below  the 
temperature  of  the  coldest  of  the  surrounding  objects. 

4.  To  allow  thai  the  entropy  of  a  system  of  two  bodies,  at  the  absoluU  lemperaturet 
Ti  and  Ti,  of  which  Ti  is  higher,  is  increased  by  the  passage  of  heat  by  radiation 
or  conduction  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  entropy  lost  by  the  hotter  body  when  the  heat  Q  leaves  it  is  Q/T\\  that 

gained  by  the  colder  body  when  it  receives  this  heat  is  Q/T^.     The  total  gain  in 

-    Q       Q       ,,  Ti  -  T, 
entropy  is  ^^  -  jT  =  <J    j.  j. 

The  heat  in  this  case  is  transferred  by  an  irreversible  operation.  The  result 
is  typical  of  all  irreversible  operations  in  a  closed  system,  in  which  the  entropy 

always  increases. 

5.  To  examine  cycles  which  are  reversible  but 
not  simple. 

Let  there  be  a  cycle  consisting  of  any  num- 
ber of  alternate  isothennal  and  adiabatic  por- 
tions (Fig.  153).  By  prolonging  the  adinbatica 
as  indicated,  this  may  be  cut  up  into  a  number 
of  Carnot's  cycles,  to  each  one  of  which  a  formula 

S  R 
To  generaliie  this  result  it  is  convenient  to 
make  the  convention  that  all  signs  shall  be 
written  positive,  and  that  in  effecting  any  sum- 
mation indicated,  heat  taken  in  by  the  working  body  shall  be  considered  posi- 
tive, heat  given  out,  negative.  Represent  by  Qi  the  heat  taken  in,  positively 
or  negatively,  by  one  of  the  isothermal  parts  of  one  of  these  cycles,  and  by  Ti  the 
absolute  temperature  of  the  isothermal.    Then  for  all  the  cycles  we  sbail  have 


and  this  is  positive,  since  Ti  >  Tt. 


I 

4 


llke^  -  ^  =  0  will  apply. 


_LL 


Fig.  153. 
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jr  +  yr  +  jr+      •  •    jF  =  0.  or  2,  f  =  °- 

6.    To  find  the  peculiarity  of  the  sum  ~  +  %*  when  the  cycle  to  which  it  refera  u 

irreversible. 

The  efficiency  of  the  irreversible  cycle  is  less  than  that  of  a  reTereible  one, 

This   may  be  represented  in  an  equation  by 
,  using  n  to  represent  some  factor  larger  than  1. 


«,that«^^'<^'-^ 


writing 


T, 
Tr  -  nT, 


T, 


» 


From  this  we  get  =* =-  =  0.     In  this  equation,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clear- 

ness,  the  signs  referring  to  heat  taken  in  and  given  out  by  the  working  body  are 
explicitly  retained.  Since  n  is  greater  than  1,  the  negative  term  Qi/nTi  is  numeri- 
cally less  than  Qi/T\,  so  that  the  sum  sr  —  ^'  will  be  negative.     Using  now  the 

convention  about  the  signs  explained  in  Example  5  we  may  write  for  the  case 
of  the  irreversible  cycle, 

Since  a  similar  relation  will  hold  for  any  part  of  a  more  complicated  cycle, 
like  that  of  Example  n,  wiiich  is  irreversible,  we  may  set  for  any  cycle  that  is 
in  whole  or  in  part  irreversible  XQ/T  <  0. 

7.  To  show  thai  the  entropy  of  a  dosed  system  increases  when  an  irreversible 
operation  takes  place  in  it. 

Suppose  that  the  system  is  in  a  state  represented  by  .4  and  changes  irreversi- 
bly to  a  state  represented  by  B.  It  can  l>e  brought  back  to  the  state  .4  by  a 
suitable  series  of  reversible  operations,  and  to  the  cycle  thus  completed  the 
inequality  of  Example  6  will  apply.  Now  if  we  represent  by  ^^  and  <t>g  the 
entropies  of  the  system  in  the  states  A  and  B,  we  have  from  J  293,  ^^  —  ^g  ^ 

_^  Q 

>  Si ,  in'  which  the  summation  is  taken  over  the  reversible  part  of  the  cycle.     For 

B 

B 

the  whole  cycle  ZQ/T  <  0,  and  if  we  use  "^Q/'T  to  represent  the  oiunmation 

.1 
taken  over  the  irreversible  part  of  the  cycle,  we  have 

X-T'XhXf'Xh^--''B<o. 

ABA 
Now  the  system  is  supposed  to  be  closed,  that  is,  it  is  supposed  neither  to  receive 

nor  to  emit  heat  during  the  irreversible  operation.    On  this  supposition  y  ^  "  0, 

A 

and  hence  ^^  —  ^^  <  0,  or  4b>  ^^;  the  entropy  in  the  state  reached  by  the 
Irreversible  operation  is  greater  than  that  in  the  initial  state. 

This  is  a  itketch  of  the  argument  by  which  Clausius  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  since  most  natural  operations  are  irreversible,  the  entropy  of  the  universe 
tends  to  a  maximum. 
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8.  To  construel  a  diagram  to  represent  a  Camot's  cycle  with  temperalures  a» 

onhnates  and  entropies  as  abscissas. 

The  iBothennal  and  adiabatic  (or  isen- 
tropic)  steps  of  the  cycle  are  represented  by 
lines  of  equal  length  parallel  to  the  axes,  so 
that  they  enclose  a  rectangle  (Ilg.  154).  The 
beat  Qi  is  taken  in  at  the  temperature  6i  and 
we  have  Qt  —  (*i  —  *i)fli.  Similarly  d  = 
(<^t  —  <^l)9^,  and  hence 

Q«  -  Qi  =  (♦.  -  «!)  (9.  -  «i). 
But  Qj  —  Qi  =  W,  the  work  done  during  the 
cycle,  so  that  the  area  enclosed  by  the  iso- 
thermal and  adiabatic  lines  measures  the  work 
done,  as  in  the  ordinary  representation  of 
Camot's  cycle  ($289). 


G 

^ 

^ 

*. 


A 


Fig.  154. 
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396.  General  Considerations  Respecting  Light.  —  The  sense  of 
sight  presents  to  us  a  large  number  of  phenomena  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  general  idea  of  light.  Our  object  is  to  study  and 
classify  these  phenomena,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  explain  them. 
We  shall  find  in  this  case,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation cannot  be  given  in  terms  of  the  motion  of  matter,  and 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  our  conception  of  the  physical 
universe  by  assuming  the  existence  of  an  additional  constituent  of 
it  as  the  medium  in  which  the  actions  take  place  which  constitute 
light.  We  shall  find  further  that  this  medium  has  properties  unlike 
those  of  any  known  body,  and  that  the  actions  in  it  do  not  conform 
to  the  laws  of  action  of  any  known  body.  Our  explanation  there- 
fore consists  finally  in  the  reduction  of  all  the  phenomena  of  light 
to  actions  which  take  place  in  a  hypothetical  medium  according 
to  certain  formal  laws. 

297.  Origin  of  Light.  —  Opinions  were  divided,  in  antiquity, 
between  the  view  that  light  was  an  affection  of  external  bodies, 
passing  from  them  to  the  eye,  and  the  view  that  the  eye  itself  was 
the  source  of  light,  which  passed  out  from  it  to  any  object  at  which 
the  eye  was  looking.  The  latter  view  was  unable  satisfactorily  to 
meet  the  criticism  of  Aristotle,  to  the  effect  that,  if  it  were  true,  we 
should  be  able  to  see  in  the  dark.  It  nevertheless  held  a  prominent 
place  in  thinking  for  many  years  after  that  criticism  was  made 
on  it.     Gradually,  however,  the  other  view  displaced  it. 

398.  Rectilinear  Transmission  of  Light.  —  The  earliest  obser- 
vations must  have  shown  that  light  travels  in  straight  lines.  This 
fact  is  so  well  known  that  it  does  not  need  illustration  by  special 
experiments.  In  our  subsequent  discussions  we  shall  use  the  word 
ray  to  denote  any  straight  line  in  which  light  travels. 
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399.  Reflection  of  Light.  —  Another  observation,  which  was 
made  80  early  that  no  record  of  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of 
the  refieclion  of  light.  When  light,  in  passing  from  an  object, 
encounters  a  smooth  surface,  it  is  more  or  less  completely  turned 
back  or  reflected  from  that  surface.  If  we 
select  a  point  on  the  reflecting  surface  (Fig. 
155)  and  draw  from  it  a  normal  ON  to  that 
surface,  and  if  we  then  draw  from  the  source 
of  light  the  ray  SO  to  that  point,  this  ray 
will  make  an  angle  a  with  the  normal,  which 
we  call  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  angle  a' 
made  by  the  reflected  ray  OP  with  the  nor- 
mal is  called  the  angle  of  refieclion.  The  light 
from  the  source  is  reflected  at  the  point  of  incidence  according  to 
the  following  law:  The  incident  and  reflected  rays  lie  in  a  plane 
which  contains  the  normal  to  the  reflecting  surface,  and  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  reflection  are  equal. 

When  light  falls  upon  a  rough  or  irregular  surface,  the  various 
small  surfaces  of  the  body  reflect  the  light  in  different  directions, 
BO  that  it  reaches  an  observer  wherever  he  may  be.  Such  reflection 
is  called  irregular  or  diffuse  refieclion. 

300.  Refraction  of  Light.  —  A  third  observation,  which  for  the 
present  we  shall  describe  only  in  general  terms,  is  that  of  the  re- 
fraction of  light.  This  refraction  is  the  sudden  bending  or  change 
of  direction  which  a  ray  of  light  exhibits  as  it  passes  from  one 
medium  into  another.  It  is  refraction  which  makes  a  straight 
stick  look  bent  when  one  end  of  it  is  thrust  into  wat^r. 

301.  Sources  of  Light.  —  Many  bodies  give  forth  light  of  them- 
selves, 80  that  if  one  of  them  is  brought  into  a  perfectly  dark  room, 
it  will  be  visible.  Such  bodies  are  called  self-luminous  bodies.  Other 
bodies,  which  are  not  self-luminous,  are  seen  by  the  light  which 
falls  upon  them  from  self-luminous  bodies,  and  is  irregularly  reflected 
by  them.  For  use  in  the  study  of  geometrical  optics,  any  body, 
from  which  light  comes  in  sufficient  intensity  to  render  it  visible, 
may  be  taken  as  a  source  of  light,  though,  strictly  speaking,  the 
only  true  sources  of  light  are  self-luminous  bodies.  A  source  w^hich 
is  so  small  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  discussion  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  point  we  shall  call  a  point  source.  An  extended  source 
is  called  an  object. 

The  light  from  a  point  source  proceeds  outwards  in  diverging 
rays.    If  a  small  area  is  taken  in  space,  it  will  generally  limit  a  cone 
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of  rays,  whose  apex  is  at  the  source,  and  of  small  angular  aperture. 
Such  a  cone  of  rays  is  called  a  pencil  of  light.  A  similar  limited 
assemblage  of  rays,  considered  simply  as  rays  and  without  reference 
to  their  origin,  is  called  a  beain  of  light. 

The  eye  perceives  a  source  of  light  by  receiving  from  it  a  pencil 
of  light,  which  is  limited  by  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

An  observer  judges  the  source  to  lie  on  the  axis  of  the  pencil, 
and  even  with  one  eye  is  able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  how 
far  away  it  lies,  by  an  unconscious  estimate  of  the  divergence  of 
the  rays  which  form  the  pencil.  If  the  pencil  enters  the  eye  after 
reflection  from  a  mirror  or  refraction  through  a  lens,  the  immediate 
judgment  of  the  observer  places  the  source  on  the  axis  of  the  pencil, 
just  as  if  it  had  entered  the  eye  directly  from  the  source. 

When  the  same  source  is  observed  by  both  eyes,  the  axes  of  the 
pencils  received  intersect  at  the  source,  and  by  bji  unconscious 
estimate  of  the  divergence  of  these  axes,  an  estimate  of  the  distance 
of  the  source  can  be  made,  which  is  far  more  precise  than  any  that 
can  be  made  with  one  eye. 

302.  Intensity  of  Light.  —  By  the  intensity  of  light  is  meant  its 
illuminating  power,  as  judged  by  the  eye  on  observation  of  the  illu- 
mination of  some  standard  surface.  It  is  measured,  or  rather  two 
intensities  are  compared,  by  an  instrument  called  the  photometer. 

One  of  the  earliest  fonns  of  photometer,  invented  by  Count  Rumford,  is  made 
by  aetting  up  a  vertical  nvl  at  a  little  distance  from  a  white  screen.  The  two 
•ources  of  light  to  be  compared  are  set  so  as  to  cast  shadows  of  the  rod  near  each 
other  on  the  screen.  The  space  covered  by  the  shadow  from  one  source  is  illu- 
minated by  the  light  from  the  other  source.  The  sources  arc  then  moved  about 
until  the  two  shadows  appear  equally  illuminated,  and  it  is  then  said  that  the 
intensity  of  the  light  from  the  two  sources  is  the  same.  By  comparing  the  effects 
of  the  sources  when  they  are  set  at  different  distances  from  the  screen,  it  is  found 
that  the  intensity  of  the  light  from  a  source  varies  inversely  with  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  source. 

303.  Geometrical  Optics.  —  If  we  use  the  observed  facts  which 
have  been  described,  and  represent  rays  of  light  by  lines,  it  is 
evident  that  we  may  apply  the  methods  of  geometry  to  the  study 
of  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  rays  of  light  by  variously  shaped 
bodies,  and  that  for  this  study  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  know 
anything  about  the  nature  of  light.  The  limited  subject  which  is 
treated  in  this  way  is  called  geometrical  optics.  In  general,  geo- 
metrical optics  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  mirrors,  lenses, 
and  pri.sms,  and  of  the  optical  instruments  constructed  by  their 
combinations. 
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304.  The  Plane  Mirror.  —  A  mirror  is,  in  general,  a  polished 
surface  used  for  the  reflection  of  light.  The  surface  usually  con- 
forms very  nearly  to  some  geomet- 
rical surface.  The  most  common 
mirrors  have  either  plane  or  spheri- 
cal surfaces. 

In  the  case  of  the  plane  mirror 
(Fig.  156),  if  we  consider  a  point 
source  of  light  sot  up  in  front  of  it, 
and  trace  the  course  of  the  rays, 
which  are  reflected  from  various 
parts  of  it,  by  means  of  the  general 
law  of  reflection,  we  shall  find  that 
they  all  diverge  from  a  point  which 
is  situated  behind  the  mirror  on  the  perjjendicular  drawn  from  the 
source  to  the  mirror,  and  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  the  source  is 
in  front  of  it.     This  point  is  called  the  image  of  the  source. 

We  may  prove  this  fonnally  as  foUowa;  The  ray  SM  which  falls  perpendicularly 
on  the  mirror  at  M  will  be  reflecteti  pcrpendipiiiarly  back,  and  will  proceed, 
therefore,  as  if  it  came  from  some  source  liack  of  the  mirror  on  the  prolongation 
of  SM.  The  ray  .50  makes  the  anRle  a  with  the  normal  to  the  mirror  at  0  and 
the  reflected  ray  OP  makes  an  equal  angle  with  the  normal.  The  light  proceeda 
along  OP  as  if  it  came  from  a  source  situated  on  the  prolongation  of  OP  I>ehind 
the  mirror.  The  prolongations  of  SM  and  PO  will  meet  at  some  point  /.  This 
point  is  the  image  of  the  source.  For  the  triangles  SOM  and  lOM  are  equal, 
having  the  angles  OSM  and  OIM  each  equal  to  a,  the  angles  SMO  and  IMG 
right  angles,  and  the  ba.se  DM  common:  therefore  the  side  SM  is  equal  to  the 
side  IM.  This  conclusion  does  not  depend  on  any  particular  choice  of  the  inci- 
dent ray,  but  will  be  true  for  all  incident  rays  coming  from  the  source,  so  that 
these  rays  will  all  proceed  after  reflection  juh  if  they  came  from  the  point  /,  which 
Ls  therefore  the  image.  The  image  lies  on  the  normal  to  the  mirror  from  the  source, 
and  is  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  the  source  is  in  front  of  it. 

When  an  extended  body  or  object  is  placed  in  front  of  a  plane 
mirror,  each  point  of  it  from  which  light  can  reach  the  mirror  is 
matched  by  an  image  behind  the  mirror.  The  light  received  by 
the  observer  looking  in  the  mirror  seems  to  come  from  an  object 
behind  the  mirror.  Each  point  of  the  image  is  on  the  normal  from 
the  corresponding  point  of  the  source  to  the  plane  of  the  mirror, 
so  that  the  image  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  object.  The  top  of 
the  object  is  the  top  of  the  image,  .so  that  the  image  is  erect.  When 
observing  one's  own  image  the  image  of  the  right  hand  appears  to 
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be  the  left  hand  of  the  person  seen  in  the  mirror;  the  image  is  said 
to  be  perverted. 

305.  The  Spherical  Mirror;  Foci.  —  To  study  the  spherical  viir- 
ror,  we  suppose  a  small  portion  of  a  spherical  shell  to  be  cut  off  by 
a  plane  section  (Fig.  157).  The  di- 
ameter of  the  sphere  prolonged  through 
the  middle  point  of  the  section  we  call 
the  axis.  If  the  reflection  occurs  at  the 
inner  surface  of  this  spherical  cap,  the 
mirror  is  concave;  if  at  the  outer  sur- 
face, it  is  convex.  The  point  A'  where  ^^  '"• 
the  axis  cuts  the  mirror  is  called  the  vertex.  The  center  C  of  the 
sphere,  of  which  the  mirror  forms  a  part,  is  the  center  of  the  mirror, 
and  the  radius  r  of  that  sphere  is  the  radium  of  the  mirror. 

We  shall  consider  first  the  case  of  the  concave  mirror  (Fig.  158). 
If  we  suppose  the  source  of  light  to  be  at  a  point  S  on  the  axis  more 
distant  from  the  mirror  than  its  center,  and  if  we  trace  the  incident 

and  reflected  rays  SM 
and  .MP  from  a  point  Af 
on  the  mirror,  which 
make  equal  angles  with 
the  radius  drawn  to  that 
point,  we  find  that  the 
reflected  ray  cuts  the 
axis  at  a  point  lying  be- 
tween the  vertex  and  the 
center.  We  suppose  that 
the  angle  between  the 
incident  ray  and  the  axis  is  always  small.  With  that  limitation 
it  may  be  proved  that  whatever  be  the  point  on  the  mirror  at  which 
the  incident  ray  meets  it,  the  reflected  ray  will  always  pass  through 
the  same  point  on  the  axis. 

To  do  this  we  investigate  the  distance  XP  from  the  vertex  to  the  point  on  the 
axis  at  which  the  reflected  ray  intersects  it.  Let  us  represent  the  distance  of 
the  source  from  the  center  by  a,  the  distance  of  the  point  of  intersection  P  from 
the  center  by  b.  Let  us  represent  further  the  radius  of  the  mirror  by  r,  and  the 
distAnces  from  the  point  M  on  the  mirror  to  the  source  and  the  point  of  inter- 
section respectively,  by  /  and  g.  The  angles  S.MC  and  P.\tC,  being  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  reflection,  are  equal,  and  we  therefore  have  among  the  sides  of 
the  triani;les  the  proportion  f  :  g  '•  a  :  h.  If  the  mirror  is  small,  we  have,  to  a 
first  approximation,  /  =  u,  the  distance  of  the  source  from  the  vertex,  p  —  », 
the  distance  of  the  point  of  intenection  P  from  the  vertex.    Replacing  /  and 
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in  the  above  proportion  hy  u  and  v  and  using  a  =  u  —  r,  6  =  r  —  w,  we  obt 
(u  +  v)r  ■=  2ui';  luid  dividing  by_utT  we  get  the  conventional  form  of  the  formula 
for  spherical  mirrors 

.-.  +  :.  =  ?•  (104) 


I 


This  equation  gives  the  distance  from  the  vertex  of  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  reflected  ray  with  the  axis,  in  terms  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  source  from  the  vertex  and  of  the  radius  of  the  mirror ; 
that  is,  in  terms  of  quantities  which  are  independent  of  the  angle 
between  the  incident  ray  and  the  axis.  The  same  point,  therefore, 
will  be  a  common  point  of  intersection  of  all  reflected  rays  coming 
from  the  given  source.     It  is  called  the  focus  of  the  source. 

It  is  plain  from  the  construction  that  the  source  and  focus  may 
be  interchanged.  The  two  points  thus  related  are  called  conjugate 
foci. 

If  the  source  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  mirror,  so  that 
u  =  00,  the  formula  gives  v„  =  r/2.  The  point  F  thus  determined  lies 
halfway  between  the  center  and  the  vertex.  It  is  called  the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  the  mirror.  The  distance  V  of  the  principal  focus 
from  the  mirror  is  called  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror.  As  the 
source  moves  up  toward  the  mirror,  or  as  u  diminishes,  p  increases 
and  the  focus  moves  toward  the  center.  At  the  center,  where  u  =  r, 
we  have  v  =  r  also.  After  the  source  has  passed  the  center,  the 
focus  moves  out  toward  infinity,  and  is  at  an  infinite  distance  when 
the  source  is  at  the  principal  focus.  During  all  these  changes  the 
focus  is  a  point  through  which  the  reflected  rays  actually  pass.  It 
is  therefore  called  a  real  fociis. 

If  the  source  is  between  the  principal  focus  and  the  vertex,  the 
formula  shows  that  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  vertex  is 

negative.  This  indicates  that 
the  focus  stands  behind  the 
mirror.  It  may  be  shown  by 
construction  (Fig.  159)  that, 
in  this  case,  the  reflected  rays 
diverge  from  the  mirror  as  if 
they  came  from  a  point  behind 
it.  This  point,  through  which 
the  rays  do  not  actually  pass,  is  called  a  virtual  focus. 

K  we  use  x  and  y  to  represent  the  dist-ances  of  the  source  S  and  the  focus  P 

reapectively  from  Iho  iirinoipal  focus,  we  may  write  u  =  x  +  F,  i»  =  y  +  K,  and 
substituting  for  u  and  v  in  the  formula  for  the  concave  mirror  we  find 
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xy- V»-' 


(106) 


The  linea  x  and  y  are  positive  when  drawn  from  the  principal  focus  toward  the 
source.    They  change  sign  together. 

If  the  mirror  is  convex  instead  of  concave  (Fig.  160),  a  construc- 
tion similar  to  the  one  already  made  indicates  that  the  reflected 
rays  from  a  point  source  al-  q 

ways  diverge  from  the  mirror, 
and  that  the  focus  of  any  point 
on  the  axis  is  a  virtual  focus. 
A  study  of  the  formula  shows  g  - 
that  the  principal  focus  lies 
midway  between  the  center  *• 
and  the  vertex,  and  that  the 
focus  of  any  real  source  on  *' 

the  axis  lies  between  the  principal  focus  and  the  vertex. 

To  prove  that  such  a  focus  exists,  we  must,  as  before,  6nd  the  position  of  the 
point  of  intersection  P  of  the  reflected  ray  MQ  with  tlie  axis.  We  represent  the 
radius  by  r,  and  eet  SM  =  /,  PM  =  g,  SC  =  a,  PC  =  6.  The  exterior  angle 
SMQ  of  the  triangle  SMP  is  bisected  by  the  normal  CD,  and  hence  we  have  the 
proportion  among  the  sides 

f:B  =  a:b. 

If  the  point  of  incidence  M  is  so  near  the  axis  that  the  angle  made  by  the  ray 

with  the  axis  is  small,  we  have  approximately  /  =  u  =  SX,  g  =  v  =  PX.     Setting 

a^u  +  r,  b^r  —  V,  and  using  these  values  in  the  proportion,  we  have 

(ti  —  u)  r  =  —  2uv, 

or  in  the  conventional  form 

1  -1  =  _?. 
V      V         r' 

This  formula  gives  v,  the  distance  of  the  point  P  from  the  vertex,  in  terms  of 
quantities  which  do  not  depend  on  the  position  of  the  point  M  or  on  Ihc  direction 
of  the  incident  ray.  This  distance  will  therefore  be  the  same  for  the  point« 
of  intersection  of  all  the  reflected  rays  with  the  axis,  and  the  common  point  of 


intersection  will  be  a  focus. 


As  before,  the  value  K  =  ^  for  u 


oc  fixes  the 


position  of  the  principal  focus  F  of  the  mirror,  and  measures  its  focal  length. 

\s  in  the  case  of  the  concave  mirror,  we  may  represent  the  distances  from  the 
principal  focus  to  the  source  and  focus  respectively  by  x  and  y.  In  this  case  we 
have  X  =  u  +  V,  y  =  V  —  v.    Substituting  for  u  and  v  in  the  formula  for  the 

eonvex  mirror  we  get  as  before  xy  "  V  =  -j  • 

The  formulas  for  the  two  classes  of  mirrors  are  the  same  in  form, 
except  for  the  signs  of  the  terms  containing  p  and  r.  If  we  agree 
to  draw  all  lines  from  the  mirror  and  to  call  those  lines  positive 
which  are  drawn  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  light 
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travels,  and  those,  negative  which  are  drawn  in  the  other  direction, 
we  may  write  as  the  general  formulas  which  reoresent  the  relations 
of  source  and  focus  for  any  mirror, 

1 


u^p     r      V 


(106) 


xy  =  V*. 

The  first  formula  is  generally  used  to  find  either  »  or  r  when  u 
and  r  or  u  and  »  are  given.  We  substitute  for  the  given  quantities 
their  values  affected  with  the  appropriate  signs,  and  the  formula 
then  gives  the  value  of  the  quantity  desired  with  its  appropriate 
sign.  When  the  light  comes  from  a  real  point  .source  the  source 
is  in  front  of  the  mirror  and  u  is  positive.  It  may  happen,  how- 
ever, that  the  light  falls  on  the  mirror  in  a  converging  pencil,  the 
apex  of  which  is  behind  the  mirror.  This  ape.x  is  then  a  virtual 
source,  and  its  distance  u  from  the  mirror  is  negative. 

306.  The  Spherical  Mirror;  Images.  —  If  a  small  extended  object 
stands  transverse  to  the  axis,  a  line  may  be  drawn  from  each  point 

of  it  through  the  center  to 
i\A  ^^^  mirror,  which  will  be  an 
.axi.s  for  that  point,  and  the 
focus  of  the  point  will  lie  on 
that  axis,  or  on  its  prolon- 
gation through  the  mirror. 
The  assemblage  of  foci 
found  in  this  way  for  the 
different  points  of  the  ob- 
ject constitutes  what  is  called  an  image  of  the  object.  According  as 
the  foci  which  form  it  are  real  or  virtual,  the  image  is  called  a  real 
or  virtual  image. 

We  study  the  position  and  general  characteristics  of  the  image  hy  the  aid  of 
the  following  construction  (Fig.  101):  A  ray  from  the  point  .4  of  the  object  AB 
is  drawn  throngii  the  center  C  of  tlie  mirror.  This  ray  will  be  reflected  back  at 
A'^  along  the  same  line,  so  that  the  focus  A'  of  the  point  source  A  will  lie  on  that 
line.  Another  ray  from  the  point  A  is  drawn  parallel  with  the  central  axis  CX. 
Since  the  principal  focus  F  on  that  central  axis  is  the  point  of  intersection  after 
reflection  of  all  rays  coming  from  an  infinitely  distant  source  on  that  axis,  and 
therefore  of  all  rays  parallel  with  that  axis,  the  ray  AM  will  be  reflected  ao  aa  to 
pass  through  F.  The  point  A'  where  it  crosses  the  ray  AN,  or  its  reflected  ray, 
will  be  the  point  where  all  other  reflected  rays  from  A  will  int<>r8ect,  and  will  be 
the  focus  of  A.  Similarly  the  point  B'  wili  be  the  focus  of  B;  and  the  foci  of  the 
intcrme<liatc  point..H  of  the  object  wll  he  in  corrcsfKiniiing  positions  between 
A'  and  B'.    So  long  as  the  object  hea  outside  the  principal  (ocue,  the  image  ia  in 


Fig.  101. 
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Fit.  102. 


front  of  the  mirror,  or  is  real  and  inverted.    When  the  object  lies  inside  the 
principal  focus,  the  image  is  virtual  and  erect. 

Another  way  of  locating  the  points  of  the  image  is  of  more  general  appUcation. 
We  draw  the  ray  AM  iuiil  Ha  reflected  ray  MA'  through  the  principal  focus  as 
before  (Fig.  162).     .\nother  ray 

from  .4  is  drawn  through  the  prin-  -A**=— ^ > XlVf 

cipal  focus  and  is  reflected  at  O. 
Since  it  paases  through  the  prin- 
cipal focus  it  will  be  reflecte<l  as 
a  ray  OA'  parallel  to  the  central 
axis,  and  its  point  of  intersection 
at.l'  with  the  reflected  ray  .U.-l' 
will  determine  the  position  of  the 
point  A'.     In  a  similar  way  the  other  points  of  the  image  are  determined 

The  height  AD  of  the  object  and  the  height  A'D'  of  the  image  are  connected 
by  a  relation  which  can  be  found  from  tliiii  construction.  Using  our  previous 
notation,  setting  FD  =  x,  FD'  =  y,  FX  =  V,  AD  =  II,  A'D'  =  h,  we  have  from 
the  relations  of  the  sides  of  the  similar  triangles  FAD,  FOX;  FA'D',  FAfX,  the 
proportions  H  :h  =  x:  V,  and  H  :  h  =  V  :y. 

Either  of  these  formulas  may  be  use<l  to  find  h,  if  the  required  data  are  given. 
Combined  they  give  xy  =  V,  which  we  have  already  obtained  in  another  way. 

If  we  agree  to  draw  all  lines  from  F  and  to  call  those  positive  which  are  drawn 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  light  travels  before  reaching  the 
mirror,  and  those  negative  which  are  drawn  in  the  other  direction,  we  shall  have 

Hih'-i-.-V,     or    /,=  -:^,  (107) 

eo  that  h  is  negative.    This  indicates  that  it  is  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction 

from  the  axis  from  that  in  which  H 
is  drawn,  or  that  the  image  is  in- 
verted. 

The  construction  for  the  image 
formed  by  a  convex  mirror  is  made 
in  a  similar  manner  (Fig.  163). 
With  the  convention  just  made  nith 
respect  to  the  signs  we  find  //  :  A  = 
x:V,H:h^V:y, 

BO  that  h  is  positive,  or  the  image  is  erect.     It  is  always  virtual,  since  all  the  foci 

of  real  point  sources  in  a  convex  mirror  are  virtual. 

Real  images  can  always  be  studied  by  throwing  them  upon 
screens.     Virtual  images  can  only  be  examined  by  the  eye. 

307.  Mirrors  of  Large  Aperture.  —  The  solid  angle  subtended  by 
a  spherical  mirror  from  its  center  is  called  its  aperture.  The  mirrors 
which  we  have  considered  hitherto,  and  to  which  our  former  state- 
ments apply,  were  of  very  small  aperture.  When  the  aperture 
becomes  considerable,  the  approximations  upon  which  those  state- 
ments depend  no  longer  hold  good.     We  find  in  such  cases  that  no 
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definite  focus  exists.  The  rays  reflected  from  the  different  points 
of  the  mirror  cut  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  specially 
illuminated  surface.  In  the  plane  diagram  this  becomes  a  special 
line  called  the  caustic. 

When  the  source  is  not  placed  on  the  axis,  the  reflected  light  passes 
from  a  small  portion  of  the  mirror  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  a 
line  in  space  through  which  the  rays  pass,  and  which  is  in  conse- 
quence specially  illuminated.  This  is  called  the  first  focal  line.  It 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  After  passing  through 
this  they  again  determine  a  specially  illuminated  line,  which  is  in 
the  plane  of  incidence.     This  is  called  the  second  focal  line. 


EXAMPLES.  XVI 

1.  Two  plane  Teclangiilar  mirrora  arc  net  with  Iheir  edgea  in  contact  so  as  to 
include  an  angle  of  6  degrees.  An  object  is  put  in  the  angle  hettoeen  them.  Show 
that  the  images  all  lie  on  tlie  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  center  is  at  the  intersection 
of  the  mirrors. 

In  Fig.  104  the  point  0  represents  the  object,  the  point  /i  the  image  formed 
by  reflection  in  the  left-hand  mirror,  the  point  /:  the  image  of  this  image,  formed 

by  reflection  in  the  right^lmnd  mirror,  etc. 
From  the  law  of  the  [Mtsition  of  an  image  formed 
in  a  plane  mirror  (|  304)  it  follows  at  once  that 
0  and  1 1  are  at  equal  distances  from  any  point 
on  the  left-hand  mirror,  I\  and  /i  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  itny  point  on  the  right-band  mirror, 
BO  that  if  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  mir- 
rors is  selected,  the  three  [xiints  are  at  equal 
distances  from  it.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the 
images,  which  therefore  lie  on  a  circle  whose 
center  is  the  point  of  intersection. 

2.    To  find  the  angles  betteeen  the  lines  dratm 
from  the  center  to  the  successive  images. 

In  Fig.  104,  let  a  and  ff  represent  the  angles 

between  the  mirrors  and  the  line  drawn  from 

Then  the  angle  subtended  by  the  arc  O/i  is  2a,  that 

is  20.     The  arc  I,li'  subtends  the  angle  2a  4- 20, 


Fig.  104. 


the  center  to  the  object. 

Bubtendet!  by  the  arc  01 

the  arc  /i/j  the  angle  4a  +  2j8,  so  that  the  arc  It'Ii  subtends  the  angle  2a. 

Similarly  the  arc  Itli   subtends  the  angle  2ff.     The  angles  are  alternately  2a 

and  2/3. 

3.  To  find  the  number  of  images  when  the  angle  between  the  mirrors  is  commensur- 
able with  tiro  right  angles. 

When  an  image  falls  behind  both  mirrora,  in  the  angle  between  their  planes, 
it  cannot  be  reflected.  Starling  from  0  and  going  round  the  circle  toward  the 
left,  the  angular  inter\'al  betn'ecn  the  points  determined  by  the  object  and  the 
successive  images  is  alternat^'ly  2a  and  2iS,  so  that  the  image  /j  on  the  left  will 
be  separated  from  0  by  the  angular  interval  4a  +  20.    Similarly  the  image  /«' 
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on  the  right  will  be  separated  from  O  by  the  angular  interval  2a-^  A0.  Now  in 
the  diagrum  or  +  ^  =  60°,  sr)  that  3(a  +  (S)  =  180°,  and  the  eum  of  the  angular 
intervals  determining  the  positions  of  /j  and  /»'  is  6(a  -\-  fi)  =  360°,  so  that  these 
images  coincide.  They  both  he  behind  the  planes  of  both  mirrors,  because  the 
angle  between  the  line  from  the  center  to  0  and  the  plane  of  the  left-hand 
mirror  is  3a  +  2^,  that  between  the  same  line  and  the  plane  of  the  right-hand 
mirror  is  2a  -f  3/3.  Counting  the  coincident  images  twice,  there  are  6  images, 
and  in  general  if  the  ratio  of  2r  to  the  angle  between  the  mirrors  is  n  there  are  n 
imagee. 

The  propositions  here  considered  explain  the  operation  of  the  kaleidoscope. 

4.  ShoM>  that  light  from  a  point  tourcc  placed  at  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror 
vntl  be  reflected  in  a  beam  of  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  paraboloid. 

By  the  geometry  of  the  parabola,  any  diameter  and  the  line  drawn  from  the 
focus  to  the  point  where  the  diameter  meets  the  curve  make  equal  angles  with 
the  tangent. 

5.  Show  that  light  radiating  from  one  of  the  foci  of  a  prolate  ellipsoid  formed  by 
rotating  an  ellipse  about  its  major  axis,  and  reflected  at  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid, 
tpill  converge  to  the  other  focus. 

Reflection  will  be  the  same  in  any  plane  containing  the  axis.  It  is  a  known 
property  of  the  ellipse  that  the  radii  vectores  drawn  from  the  foci  to  any  point 
on  the  ellipse  will  make  equal  angles  with  the  normal  at  that  point.  Such  radii 
therefore  fulfill  the  conditions  of  reflection  and  light  proceeding  along  one  of 
them  will  be  reflected  along  the  other. 

All  the  light  which  leaves  one  focus  will  be  reflected  to  the  other  focus. 


Refraction  of  Light.     Lenses 

308.  Law  of  Refraction.  —  Attention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  when  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  one  medium  into 
another,  it  is  refracted  or  bent  at  the  surface  which  separates  the 
media.  The  ray  in  each  medium  is  straight.  For  very  many 
years  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  discover  any  law  governing 
this  refraction  were  fruitless.  The  Greek  astronomer  Ptolemy 
(70-147)  was  the  first  to  investigate  this  question,  by  the  study  of 
the  refraction  between  air  and  water,  air  and  glass,  and  water  and 
glass.  He  could  find  no  general  law,  and  was  forced  to  content 
himself  with  an  empirical  table,  giving  the  angles  of  refraction 
corresponding  to  certain  angles  of  incidence.  Even  Kepler  (1604), 
who  investigated  the  same  question  by  the  help  of  the  measurements 
of  Ptolemy  and  others,  did  not  perceive  the  true  law.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Snell  and  was  first  published  by  Descartes  (1644). 

To  stat^  the  law  of  refraction,  we  consider  a  ray  of  light  SO  (Fig. 
165),  incident  in  what  we  may  call  the  first  medium  upon  a  surface 
separating  two  transparent  media  at  the  point  0,  and  making  an 
angle  a  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  that  point.     A  ray  OP 
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Fi(.  lU. 


(108) 


will  then  exist  in  the  second  medium  which  will  make  the  angle  /3 
with  the  normal  to  the  surface.  The  angle  a  is  called  the  angle  of 
TL  incidence;  the  angle  /3,  the  angle  of  refrac- 

tion.    The  law  of  refraction  is  then  stated 
as  follows; 

The  incident  and  refracted  rays  lie  in  a 

plane  which  contains  the  normal  to  the 
refracting  surface,  and  the  ratio  of  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  the 
J  angle  of  refraction  is  constant.  In  terms 
of  the  symbols  which  we  have  adopted  we 
express  the  law  of  refraction  in  the  formula 

sin  at  _ 
mTff  ~  "' 
in  which  n  is  a  constant. 

The  numerical  value  of  this  constant  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  media  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  refracting  surface.  Wlien 
the  media  are  specified,  both  as  to  their  nature  and  as  to  the  order 
in  which  they  are  considered,  the  constant  is  called  the  index  of 
rcfmclion  from  the  first  to  the  second.  Thus,  if  we  consider  the 
incident  ray  in  water,  refracted  at  a  surface  where  the  water  meets 
a  block  of  glass,  we  call  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  refraction  in  this  case  the  index  of  refraction  from  water 
to  glass.  If  only  one  medium  is  specified,  it  is  assumed  that  it  is 
the  second  medium,  in  which  is  the  refracted  ray,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  the  first  medium  is  either  air,  or  better,  vacuum.  The  con- 
stant in  this  case  is  called  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  second  medium. 
For  example,  when  light  passes  from  air  into  water,  the  ratio  of  the 
sines  is  1.333.  This  number  is  called  the  index  of  refraction  of 
water. 

Experiment  shows  that,  for  all  substances  with  which  we  are  at 
present  concerned,  the  index  of  refraction  is  greater  than  unity,  so 
that  the  angle  of  refraction  is  less  than  the  angle  of  incidence.  If 
the  index  of  refraction  between  two  media  is  greater  than  unity, 
the  second  medium,  in  which  is  the  refracted  ray,  is  said  to  be 
optically  denser  than  the  other.  The  term  is  a  convenient  one,  if 
we  are  careful  not  to  take  it  to  mean  the  actual  density  of  the 
metlium. 

If  the  refracted  ray  is  turned  back  on  itself  by  reflection  in  a 
plane  mirror,  or  if  a  source  of  light  is  placed  in  the  line  of  the  re- 
fracted ray,  the  ray  which  proceeds  through  the  second  medium 
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will  be  refracted  at  the  original  point  of  incidence,  and  the  refracted 
ray  thus  obtained  will  coincide  with  the  original  incident  ray.  The 
index  of  refraction  between  two  media  when  they  are  taken  in  one 
order  is  therefore  the  reciprocal  of  the  index  of  refraction  when 
they  are  taken  in  the  reverse  order.  This 
may  be  represented  in  symbols  by  the  for- 
mula nu  =  —  >  in  which  the  order  of  the 
riji 

subscripts  represents  the  order  in  which  the 
media  are  taken  in  determining  the  index  of 
refraction. 

Let  us  consider  the  siniple  case  of  refraction  be- 
tween air  and  water,  which  is  a  typical  one  (Fig.  166). 
We  first  consider  the  light  passing  from  air  to  water. 
When  the  incidence  is  perpendicular,  the  direction  of 
the  refracted  ray  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  incident  ray.  pj^j  j ^j 

As  the  angle  of  incidence  a,  in  the  air,  increases,  the 

angle  of  refraction  fi,  in  the  water,  increases  also,  though  not  so  rapidly.  The  ralio 
of  the  sines  of  the  two  angles  is  always  the  same  number.  When  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence becomes  a  right  angle,  which  is  as  large  as  it  can  be,  the  angle  of  refrac- 


tion B  is  less  than  a  right  angle. 
1 


1      .L-  •  ,n         •  I.  8mT/2 

In  this  case,  since  smw  2=  1 ,  we  nave  — : — 55-  =  n, 


or  sin  B  =  - ;  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  equals  the  reciprocal  of  the  index 

of  refraction.  Let  us  next  consider  the  light  passing  from  water  to  air.  When 
the  incident  ray  is  perpendicular,  the  direction  of  the  refracted  ray  is  unchanged. 
As  the  angle  of  incidence  &,  in  the  water,  increases,  the  angle  of  refraction  a, 
in  the  air,  also  increases,  but  more  rapidly.  The  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  two 
angles  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  index  of  refraction  of  water.  When  the  angle  of 
incidence  B  is  so  great  that  its  sine  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion, the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  equal  to  unity,  and  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion is  a  right  angle.  The  refracted  ray,  in  this  case,  just  emerges  from  the  water 
into  the  air.  If  the  angle  of  incidence  is  made  still  greater,  it  follows  from  the 
formula  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  greater  than  unity.  This 
impossible  result  indicates  a  failure  of  the  law  of  refraction.  In  fact,  after  the 
angle  of  incidence  has  pas.'VHi  the  limiting  value,  for  which  its  .nine  is  equal  to  the 
reciprocal  of  the  index  of  refraction,  light  no  longer  emerges  mUi  the  air.  This 
limiting  value  B  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  called  the  critical  angle.  Light 
incident  at  an  angle  which  is  greater  than  the  critical  angle  is  totally  reflected 
within  the  wat«r. 

309.  Fermat's  Law  of  Least  Time.  —  A  general  law  was  an- 
nounced by  Ferniat,  which  governs  both  reflection  and  refraction. 
It  may  be  .stated  by  .saying,  that  the  time  taken  by  light  to  pass 
from  one  point  to  another  by  way  of  a  reflecting  or  refracting  sur- 
face is  a  minimum.     To  illustrate  this  for  the  case  of  reflection,  let 
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US  consider  (Fig.  167}  two  points  S  and  P  on  the  same  side  of  a 
reflecting  surface,  from  one  of  which  the  incident  ray  starts.  The 
other  point  is  the  one  through  which  the  reflected  ray  passes.  If 
we  select  any  point  M  on  the  reflecting  surface,  and  draw  lines 
from  it  to  S  and  P,  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
distance  SM  +  MP  is  a  minimum  when  the 
point  on  the  surface  is  so  placed  that  the  tines 
SM  and  MP  lie  in  a  plane  containing  the  normal 
to  the  surface  and  make  equal  angles  with  that 
normal.  Thus,  if  the  point  0  is  so  placed  that 
SO,  OP,  and  the  normal  ON  are  in  the  same 
plane,  and  that  the  angles  a  and  a'  are  equal, 
then  the  distance  SO  +  OPh  the  minimum  value  of  the  distance 
SM  +  MP,  when  M  is  any  point  on  the  surface.  The  lines  whose 
lengths  fulfill  the  condition  that  their  sum  is  a  minimum  thus  con- 
form to  the  law  of  reflection,  and  represent  the  incident  and  reflected 
rays  which  pass  through  the  two  points.  If  light  travels  in  a  par- 
ticular medium  with  a  definite  velocity,  the  time  required  for  it  to 
pass  from  the  one  point  to  the  other  by  the  lines  which  fulfill  the 
minimum  conditions  is  the  least  possible. 

In  the  case  of  refraction  Fermat  assumed  that  the  rate  at  which 
light  travels  is  different  in  different  media,  and  that  the  ratio  of 
the  velocities  in  any  two  media  is  equal  to  the  index  of  refraction 

between  those  media,  or  that  -r—;,  =  —  •  where  vi  and  Va  represent 

8m/3      iij 

the  velocities  of  light  in  the  first  and  second  medium  respectively. 
If  we  select  two  points,  one  to  serve  as  the  source  from  which  the 
incident  ray  comes,  the  other  to  serve  as  the  point  through  which 
the  refracted  ray  passes,  it  maj'  be  shown  that  this  law  of  the  velocity 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  path  along  which  light  will  pass 
from  the  one  point  to  the  other  in  the  least  time  is  that  which  con- 
forms to  the  law  of  refraction. 

This  general  principle  is  known  as  the  principle  of  least  time.  As 
announced  by  Fermat,  it  was  simply  a  hypothesis,  for  which  no 
experimental  proof  or  even  theoretical  argument  could  be  given. 
It  was  subsequently  shown  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  wave  theory 
of  light,  and  may  now  be  used  with  confidence  in  the  solution  of 
problems. 

310.  Prisms.  —  A  block  of  any  transparent  substance,  enclosed 
between  two  planes  which  meet  at  an  edge,  is  called  a  pritnn.  The 
angle  between  the  planes  is  called  the  refracting  angle  of  the 
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We  shall  consider  only  the  simple  case  in  which  the  substance  of 
the  prism  is  glass,  and  the  surrounding  medium  air.  If  a  ray  of 
I  light  is  incident  obliquely  (Fig.  168)  upon  one  face  of  this  prism 
at  O  it  is  refracted  in  the 
glass  toward  the  normal  to 
the  first  surface,  and  trav- 
els on  in  the  glass  until  it 
meets  the  second  surface 
at  R.  There  it  is  again 
refracted,  this  time  away 
from  the  normal  to  the  sec- 
ond surface.  The  re.sult  of 
these  two  refractions,  at 
least  for  many  cases  of  incidence,  is  that  the  two  refractions  combine 
to  make  the  emerging  refracted  ray  deviate  from  the  original  direc- 
tion of  the  incident  ray  toward  the  base  of  the  prism.  The  angle  8 
between  the  direction  of  the  rays  SO  and  RP  is  the  angle  of  devia- 
tion. Of  course,  if  the  original  incidence  is  such  that  the  refracted 
ray  in  the  glass  meets  the  second  surface  so  that  it^  angle  of  incidence 
there  is  greater  than  the  critical  angle,  the  ray  will  not  emerge  from 
the  prism.  Analysis  shows  that  the  deviation  of  the  emergent  ray 
from  the  direction  of  the  incident  ray  is  least  when  the  refracted 
ray  in  the  glass  makes  equal  angles  with  the  two  faces  of  the  prism. 
When  the  prism  is  so  placed  that  this  condition  is  satisfied,  it  is 
said  to  be  in  the  position  of  minimum  deviation.  As  a  prism  is. 
usually  a  block  whose  cross  section  is  a  triangle,  with  its  base  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  bisecting  the  refracting  angle,  the  condition 

of  minimum  deviation  is  often  de- 
scribed by  saying  that  in  it  the  re- 
fracted ray  in  the  glass  is  parallel 
with  the  base  of  the  prism. 

311.  Plane  Parallel  Plate. —  A 
plate  of  any  refracting  substance 
bounded  by  two  plane  sides,  which 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  is  called 
a  plane  paralkl  plate.  Light  which 
falls  upon  such  a  plate  (Fig.  169)  at 
the  angle  a  is  refracted  at  the  angle 
0  and  proceeds  in  the  plate  to  the  other  face,  which  it  meets  at  the 
angle  0.  On  refraction  at  t  hat  face  it  emerges  into  the  air  at  the  angle 
a.   The  direction  of  the  ray  has  not  been  altered,  but  it  has  been  dis- 
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placed  parallel  to  its  original  direction  by  an  amount  which  depends 
on  the  index  of  refraction  and  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  If  the  plate 
is  so  thin  that  its  thickness  can  be  uef^lected,  the  ray  passes  through 
the  plate  without  deviation  and  with  a  negligible  displacement. 

It  is  interpstinK  to  finit  the  point  of  intersection  C  of  the  ray  BP  prolonged 
Ltackwonls  and  the  per]jcmlicu]ur  SD  from  the  source  to  the  plate.     We  repre- 


sent the  thicknesa  of  the  plate  by  «,  and  have  AB  " 


CO80 


The  perpendicular 


AG  from  the  point  of  incidence  to  the  line  BP,  or  the  sideways  displacement  of 

.«,„••         u      J  D  •    /        o>      »8in(ot-fl)        ,  o„      »8in(a-^) 
the  ray,  is  pven  by  ^Bsin  (a-fi) ^^   and  SC  -    ^„^^^    - 

s  [  1  -  j — ^^  j  •    If  the  angle  of  incidence  is  so  smalt  that  its  sine  may  be  sub- 


stituted   for   its    tangent, 


and  in  this  case  SC 


'■{'^)- 


tan/?  _  sing  _  1 
'  tan  a      sin  a      n  ' 

The  point  C  i.s  in  this  case  determini^d  by  a  quantity  which  does  not  depend  on 
the  partipular  angle  of  incidence,  and  will  be  the  same  for  all  rays  from  S  for 
whieli  tlie  angii;  of  incidence  is  small.  The  voiw  of  raya  which  leave  S  and  fall 
upon  the  platt>  near  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  will  emerge  from  the  plate  as  a 
cone  of  rays  diverging  frtun  the  point  C,  which  is  therefore  a  virtual  focus.  An 
object  viewed  through  a  thick  plate  will  appear  nearer  than  it  really  is  by  the 

distance  .SC  =  « [ 1 . 

312.  Refraction  at  a  Spherical  Surface.  —  If  light  from  a  point 
source  in  air  is  incident  upon  a  small  portion  of  a  spherical  surface 
bounding  another  medium,  so  placed  that  one  of  the  rays  or  its 
prolongation  into  the  medium  passes  through  the  center  of  the 
sphere,  then  the  rays  which  meet  the  surface  near  the  point  where 
r.  ^^Q  this  central  or  axial  ray  meets  it, 
and  are  there  refracted,  will  be  so 
deviated  that  they  will  pass  through 
a  common  point.  This  point  will 
be  the  focus  of  the  source. 

a.   Concave  Surface.  —  To    prove  this, 
''*■  '™-  let  U8  consiilcr  a  spherical  surface  (Fig.  170) 

bounding  a  medium,  like  glass,  on  the  riglit  from  air  on  the  left. 

For  convenience  in  dealing  with  the  signs  \vc  shall  suppose  the  stirfacc  concave 
toward  the  air,  .«o  that  its  cent<>r  C  lies  in  the  nir.  A  ray  SO  fmm  the  sourw  S, 
on  the  axis  .S.Y,  meets  the  surface  at  the  jKjint  0,  making  the  angle  of  incidence  a 
with  the  rariius  CO,  aii<l  is  there  refracted,  the  refracted  ray  OQ  making  the  angle 
of  refraction  0  with  the  radius  CO  produced.  We  denote  the  angle  OCX  by  0, 
and  set  .SO  =  /,  PO  =  f,  SC  =  u,  PC  =  b,  CO  =  r.  Since  the  sides  of  triangles 
are  to  each  other  as  the  sines  of  the  angles  opposite,  we  have  the  proportions 

/  :  a  =  sin  0  :  sin  a 
/'  :&  =  sin^  :sing, 
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and  from  them  obtain  77  =  -. — -  =  n,  the  index  of  refraction.    Now  if  the  point 
of      siaff  "^ 

0  is  near  the  point  A',  where  the  axis  cuts  the  surface,' we  have  approximately 

f  =  u,  the  distance  of  the  souroe  from  the  point  A',  /'  =  u',  the  distance  of  the 

point  P  from   the  point  X.    Setting  u  =  a  +  r,  u'  =  6  +  r,  and  using  these 

equations  to  eliminate  o  and  6,  we  have  uu'  —  u'r  =  nuu'  —  nw, 

n       1      n-1 


The  distance  u'  of  the  point  P  from  X  is  therefore  determined  by  magnitudes 
which  do  not  depend  upon  the  particular  position  of  the  point  of  incidence  0, 
provided  it  is  suflScicntly  near  X  to  permit  the  approximation  which  has  been 
adopted.  The  point  P  will  therefore  be  a  common  point  through  which  all  rays 
like  OQ,  which  are  pnxluced  by  the  re- 
fraction of  rays  from  the  source,  will  pass  gj 
if  produced  backward.  It  is  therefore  a 
focus.     Being  a  point  through  which  the 


R«.  171. 


refracted  rays  do  not  actually  pa^,  it  is  g 
a  virtual  focus. 

h.  Convex  Surface.  —  If  we  study  the 
case  of  refraction  at  a  spherical  surface 
which  is  convex  toward  the  air  (Fig.  171), 

by  using  exactly  the  same  method  aa  before,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  focusT 
and  that  its  position  is  determined  by  the  formula 

n       1  _  n  —  1 

c.  General  Formula.  If  we  compare  this  formula  with  the  one 
obtained  for  the  other  case  we  shall  see  that  they  differ  only  in  that 
the  lengths  u'  and  r,  which  are  drawn  in  oppo-site  directions  from 
the  surface  in  the  two  cases,  appear  with  different  signs.  If  we 
agree  to  call  tho.se  lines  positive  which  arc  drawn  from  the  surface 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  light  travels,  and 

^ those  negative  which  are  drawn  in  the  other  direction,  we  may 
write  the  formula  ,  , 

I^^.U^  (109) 

iou 
cor 
cas 
of  1 
In 
tra 


the  general  formula  for  refraction  at  a  spherical  surface.  If  the 
>urce  is  a  real  point  source,  a  is  itself  positive.  If  the  surface  is 
concave  toward  the  air,  r  is  positive;  if  convex,  negative.  In  either 
case  the  value  and  sign  of  u'  will  depend  on  the  values  and  signs 
of  u  and  r.  In  ca^  m  and  r  are  lioth  positive,  u'  is  positive  always. 
Id  case  u  is  positive,  and  r  negative,  u'  is  negative,  as  in  the  illus- 
tration (Fig.  171),solongas(n  —  l)/r  is  numerically  greater  than  1/u. 
When  (n  —  l)/r  =  1/u,  u'  becomes  infinite;  and  if  (n  —  l)/r  is  less 
than  1/u,  u'  becomes  positive,  and  the  focus,  which  in  the  other 
case  is  real,  becomes  virtual. 
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If  the  light  which  falls  on  the  surface  does  not  proceed 
point  source,  but  is  a  convergent  pencil,  converging  to  a  point  be- 
hind  the  surface,  that  point  is  considered  a  virtual  source,  and  tl^f 
distance  u  from  the  surface  to  it  is  considered  negative.  ^^ 

d.    Principal  Foci.  —  If  the  source  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  we 

TIT 

Bet  u  =  00 ,  u'  =  f/',  and  have  U'  =  _      , ,  the  second  focal  length. 


n-l' 


If 


u'  =  Qo ,  w  =  U,  we  have  U= r  ,  the  first  focal  length.     The  fii 

n  —  1 

and  second  principal  foci  are  locat^^d  by  measuring  off  these 
tances  U  and  U'  in  the  appropriate  directions  from  the  surface. 
The  relation  of  the  focal  lengths  to  each  other  is  given  by  the  for- 
mula U'=—nU.  Using  the  letters  U  and  U'  to  designate  the 
principal  foci  corresponding  to  the  focal  lengths  U  and  U',  the 


/ 


u 


..^ 


a 


U-^TTT 
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cases  for  positive  and  negative  values  of  r  are  represented  in  Fig.  172. 
In  these  diagrammatic  representations  we  use  straight  vertical 
lines  to  represent  the  portion  of  the  mirror  near  the  vertex,  and 
indicate  by  the  lines  at  the  ends  whether  the  mirror  is  concave  or 
convex  toward  the  source. 

The  formula  109  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  focal  lengt! 
It  takes  the  form 

n_l__J[__n^ 
«'     u~     V~  U'' 

313.  Images.  —  If  a  small  object  stands  transverse  to  the  axis 
at  the  distance  w  from  a  spherical  refracting  surface,  it  will  have  an 
image  corresponding  to  it  standing  at  the  distance  u'  from  the  sur- 
face. The  properties  of  the  image  can  be  found  by  construction 
(Figs.  173a,  173b).  A  ray  AM  from  a  point  A  of  the  object,  so 
drawn  that  it,  or  its  prolongation,  will  pass  through  U,  will  proceed 
after  it  meets  the  surface  parallel  to  the  axis.  Another  ray  AN 
parallel  with  the  axis  will  procee<i  after  it  meets  the  surface  so  that 
the  line  representing  it,  or  its  prolongation  bacKwards,  will  pass 
through  [/'.     The  intersection  A'  of  the  two  refracted  rays  will  be 


or 

4 
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the  point  of  the  image  corresponding  to  A.  Similarly  the  point 
B'  of  the  image,  corresponding  to  B,  and  all  the  intermediate  points 
may  \ie  constructed. 

Since  a  line  AC  drawn  from  A  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and 
so  through  its  center  C,  will  be  a  line  along  which  a  ray  will  proceed 
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without  bending  by  refraction,  it  will  also  pass  through  the  image 
point  A',  and  may  be  used  with  either  of  the  refracted  rays  already 
described  to  find  the  image  point. 

By  the  help  of  these  constructions  we  may  obtain  useful  formulas  connecting 
the  heights  //  and  //'  of  the  object  and  its  image.  To  find  one  of  these  we  notice 
first  that  the  portion  of  the  surfiicc  which  is  actually  used  to  fonn  the  image  is 
BO  small  that  we  may  consider  a  line  in  it,  such  &»  XM  or  A'A',  to  be  straight 
and  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Setting  UD  =  x,  U'D'  =  x',  AD  =  XN  ••  H, 
A'D'  »  XM  =  //',  we  have  from  similar  triangles, 

x:U  =  H:H' 
U':x'''H:H'. 

If  the  other  quantities  are  known,  each  of  these  proportions  gives  //'.  To  de- 
termine the  sign  of  //'  we  have  to  adopt  a  convention  with  regard  to  the  signs  of 
z,  x',  U,  U'.  It  is  most  convenient  to  consider  them  positive  if  they  are  drawn 
from  the  principal  foci  in  the  direction  in  which  the  light  travels.  With  this 
convention,  in  the  case  of  the  concave  surface,  x  and  U  are  both  negative,  i'  and 
/'  both  positive,  and  //'  is  of  the  same  sign  aa  H,  ao  that  the  image  is  erect.    In 
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the  case  of  the  convex  surface,  x  is  negative  and  U  positive,  x'  is  positive  and  V 
n^ative,  and  W  is  of  the  opposite  sign  from  H,  so  that  the  image  is  inverted. 
By  combining  the  two  proportions  we  get 

XX'  ^UU'  ='-  nlP,  (111) 

Bo  that  X  and  x'  are  always  of  opposite  mgn. 

314.  Refraction  out  of  Medium.  —  We  now  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  case  in  which  light  proceeding  from  a  point  source 
within  some  refracting  medium  falls  on  a  spherical  surface  which 
separates  it  from  air.  The  proof  that  such  a  source  will  have  a 
focus,  leading  to  a  formula  connecting  the  positions  of  the  con- 
jugate  foci,  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  before. 

We  designate  by  v'  the  distance  of  the  source  from  the  surface,  positive  if 
it  is  actually  in  the  medium,  negative  if  it  is  a  virtual  source  formed  by  converg- 
ing rays  in  the  medium,  by  v  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  surface,  by  » 
the  radius  of  the  surface,  and  by  n'  the  index  of  refraction  from  the  medium  into 
air.    The  formula  connecting  the  distances  of  the  conjugate  foci  is  then 

n'       I      n'  -I 

V       v'  s 

The  index  of  refraction  n  from  air  into  the  medium  is  the  reciprocal  of  n';  and 

substituting  for  n'  we  get 

^-^=5-^-  (112) 

v'      V  a  * 

As  in  the  other  case,  when  »  =  00 ,  we  have  V  =  1  .    when  »'  =  00 ,  V  = 

n  —  1  > 

1-,     and    V  =  —  nV.    Using  these  focal  lengths  Equation  112  becomes 

n  —  1 

»_i=_l      «.  (113) 

The  diagrams  for  the  previous  case  apply  to  this  one  also  if  we  reverse  them  or 
consider  the  light  traveling  from  the  right  instead  of  from  the  left. 

Calling  y'  and  y  the  distances  of  the  source  and  the  focus  from  the  principal 
foci  V  and  V,  we  obtain  as  before  for  the  ratio  of  the  heights  h'  and  h  of  the 
object  and  its  image  the  relations 

y':V'=h':h, 
V:y  =h':h, 
and 

yy'=VV'  =  -n^X  (114) 

315.  Lenses.  —  A  transparent  body  which  is  bounded  by  two 
spherical  surfaces  is  called  a  lens.  A  line  drawn  through  the  lens, 
perpendicular  to  both  its  bounding  surfaces,  may  be  called  its  axis. 
If  the  source  of  light  is  placed  on  the  axis,  refraction  will  occur  at 
the  first  surface  and  the  refracted  rays  will  proceed  as  if  they  were 
coming  from  or  going  toward  the  focus  formed  by  this  surface. 
When  they  meet  the  second  surface,  they  will  again  be  refracted, 
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And  their  new  directions  will  determine  a  second  focus.  This  focus 
is  the  focus  of  the  source  formed  by  the  lens.  Its  position  may  be 
found,  as  our  description  has  indicated,  by  using  twice  the  formula 
for  the  focus  due  to  a  single  spherical  surface. 

316.   Convex  Meniscus.  —  The  lens  which  can  be  studied  most 
satisfactorily  as  the  typical  lens  is  called  the  convex  menitscus.     It 


IF*.  171. 
is  bounded  by  two  spherical  surfaces  (Fig.  174),  both  concave  to- 
ward the  source  of  light,  if  it  is  real,  so  that  the  radii  r  and  s  of  its 
faccs  are  both  positive.  If  we  suppose  it  to  be  so  thin  that  its 
thickness  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  focal  lengths 
of  its  faces,  we  may  obtain  the  formula  connecting  its  conjugate 
foci  from  those  already  obtained  for  its  faces.  For  the  first  face, 
through  which  the  light  enters  the  glass,  we  have,  using  our  previous 
symbols, 

n      1 _n— 1 

«'     u~     r 
For  the  second  face,  through  which  the  light  passes  into  the  air, 

we  have 

n     1      n  —  1 


If  the  lens  is  thin,  the  focus  Q  formed  by  the  first  face,  at  the 

I  distance  u'  from  it,  is  the  source  for  the  second  face  and  is  at  the 
■ame  distance  from  it,  so  that  v'  =  u'.     In  this  case  we  obtain  at  once 
1 


V     u  \r     sj 


(115) 


If  «  is  the  distance  of  the  source  from  the  lens,  then  r  obtained 

from  the  formula  is  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  lens.     Ob- 

iously  the  source  and  focus  are  interchangeable.     They  are  called 

njugaU  foci,  and  the  distances  u  and  r  are  cimjugale  focal  distances. 

We  use  the  symbols  F,  F'  to  represent  what  either  u  or  c  becomes 

hen  the  other  becomes  infinite.     They  are  called  the  focal  lengths 

the  lens.     If  u  =  00,  or  if  the  source  is  at  an  infinite  distance, 

=  Tr,  =  (n— I)( )•    In  the  case  before  us,  since  r>«,  F'  is 
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negative  and  the  principal  focus  of  the  light  is  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  lens.    If  c  =  oo ,  so  that  the  focus  is  at  an  infinite  distance, 

-  =  P  =  —  (n  —  1)( j.  and  F  is  positive. 

The  signs  in  this  general  formula  are  such  as  they  should  be  if  all 
distances  are  measured  from  the  lens,  and  considered  positive  if 
they  are  drawn  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  light 
travels.  The  formula  holds  for  all  sorts  of  lenses,  that  is,  whatever 
the  signs  of  r  and  s  may  be,  and  for  either  real  or  virtual  sources, 
that  is,  whether  u  is  positive  or  negative.  The  value  of  v  obtained 
from  the  formula,  when  the  proper  signs  of  the  other  quantities 
are  introduced,  will  be  correct  in  magnitude,  and  its  sign  will  tell 
whether  it  terminates  at  a  real  or  a  virtual  focus.  If  its  sign  is 
positive  the  focus  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  lens  as  the  source  and 
is  therefore  a  virtual  focus.     If  its  sign  is  negative,  the  focus  lies 

on  the  other  side  of  the  lens 
and  is  a  real  focus. 

317.  Conveiging  and  Di- 
veiging  Lenses.  —  There 
are  two  general  types  of 
thin  lenses,  called  respec- 
tively convex  and  concave 
lenses.  In  convex  lenses 
the  surfaces  are  so  shaped 
that  the  lens  is  thickest  in  the  middle  (Figs.  175,  a,  b,  c);  in  concave 
lenses,  the  lens  is  thinnest  in  the  middle  (Figs.  175,  d,  e,  f). 

The  study  of  the  formula  tt,  =  (n  —  1)( 1  shows  that  for  the 

convex  lenses,  F'  is  always  negative,  so  that  light  coming  from  an 
infinitely  distant  source  converges  to  a  real  focus.  For  the  concave 
lenses.  F'  is  always  positive,  so  that  light  coming  from  an  infinitely 
distant  source  diverges  from  a  virtual  focus.  In  general  a  convex 
lens  causes  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it  to  converge,  or  at  least  to 
diverge  less  widely  than  they  did  before  they  met  the  lens.  A 
concave  lens  causes  them  to  diverge  or  to  converge  less  rapidly  than 
they  did  before  tlioy  mot  the  lens.  These  classes  of  lenses  are 
therefore  called  res^H^ctivoly  conn-rffing  and  direrging  lenses. 

318.  Images.  —  If  a  shlhII  objwt  stands  transverse  to  the  ^-rif 
of  the  Ions,  each  ix>int  of  it  will  ,iot  as  a  source,  and  will  have  its 
focus;  the  assmnblajrt^  of  foci  thus  formed  constitutes  the  image 
of  the  object.    The  image  may  W  found  by  constructions  wimiyr 
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to  those  which  were  used  in  connection  with  the  single  refracting 
surface.  In  these  diagrammatic  representations  we  use  a  straight 
vertical  line  to  represent  the  portion  of  the  lens  near  its  center, 
and  indicate  whether  the  lens  is  convex  or  concave  by  the  marks 
at  the  ends  of  this  line.  A  ray 
from  the  point  A  of  the  object  ^* 
AB  (Figs.  176a,  176b)  drawn 
through  or  towajd  the  principal 
focus  F  will  proceed  parallel 
with  the  axis  after  passing 
through  the  lens  at  M.  An- 
other ray  from  A  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  and  passing  through  the 
[lena  at  AT  will  proceed  through  or  from  the  other  principal  focus  F'. 

The  point  of  intersection  of 
the  refracted  rays,  produced 
backwards  if  necessary,  de- 
termines the  point  A',  which 
is  the  image  of  the  point  .4. 
Similarly  the  point  B'  cor- 
responding to  the  point  B 
of  the  object,  and  all  inter- 
mediate points  corresponding  to  the  other  points  of  the  object,  can 
be  determined. 

Another  construction  is  often  convenient  and  sometimes  indis- 
pensable. If  a  ray  proceeds  from  the  point  A  to  the  center  of  the 
lens,  at  A',  it  will  pass  through  the  lens  without  deviation.  For,  if 
the  lens  is  thin,  the  two  faces  of  the  lens  are  parallel  at  the  point 
of  incidence  (§  311),  and  the  refraction  which  the  ray  undergoes  at 
the  first  surface  is  corrected  by  the  refraction  at  the  second  surface, 
BO  that  the  ray  is  not  deviated.  Therefore  the  line  ..4  A'  will  pass 
through  the  point  A',  and  the  intersection  of  AX  with  either  one 
of  the  lines  previously  drawn  through  A'  will  determine  the  position 
of  A'. 

^B      We  may  use  this  construction  to  determine  the  food  plane.    If  the  object  AB 
^Btaio\|es  off  toward  infinity,  the  angle   inrludcd   by   the  lines  drawn   from  the 
^^■Bna  to  ita  extremities  .4  and  B  will  grow  siriiiller,  und  as  the  distance  increaaea 
^HUw  object  will  l>ecomc  more  and  more  like  a  point  source,  and  its  image  will 
^Kgrow  smaller.     A  very  larpe  object,  however,  may  be  placed  at  a  distance  from 
Uie  Ions  so  great  that  the  light  from  each  point  of  it  has  no  perceptible  divergence, 
while  the  angle  subtended  by  it  is  still  considerable.     In  this  case  the  image  can- 
not be  found  by  the  first  (•onstruction,  for  the  ray  AN  iwrallcl  to  the  i 
be  drawn  to  meet  the  lens.    Wc  may,  however,  use  the  second 
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*V)^Bt  \7J%,\m».  TbrlJnec.^XaadSJf i«|)na(iitt«o panUnT* earning £rain 
«  y>mA  '4  itu  *fxXi»afMAy  ^itiiaA  Kioree.  The  nr  SX  paaaes  tfaroogh  the  eentcr 
lA  X  wMifJUt  'UiriMHifM.  The  nj  S3t  paans  tfarooKfa  the  foena  F,  and  ao  after 
MMxHi/iK  Oin  Statu,  H  proow^lif  panOei  to  the  axu.  Tbe  point  of  interaectkn  of 
(Imw  r»y»  <J«t«mMM»  tiM:  fo«tu  >4'  of  the  point  of  the  object  from  wfaidi  tbe  rays 
tumrn.  'tlif.  piiinl  A'  'u  ut  tbe  same  distance  from  tbe  lena  as  the  focua  F',  for 
lAHiitiy  lim  triaitidM  FXM,  A'XM  are  similar  and  equal,  ao  that  FX  -  A'M, 
Htui  FX  in  «<|uaJ  to  F'X.    AJl  tbe  other  p«nta  of  an  extremdy  distant  object 


SJ 

^^^.^^ 

[m. 

> 

i^>>^ 

x^--^ 

r 

B' 

^^»^F 
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itr«  111  tlin  Mtmn  (liNtanci)  from  the  lens,  and  determine  a  plane  which  standa  per- 
IMiiiilli'iiinr  U>  llut  axk  at  the  principal  focus  F'.  This  is  the  focal  plane  at  F'. 
I(.y  NyiiitiM'try  tlM*n*  ih  h  Mmilar  focal  plane  at  F. 

'I'lii'  IicIkIiU  //  and  h  of  the  object  and  image  are  related  by  the  proportion 
II :  h  -  u:v,  an  in  i<vi<l<>nt  on  the  examination  of  the  similar  triangles  ADX, 
A  'li'X .  If  u  and  v  nm  of  the  somo  sign,  the  image  is  erect;  if  they  are  of  opposite 
Niuim,  I).  U  iiiv«rt««l  (KiKH.  17ttH,  1761)). 

If  w<<  triumfcr  lh«  oriKin  of  the  lines  in  the  diagram  to  the  principal  fod,  and 
(«'(.  A7>  -  /,  F'ly  —  u,  w«  have  from  similar  triangles 

r:F-II:h, 

A" :  1/  =  // :  h. 

U  \S'ti  iHiiiNlilor  tluNM<  lin«<H  |MN*itiv«'  which  arc  drawn  in  the  direction  in  which  the 

HhIiI  lmv«>li«,  nnil  iim<  tho  uppn>priato  oigna,  h  may  be  determined  in  magnitude 

niul  KtHU.     W«>  «>l>tnin  front  llu>w>  proportions  the  convenient  equation 

XV  -  FF'  --r-  (116) 

'riu<  \\\\r*  X  mill  V  Hn<  tli<>n<fort>  always  of  oppocdte  sign,  or  are  drawn  in  oppoate 
d(i'«>('tl»>ui»  fl^>l»  till'  priuoipal  Uh'\  F  and  F'  respectively. 

,iiO.  Thick  Lonaes.  When  tho  thickness  of  the  lens  is  so  great 
thnt  It  OHUiiot  W  uoKlootiHl.  foci  and  iiua((os  will  still  be  formed, 
hut  tli«>ir  ili!tt»uuH\s  l>\>ui  tho  fuivs  v>f  tho  Ions  will  involve  the  thick- 
uivw  »>t'  tlio  lou».  !»n»l  tho  focsil  lengths,  moasurod  from  the  faces,  will 
u««t  uo«>iv>.v«nlv  Ih'  «Hiu«tl.  lot  us  rx^turn  to  tho  consideration  of  the 
t,\\»io«l  crtM>  v§  >'»l<'*^  *♦•>*'  doYoK»p  tho  formula  for  the  lens  by  takiiig 
tho  thioWuovs  of  tho  lous  into  av\vunt. 

t1\\>  l\M«uil*»  KM  ths'  »«v  t'^vxiit  ,*r»> 
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ut  in  this  case  (Fig.  178)  we  cannot  set  u'  =  v',  as  we  did  when  we  neglected 
the  thickness  of  the  lena.  The  distance  v'  will  be  greater  than  u'  by  the  thickness 
of  the  lens,  which  we  shall  call, 
for  coDTeniencc,  nc.  Substituting 
v'  =  u'  +  nc  and  eliminating  u'  we 
obtain 

1  1 


I      n  -1 
V  s 


U^ 


Fl(.  178. 


This  equation  enables  us  to  find  v  when  the  other  quantities  ar«  known. 
If  we  set  u  =  00 ,  »  =  f",  we  get 

1 


r  =  - 


TB  +cs{n  —  I)  _ 
n"^  ■r-»+c(n-l)' 


and  from  «  =  oe ,  u  =  f , 


F  = 


1 


m  —  cr  (n  —  1) 
r  — »  +c(n  —  1) 


These  values  of  F  and  F'  determine  the  positions  of  the  principal  foci. 


If  we  set  as  liefore   (§§  312,  314)  U  = 
e=  c—  U  +  V,  these  formulas  take  the  forms 


n  -  1 

U^±U) 

e 


V  =- 


n  -  1 


(117a) 


(1 17b) 


,  and  use 


(118) 

Unless  r  and  »  are  equal  and  of  opposite  sign,  as  in  the  caaeB  of  the  symmetrical 
double-convex  and  double-concave  lenses,  these  focal  lengtlis  are  unequal. 

It  was  shown  by  Gauss  (1840)  that  the  image  fonue<l  by  a  thick  lens  can 
be  determined  by  a  construction  that  is  in  general  similar  to  that  used  for  the 
same  purpose  with  a  thin  lens.     Let  us  set 


♦  = 


1 


=  -♦'. 


(119) 


n  —  Ir  —a  +e(n  —  1) 

Starting  from  the  principal  foci  determined  by  F  and  F'  wo  measure  off  ♦  and 
♦'  in  the  directions  detcnuined  by  their  signs,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  light 
travels  if  the  sign  is  positive.     The  ends  of  these  equal  lines  w^ill  determine  two 

|X)int8,  called  the  principal  points  of  the 
lens.  The  planes  drawn  through  them 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  are  called 
principal  planet,  and  have  the  property 
that  an  object  in  one  of  them  has  its 
image  in  the  other,  erect  and  of  tbsj 
same  height  as  the  object.  That  is 
(Fig.  179),  rays  of  Ught  converging 
toward  a  point  A  on  the  first  principal 
plane  M,  to  form  a  real  or  \nrtual  object, 
will  be  so  refracted  by  the  lens  that, 
after  emergence,  they  will  proceed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lens  as  if  they  came  from  the  point  A '  at  the  same  height 
on  the  second  principal  plane  N.     The  two  distances  4>  and  4>'  arc  the  true  j 
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{en^tAs  of  the  lens.    As  may  be  seen  from  the  fonnuliks,  the  diatanoes  of  the  prin- 
cipal planes  from  the  points  X  and  X'  respectively  are 

or 


XM=*-F  = 


X'N=*'-F'= 


r  — »  +  c(n  —  1) 
c» 


(120) 


r  —  «  +c(n  —  1) 

taken  positive  when  measured  from  X  in  the  direction  in  which  the  light  travds. 
By  the  aid  of  these  principal  foci  and  principal  planes  the  imagee  of  objects 
may  be  constructed.  For  example  (Fig.  180),  from  the  point  A  of  the  object 
draw  a  line  through  the  focus  at  4  to  meet  the  first  prindpal  plane  at  C.  It  will 
have  a  ray  corresponding  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  diagram  which  will  leave 
the  second  principal  plane  at  the  point  C,  whose  distance  from  the  azb  is  the 
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same  as  that  of  C.  Since  the  incident  ray  passed  through  the  focus,  the  emerg«it 
ray  C'A'  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis.  Another  ray  from  A  drawn  parallel  to  the 
axis,  and  meeting  the  first  principal  plane  at  G,  will  proceed  afterwards  as  if  it 
had  left  a  point  G'  on  the  second  principal  plane  at  the  same  hd|^t  above  the 
axis  as  G.  Since  the  ray  AG  is  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  emergent  ray  will  pass 
through  the  principal  focus  *'.  The  point  A',  at  which  the  two  onetgent  rays 
thus  drawn  intersect,  will  be  the  point  of  the  image  corresponding  to  the  point 
A  of  the  object. 

Setting  4D  =  {,  *'iy  =  q,  and  the  heights  of  object  and  image  H  and  A,  we 
have  by  gimilar  triangles 

{:♦  =  »:*, 
♦':,  =  ff  :A 
and  hence  fi>  =«»'  =  -  ♦«.  (121) 

These  formulas  are  similar  to  Uiose  obtained  for  the  thin  lens. 

If  we  measure  the  distances  ^  and  0'  from  the  object  and  image  to  the  first 
and  second  principal  planes  respectively,  we  may  set  ^  =  *  —  (,  ^'  ^^'  —■^, 
and  substituting  in  the  last  equation  for  (  and  i|  we  get 

?-«=♦'=-♦  <»22) 

Again,  substituting  in  the  proportions,  we  have 

H  ^  *^^  ^      *'  _  =  *  +  ♦'-♦  _  ♦ 
k  ♦         ♦'-*'"♦  +  ♦'-/"♦" 

so  that  the  heights  of  object  and  image  are  proportional  to  their  distanoea  from 
the  principal  planes. 
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The  ray  AY  to  the  point  Y  where  the  axis  cuts  the  first  principal  plane  leaves 
the  second  principal  plane  at  >"  and  proceeds  to  .4'.  The  linos  A  Y  and  A'Y'  are 
parallel,  for  from  what  has  just  been  proved  the  triangles  ^V'D,  A' K'D' are  similar, 
and  therefore  the  rays  AY,  A'Y'  make  equal  angles  with  the  axis.  This  property 
can  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  construction  of  images. 

We  can  show  as  in  §  318  that  the  various  p>oints  of  an  extremely  or  infinitely 
distant  object  will  have  their  foci  on  a  plane  standing  p<'rpendicular  to  the  axis 
at  the  principal  focus.  This  is  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens.  By  asing  it  we  may 
construct  the  emergent  ray  corresponding  to  any  given  incident  ray.  Let  AC 
(Fig.  181)  rcpretKnt  any  incident  ray  meeting  the  first  principal  plane  at  C. 
It  will  proceed  after  emergence  as 
if  it  passed  through  the  point  C  C 

on  the  second  principal  plane. 
Draw  a  ray  parallel  to  it  through 
the  principal  focus  4>,  meeting  the 
first  principal  plane  at  D.  This 
ray  after  emergence  will  proceed 
from  D'  parallel  with  the  axis,  and 
will  meet  the  focal  plane  through 
♦'  at  P.  The  other  ray  AC,  par- 
allel to  4>D,  will  meet  the  focal  plane  at  the  same  point,  so  that  the  lii^  C'P, 
drawn  from  the  point  C  where  the  emergent  ray  correajKinding  to  AC  IcaV^  the 
second  principal  plane  to  the  point  P  where  it  meets  the  focal  plane  wil  repre- 
sent the  emergent  ray. 

320.  Lenses  of  Large  Aperture.  —  The  formulas  which  have  been 
given  and  the  statements  which  have  been  made  with  respect  to 
lenses,  hold  true  when  only  a  small  portion  of  the  lens  around  its 
axis  is  used,  and  then  as  a  first  appro.ximation.  When  lenses  of 
large  aperture  are  used,  the  light  from  a  source  on  the  axis  does  not 
come  to  an  exact  focus.  The  intersection  of  the  various  rays 
determines  an  especially  illuminated  surface,  called  the  caustic 
surface. 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  such  lenses,  the  dimensions  of  the 
image  are  not  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  those  of  the 
object.  These  defects  of  the  image  are  said  to  be  due  to  the  spherical 
aberration  of  the  lens.  By  combining  two  lenses,  so  shaped  that 
the  spherical  aberration  of  one  is  in  the  opposite  sense  to  that  of  the 
other,  a  single  object  gla&s  or  eyepiece  can  be  constructed  which  ia 
free  from  spherical  aberration. 

EXAMPLES,   XVn 

1 .    To  find  the  optical  center  of  a  lent. 

The  optical  center  is  a  point  on  the  axis  of  the  lens  so  placed  that  all  the  rays 
which  pass  through  it  after  refraction  at  the  first  surface  emerge  at  the  second 
surface  in  directions  parallel  to  their  original  directions. 
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From  the  oentere  R  and  iS  of  the  two  faces  (Figs.  182  a,  b)  draw  parallel  radii 
BO  and  SP.  The  tangent  planes  at  the  points  O  and  P  will  also  l>e  parallel,  and 
light  which  enters  at  O  and  emerges  at  P  is  equally  refracted  at  the  two  surf aoee, 
and  emerges  parallel  with  ita  origioal  direction.    By  construction,  the  triangles 


Pig.  182a.  Fie-  181b. 

ROC,  SPC  are  amilar,  and  therefore  RC:SC  =  RO:  SP.  But  RO'-r,SP  =  s, 
for  every  position  of  tihe  points  O  and  P,  and  therefore  the  ratio  RC :  SC  is  con- 
stant, so  that  C  is  a  fixed  point.    It  is  the  point  called  the  optical  center. 

2.  To  find  a  formula  for  the  position  of  the  optical  center. 

We  represent  the  distances  of  C  (Fig.  182)  from  the  first  and  second  surfaces 
respectively  by  /  and  g.    When  we  pay  attention  to  the  signs,  we  have 

RC^r-  f,    SC~»-g, 
and  from  the  proportion  of  Ebumple  1  we  have 

r-f_r_f 
» —  g     B     g 
Further,   introducing  the  thickness  nc  of   the  lens,   we   have  ne  =  g  —f, 
ne  being  treated  as  a  positive  constant.    From  these  equations  we  get 

.      —nar  —nes 

3.  To  find  the  source  of  which  the  optical  center  is  the  image,  formed  by  the  first 
surface.  Also,  the  image,  formed  by  the  second  sutface,  of  which  the  optical  center 
is  the'souTce. 

We  have  -;  —  = ,  and  u'  =  f  =  —  - —  • 

u       u         r  '  r  —  s 

Hence  u  = ; — ; r-,  • 

r  —  «  +c(n  —  1) 

.,  n       1      n  —  1  J       ,  nes 

Abo  -,  —  = ,      and      v'  =  g  =  —  • 

V       V         s  r  —  • 

Hence  v 


r  —  s  +c(n  —  1) 


These  distances  u  and  p  are  the  distances  (§319,  Ixiuations  120)  of  the  principal 
planes  of  the  lens  from  the  fares  of  the  lens.  The  signs  are  positive  whoi  the  lines 
are  measured  from  the  faces  towanl  the  source  of  light.  The  points  where  the 
axis  meets  the  principal  planes  »re  conjugate  foci  of  the  optical  center  formed 
by  the  first  and  second  surfaces  of  the  lens. 

4.   To  find  the  ratio  of  the  height  H  of  an  object  in  the  first  pritidpal  plane  (o 
Me  height  W  of  its  image  in  a  plane  at  the  optical  center. 
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This  is  most  simply  done  by  setting  up  a  small  object  in  the  principal  plane 
(Fig.  183)  at  .\f  and  drawing  a  line  to  an  end  point  of  it  from  the  center  0  of 
the  refracting  surface.  This  line 
represents  a  ray  of  the  object  which 
will  proceed  without  deviation,  since 
it  enters  the  refracting  surface  per- 
pendicularly to  it.  The  line  0.4 
produced  will  therefore  poaa  through 
the  corresponding  point  B  of  the 
iniage  formed  at  the  optical  center. 
From  similar  triangles  we  then  have, 
using  the  notation  of  the  previous  examples, 

H      r  —  u  T  —  » 

H''r-f  'T-»+c{n-iy 

Similarly  the  ratio  of  the  height  H'  of  the  image  at  the  optical  center  to  the  height 
h  of  the  image  of  it  formed  by  the  second  surface  is 

//'      1  ~  B  _  r  —  s  +c.{n  —  I) 
h       a  —  v~  T  —  » 

By  combination  of  these  ratios  we  find  H  =  h,  ao  that  the  height  of  the  object 
in  the  first  principal  plane  is  equal  to  the  height  of  its  image  in  the  second  prin- 
cipal plane.  This  property  is  used  in  E^xample  5  to  determine  the  positions  of 
the  principal  planes. 

5.   In  the  study  of  thick  lenses  it  is  convenient  to  select  as  a  type  a  convex 
meniscus  (Fig.)  1$4)  made  of  glass  with  an  index  of  refraction  n.     The  thickness 


^AT^^i*^ 
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of  the  lens  is  ne,  and  we  consider  only  those  rays  which  pass  through  the  lens  in 
its  central  portion.  Calling  the  radius  of  the  front  surface  r,  of  the  rear  surface  i, 
we  have  the  focal  lengths  of  the  surfaces  ({{  312,  d,  314)  given  by 


17-- 


V'-'-nU,    V'=-nV,    K  - - 


n-1 


n  -  1 

We  measure  V  and  V  from  the  principal  foci  thus  determined,  if  positive,  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  light  travels. 

O.    To  fijul  thf  priticipal  foci. 

Let  us  repnateiit  the  distance  from  U'  to  V  by  a.  Then  u  =  nc  +  IJ'  -  \" 
-  n  (<•  -  1/  +  K)  =  ne,  uning  e  to  denote  c  -U  +  V.  This  distance  is  also  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  diatanoea  from  U'  and  V  to  the  image  //'  of  a  distant  object 


JL 
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formed  by  the  first  surface,  so  that,  with  attention  to  the  signs  and  in  the  Dota- 
tion of  §S  313,  314,  we  may  write  o  =  z'  —  y'. 

Hence  (Equations  111,  114)    a"— — 

When  the  object  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  i  =  oo ,  j/  —  K  <= —  — ;  when 

the  image  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  y  =  aa,x  ~  X  = -• 

The  distances  X  and  Y  are  measured  from  the  principal  foci  U  and  V  of  the 
two  surfaces,  which  are  those  formed  by  light  traveling  parallel  to  the  axis  in 
the  glass.    The  foci  determined  by  X  and  Y  are  the  principal  fod  of  the  lens. 

6.  To  find  the  location  of  an  object  whose  image  ia  erect  and  of  the  tame  height 
as  the  object. 

From  Ebcample  4,  this  object  and  its  image  determine  the  principal  planes  of 
the  lens. 

From  §$  313,  314  we  have  ^  =  ^ !  ^  =  -  " 

Since  the  image  H'  is  the  object  h'  of  the  second  surface  we  have  H'  ^  A',  and 

H     xV 
hence  ir  ^  -jf  as  <^  general  relation  between  the  heights  of  the  object  and  of 

the  final  image.    If  now  we  set  ff  =  h,  and  designate  the  values  of  x  and  y  which 
are  determined  by  that  condition  by  x  and  y,  we  find  xV  "  yU. 

Substituting  for  y  and  x  respectively  in  the  general  equation  for  a,  we  find 
-  _nU(V-U)  ^U(V-U)_  -  _nV(V-U)  ^V{V-U) 
a  e         '  ^  o  ~         e         " 

These  distances  are  measured  from  the  principal  foci  U  and  V  of  the  two  sur- 
faces. 

c.  To  find  the  true  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

The  true  focal  length  *  is  the  distance  from  that  one  of  the  principal  fod  which 

is  determined  by  reference  to  the  point  U  to  the  principal  plane  determined  by 

nVV      VV 
reference  to  the  same  point.    We  have  ♦  =  x  —  X  = = Similarly  the 

a         e 

nUV         VV 
true  focal  length  *'  =  y  —  Y  = = These  focal  lengths  are  meas- 
ured from  the  principal  foci.    They  are  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  sign. 

d.  To  find  the  distance  between  the  principal  planes. 

Using  p  for  the  distance  between  the  principal  planes,  the  distance  from  U  to 
V  may  be  written  as  i  +  p  —  ^.    It  is  also  equal  to  V  +  ne  —  V. 

Setting  these  expressions  equal  and  substituting  their  values  for  x  and  y,  we 
get 

p  =  nc+— -• 

The  principal  planes  coincide  when  the  lens  is  infinitely  tian,  so  that  e  ••  0, 

and  also  when  U  —  V  = r  • 

n  —  1 

6.  To  find  how  the  distance  bettveen  two  images  on  the  axis  depends  on  the  dis- 
tance beltveen  the  objects. 

Using  X  and  y  for  the  distances  of  the  objects  from  the  first  piindpal  focus, 
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for  the 


x'  and  y'  for  the  distances  of  the  corresponding  imagna  from  the  second  principal 

^  focus,  we  have  (§318,  Eqimtion  116)  xx'  =  yy'  -  —  F*.     Setting  y  —  x  =  d,  the 

^1  distance  between  the  objects,  we  find  y'  —  x'  =  F*-  —  F*    i-tjs' 

^B  distance  between  the  images.    This  decreases  rapidly  as  x  increases,  while  d  is 

^B  oonsi 

H  on  ti 

^  mac 


I 

P 

ft 
ft 


constant,  so  that  objects  at  different  distances  are  much  more  nearly  in  focus 
on  the  same  plane  when  they  are  far  from  the  lens  than  when  they  are  near  it. 


Optical  Instruments 


3ai.  The  Camera.  —  If  a  convex  lens  is  placed  in  an  aperture 
made  in  the  wall  of  a  chamber  or  camera,  images  of  external  objects 
will  be  brought  to  a  focus,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  on  the 
opposite  wall.  By  using  a  movable  screen,  the  image  of  any  par- 
ticular object  can  be  brought  to  an  exact  focus  on  it.  Such  a  screen 
is  used  in  the  ordinary  photographic  camera.  If  the  screen  cannot 
be  moved,  as  in  some  forms  of  camera,  the  lens  is  so  selected  as  to 
give  sharp  images  of  objects  at  a  certain  distance.  The  images  of 
objects  at  a  less  distance  are  not  sharp,  and  clear  pictures  of  them 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  images  of  more  distant  objects  are  also 
not  sharp,  but  the  indistinctness  in  them  is  much  less  marked.  It 
is  plain  that,  if  we  had  at  our  di.sposal  a  number  of  lenses  of  different 
curvatures,  or  if  we  were  able  to  modify  the  curvature  of  our  lens, 
we  might  obtain  a  distinct  image  of  any  object,  even  on  a  fixed 
screen. 

322.  The  Eye.  —  The  eye  (Fig.  185)  is  essentially  a  camera  of 
this  sort.  The  light  enters  the  front  of  the  eye  through  a  trans- 
parent shell,  called  the  cornea.  In  the 
normal  ej'e  the  surface  of  the  cornea  is 
spherical.  After  refraction  at  the  cornea, 
the  light  traverses  a  liquid  called  the  aque- 
ous humor,  and  falls  on  a  small  thick  lens 
called  the  crystalline  lens,  by  which  it  is  I 
again  refracted.  Emerging  from  the  lens 
it  traverses  another  liquid  called  the  vitre- 
ous humor,  and  comes  to  a  focus  on  the 
retina.  The  optic  nerves  are  distributed 
over  the  retina,  and  are  affected  by  the  "*  '"■ 

light  which  falls  upon  them,  so  that  the  sensation  of  vision  is  pro- 
duced. An  excess  of  light  is  prevented  by  the  iris,  an  opaque  screen 
with  a  central  aperture,  the  ptipil,  which  varies  in  size  in  such  a 
way  as  to  admit  only  so  much  light  as  the  eye  can  bear. 
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The  indicesof  refraction  of  the  cornea,  of  the  aqueous  humor,  and 
of  the  vitreous  humor,  are  so  nearly  the  same  that  they  may  be 
considered  equal.  The  principal  features  of  the  eye  as  an  optical 
instrument  may  therefore  be  obtained  by  treating  it  as  a  refracting 
body  with  a  spherical  surface,  convex  toward  the  light,  in  which  a 
thick  lens  of  a  different  index  of  refraction  is  embedded.  For  a 
normal  eye  the  radius  of  the  cornea  is  about  —7.8  mm.  and  the 
common  index  of  refraction  is  1.3365.  By  the  formula  of  §312d 
we  find  that  the  light  which  enters  the  eye  from  an  infinite  distance 
is  so  refracted  by  the  cornea  that  its  focus  V  lies  30.98  mm.  back 
of  the  cornea.  The  converging  beam  is  received  upon  the  crystal- 
line lens.  This  is  a  double  convex  lens  about  3.6  mm.  thick;  its 
front  surface  stands  3.6  mm.  behind  the  cornea.  The  radii  of  its 
surfaces  are  r  =  — 10  mm.,  s  =  6  mm.  Its  index  of  refraction  relative 
to  air  is  about  1.4371,  and  relative  to  the  liquid  which  surrounds  it 

is  i^H^^r;  =  1.0752.     By  applying  the  formulas  for  the  thick  lens 

(§  319)  we  find  that  the  light  from  an  infinitely  distant  source,  after 
refraction  at  the  cornea,  and  further  refraction  at  the  surfaces  of 
the  crystalline  lens,  is  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  22.8  mm.  behind 
the  cornea.  This  distance  is  the  depth  of  the  eye,  and  the  focus  thus 
formed  falls  on  the  retina. 

As  the  object  in  view  approaches  the  eye,  its  image  formed  by 
refraction  at  the  cornea  recedes  backward,  so  that  when  the  object 
is  250  mm.  from  the  eye,  the  distance  of  its  image  from  the  cornea 
is  34.15  mm.  An  image  at  that  distance  could  not  be  brought  to 
a  focus  on  the  retina  by  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  shape  which  has 
l)oon  described.  By  the  use  of  certain  muscles  which  control  the 
shape  of  the  lens,  the  curvature  of  its  surfaces  is  increased,  the  change 
occurring  mostly  in  the  front  surface,  so  that  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  is  shortened  and  becomes  such  that  the  object  in  view 
forms  a  sharp  focus  on  the  retina.  This  adaptation  of  the  form  of 
the  crystalline  lens  to  light  coming  from  objects  at  different  dia- 
t«ncos  is  called  accommodation. 

The  angle  subtended  at  the  eye  by  the  rays  coming  from  the 
oxtrt^ne  points  of  an  object  is  called  the  risual  angle  subtended  by 
that  object.  It  is  evident  that  the  perception  of  small  details 
de{HMids  upon  the  visual  anjrles  subtended  by  them,  and  hence  that 
they  will  bo  In^ttor  |H»rceivod  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  eye.  We 
cannot,  however,  push  the  oxan\iuation  of  details  to  an  extreme  by 
bringing  the  object  very  near  the  eye:  for,  as  the  object  is  brought 
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nearer,  its  image  tends  to  recede  behind  the  retina,  and  it  can  only 
be  kept  on  the  retina  by  increasing  the  curvature  of  the  lens.  This 
cannot  be  done  beyond  certain  limits,  and  after  the  object  has  ap- 
proached the  eye  within  a  certain  distance,  it  can  no  longer  be  seen 
distinctly.  Even  when  it  can  be  seen  distinctly,  the  effort  involved 
soon  tires  the  eye.  The  normal  nearest  distance  at  which  objects 
can  be  seen  distinctly  without  perceptible  effort  is  called  the  dis- 
tance of  dislincl  vision.  This  distance,  for  the  normal  eye,  is  gen- 
erally taken  to  be  alx>ut  10  inches,  or  25  centimeters. 

The  nearsighted  eye  is  one  in  which  the  radius  of  the  cornea  is 
so  small  that  the  image  formed  by  it  of  distant  objects  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  even  when  the  focal  length  of  the 
crystalline  lens  is  as  long  as  it  can  be  made.  The  images  of  very 
near  objects  may  be  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina;  those  of  more 
distant  objects  fall  in  front  of  it.  This  defect  is  corrected  by 
placing  before  the  eye  a  concave  lens,  which  slightly  increases  the 
divergence  of  the  light  coming  from  distant  objects,  and  so  throws 
back  their  images  on  the  retina.  The  farsighted  eye  is  one  in 
which  the  radius  of  the  cornea  is  so  great  that  the  images  formed 
by  it  of  near  objects  cannot  be  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina, 
even  when  the  focal  length  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  as  short  as  it 
can  be  made.  The  image  of  distant  objects  may  be  brought  to  a 
focus  on  the  retina;  those  of  nearer  objects  fall  behind  it.  This 
defect  is  corrected  by  placing  before  the  eye  a  convex  lens,  which 
lessens  the  divergence  of  the  light  eoming  from  near  objects,  so  that 
distinct  images  of  them  are  cast  on  the  retina. 

333.  Optical  Instruments.  —  By  viewing  an  object  through  a 
lens  or  a  combination  of  lenses,  its  visual  angle  may  be  increased, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  light  coming  from  it  can  be  properly 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Such  combinations 
are  called  optical  instruments.  In  general  they  may  be  said  to  be 
used  for  magnifying  objects.  The  ratio  of  the  visual  angle  of  the 
object  when  seen  through  the  instrument  to  its  visual  angle  when 
Been  with  the  unaided  eye  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  mag- 
nifying power  of  the  instrument. 

In  general  the  operation  of  any  optical  instrument  must  be 
studied  by  considering,  first,  the  effect  which  the  instrument  will 
have  on  the  cone  of  rays  proceeding  from  a  point  of  the  object. 
These  rays  must  be  so  deviated  that  they  enter  the  eye  either  as  a 
pencil  of  parallel  rays  or  as  a  pencil  of  slightly  divergent  rays,  com- 
ing from  a  virtual  focus  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision.    If  the 
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optical  system  is  so  arranged  tliat  the  rays  from  any  point  of  the 
object  enter  the  eye  so  that  the  focus  can  be  seen,  we  then  consider 
the  visual  angle  subtended  by  the  rays  entering  from  two  extreme 
points  of  the  object  so  as  to  determine  the  magnifying  power. 

In  our  discussion  of  optical  instruments  we  shall  suppose  that 
the  lenses  of  which  they  are  formed  are  so  thin  that  their  thickness 
may  be  neglected.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  lens  may  be 
replaced  in  the  diagram  and  description  by  the  system  of  principal 
foci  and  principal  planes  described  in  the  section  dealing  with  thick 
lenses. 

324.  The  Magnifying  Glass.  —  The  convex  lens  is  used  as  a 
magnifying  glass.     If  the  object  is  small  and  we  wish  to  examine  its 

details,  we  may  for  that  purpose 
bring  it  very  near  the  eye,  and 
so  increase  its  visual  angle.  But 
in  that  position  the  rays  from 
any  point  of  it  diverge  so  widely 
that  they  cannot  be  brought  to  a 
focus  on  the  retina.  By  inter- 
posing a  convex  lens  (Fig.  186) 
80  placed  that  the  object  is  a  little  within  its  principal  focus  the  rays 
from  the  object  will  be  rendered  less  divergent  by  passage  through 
the  lens,  so  that  an  eye  which  receives  them  after  they  have  passed 
the  lens  can  bring  them  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  These  rays  appear 
to  the  eye  to  come  from  the  virtual  image  of  the  object.  By  properly 
adjusting  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  object,  this  virtual 
image  may  be  brought  to  the  position  of  distinct  vision.  When 
examined  by  the  eye  it  appears  erect  and  larger  than  the  object. 
The  amount  of  magnification  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  lens.  It 
increases  as  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  decreases. 

325.  The  Galilean  Telescope.  —  The  telescope,  in  its  first  form, 
was  constructed  by  a  Dutch  optician,  Jansen,  who  was  led  to  it  by 
an  accidental  observation 
made  by  his  children.  In 
the  same  form  it  was  in- 
vented by  Galileo,  and  is 
generally  known  by  his 
name.  The  opera  glass  is 
an  example  of  this  form 

of  telescope  (Fig.  187).     It  consists  essentially  of  a  convex  lens,  or 
object  glass,  and  a  concave  lens,  or  eyepiece,  carried  in  a  tube  whose 
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length  may  be  adjusU-d.  The  distance  between  the  lenses  is  prac- 
tically equal  to  the  difference  of  their  focal  lengths,  so  that  the  focal 
planes  of  the  two  lenses  coincide.  When  the  rays  from  a  {)oint  of  a 
distant  object  pass  through  the  object  glass,  they  are  made  to  con- 
verge, so  that  the  unaided  eye  cannot  bring  them  to  a  focus  on  the 
retina.  But  by  passage  through  the  concave  lens  they  are  again 
made  parallel,  so  that  the  eye  looking  toward  that  lens  is  able  to 
bring  them  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  and  so  sees  an  image  of  the  point 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  rays  enter  the  eye.  The  images  of  all 
the  points  of  the  object  form  the  image  of  the  object.  It  is  virtual 
and  erect  and  subtends  a  larger  visual  angle  than  the  object. 

The  magnifying  power  of  this  form  of  telescope  is  given  by  the  ratio  between 
the  focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses.  For  if  the  rays  conaiiiered  are  thoac  which 
do  not  deviate  far  from  the  axia  of  the  telescope,  the  height  h  of  the  image  formed 
by  the  object  glass  will  be  given  by  A  =  O  tan  a,  if  O  represents  the  focal  le-ngth 
of  the  lens  and  a  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  the  object.  A  ray  from  thii 
image  also  passes  through  the  center  of  the  eyepiece,  and  if  E  represents  the 
focal  length  of  the  eyepiece  and  ff  the  angle  subtended  by  the  image  from  the 
center  of  the  eyepiece,  we  have  h  =  E  tan  p.     Hence  we  obtain 

O  ^  tan/?  ^  q_ 

E       tana      a 

if  the  angles  are  so  small  that  the  arcs  may  be  substituted  for  their  tangents. 
The  ratio  $/a  xa  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope. 

326.  The  Astronomical  Telescope.  —  The  astronomical  telescope, 
in  its  simplest  form  (Fig,  1S8),  contains  a  convex  lens  as  object 
glass,  and  a  convex  lens  as 
eyepiece.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  len.st?s  is  practically 
equal  to  the  sum  of  their  focal 
lengths,  so  that  the  focal 
planes  of  the  two  lenses  coin- 
cide. The  rays  from  a  dis- 
tant object  form  a  real 
inverted  image  of  it  by  pas- 
sage through  the  object  glass.  After  passing  through  the  points  of  the 
image,  they  proceed  as  diverging  rays.  If  they  are  then  intercepted 
by  the  second  convex  lens  or  eyepiece,  they  will  again  be  made  paral- 
lel. On  looking  toward  the  eyepiece,  the  eye  will  see  a  virtual  image 
at  an  infinite  distance  of  the  real  image  formed  by  the  object  glass. 
The  visual  angle  subtended  by  this  image  is  greater  than  that  sub- 
tended by  the  object.  Since  the  real  image  examined  by  the  eve- 
piece  is  inverted  as  respects  the  object,  the  virtual  ima 
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also  invprted.     This  circumstance  is  of  no  consequence  in  astr^ 
nomical  observation.     In  instrumeutis  of  this  sort,  designed  for  ter- 
restrial observation,  a  pair  of  lenses  is  interposed  between  the  other 
two,  by  which  the  real  image  is  inverted  so  as  to  be  erect.     The 
virtual  image  seen  is  then  also  erect. 

The  magnifying  power  is  given  by  the  ratio 
between  the  focal  lengths.  The  demonstration 
of  this  relation  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
used  in  the  last  section. 

Newton  constructed  astronomical  telescopes  in 
which  the  real  image  was  formed  by  a  concave 
mirror,  and  in  recent  years  reflecting  telescopes, 
as  such  instruments  arc  called,  have  been  con- 
structed of  large  size  and  great  efficiency. 

327.  The  Microscope.  —  The  microscope  is  also 
essentially  a  combination  of  two  convex  lenses 
(Fig.  189).  The  object  glass  is  generally  a  lens 
of  very  short  focal  length.  The  object  0  to  be 
examined  is  placed  slightly  outside  its  principal 
focus  F,  and  the  enlarged  inverted  image  J  of  it, 
formed  by  the  object  glass,  is  examined  with  the 
convex  lens  forming  the  eyepiece.  The  adjust- 
ment is  usually  so  made  that  the  virtual  image 
/  viewed  through  the  eyepiece  is  set  at  the  dis- 
tance of  distinct  vision.  The  magnified  image  in  this  case  is  in- 
verted. 


EXAMPLES,  XVIIl 

1.  To  find  Die  principal  fori  am!  prinrijml  plana  of  a  eombiJuUion  of  ttoo  lerue* 
whose  principal  foci  and  principal  planes  arc  given ,  as  utU  as  Pie  distance  between 
them. 

The  method  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  study  of  the  thick  lens.  By  treating 
a  special  case,  and  maintaining  a  consistent  use  of  the  signs,  we  obtain  general 
formulas,  which  hold,  when  the  signs  are  [irojjerly  taken,  for  all  types  of  lenses. 

We  consider  two  converging  lenses;  the  one  through  which  the  liglit  enters 
has  its  first  principal  focus  at  U;  light  leaving  this  focus  becomes  parallel  on 
traversing  the  lens,  and  falling  on  the  second  lens,  comes  to  its  principal  focus 
at  V.  We  have  the  focal  lengths  U  =  —  U',  \"  =  —  V.  The  principal  planes 
are  given,  so  that  we  know  the  sum  of  the  distances  vt  and  n  between  them; 
these  are  positive  w'hen  measured  from  the  first  principal  plane  in  each  c^ise  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  light  travels;  we  set  (  =  m  -f-  n.  We  have  given  also 
the  distance  d  between  the  second  principal  plane  of  the  first  lens  and  the  first 
principal  plane  of  the  second  lena. 
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In  the  case  represented  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  190'  we  have  given  [/  =  —  U', 
V  =-  V,    MM'  +  .VTT'  =  t,    mW  =  d. 

a.  If  we  call  the  distances  from  the  foci  of  the  first  lens  to  the  object  and  first 


H 

Ml 

M 

N 

N' 

X 

X     U'^"-^^ 

U^K^.^.'-V' 

^y\  ^ 

Fig.  190. 


image  respectively  x  and  x',  from  the  foci  of  the  second  lens  to  the  first  and  second 
images  respectively  y'  and  y,  we  have  from  the  similar  triangles, 

H'      U     x"     h       V      y' 

and  therefore  xx'  =  UU'  =  -  IP,    yy'  =  W  =  -  V. 

The  distance  from  U'  to  V  is  called  «  =  i'  —  y';  and  also  e  =  V  +  d  —  V 
=  (/-(/  +  v. 
Substituting  in  e  for  x'  and  y'  we  have 


If  V  =  00 , 


A    —  —  1 


X 

if  I  =  00, 


V 

e 


The  values  of  X  and  }'  locate  the  principal  foci  of  the  combination.    They  are 
measured  from  the  points  U  and  V  respectively. 

H     xV 

b.   From  the  proportions  of  la,  since   //'  =  h',  we  have  generally  -r-  ■■  -=-,- 

A       yu 

When  the  object  and  final  image  are  equal,  H  ^  h,  and  hence  xV  —  yU,  in  which 
X  and  9  represent  the  distances  from  the  points  U  and  V  of  these  equal  images, 


or  of  the  principal  planes.     Substituting  for  yine 

_       U{V-U)         ,    .    .,    ,      -       V(V-U) 
X  "  ;  and  similarly   y  =  — ^ - 


— r-,  we  have 

y        x' 


e.  The  focal  lengths  4>  and  <!>'  are  the  distances  from  [the  principal  foci  to  the 
principal  planes. 


We  have  *  =  i -X  ~^;  *'  "  y  -  Y  -  -  ^- 


d.  The  distance  p  between  the  principal  planes  is  found  by  writing  two  ex- 
preanons  for  the  tliatance  from  U  to  V.     We  have 

UV  'J-^p-y  "U  -irm-U'  ■\-f\-  V"+"n  -  V  =  d -k- U^- V  -\- L 

Substituting  their  values  for  i  and  y  we  get  for  p, 

p  =  «+f 
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DISPERSION 

328.  Composition  of  White  Light.  —  Tne  rainbow  naturally  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  early  students  of  optics.  It  was  soon 
perceived  that  the  light  which  reaches  the  eye  from  the  bow  is 
light  from  the  sun,  which  has  been  reflected  by  the  drops  of  rain. 
Descartes  was  able  to  explain  the  size  of  the  bow  by  showing  that 
though  light  will  reach  the  eye  from  drops  in  any  position  after  one 
internal  reflection,  yet  the  light  that  comes  from  those  drops  situated 
in  the  direction  from  the  eye  in  which  the  bow  appears  to  be,  will 
be  much  less  widely  divergent,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  will  be  denser, 
than  the  light  from  drops  in  other  directions.  The  colors  of  the 
bow  were  thought  to  be  secondary  phenomena.  Similar  colors  were 
observed  in  light  reflected  from  drops  of  water,  and  in  the  light 
which  had  passed  through  a  prism  or  a  lens.  White  hght  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  simi)leat  sort  of  light,  and  the  colors  produced  by 
its  passage  through  bodies  were  suiiposed  to  be  caused  by  modifi- 
cations impressed  by  those  bodies  upon  white  light. 

It  was  shown  by  Newton  (1672),  that  this  conception  of  white 
light  was  erroneous.  Newton  received  a  beam  of  sunlight,  which 
had  passed  through  a  small  hole  in  a  window  shutter,  upon  a  prism, 
and  cast  the  emergent  light  on  a  screen  (Fig.  191).     He  found  that 

the  light  on  the  screen,  in- 
stead of  being  a  circle,  was 
a  long  colored  strip.  Some 
of  the  colors  were  more  de- 
viated than  others.  The 
colored  strip  he  called  the 
spectrum.  The  colors 
noted  by  him,  beginning  with  the  one  which  is  least  deviated,  were 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  We  may  interpret 
this  experiment  by  saying  that  the  index  of  refraction  of  glass  for 
these  different  colors  is  different,  and  that  white  light,  instead  of 
being  simple,  contains  all  these  colors,  and  is  analyzed  into  them  by 
the  prism  because  of  their  different  refrangibilities. 

Newton  provwl  that  the  refractive  index  was  different  tor  the  different  colors 
by  placing  anothej  priam  (Fig.  192)  behind  a  small  hole  cut  in  the  screen  upon 
which  a  part  of  the  spectrum  waa  east,  and  by  turning  the  first  priam  so  as  to 
throw  the  different  colors  successively  through  the  hole.  When  this  was  done, 
each  color  in  turn  was  refracted,  without  any  modification  of  color,  and  the 
deviation  was  different  for  each.  To  confirm  this  conclusion  Newton  superposed 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum  by  the  aid  of  other  prisms  or  of  mirrors,  and  in  other 
ways,  and  found  that  in  each  case  white  light  was  again  obtained. 


Fig.  191. 
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Aa  we  now  use  the  prism,  white  light  is  passed  through  a  narrow  slit,  which 
stands  parallel  to  the  e<lge  of  the  prism,  unci  a  len-s  ix  place«l  in  the  path  of  the  light, 
80  that  after  it  has  passeil  through  the  prism  the  slit  is  shai-ply  focused  on  the 
screen.    Each  different  color  which  exists  in  white  light  undei^^oes  its  peculiar 


FU-  193. 

refraction  in  the  prism,  and  the  spectrum  obtained  is  really  a  row  of  differently 
colored  images  of  the  slit.  When  the  slit  is  very  narrow,  these  images  overlap 
very  little,  and  the  different  colors  are  obtained  with  as  little  admixture  of  others 
as  possible.    Such  a  spectrum  is  called  a  pure  tpectrum. 

The  separation  of  white  light  into  its  constituent  colors  by  re- 
fraction is  called  dispersion.  The  length  of  the  spectrum  obtained, 
compared  with  the  deviation  of  the  whole  spectrum,  is  called  the 
disf)ersive  power  of  the  prism. 

329.  Chromatic  Aberration.  —  In  view  of  the  composite  nature 
of  white  light,  and  the  different  refrangibilitics  of  its  constituent 
colors,  it  is  evident  that  the  focus  formed  by  a  lens  of  a  point  source, 
from  which  white  light  comes,  will  be  different  for  each  of  the  con- 
stituent colors,  and  hence  that  the  image  of  an  object  viewed 
through  a  lens  will  be  colored  around  the  edges.  This  defect  of 
the  image  is  said  to  be  due  to  chromatic  aberration.  From  a  few 
experiments  which  he  made,  Newton  concluded  that  the  dispersive 
power  of  a  prism  was  proportional  to  its  refractive  power,  so  that 
if  two  prisms,  or  two  lenses,  were  superposed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
annul  the  dispersion,  they  would  at  the  same  time  annul  the  refrac- 
tion. Newton  therefore  decided  that  no  combination  of  lenses 
could  be  made  which  would  give  an  image  free  from  color.  He 
accordingly  constructed  a  concave  spherical  mirror  to  be  used 
instead  of  the  object  glass  in  an  astronomical  telescope.  The  law 
of  reflection  being  the  same  for  all  colors,  the  image  formed  by  this 
mirror  was  free  from  color.  Telescopes  of  this  sort  were  much 
superior  to  the  refracting  telescopes  then  in  use,  and  for  many 
years  quite  superseded  them. 

330.  Achromatism.  —  In  1757  Dollond,  an  Enslish  optician, 
investigated  again  the  relation  between  the  dispersive  and  r"' 
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powers  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  and  found  that  no  such  proportion 
between  them  prevailed  as  Newton  had  supposed.  This  being  so, 
it  became  possible  to  construct  a  combination  of  two  lenses,  one  of 
flint  glass  and  the  other  of  crown  glass,  so  shaped  as  to  correct  the 
dispersion  and  yet  capable  of  refracting  light  and  forming  an  image. 
Such  a  combination  is  called  an  achromatic  combination  or  an 
achromatic  lens.  When  an  aehromafic  combination  is  used  as  the 
object  glass  of  a  telescope  or  a  microscope,  tlie  image  formed  by  it 
is  almost  entirely  free  from  color  at  the  edges,  and  by  the  use  of 
another  achromatic  combination  as  eyepiece,  the  disturbing  effects 
of  dispersion  are  almost  entirely  avoided. 

The  dispersive  power  of  different  materials  for  different  colors  does  not  follow 
any  general  law,  though  the  relative  dispersive  powers  for  the  different  colors  are 
nearly  the  same.  The  achronmtic  combination  of  two  lenses  can  therefore  only 
completely  correct  for  two  colors.  The  image  formed  by  it  is  still  slightly  colored, 
owing  to  this  so-called  irrationality  of  dispersion.  By  adding  a  third  lens,  a 
further  correction  can  he  iiiude.  In  the  finest  microscope  lenses,  made  after  the 
designs  of  Ablie,  the  corrections  for  both  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration 
have  been  pushed  so  far  that  the  lenses  ore  practically  perfect. 


Vblocitt  op  Light 

331.  The  Velocity  of  Light.  —  In  our  work,  up  to  this  time,  we 
have  treated  the  rays  of  light  as  if  they  marked  paths  along  which 
light  travels  from  its  source.  No  proof  has  been  given  to  justify 
this,  nor  is  any  needed,  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  our  original  con- 
ception of  light  as  being  something  which  originates  at  external 
bodies  and  reaches  the  eye  from  them.  Very  different  ideas  pre- 
vailed among  the  older  students  of  optics  about  the  velocity  with 
which  hght  travels.  Descartes  thought  that  its  velocity  was  in- 
finitely great.  Galileo,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  of  it  as  being 
possibly  so  small  that  it  could  be  detected  by  a  simple  experiment. 

He  proposed  that  two  observers,  furnished  with  lanterns,  should- occupy  two 
stations  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  The  first  observer  was  to 
expose  his  lantern.  The  second  observer,  seeing  the  light  from  it,  was  to  expoee 
his  lantern  in  turn,  and  the  Ught  from  it  was  to  be  observed  l>y  the  observer  at 
the  first  station.  From  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  exposure  of  the  first 
lantern  and  the  reception  of  light  from  the  Kecon<l,  Galileo  hoped  to  determine 
the  velocity  of  light.  When  the  experiment  was  tried,  it  was  found  that  no 
per(M?ptilile  time  elapsed  Ijctween  these  two  events,  except  that  which  was  una- 
voidably taken  by  the  second  ob8er\'er  in  receiving  the  sensation  of  light  from  the 
first  lantern  and  in  exposing  his  own.  So  far  as  this  experiment  went,  the  veloc- 
ity of  light  wae  infinite. 
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332.  Romer's  Method.  —  It  was  proved  not  to  be  infinite,  and 
its  value  was  determined,  by  the  Danish  astronomer  Rbmer  (1676). 
Romer  had  been  engaged  in  studying  the  revolutions  of  Jupiter's 
satellites.  In  the  course  of  their  revolutions  these  satellites  are 
often  eclipsed  by  passing  into  Jupiter's  shadow,  and  the  times  of 
these  eclipses  can  be  very  exactly  noted.  From  a  succession  of 
such  observations.  Homer  found  the  period  of  revolution  of  one 
of  the  satellites,  and  predicted  the  moments  of  its  eclipses.  On 
continuing  his  observations,  he  found  that  the  actual  times  of  the 
eclipses  gradually  departed  from  the  predicted  times.  When  the 
observations  were  analyzed,  it  was  found  that,  when  the  earth  was 
moving  away  from  Jupiter,  the  period  of  the  satellite  appeared 
longer,  and  when  the  earth  was  moving  toward  Jupiter,  shorter, 
than  the  mean  or  average  value  of  all  the  observed  periods.  Thus, 
if  the  times  of  eclipse  were  predicted  from  observations  made  when 
the  earth  was  nearest  Jupit«r,  the  observed  times  when  the  earth 
was  farthest  from  Jupiter  would  lag  behind  the  predicted  ones. 
Romer  concluded  that  these  observations  could  be  best  explained 
by  supposing  that  light  travels  with  a  finite,  though  very  great, 
velocity.  On  the  basis  of  his  observations,  he  stated  that  light 
took  8  minutes,  18.2  seconds  to  travel  over  the  mean  radius  of  the 
earth's  orbit. 

333.  Bradley's  Method.  —  This  conclusion  of  Romer's  was  for 
many  years  unconfirmed.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1729  that  it 
received  support  from  a  discovery  made  by  the  English  astronomer 
Bradley.  From  long-continued  observations  of  the  positions  of 
the  fixed  stars,  Bradley  found  that  the  stars  apparently  describe 
small  paths  or  orbits,  which  arc  completed  in  one  year.  The  paths 
which  those  stars  describe  which  lie  near  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit  are  short  straight  lines;  those  described  by  the  stars  which 
lie  farther  away  from  this  plane  are  ellipses,  which  approach  circles 
more  nearly  as  the  star  lies  farther  from  the  plane.  In  Bradley's 
time  it  was  commonly  thought  that  light  consisted  of  streams  of 
minute  particles,  shot  out  in  straight  lines  from  the  luminous  body. 
On  this  theory  of  light  it  was  easy  to  explain  Bradley's  observation. 
For  the  velocity  of  the  light  particles  entering  the  eye  would  be 
the  resultant  of  the  velocity  of  tight  in  space  and  of  a  velocity  equal 
to  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  and  in  the  opposite  direction;  and 
the  direction  in  which  the  light  particle  would  reach  the  eye  would 
be  the  direction  of  this  resultant.  When  the  earth  was  moving 
across  the  path  of  the  light,  the  direction  of  this  resultant  would  be 
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such  that  the  star  would  appear  displaced  from  its  true  position 
in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion.  P>om  the  amount  of  the 
deviation  and  the  known  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  the 
velocity  of  light  could  be  calculated.  The  result  obtained  was  in 
good  agreement  with  that  previously  obtained  by  Romer's  method. 
The  phenomenon  discovered  by  Bradley  is  called  the  aberration 
of  light. 

The  velocity  of  light  has  since  Ijeen  measured  by  methods  which  do  not  in- 
volve astronomical  observations,  und  the  vaJuos  obtained  by  Romer's  and  Brad- 
ley's methods  are  confirmed.  While  Bradley's  conclusion  was  thus  justified, 
the  particular  argument  by  which  he  reached  it  has  long  ago  been  discarded, 
because  of  the  abaodonment  of  the  theory  upon  which  that  argument  was  l>a£cd. 
The  explanation  of  aberration  by  moans  of  the  theory  of  tight  now  universally 
accepted  is  still  under  tliscussion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aberration 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  way  Bradley  assumed  it  did,  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  aberration  with  other  results  of  experiment. 

334.  Fizeau's  Method.  —  The  first  direct  determination  of  the 
velocity  of  light,  by  a  method  which  did  not  involve  astronomical 
measurements,  was  made  by  Fizeau  (1849).  He  used  a  toothed 
wheel  which  could  be  rapidly  revolved  at  a  known  rate.  When  the 
wheel  was  still,  a  beam  of  light  was  sent  out  through  one  of  the  gaps 
between  the  teeth,  was  received  on  a  mirror  set  up  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  reflected  back  through  the  same  gap.  The  wheel  was 
then  set  in  rotation.  At  first,  as  it  turned  slowly,  the  light  sent 
back  from  the  mirror  still  passed  through  the  same  gap,  but  as  the 
rotation  was  increased,  the  neighboring  tooth  moved  forward  into 
the  path  of  the  light,  so  as  to  intercept  it.  When  the  rotation  of 
the  wheel  was  doubled,  the  returning  light  passed  through  the  next 
gap.  In  this  way,  by  increasing  the  rate  of  rotation,  the  returning 
light  was  alternately  intercepted  and  transmitted.  By  observing 
the  different  rates  of  rotation,  it  was  easy  to  determine  the  time 
occupied  by  the  light  in  passing  from  the  wheel  to  the  mirror  and 
back  again  to  the  wheel.  The  value  for  the  velocity  of  light  de- 
termined by  Fizeau  in  this  way  was  about  315  million  meters  per 
second. 

335.  Foucault's  Method.  —  Another  method  of  determining  the 
velocity  of  light  was  employed  by  Foucault  (1862).  He  used  for 
that  purpose  a  .small  mirror,  which  could  be  rotated  rapidly  around 
an  axis  parallel  to  its  face.  When  the  mirror  was  at  rest,  light  was 
allowed  to  fall  on  it  from  a  slit,  and  was  reflected  by  it  to  a  fixed 
mirror.  This  mirror  sent  the  light  back  over  the  same  path,  so 
that  it  fell  on  the  slit.     When  the  mirror  was  rotated,  the  angle 
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at  which  it  received  the  returning  light  was  different  from  that  at 
which  it  had  sent  out  the  same  light  from  the  slit,  and  the  returning 
light  reflected  from  it  no  longer  fell  on  the  slit.  The  velocity  of 
light  was  determined  by  measuring  the  displacement  of  the  image 
of  the  slit  sent  back  from  the  revolving  mirror  and  the  rate  of  rota- 
tion of  the  mirror.  Foucault  obtained  a  result  for  the  velocity  of 
light  which  was  a  little  smaller  than  that  obtained  by  Fizeau.  This 
method  has  been  used  by  Michelson  and  by  Newcomb  to  obtain 
the  velocity  of  light  which  is  now  considered  the  standard.  New- 
comb  gives  it  as  299,860  kilometers  per  second.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses we  may  take  it  as  equal  to  300  million  meters  per  second. 

It  was  by  the  use  of  this  method  that  Foucault  proved  (1850) 
that  the  velocity  of  light  in  water  is  less  than  in  air. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


PHYSICAL  OPTICS 

336.  Physical  Optics.  —  We  Imvp  »o  far  been  able  to  proceed  by 
the  aid  of  the  exiserimental  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction.  We 
now  enter  upon  tiie  examination  of  properties  of  light  which  cannot 
be  described  by  those  laws,  and  which  eventually  will  lead  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  physical  theory  by  which  all  the  phenomena 
of  light  are  coordinated  and  explained.  Our  subject  of  study  is 
called  physical  optics.  Before  considering  the  phenomena  in  detail, 
it  is  expedient  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  most  important  of  them, 
as  they  were  known  t.o  Newton  and  his  contemporaries. 

337.  Colors  of  Thin  Films.  —  The  attention  of  Newton  was 
directed  to  the  colors  seen  in  thin  films,  such  as  sheets  of  mica,  or 
the  walls  of  a  soap  bubble.  These  colors  had  been  already  in- 
vestigated by  Hooke.  Newton's  most  important  observations  were 
made  by  the  help  of  the  film  of  air  between  a  plane  .sheet  of  glass 
and  a  slightly  convex  lens  laid  upon  it.  When  light  was  allowed 
to  fall  nearly  perpendicularly  upon  this  film,  and  the  eye  was  placed 
above  it,  a  set  of  colored  rings  was  seen,  having  as  a  ccmimon  center 
the  point  of  contact  between  the  two  pieces  of  glass.  At  this  point 
of  contact  there  was  a  black  spot.  Newton  showed  that  when  light 
of  one  color  was  used,  the  rings  were  of  the  same  color,  and  that  the 
diameter  of  the  successive  rings  was  different  for  the  different  colors. 
The  diameter  of  the  ring  of  any  order  was  greatest  when  red  light 
was  used,  and  least  when  violet  light  was  used.  When  light  of  one 
color  was  used,  the  intervals  between  the  rings  were  black.  From 
this  observation  it  was  easy  to  explain  the  colors  seen  with  white 
light.  At  any  one  place  in  the  film  .some  of  the  constituents  of  the 
white  light  will  not  appear,  or  will  be  extinguished,  and  the  color 
actually  .seen  is  due  to  the  mixture  of  the  remaining  constituents, 
which  are  not  extinguished. 

From  the  known  curvature  of  the  lens  under  which  the  film  was 
formed,  Newton  calculated  the  thickness  of  the  film  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  black  spot  at  the  center  of  the  system  of  rings,  and 
found  that  the  rings  of  any  one  color  appeared  at  parts  of  the  film, 
whose  thicknesses  were  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  etc. 
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This  result  indicated  some  sort  of  periodicity,  or  regular  alterna- 
tion in  the  properties  of  the  light. 

When  the  film  is  all  of  one  thickness,  the  color  seen  in  it  is  the 
same  in  all  parts,  except  for  slight  modifications  due  to  the  different 
angles  of  incidence  upon  the  film  of  the  light  from  the  source. 

338.  Diffraction.  —  Other  systems  of  colored  bands  of  light  were 
first  observed  by  Grimaldi,  and  were  also  observed  by  Newton. 
They  occur  when  light,  which  has  passed  through  a  very  small 
opening,  passes  the  edge  of  an  obstacle,  or  through  another  small 
opening.  They  are  best  observed  if  the  first  opening  is  a  narrow 
slit.  In  this  case,  if  the  straight  edge  of  a  screen  is  placed  in  the 
light  coming  through  the  slit  and  parallel  with  it,  the  shadow  of  this 
edge  cast  on  a  receiving  screen  is  bordered  with  three  or  four  narrow 
colored  bands,  standing  outside  the  shadow.  The  edge  of  the 
shadow  itself  is  not  sharp,  as  it  should  be  if  light  traveled  in  geo- 
metrically straight  lines.  The  line  on  the  screen  in  which  it  would 
be  met  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  slit  and  the  edge  of  the 
obstacle  is  called  the  edge  of  the  geometrical  shadow.  In  the  con- 
ditions described,  the  colored  bands  stand  outside  the  edge  of  the 
geometrical  shadow,  and  the  illuminiition  e.xtends  within  it,  gradu- 
ally fading  out  until  it  becomes  imperceptible. 

If  a  narrow  slit  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the  light  and  parallel  with 
the  first  slit,  the  light  which  comes  through  it  is  a  narrow  band  of 
white  light,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  a  succession  of  bands  of 
variously  colored  light. 

The  phenomena  here  described,  and  others  like  them,  are  said 
to  be  due  to  the  diffraction  of  light. 

339.  Double  Refraction. — 'The  peculiar  phenomena  which  appear 
when  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  a  crystal  of  calcite  or  Iceland  spar  were 
described  by  Bartholinus  (1669).  The  light  undergoes  a  double 
refraction.  That  is,  it  is  broken  by  refraction  into  two  rays,  which 
have  different  directions  in  the  crystal.  If  the  incident  ray  is 
perpendicular  to  the  surface,  one  of  the  refracted  rays  is  also  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface.  As  the  incident  ray  is  differently  in- 
clined to  the  normal,  this  refracted  ray  follows  the  ordinary  law  of 
refraction.  It  is  therefore  called  the  ordinary  ray.  The  other  ray, 
whose  law  of  refraction  Bartholinus  could  not  discover,  is  called  the 
extraordinary  ray.  If  a  surface  is  cut  on  the  crystal  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  the  incident  ray  perpendicular  to  that 
surface  is  not  doubly  refracted.  The  axis  thus  determined  is  called 
the  optic  axis. 
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Huygens  (1690)  investigated  the  double  refraction  of  Iceland 
spar,  and  discovered  the  law  by  which  the  refraction  of  the  ex- 
traordinary ray  may  Im  described.  As  the  description  of  this  law 
depends  upon  the  theory  of  liRht  which  HuyRcns  used  in  obtaining 
it,  we  shall  postpone  the  consideration  of  it  until  we  discuss  that 
theory. 

Huygens  discovered  that  other  crystals  possess  the  property  of 
doubly  refracting  light,  and  subsequent  investigations  have  shown 
that  all  crystals,  except  those  of  the  isometric  system,  are  doubly 
refracting. 

340.  Polarization  of  Light.  —  In  his  investigation  of  Iceland 
spar,  Huygens  discovered  another  remarkable  property  of  light .  To 
show  it,  we  first  allow  a  narrow  beam  of  light  to  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  one  face  of  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar.  The  light  is  then  doubly 
refracted,  and  emerges  from  the  opposite  face  in  two  nearly  parallel 
beams.  If  a  second  crystal  of  spar  is  placed  in  the  path  of  these 
beams,  so  that  thej'  fall  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so,  upon  one  of 
its  faces,  each  of  them  will  ordinarily  be  doubly  refracted,  and  four 
beams  of  light  will  emerge  from  the  second  crystal.  A  difference 
is  observable  between  the  double  refraction  in  this  case  and  that 
observed  in  the  first  crystal,  for  whereas  the  two  emergent  beams 
L  from  the  first  crystal  were  of  equal  intensity,  the  two  beams  into 
'which  each  of  them  is  divided  by  the  secuiul  crystal  are,  in  general, 
not  of  equal  intensity.  Indeed,  by  turning  the  second  crystal 
around  an  axis  parallel  with  the  beam  of  light,  two  positions  of  it 
may  be  found  in  which  one  beam  of  each  pair  disappears  altogether, 
while  the  other  beam  of  each  pair  has  the  intensity  of  the  beam 
before  it  entered  the  second  crystal.  We  may  describe  this  phe- 
nomenon otherwise  by  saying  that  the  first  crystal  divides  the 
incident  beam  into  an  ordinary  and  an  extraordinary  beam  of  equal 
intensities.  The  second  crystal  divides  each  of  these  into  an 
ordinary  and  an  extraordinary  beam,  vvho.se  intensities  are  generally 
unequal.  One  position  of  the  second  crystal  can  be  found  for 
which  the  extraordinary  beam  of  the  first  ordinary  beam,  and  the 
ordinary  beam  of  the  first  extraordinary  beam,  are  suppressed  or 
disappear.  When  the  crystal  is  turned  another  position  can  be 
found,  in  which  the  ordinary  beam  of  the  first  ordinary  beam,  and 
the  extraordinary  beam  of  the  first  extraordinary  beam,  are  sup- 
pressed. The  light  which  has  been  given  these  properties,  by  which 
it  seems  to  differ  in  different  directions  in  space  transverse  to  the 
beam,  is  said  to  be  polarized. 
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Huygens  could  give  no  explanation  of  polarization,  and  its  ex- 
hibition by  light  which  had  passed  through  Iceland  spar  was  for  a 
long  time  unique.  It  was  shown  much  later,  as  we  shall  subse- 
quently consider  more  at  length,  that  whenever  double  refraction 
occurs,  the  two  rays  produced  are  always  polarized,  and  it  was 
discovered  also  that  light  may  be  polarized  by  ordinary  reflection 
and  refraction,  or  in  other  ways. 


Wave  Theory 

341.  The  Emission  Theory  of  Light.  —  We  have  now  passed  in 
review  the  most  important  phenomena  exhibited  by  light  which 
were  known  to  the  earlier  students  of  that  subject,  and  which  had 
to  be  considered  in  any  attempt  to  construct  a  theory  of  light. 
From  very  ancient  times  two  rival  theories  of  light  had  received 
consideration.  In  one  of  these,  light  was  supposed  to  be  an  actual 
emanation  of  some  substance  from  the  luminous  body.  In  the 
other,  light  was  supposed  to  consist  in  disturbances  transmitted 
through  a  medium,  this  medium,  called  the  ether,  being  assumed 
to  fill  all  space,  even  those  parts  of  it  which  are  occupied  by  material 
bodies.  In  the  form  which  this  latter  theory  took  at  the  hands  of 
Huygens,  these  disturbances  were  supposed  to  be  waves,  similar  in 
their  general  features  to  the  waves  of  sound  in  air.  Huj'gens,  how- 
ever, could  not  adapt  this  theory  to  the  explanation  of  the  trans- 
mission of  light  in  straight  lines.  When  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
enter  the  narrow  opening  of  a  harbor,  they  do  not  proceed  in  a 
narrow  band  across  the  waters  of  the  harbor,  leaving  the  water  on 
either  side  of  the  band  undisturbed,  but  they  .spread  out  in  all 
directions  from  the  entrance.  In  the  same  way,  a  sound  which  is 
made  inside  a  building  will  spread  out  in  all  directions  when  it  passes 
through  an  open  window.  This  behavior  of  the  waves  with  which 
we  can  actually  experiment  seemed  to  Huygens'  critics  to  make 
the  wave  theory  of  light  untenable,  for  there  is  nothing  more  con- 
spicuous about  the  behavior  of  light  than  its  transmission  in  straight 
lines  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  spread  out  in  all  directions  after 
it  has  passed  through  an  opening.  Largely  on  this  account  Newton 
refused  to  consider  the  wave  theorj',  and  set  himself  to  develop  its 
rival,  the  emission  theory  of  light.  A  comparison  of  this  theory 
with  the  wave  theory,  by  which  it  was  finally  displaced,  furnishes 
an  excfllont  illustration  of  the  methods  of  reasoning  used  in  con- 
structing a  physical  theory. 
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Newton  aasuince  that  a  luminouB  body  shoots  out  from  itself  small  bodies, 
which  he  calls  curpuscles.     The  v(^loci(y  of  thesp  corpuscles  is  that  of  light. 
K  Since  the  corpuscles  are  musses,  they  procee<l  in  striiiKht  lines,  by  the  fundamental 
flaw  of  inertia,  unless  they  enaiunter  some  lxnly  liy  which  their  motion  is  changed. 
By  supposing  them  perfectly  clastic,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  when  the  corpuscles 
fall  obliquely  on  a  smooth  surface,  they  will  rebound  from  it  in  a  direction  which 
obeys  the  law  of  reflection.     By  supposing  further  that  the  corpuscles  are  some- 
times strongly  attracted  by  ordinary  matter,  when  the  distance  between  the 
corpuscle  and  the  matter  is  excee<lingly  small,  and  that  the  corpuscles,  having 
entered  the  matter,  can  proceed  through  it  without  interruption,  Newton  shows 
that  the  path  of  the  corpuscle  will  tx"  changed  in  direction  on  its  entering  the 
IP""""  of  matter  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  refraction.     As  a  necessary  con- 
Ptequence  of  this  assumption,  the  velocity  of  a  corpuscle  is  greater  in  the  more 
highly  refracting  medium.     To  account  for  the  different  colors  in   white   light, 
Newton  assumes  that  corpuscles  of  different  mass  and  perhaps  of  other  different 
■properties  correspond  Ui  tlicm.    The  colors  of  f liin  films  render  it  necessary  to 
'make  an  additional  hy^wthcsis  which  will  assign  to  the  corpuscles  some  sort  of 
periodicity.     The  particular  form  of  this  hypothesis  which  Newton  adopts  as- 
sumes the  existence  of  an  clastic  medium,  called  by  Newton  the  ether,  in  which 
waves  are  set  up  whenever  a  corpuscle  strikes  the  surface  of  a  body.     These 
waves  travel  along  with  the  corpuscle,  if  it  is  reflected,  and  with  nearly  the  same 
velocity,  so  that  when  it  meets  another  surface  the  wave  can  be  thought  of  as 
either  pushing  it  forward  to  help  it  pass  through  the  surface,  or  as  pulling  it  back- 
ward to  prevent  its  pa.ssing  through.     Newton  tianies  these  two  conditions  the 
fits  of  easy  transmission  and  of  easy  reflection.     By  the  help  of  these  fits  the 
light  in  the  thin  film  acquires  the  necessary  periodicity.     Another  and  an  easier 
form  of  the  some  hypothesis  is  that  given  by  Boscovich  (1759),  who  assumes  that 
the  corpuscles  are  in  continual   rotation  around   axes  perpendicular  to  their 
paths,  and  that  their  ends  are  different,  so  that  as  the  corpuscle  reaches  a  surface 
it  will  be  reflected  if  one  of  its  ends  is  presented  to  the  surface,  and  will  be  trans- 
mitted if  the  other  end  i»  presented  to  the  surface.     In  order  to  explain  the  bands 
produced  by  diffraction,  Newton  mokes  the  further  .supposition  that  the  corpus- 
cles which  pass  near  a  solid  e<lge  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  he  describes 
it,  with  a  motion  like  that  of  an  eel,  and  so  procee(J  in  one  direction  or  another 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  moving  wlien  they  escape  the  influ- 
ence of  the  edge.     Newton's  ingenuity  fails  him  when  he  attempts  to  apply  this 
theory  to  explain  double  refraction,  and  he  cannot  explain  polarization  further 
than  by  saying  that  it  shows  that  light  has  sides.     In  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  emission  theory,  which  held  its  ground  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
additional  hypotheses  were  made  to  account  for  the  other  phenomena  which  were 
disco\'ercd.     It  cannot  escape  notice  that  this  theory,  which  at  the  outset  is  so 
simple,  and  which  accounts  so  well  for  rectilinear  transmission,  and  for  reflection 
and  refraction,  requires  a  new  hypothesis  for  each  additional  phenomenon  which 
is  to  be  explained.     Each  hypothesis  is  of  service  only  in  explaining  the  phenome- 
non which  leads  to  its  adoption,  and  when  a  new  phenomenon  is  considered,  a 
new  hypothesis  has  to  be  made  to  explain  it.     When  the  consequences  of  any 
of  these  hypotheses  are  followed  out,  no  new  and  previously  imknown  truths 
about  light  are  discovered.     The  only  necessary  conclusion  from  the  fundamental 
hypotheses  of  the  theory  which  was  an  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  light,  turned 
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out  to  be  false  when  it  was  examined  by  experiment.  As  haa  been  stated  already, 
Newton's  principles  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Ugbt  travels  faster  in  optically 
denser  bodies.  This  conclusion  was  tested  experimentally  by  Foucault,  and  found 
to  be  erroneous.     Light  really  travels  slower  in  optically  denser  bodies. 

342.  The  Wave  Theory  of  Light.  —  The  wave  theory  of  light 
received  its  first  impulse  from  Huygens  (1690).  He  assumed  that 
light  arises  at  a  luminous  body  by  reason  of  vibrations  executed 
by  the  particles  of  the  body.  These  vibrations  set  up  disturbances 
in  a  medium  called  the  ether,  and  these  disturbances  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  ether  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles 
of  the  transmission'of  waves.  If  the  light  is  traveling  in  parallel 
rays  along  the  x-axis,  the  formula  which  expresses  the  displacement 
y  of  the  medium  in  terms  of  the  time  and  the  distance  x  from  the 
origin  is  the  same  in  form  as  that  which  was  used  in  the  study  of 
sound;  that  is, 


^'(r-x)' 


y  =aco8 


When  we  consider  any  fixed  point,  so  that  x  is  constant,  the  me- 
dium at  that  point  executes  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of  period  T. 
If  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  medium  at  any  instant,  so 
that  I  is  constant,  the  parts  of  the  medium  lying  along  the  x-axis 
will  be  displaced  in  a  way  represented  by  the  curve  of  sines.  The 
velocity  of  the  wave  will  be  given  by  \/T.  The  amplitude  o  is 
constant. 

We  shall  deal  generally  with  light  traveling  in  nearly  parallel 
rays.  In  case  the  light  is  traveling  from  a  source  outward  in  all 
directions,  so  that  the  wave  front  is  a  sphere  with  the  source  at  its 
center,  the  formula  for  the  displacement  in  terms  of  the  radius  r  of 
the  sphere  becomes 


•  -cos2t 

r 


&-9 


The  proof  of  this  formula  need  not  be  given  here. 

343.  The  Ether.  —  The  existence  of  the  ether,  or  medium  in 
which  the  waves  are  transmitted  which  constitute  light,  was  one  of 
the  necessary  assumptions  of  the  wave  theory,  and  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  properties  which  must  be  ascribed  to  this  medium  was 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  difficulty  experienced  by  its 
advocates  in  obtaining  acceptance  for  it.  The  ether  must  be  as- 
sumed to  occupy  not  only  space  which  is  otherwise  void,  but  also 
space  filled  with  ordinary  matter.     It  is  itself  not  cognizable  by 
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the  senses,  and  is  not  ordinary  matter.  It  is  only  material  in  so 
far  as  it  is  associated  with  energy  and  transmits  it.  It  is  assumed 
to  be  frictionless,  at  least  to  such  a  degree  that  slowly  moving 
bodies,  like  the  planets,  pass  through  it  without  retardation.  So 
long  as  the  properties  by  which  it  transmits  light  waves  were  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  an  elastic  solid,  the  diflSculty  of  conceiving 
such  a  body  was  even  greater  than  it  now  is,  when  we  suppose  these 
properties  to  be  those  of  a  body  in  which  electric  and  magnetic 
forces  can  arise.  But  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  ether  is  still  insuperable.  We  can  only  discover,  by 
the  analysis  of  the  experimental  facts,  the  fundamental  equations 
of  wave  transmission  to  which  the  ether  conforms,  and  then  ascribe 
to  the  ether  the  necessary  properties  to  account  for  its  behavior,, 
even  if  they  are  not  those  of  any  known  material  body. 

344.  Huygens'  Principle.  —  The  development  of  the  wave  theory 
begins  with  a  mode  of  conceiving  the  transmission  of  disturbances 
through  a  medium,  which  was  first  presented  by  Huygens,  and  is 
known  as  Huygens'  principle. 

Huygens  perceived  that  if  a  train  or  succession  of  waves  is  pass- 
ing through  a  medium,  the  disturbance  at  any  point  in  the  medium 
does  not  depend  solely  on  a  disturbance  coming  directly  to  it  from 
the  source,  but  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  disturbances  which  reach 
it  at  the  same  time  from  all  the  disturbed  parts  of  the  medium.  To 
put  it  otherwise,  if  a  point  in  the  medium  is  disturbed  by  a  wave,  it 
thereby  becomes  the  center  of  a  wave  disturbance,  which  goes  out 
from  it  nearly  as  if  it  were  a  center  of  an  original  disturbance.  If 
we  then  consider  a  point  in  the  medium,  and  draw  a  spherical  sur- 
face around  it  as  center,  and  suppose  each  of  the  points  on  that 
surface  to  be  in  some  way  disturbett  by  a  train  of  waves,  each  of 
those  points  will  send  a  wave  toward  the  center  of  the  sphere,  and 
the  disturbance  at  the  center  will  be  the  resultant  effect  produced 
by  the  waves  which  reach  it,  at  the  same  instant,  from  the  different 
points  of  the  surface.  In  order  to  meet  the  facts  of  the  case,  es- 
pecially in  order  to  explain  that  a  wave  disturbance  is  not  trans- 
mitted backward  as  well  as  forward,  Huygens  had  to  assume  that 
the  elementary  wave  sent  out  from  a  disturbed  point  does  not  trans- 
mit equal  disturbances  in  all  directions,  but  that  the  greatest  dis- 
turbance is  transmitted  along  the  ray,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
wave  is  advancing  which  disturbs  the  point,  and  that  the  disturb- 
ances transmitted  in  oblique  directions  diminish  in  intensity  until, 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  ray,  they  fall  off  to  nothing 
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(§  212).  The  analysis  by  Kirchhoff  and  others  of  the  mode  of 
transmission  of  waves  in  a  mfdlum  shows  that  this  hypothesis 
of  Huygens  is  a  sound  one.  The  principle  which  has  been  stated 
is  known  as  Huygens'  principle. 

In  the  application  of  Huygens'  principle  we  consider  any  set  of 
particles  in  the  medium  transmitting  the  wave,  which  are  simul- 
taneously agitated  by  a  lu- 
minous wave.  Each  of  these 
particles  becomes  the  center 
of  an  elementary  wave  (Fig. 
193),  and  at  any  subsequent 
instant  the  disturbances 
which  leave  the  centers  to-  ' 
gether  will  have  arrived  at 
the  surfaces  of  the  spheres 
of  equal  radii  drawn  around 
those  centers.  According  to 
Huygens'  assumption,  the  envelope  of  the  elementary  waves  de- 
scribed in  this  way  represents  the  integral  wave  front.  The  normal 
to  the  wave  front  is  the  direction  in  which  the  light  travels  and 
so  is  the  ray  of  geometrical  optics. 

345.  Huygens'  Constructions.  —  Huygens  explained  the  recti- 
linear transmission  of  light  through  an  opening,  by  drawing  the 
elementary  waves  (Fig.  194)  around  the  points  which  stand  in  the 
line  of  the  opening,  and  showing  that  directly 
beyond  the  opening  these  waves  have  a  common 
envelope,  while  on  either  side  of  the  opening  they 
have  not.  He  supposed  the  only  effective  part  of 
the  resulting  disturbance  to  be  that  caused  by  this 
common  envelope.  This  explanation,  though  in- 
genious, is  not  suflBcient,  and  rectilinear  transmis- 
sion was  not  really  explained  by  Huygens'  form 
of  the  wave  theory. 
To  give  Huygens'  explanation  of  reflection  and  refraction,  we 
make  the  following  construction  (Fig.  19.5).  We  draw  the  straight 
line  on  to  represent  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  paper  with 
a  plane  reflecting  surface  at  right  angles  to  it.  We  consider  a  series 
of  waves  advancing  obliquely  toward  this  surface  in  air,  forming  a 
beam,  which  is  bounded  by  the  extreme  rays  EA  and  FC.  At  a 
certain  instant,  one  of  the  wave  fronts  represented  by  the  line  AB 
will  meet  the  surface  at  the  point  A.     By  Huygens'  principle  that 
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Fig.  1«5. 


point  will  become  the  center  of  a  wave  disttirhance,  which  proceed 
from  it  in  both  media.  We  shall  consider  it  tirst  in  the  second 
medium.  At  the  end  of  a  time  in  which  the  disturbance  which  was 
at  B  has  reached  the  point  C,  or  in  which  the  wave  from  A  would 
have  become  a  sphere  in  air  with  AC"  =  BC  as  radius,  the  wave 

from  A  in  the  medium  has  be- 
come a  sphere  with  .4  as  its 
center  but  with  a  different  ra- 
dius. We  shall  suppose  that 
the  velocity  of  light  in  the 
second  medium  is  less  than  that 
in  the  first,  so  that  the  radius 
of  this  sphere  is  less  than  the 
line  BC.  If  we  consider  th^^ 
light  coming  from  any  point  ha^| 
tween  t!ie  points  .4  and  B,  we 
see  that  it  will  reach  the  surface  GH,  at  some  point  l)etween  A  and 
C,  after  part  of  the  above  mentioned  time  has  elapsed,  and  that 
there  will  proceed  out  from  that  point  a  spherical  wave.  When 
all  such  spherical  waves  are  constructed,  it  will  be  found  that  they^ 
have  a  common  tangent,  which  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  O^M 
This  line  is  the  envelope  of  all  the  elementary  waves  which  corre- 
spond to  the  original  disturbances  in  the  wave  front  AB,  and  there-., 
fore  represents  the  refracted  wave.  If  we  draw  from  the  point 
the  radius  AD  to  the  point  of  tangency,  the  direction  thus  deter- 
mined is  the  direction  of  the  refracted  beam.  The  lines  BC  and 
A  D  are  distances  passed  over  by  the  reflected  and  refracted  waves 
respectively  in  the  same  time,  and  they  are  therefore  proportional 
to  the  velocities  ri  and  Vs  of  the  light  in  the  first  and  second  media. 
From  the  construction  we  see  that  the  angles  BAC=a,  ACD'=fi, 
are  equal  to  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction;  and  that  BC^M 

=  i4C8ina,  AD  =  ACsm0,  so  that -7-=,  =  -  =  -: — -,  =  n,  the  index  of 

AD     Vt     8m/3 

refraction.  The  index  of  refraction  is  therefore  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  the  velocities  of  light  in  the  two  media,  and  this  ratio  is  pre- 
sumably constant  for  the  two  media.  We  therefore  deduce  in  this 
way  the  law  of  refraction.  Huygens'  hypothesis  that  the  velocity 
of  light  is  less  in  the  denser  medium,  which  is  a  necessary  hypothesis 
of  the  wave  theory,  was  confirmed  by  the  experimeiits  of  Foucault 
already  referred  to. 
A  construction  that  is  essentially  similar,  in  which  the  elexaentary 
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waves  from  the  points  on  the  line  AC  are  drawn  in  the  upper 
medium,  will  lead  to  the  law  of  reflection. 

By  the  use  of  the  wave  theory,  Huygens  was  able  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  double  refraction  in  Iceland  spar.  To  do  so  he  made 
the  supposition  that  the  disturbance  which  reaches  a  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  spar  (Fig.  196)  sets  up 
two  waves,  one  of  which  is  spherical, 
while  the  other  is  an  ellipsoid  of 
revolution,  having  its  axis  of  revo- 
lution parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystal.  The  first  of  these  corre- 
sponds to  the  ordinary  l>eam,  the 
second  to  the  extraordinary  beam. 
By  a  construction  which  is  essen- 
tially similar  to  the  one  we  have  used 

explaining  ordinary  refraction,  Huygens  was  able  to  determine 
the  direction  of  the  extraordinary  ray  for  various  incidences,  and 
to  show  that,  in  each  case,  it  was  in  complete  accord  with  his 
observations. 
Huygens  did  not  develop  the  wave  theory  beyond  this  point.  In 
he  form  in  which  he  presi-nted  it,  it  was  really  defective  in  that  it 
did  not  explain  satisfactorily  rectilinear  transmission.  The  emis- 
sion theory,  therefore,  supported  by  the  great  authority  of  Newton, 
remained  prevalent  until  another  set  of  phenomena  was  discovered, 
with  which  the  development  of  the  wave  theory  really  begins. 


^P  Interference  and  Diffraction 

346.  Interference  of  Light.  —  In  1803  Young  discovered  an  effect 
produced  by  light,  which  of  itself,  and  because  of  the  consequences 

» deduced  from  it,  was  almost  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  wave  theory. 
Young  allowed  a  beam  of  light  to  pass  through  a  very  small 
opening,  and  received  it  on  a  distant  screen.  On  interposing  a 
narrow  strip  of  card  in  the  path  of  the  beam,  and  observing  its 
shadow  on  the  screen,  he  perceived  that  it  was  not  uniform,  but 
contained  a  number  of  alternately  light  and  dark  bands,  parallel 
£with  its  edges.  He  proved  that  these  bands  were  due  to  the  com- 
ttination  of  the  two  portions  of  the  beam  which  had  passed  the  two 
Iges  of  the  card  by  showing  that  they  disappeared  when  the  light 
one  side  of  the  card  was  cut  off  by  another  screen. 
Young  subsequently  described  another  form  of  this  experiment, 
rhich  presents  its  essential  features  very  clearly.     In  it,  light  whi 
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has.  passed  through  a  very  small  opening  is  allowed  to  fall  on  two 
small  holes  or  parallel  slits  set  close  together.  On  observing  the 
light  cast  through  these  holes  on  a  screen,  the  region  in  which  the 
two  beams  of  light  overlap  is  seen  to  be  crossed  by  a  set  of  parallel 
light  and  dark  bands  standing  perpendicular  to  the  plane  contain- 
ing the  source  and  the  openings.  When  either  of  the  openings 
through  which  the  light  comes  is  covered,  these  bands  disappear. 
They  cannot  be  obtained  when  the  light  which  falls  on  the  openings 

comes  directly  from  an  ordinary  source.     This  experiment  is  known^ 

as  Young's  experiment.  ^H 

Young  explained  these  phenomena  by  the  help  of  the  wave  theory!^^ 
To  explain  the  second  ejqperiment  (Fig.  197),  we  suppose  that  the 

waves,  starting  from  the  first  opening,  S, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  call  the  source, 
set  up  waves  at  each  of  the  two  openings_ 
A  and  B  in  the  screen,  these  waves  pr 
ceeding  from  the  openings  almost  as 
they  were  independent  sources.  If  we 
consider  the  effect  at  any  one  point  P  on 
the  receiving  screen  produced  by  both 
these  waves,  we  see  by  construction  that  it 
will  depend  on  the  relative  distances  -^^^^1 
and  BP  of  the  point  from  the  two  open-^* 
ings.  When  the  difference  of  these  dis- 
tances, BC,  is  equal  to  half  a  wave  length, 
or  to  any  o<Id  multiple  of  half  a  wave 
length,  the  two  waves  will  reach  the  point 
in  opposite  phases,  and  by  the  principle  of 
the  superposition  of  small  motions,  will  so 
counteract  each  other's  effect  that  the 
resultant  effect  will  be  zero.  The  black 
bands  that  are  seen  correspond  to  this^H 
condition.  At  intermediate  points  b&^H 
tween  the  black  bands,  for  which  the  difference  of  the  distances  to 
the  openings  is  an  even  number  of  half  wave  lengths,  the  waves  from 
the  openings  w^ill  meet  in  similar  phases.  The  light  received  at 
those  points  will  be  a  maximum. 

Thus,  at  the  points  0,  /?,  etc.,  for  which  AO  -  BO  =  2hX/  2,  n  =  0,'' 
1,2,.  .  .  there  will  be  light  bands.     At  the  intermediate  points  E, 
F,  etc.,  for  which  yl£- BJE;  =  (2n- 1)  X/'2,  n  =  1,  2,3,  .  .  .  ther 
will  be  dark  bands. 
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We  explain  the  first  experimont  in  an  essentially  similar  way, 
considering  that  the  two  beams  of  light  which  combine  to  produce 
the  light  and  dark  bands  are  those  portions  of  the  original  beam 
which  pass  close  to  the  edges  of  the  card  and  are  turned  into  its 
shadow  by  diffraction. 

The  most  striking  single  argument  that  was  ever  adduced  in  favor 
of  the  wave  theory  was  that  presented  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
system  of  bands  when  the  light  from  one  of  the  openings  was  inter- 
cepted, and  their  reappearance  when  it  was  again  allowed  to  pass. 
This  effect  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  wave  theory 
and  is  inconsistent  with  any  reasonable  form  of  the  emission  theory, 
for  it  seems  impossible  to  e.xj>lain  how  the  meeting  of  two  streams 
of  particles  will  produce  an  effect  different  from  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  either  stream  of  particles  acting  alone. 

Waves  which  are  superposed  on  one  another,  in  the  waj'  which  has 

R>een  described,  so  as  to  produce  variations  of  intensity  in  different 
►arts  of  the  field  through  which  they  are  passing,  are  said  to  intcr- 
ere,  and  the  general  phenomenon  is  called  the  interference  of  light. 
The  waves  do  not  interfere  with  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to 
destroy  their  individuality.  Each  wave  passes  through  any  point, 
and  proceeds  beyond  it,  as  if  no  other  wave  had  met  it  at  that 
H|>oint.  This  follows  as  a  consequence  of  the  principle  of  super- 
position. All  that  is  meant  by  interference  is  that  the  waves  com- 
bine or  interfere  with  one  another  at  any  point  as  respects  their 
individual  effects,  so  that  the  effect  perceived  is 
that  due  to  their  combined  action. 
347.  Colors  of  Thin  Films.  —  As  soon  as  Young 
id  discovered  interference,  he  found  that  with  its 
he  could  apply  the  wave  theory  to  explain  the 
ebldrs  of  thin  films.  Consider  a  train  of  waves  inci- 
dent on  the  upper  surface  of  a  film  (Fig.  198). 
Parallel  and  neighboring  incident  rays  will  meet  the 
surface  at  the  points  A  and  B.  The  waves  which 
reach  A  are  partly  reflected  and  partly  refracted  into 
the  film.  The  wave  in  the  film  proceeds  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  refracted  ray  to  the  point  C  on  the  "^^  "*• 
second  face  of  the  film,  where  it  will  again  undergo  reflection  within 
the  film,  and  refraction  into  the  outside  medium.  The  reflected  part 
will  proceed  again  through  the  film,  and  part  of  it  will  emerge  at  the 
point  B.  At  that  point  it  will  be  superimsed  on  a  wave  directly  re- 
flected there,  and  the  effect  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  reflect 
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rays  will  be  clue  to  the  combination  of  thest'  waves.  If  they 
the  same  phase  they  will  produce  an  enhanced  effect,  so  that  light 
of  tile  peculiar  color  which  corresponds  to  the  wave  length  will  be 
seen.  If  they  are  in  opposite  phases,  they  will  annul  each  other  and 
no  light  will  be  seen.  When  white  light  is  used,  which  we  may  sup- 
pose to  contain  waves  of  all  periods  lying  between  certain  limits, 
this  description  shows  that  some  of  its  constituents  will  be  sup- 
pressed, while  others  will  not  be,  so  that  the  reflected  light  will 
appear  colored,  and  the  color  will  differ  for  different  thicknesses  of 
the  film. 
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\Mien  we  consider  the  relation  between  the  thiekness  of  the  film  and 
wii\e  length  of  the  light  which  is  enhanced  or  siippres.s{Kl,  it  seems  at  first  sight 
that  the  two  waves  from  the  point  B  would  be  in  similar  phiises  when  the  dis- 
tance AC  +  CB,  or  tmce  the  thickness  of  the  film,  Ls  etjual  to  the  wave  length, 
or  to  any  multiple  of  the  wave  length  of  light  in  the  film.  This  turns  out  to  be 
not  the  case.  In  the  conditions  described  no  light  leaves  the  point  B.  To 
account  for  this  Young  assumed  that  the  reflection  of  light  takes  place,  in  differ- 
ent circumstances,  with  or  \vithout  change  of  sign.  At  one  of  the  surfaces,  say 
at  the  upper  one,  the  light  is  piissing  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium,  and  from 
the  analogy  of  the  reflection  of  sound,  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  reflected  there 
without  change  of  sign.  At  the  other  surface  it  paiises  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser 
medium,  and  we  acconlingly  supjiose  it  to  be  reflected  there  with  change  of  sign. 
In  this  way  the  light  which  is  refle<'ted  in  the  film  ha.s  its  phase  reversed,  and  in 
considering  its  combination  with  the  light  reflected  on  the  upper  surface,  we  must 
consider  its  phase  opposite  to  that  which  would  be  due  to  the  distance  over 
which  it  travels  in  the  film.  With  this  additional  hjTJothesis,  which  subsequent 
analy.'i.i  has  shown  to  be  justified.  Young  was  able  to  explain  the  colors  of  thin 
films,  and  the  .size  of  the  successive  rings  in  Newton's  experiment,  and  to  show 
that  t  he  wave  lengths  of  the  different  colors,  calculated  from  the  size  of  the  rings, 
wen-  in  agreement  with  those  obtained  by  him  from  his  original  experiments  on 
interference. 

If  we  trace  the  course  of  the  waves  which  emerge  after  passing  through  the 
film,  we  find  that,  of  the  waves  which  are  superpose*!  at  the  point  />,  one  of  them 
has  passed  through  the  film  once,  while  the  other  has  passed  through  it  three 
limes,  and  hmt  besides  undergone  two  reflections  with  change  of  sign.  The  <liffer- 
ence  of  ph«.*e  of  the  waves  superposed  at  D  will  therefore  depeml  only  on  the 
difference  of  their  paths  in  the  film,  .and  fight  will  emerge  when  the  difference  in 
path  is  equal  to  an  even  number  of  half  wave  lengths  in  the  film.  Light  is  thus 
transmitted  through  the  filtn  when  its  thickness  i.s  such  that  no  light  is  reflected 
by  it.  In  Newton's  experiment  a  system  of  rings  will  be  seen  by  transmitted 
light  which  is  complement.ary  to  those  seen  by  reflected  light;  that  is,  in  which 
the  colors  are  so  ;xrningc<l  that  when  they  are  superposed  on  the  reflected  system 
a  uniform  field  of  white  light  is  the  result. 

A  more  extended  study  of  the  colors  of  thin  films,  in  which  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  light  which  enters  the  film  does 
not  all  leave  it  after  one  or  two  internal  reflections,  confirms 
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conclusions  of  the  elementary  theory  in  the  case  of  the  reflected 
light,  but  shows  that  the  transmitted  light  will  never  be  entirely  ex- 
tinguished for  any  thickness  of  the  film.  As  the  thickness  of  the 
film  changes,  the  transmitted  light  will  pass  through  a  series  of 
maximum  and  minimum  values.  These  conclusions  are  confirmed 
by  observation. 

348.  Diffraction.  —  Young  also  applied  the  wave  theory  to  ex- 
plain diffraction.  He  supposed  that  the  diffraction  bands  outside 
the  shadow  are  caused  by  the  interference  of  the  light  which  passes 
the  obstacle  outside  its  geometrical  shadow,  with  light  reflected 
from  the  edge  of  the  obstacle.  In  this  way  he  could  explain  in 
general  the  production  of  the  diffraction  bands,  but  he  could  not 
account  for  their  exact  position,  nor  could  he  readily  explain  some 
other  of  the  diffraction  phenomena. 

349.  Fresners  Demonstration  of  Interference.  —  A  few  years 
after  Young's  discovery  of  interference,  Fresncl  (1788-1827)  began 
researches  by  which  the  wave  theory  of  light  was  highly  developed 
and  estabUshed.  His  early  experiments  on  interference  (1815)  were 
similar  to  Young's,  but  he  made  an  important  step  in  advance  by 
demonstrating  the  interference  of  light  in  a  way  that  met  an  objec- 
tion which  had  been  raised  to  Young's  experiment.  In  regard  to 
that  exyK-riment  it  wa-s  said  that  the  black  bands  observed  by 
Young  were  not  produced  by  simple  interference,  but  were  diffrac- 
tion phenomena  due  to  an  action  upon  the  light  of  the  edges  of  the 
opening  through  which  it  passed.  Fresnel  avoided  this  objection 
by  substituting  for  the  two  openings  two  images  of  the  source 
formed  in  two  plane  mirrors,  which  met  along  one  edge,  and  were 
very  slightly  inclined  to  each  other.  By  properly  adjusting  the 
inclination  of  these  mirrors,  the  two  beams  of  light  reflected  from 
them  were  made  to  overlap,  and  interference  bands,  similar  to  those 
observed  by  Young,  were  produced.  Fresnel  found  that  by  placing 
an  eyepiece  in  the  path  of  these  beams  the  interference  bands 
could  be  observed  in  it.  He  was  thus  able  to  observe  them  and  to 
measure  their  distances  much  more  precisely  than  can  be  done 
when  they  are  allowed  to  fall  on  a  screen.  All  the  interference  and 
diffraction  phenomena  can  be  observed  best  in  this  way. 

350.  Rectilinear  Transmission  of  Light.  —  It  was  evident  that 
the  wave  theory,  however  successful  it  might  be  in  explaining  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  light,  could  not  be  accepted  if  it  could  not  be 
made  to  account  for  the  rectilinear  transmission  of  light.  By  a 
combination  of  Huygcns'  principle  with  Young's  principle  of  inter 
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ference,  Fresnel  was  not  only  able  to  account  for  rectilinoar  trans- 
mission, but  also  to  explain  by  the  same  principles  all  the  phenomena 
of  diffraction.  To  describe  Fresnei's  explanation  of  rectilinear 
transmission  of  a  linear  wave,  we  construct  a  diagram  as  follows 

(Fig.  199):  Supposing  the  source 
of  light  to  be  a  point  at  an  in- 
finite distance  on  the  left,  we 
draw  a  straight  line  to  represent 
one  of  the  rays  sent  from  it, 
and  at  right  angles  to  this  line 
we  draw  a  number  of  equidistant 
straight  lines.  The  distance  be- 
tween two  of  these  lines  is  taken 
to  be  half  a  wave  length.  The 
successive  lines,  therefore,  repre- 
sent parts  of  the  successive 
waves  which  are  in  opposite 
Take  a  point  on  the  ray  and  with  it  as  center  describe  a 
By  the  principle  of  Huygens  every  point  on  this  circle, 
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phases. 
circle. 

being  disturbed  by  the  waves  passing  over  it,  will  act  as  a  center  of 
disturbance  and  will  send  out  a  wave.  The  waves  from  all  points 
on  the  circle  will  reach  the  center  at  the  same  instant,  and  their 
phases  at  that  center  will  differ  in  the  same  way  that  they  differ 
in  the  circle.  The  effect  at  the  center  will  be  that  due  to  their 
superposition.  Now  if  we  examine  those  portions,  or  elements,  of 
the  circle  which  are  intercepted  between  the  parallel  lines  of  the 
figure,  we  see  that  the  disturbances  from  two  successive  elements 
will  in  general  be  in  opposite  phases,  so  that  when  they  are  super- 
posed at  the  center,  they  tend  to  destroy  each  other.  If  we  at  first 
confine  our  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  circle  which  lies  nearer 
the  source,  we  see  at  once  that  much  the  largest  element  is  that 
which  lies  nearest  the  line  joining  the  source  with  the  center  of  the 
circle,  and  that  the  successive  elements,  as  we  go  out  around  the 
circle,  soon  become  appreciably  equal  to  one  another.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  effect  of  any  one  of  these  elements  is  proportional 
to  its  length.  Those  elements  which  are  nearly  equal  to  one  another, 
therefore,  annul  each  other's  effects  in  pairs,  and  the  effect  at  the 
center  is  due  to  the  very  considerable  preponderance  of  the  effect 
of  the  first  element  over  that  of  those  which  lie  outside  of  it. 

If  we  consider  that  portion  of  the  circle  which  lies  farther  from  ' 
the  source  than  the  center,  we  shall  find  the  same  difference  in  thej 
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size  of  the  successive  elements  as  we  found  before.  We  may,  how- 
ever, neglect  the  action  of  this  part  of  the  circle  if  we  remember  that 
in  the  application  of  Huygens'  principle  we  have  agreed  to  suppose 
that  the  effect  produced  by  the  elementary  waves  diminishes  with 
the  obliquity,  and  that  in  particular  their  effect  vanishes  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  actual  waves  progress. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  effect  which  reaches  the  center  of  the 
circle  is  practically  due  entirely  to  that  element  of  the  circle  which 
lies  nearest  the  straight  line  joining  the  source  with  the  center. 
The  light  received  at  the  center,  therefore,  appears  to  travel  from 
the  source  in  a  straight  line.  The  conclusion  which  we  have  drawn 
from  this  description  is  fully  confirmed  by  analysis. 

351.  Diffraction  at  an  Edge.  —  Fresnel  applied  similar  principles 
to  the  explanation  of  the  diffraction  produced  by  the  edge  of  an 
obstacle.  The  linear  waves  which  cause  the  effect  are  perpendicular 
to  the  edge  as  they  pass  the  obstacle.  To  consider  this  case  we 
construct  the  diagram  as  before,  and  suppose,  first,  that  the  obstacle 
is  so  interi)osed  that  the  waves  which  would  pass  the  circle  are  all 
intercepted.  As  the  obstacle  is  lowered  (Fig.  200)  waves  are  set 
up  at  the  different  portions  of  the  circle 
in  succession.  Those  from  the  upper- 
most parts  of  the  circle  have  no  appre- 
ciable effect,  on  account  of  the  obliquity, 
but  as  the  obstacle  is  still  further  lowered,  „ 
waves  are  at  last  set  up  in  elements  which  - — 
send  appreciable  effects  to  the  center  of 
the  circle.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
the  element  nearest  to  the  obstacle  will 
be  the  largest,  and  it  will  send  an  effect 
to  the  cent«r  that  will  not  be  entirely  annulled  by  the  effects  of  the 
other  elements.  As  the  edge  of  the  obstacle  approaches  the  line 
from  the  source  to  the  center,  the  element  nearest  to  it  becomes 
relatively  larger  and  its  effect  relatively  greater.  When  the  edge 
of  the  obstacle  is  on  that  line,  the  effect  at  the  center  is  that  pro- 
duced by  half  the  wave.  The  wave  theory,  therefore,  leads  natur- 
ally to  an  explanation  of  the  illumination  of  the  geometrical  shadow. 

If  the  obstacle  is  still  further  lowered  (Fig.  201)  so  as  to  expose 
the  first  element  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  joining  the  source 
with  the  center,  the  effect  of  that  element  is  added  to  that  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  circle  and  the  center  is  more  highly  illuminated. 
If  the  obstacle  exposes  two  elements  below  the  line,  their  effects 
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at  the  center,  being  in  opposite  phases,  partly  destroy  each 
and  the  center  is  relatively  darker.     Similar  alternations  of  relative 

brightness  and  darkness  occur  at  the  cen- 
ter aa  the  successive  elements  are  exposed. 
The  wave  theory  thus  accounts  for  the 
diffraction  bands  seen  outside  the  geo- 
metrical shadow. 

When  Fresnel  made  a  calculation  of  the 
positions  of  the  diffraction  bands,  using 
the  wave  length  of  light  which  he  had 
already  obtained  from  interference  experi- 
ments, he  found  that  the  calculated  posi- 
tions agreed  with  the  observed  position^, 
of  the  bands.  ^| 

352.  Diffraction  by  a  Slit.  —  We  may  consider  also  the  diffrac- 
tion produced  by  a  narrow  slit.  If  we  suppose  a  slit  set  in  front 
of  our  diagram,  certain  of  the  elements  of  the  circle  will  be  exposed 
to  the  light  coming  from  the  source,  and  we  may  determine  the 
effect  produced  by  the  slit  by  considering  the  elements  of  the  circle 
which  will  be  exposed.  If,  for  example,  the  slit  is  so  placed  as  to 
expose  the  two  central  elements,  the  center 
of  the  circle  will  be  brightly  illuminated.  If,  ^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  exposes  the  first  and 
the  second  element,  they  will  partly  counter-  . 
act  each  other  and  the  center  will  be  rela- 
tively darker.  If  it  exposes  three  elements 
(Fig.  202),  the  third  will  supplement  the 
effect  of  the  first  and  the  center  will  be 
brighter  again.  In  general  the  center  will  Rs.km. 
be  illuminated  if  the  slit  exposes  an  odd  number  of  elements  and 
will  be  dark  if  it  exposes  an  even  number. 

353.  Colors  of  Diffraction  Bands.  —  On  the  natural  assumption 
that  the  color  of  light  depends  on  its  wave  length,  it  is  easy  to  ex- 
plain the  colors  in  the  diffraction  bands.  For,  because  of  the  dif- 
ference of  wave  length,  the  elements  of  our  diagram  will  differ  in 
length  for  the  different  colors,  and  a  certain  position  of  the  slit 
which  will  produce  darkness  at  the  center  for  one  wave  length  will 
not  do  so  for  another.  For  different  positions  of  the  slit,  therefore, 
if  we  use  white  light,  the  center  will  be  illuminated  with  different 
colors.  These  colors  are  generally  due  to  the  absence  of  one  of  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum,  owing  to  its  forming  a  black  band  at  the 
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center,  and  to  the  presence  of  the  other  colors  in  somewhat  different 
proportions  from  those  in  which  they  occur  in  white  light.  By 
trials  with  lights  of  various  colors  it  has  been  found  that  the  wave 
length  of  the  violet  is  the  least,  and  that  of  the  red  the  greatest,  of 
the  colors  which  constitute  the  spectrum. 

354.  The  Diffraction  Grating.  —  The  principles  which  we  have 
examined  are  exemplified  by  the  instrument  called  the  diffraction 
grating.  It  consists  of  a  very  large  number  of  equidistant  slits, 
made  by  cutting  lines  with  a  diamond  upon  a  glass  plate  or  upon  a 
plate  of  speculum  metal.  It  may  be  shown  to  be  a  consequence  of 
the  wave  theory,  and  it  has  been  verified  by  experiment,  that  when 
light  of  one  wave  length  falls  u])on  such  a  grating  from  a  point 
source,  the  diffraction  bands  produced  are  very  intense  and  narrow. 
The  distance  between  them  depends  on  the  distance  between  the 
successive  cuts  on  the  grating,  and  may  be  made  large  by  making 
the  cuts  near  together.  In  the  gratings  used  in  most  spectroscopic 
work,  there  are  from  15,000  to  20,000  cuts  to  the  inch,  and  the 
diffraction  bands  are  so  widely  separated  that  only  three  or  four 
of  them  can  appear  in  front  of  the  grating.  When  white  light  falls 
on  such  a  grating,  its  constituent  colors  are  diffracted  at  different 
angles,  according  to  their  wave  lengths.  With  fine  gratings,  having 
a  large  number  of  lines,  the  spectrum  thus  obtained  is  of  great 
purity.  Since  the  distance  between  the  diffraction  bands  produced 
by  different  wave  lengths  is  proportional  to  the  difference  between 
the  wave  lengths,  this  spectrum  is  called  a  normal  spectrum. 

The  diffraction  grating  furnishes  the  means  of  making  accurate 
determinations  of  the  wave  lengths 
of  light  from  various  sources.  C 

355.  The  Interferometer.  —  An- 
other instrument,  called  the  inter- 
ferometer, which  can  be  used  for  the 
determination  of  wave  lengths,  or 
for  the  measurement  of  distances  in 
terms  of  wave  lengths,  was  intro- 
duced   in    an   elementary  form   by 
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Jamin,   and    has   been   highly   de- 
veloped,   and    its    usefulness   much 
^m     extended,  by  Michelson  and  others. 

H  Michelson's  interferometer  is  arranged  in  plan  as  follows  (Fig.  203) : 
H  Parallel  light  from  a  source  S  falls  on  a  glass  plate  .4  with  plane 
H    parallel  sides,  and  slightly  silvered  on  the  back.     Part  of  the  light 
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passers  through  the  silver  coating  and  proceeds  to  the  plane  mirror 
C,  passing  through  on  its  way  the  glass  plate  B,  which  is  as  exactly 
as  possible  similar  to  the  plate  A .     The  light  falling  on  C  is  reflecte 
from  it  back  to  A,  and  thence  to  the  eyepiece  at  E. 

Another  part  of  the  tight  which  falls  on  the  silvered  surface  of 
is  reflected  directly  to  another  mirror  D,  and  is  reflected  from  it  and 
reaches  the  eyepiece  E  after  traversing  A  again.  The  plate  B  ia^ 
inserted  to  make  the  paths  of  the  light  optically  similar,  for  thfl 
light  which  reaches  the  eyepiece  by  way  of  D  traverses  the  plate  .4 
three  times,  while  that  which  proceeds  by  way  of  C  traverses  it 
only  once.  By  passing  twice  through  the  plate  B,  which  is  similar 
to  A,  this  difference  is  corrected. 

If  the  distances  passed  over  by  the  two  beams  of  light,  after 
separation  at  the  silvered  surface  of  A,  are  accurately  equal,  the 
beams  will  blend  in  tlie  eyepiece  into  one  beam  of  maximum  in- 
tensity. If  the  mirror  D  is  moved  out  a  half  wave  length  by  means 
of  a  micrometer  screw,  the  beams  will  be  so  related  as  to  interfere 
destructively,  and  the  fielfl  of  view  is  darkened.  The  field  will 
become  alternately  bright  and  dark  as  the  mirror  £>,  in  moving  out, 
increases  the  path  of  the  light  which  is  returned  to  the  eye  from  it, 
by  half  wave  lengths. 

The  incident  light  is  never  strictly  parallel,  and  the  phenomenon^ 
usually  seen  is  a  series  of  interference  fringes,  often  approximately 
arcs  of  circles,  and  resembling  in  general  Newton's  rings,  which 
move  across  the  field  of  view  aa  the  position  of  the  mirror  D  is 
altered.  When  monochromatic  light  is  used,  the  number  of  these 
which  cross  the  center  of  the  field  of  view  for  a  certain  displace- 
ment of  the  mirror  i)  is  a  measure  of  the  distance  through  which,^^ 
D  has  been  moved  in  half  wave  lengths  of  the  light  employed.         ^| 

If  the  wave  length. of  a  monochromatic  light  from  some  uniform 
source  is  taken  as  a  standard,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  length  may  be^^_ 
measured   by  this  instrument  in  terms  of  that  standard.     By  aiJ^| 
ingenious  u.se  of  a  series  of  intermediate  standards,  of  which  the 
first  was  directly  measured  in  wave  lengths  by  the  interferometer, 
and  the  others  compared  successively  by  the  same  instrument, 
Michelson   has  determined  the   length  of  the  standard  meter  in 
terms  of  the  red,  green,  and  blue  rays  from  cadmium  vapor.     The_^_ 
numbers  of  wave  lengths  of  these  rays  in  one  meter  are  respectivel5^| 
1,553,163.5,   1,900,249.7,  2,083,372.1.      In  view  of  the  probability 
that  the  wave  lengths  thus  measured  will  be  reproduced  whenever 
light  is  set  up  at  a  similar  source,  this  result  furnishes  a  means 
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of  controlling  the  length  of  the  standard  meter,  or  of  reproducing 
it  if,  by  any  accident,  it  were  to  be  defaced  or  lost. 

The  wave  lengths  of  the  particular  waves  thus  measured  are 
respectively,  in  millimeters,  0.000643847,  0.000508582,  0.000479991. 


EXAMPLES,  ZIZ 

1.   To  »how  thai  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  a  particle  vibnUinn  with  a  simple  har- 

mottic  motion  i*  proportional  to  the  aquare  of  the  amplitude. 

a.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the  particle,  of  mass  m,  as  it  passes  through  the 

...        ...    1      .      2mt*a* 

center  of  its  path  la  ^  mo*  =  — =j—  • 

6.  The  potential  energy  at  the  end  of  the  path  is  equal  to  the  mean  forcp  mul- 
tipUed  by  the  amplitude.  The  acceleration  at  any  point  x  is  i-r'zlT*  and  the 
mean  acceleration  in  tlie  path  fron»  the  end  to  the  center  is  2^*0 /T*.  The 
potential  energy  required  is  thereiore  2mi'a'/r*.  This  potential  energy  when 
the  particle  is  at  rest  is  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  at  the  center,  as  it  should  be. 

c.  The  total  energy,  being  constant,  is  always  equal  to  this  quantity.  The 
mean  kinetic  energy  is  half  this,  and  c<|ual  to  the  mean  pot<»ntial  energy.  This 
is  seen  most  easily  by  expressing  the  velocity  at  any  point  by  the  help  of  the 
ordinate  y  of  the  auxiliary  circle  (§0(3).  We  have  at  any  point  the  total  energy 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies;  or 
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and  a  sin  -=-  =  y. 
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The  mean  ener^es  arc  therefore 
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proportional  to  the  mean  values  of  x'  and  y',  and  these  mean  values  are  manifestly 
equal,  from  the  relations  of  x  and  y  in  the  circle.  The  mean  value  of  the  kinetic 
energy  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  amplitude. 

2.  Oft  the  aesumplion  thai  the  xcave«  of  light  are  transmitted  in  the  ether  leithont 
loss  of  tJurgy,  prove  that  the  intensity  of  light  is  proportional  to  the.  enrrgy  which 
passes  through  a  unit  area  perpendicular  to  the  wane  normal. 

Let  «!  represent  the  energy  which  passes  through  unit  area  in  unit  time  at 
the  distance  r,  from  the  source.  Then  the  total  energy  which  passes  through 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  of  radius  ri  in  unit  time  is  4»Ti'f  i  —  4«Tf^i,  the  total 
energy  which  pas.ses  through  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  r,.  Now  we  know 
by  experiment  that  the  intensities  it  and  t'l  at  the  distances  ri  and  rt  from  the  source 
•re  connected  by  the  reJation  I'l  :  it  =  ri'  :  ri',  and  so  from  the  equation  above, 
i, :  it  -  et  :  «,. 

3.  //  the  mextn  kinetic  energy  of  a  vAraling  ether  particle  is  taken  a*  the  measure 
of  the  intensity  of  the  light  transmitted  by  it,  show  thai  the  amplitude  of  light  radiat- 
ing from  a  center  wrieK  inivrsely  as  the  distatire  from  the  source. 

The  enerjo'  per  unit  area  varies  inversely  with  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  source  (Example  2).  It  is  also  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  amplitude 
of  the  ^ibnltionB  (Kxample  1).  Hence  the  amplitude  varies  inversely  as  the 
distance  from  the  source. 

4.  To  find  the  effect  of  two  waves  of  the  same  period  meeting  at  a  point  in  differ- 
ent phases  when  the  nbrations  art  in  the  same  plane. 
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Represent  the  displacements  at  the  point  by 

yi  =  aiCoa2r(ji  -j\,yi  =  atCOB2tlji  -^y 

In  this  mode  of  representation  the  difference  in  phase  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a 
difference  in  path  of  the  two  waves.    We  have 

y  1  =  oi  cos  2t  ^  cos  2w  Y  +  <*•  sin  2ir  ■=;  sin  2r  Y ' 

Vj  =  ojCos2t  =  cos2x  — ^-OJ8^n2x■=;sm21^Y• 
The  resultant  displacement  is  y  =  ^i  +  Vi; 

y  =  cos2irTf;(  aiCos2»Y  +aj  cos  2x^1 

+  8in2x  =  (oisin2TY  +  <'«8in2»Y)' 
If  we  set 

ilco82ir^  =  oiC082T^  +OiC08  2T^,ilsin2T-  =  ai8in2x-r5 +o.8in2T-72i 

A  A  A  A  A  A 


we  may  write  y  ^  A  cos  2t 


(t-?)- 


The  motion  is  still  simple  harmonic.    The  amplitude  A  is  obtained  by  squar- 
ing and  adding  the  two  equations  which  define  A.    We  get 


A*  =  ai»  +  oi'  +  20102  C082t 


Xl  -Xt 


The  amplitude  of  the  resultant  vibration  depends  therefore  on  the  difference 
of  path  of  the  two  wave  trains.     If  xi  —  Zj  =  (2n  —  1)  51  we  have  cos  (2n  —  l)■■ 
=  —  1,  A«  =  (oi  —  at)',  and  a  minimum.     If  Oi  =  at,  as  it  is  nearly  in  such  experi- 
ments as  Young's  experiment,  A'  =  0,  and  the  points  on  the  screen  for  which 
A     \A  R        ^^^  distances  to  the  two  sources  differ  by  an  odd  number 

of  half  wave  lengths  are  dark.    When  xi  —  Xt  =  2n  5 ,  we 

have  co8  2x»  =  1,  A»  =  (oi  +  oi)*,  and  a  maximum. 

5.    To  find  the  formida  for  the  positions  of  the  interfer- 
ence bands  in  Young's  experiment. 

A  black  line  will  appear  on  the  screen  at  P  (Fig.  204) 

if  the  difference  of  length  BP  -  AP  =  (2n  -  1)^-     When 

the  point  P  is  not  far  from  the  central  point  N  of  the  pat- 
tern, this  difference  in  length  is  approximately  equal  to 
BC,  obtained  by  drawing  AC  perpendicular  to  BP,  and 
AC  is  approximately  equal  to  AB.    We  set  AB=  t,  PN 

r^  \1.  =  X,  MN  =a,  BC  =  (2rt  -  1)  ^.   The  triangle  ABCis  very 

Fig.  204.  ,  '  .  V  /  .j 

approximately  similar  to  the  triangle  MP.\\  so  that  we  have 
x:a  =  (2n  -  l)2:s;orx  =  (2n-  l)^-- 
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The  distance  of  the  successive  bluck  bands  from  one  another  is  therefore  a  con- 
stant.    The  centers  of  the  bright  bands  are  located  by 

z  =  2n;r  -• 


6.    To  find  the  radii  of  Newton's  rings  in  homogentious  light. 

The  rings  are  formed  between  a  plane  surface  and  a  convex  surface  of  radius 

R  (Fig.  205J.    The  thickness  d  of  the  air  film  at  a  point  distant  r  from  the  point 

ft 
of  contact  of  the  two  surfaces  is  given  by  the  geometry  of  the  circle  by  d  =  ;r^ — j- 

£n  —  a 

Since  we  consider  only  small  distances  from  the  center  and  since  R  is  very  large, 

we  set  (i  =  =^  •    Now  as  described  in  {  347,  interference  occurs  and  no  light  is 

reflected  when  the  difference  in  path  of  the  two  beams  is  equal  to  any  multiple 

of  a  wave  length,  or  when   the  thickness  of  the  film 

is  equal  to  any  multiple  of  a  half  wave  length.     The 

black  rings  will  appear,  therefore,  for  such  values  of  r       '^>__^ 

that  d  =  —  =  —  =  2n  -  •  Fi*.  X>5. 

The  bright  rings  will  appear  between  the  black  ones,  at  such  points  that 

The  radii  of  the  successive  black  rings  are  therefore  proportional  to  the  square 

rxMits  of  the  even  numbers,  those  of  the  bright 
rings  to  the  square  roots  of  the  odd  numbers. 

7.  To  ealadaU  the  length  of  a  half-period 
dement  of  the  circle  rtfirenented  in  Fig.  206. 

These  elements  are  so  small  that  we  may 
consider  the  arc  of  any  one  of  them  equal  to 
its.  chord.  losing  R  to  represent  the  radius  of 
the  circle,  we  have,  from  a  well-known  propo- 
sition in  geometry. 

Oa.OA*  =  0.4»:2ft. 
06:0B«-0fl»  :2ft,  etc.. 


and  nnce  Oa 


Oh 


2^,  etc., 


we  have 


0.4  =  Vnk,  on  =  \'2n\,  oc  -  VaM,  od  -  V4ftx,  etc. 

Henc«  0^  =  v«X,  i4B  =  vftx(v2  -  v  T).  BC  -  Vkx{\3  -  V2),  CD- 
v^(v/4-n/3),  etc.,  or  OA  =  V^,  .dS  =  0.414  vftx,  BC- 0.319  \'R\ 
CD  -  0.286  VftX,  etc.  The  differences  of  the  successive  elements  decrease  very 
rapidly. 

When  the  element  is  one  like  .WAT,  which  is  at  some  distance  on  the  circle 

from  the  point  O,  it  may  be  very  approximately  represented  by  MN  =  ;r—. — -• 

using  ^  to  represent  the  angle  .\fPO.  .\8  the  sine  of  a  fairly  large  angle  increoaes 
only  very  slowly  as  the  angle  incrc-ases,  the  successive  elements  in  thi;-  piirt  of 
the  circle  will  decrease  very  slowly,  and  their  differences  will  be  very  smiJ' 
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8.  To  find  the  effect  of  a  train  of  plane  wavca  at  a  point.  ^^H 
If  wc  construct  the  same  diagnuu  as  that  uacd  in  Example  7,  and  consider  it 

rotated  about  the  line  SP  aa  an  axis,  the  elements  of  the  circle  will  dp.scribe 

cnroular  zones.     The  Jisturbances  which  leave  these  zones  at  the  same  instant 

will  meet  at  the  center  P,  and  llie  effect  at  P  will  he  due  to  their  superposition. 

The  area  of  any  zone,  such  as  the  one  of  which  BC  is  the  chord,  is  '2rrR  •  be. 

Now  be  =  ^;  and  the  same  La  true  for  the  heights  of  all  the  zones.    Hence  each 

|jonc  has  the  same  area,  and  if  the  effects  of  the  zones  at  P  depend  only  on  their 
r»rea8,  we  should  conclude  that  the  disturbances  from  the  successive  zones, 
being  in  general  in  opposite  [ihases,  would  annul  each  other,  and  that  the  center  P 
would  be  left  undisturbed.  This  conclusion  is  avoided  by  assuming  that  the 
effect  of  each  zone,  while  proportional  to  its  area,  depends  also  upon  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  elementary  waves  leave  the  wave  front.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
effect  diminishes  a.M  the  angle  made  with  the  wave  normal  by  the  direction  in 
which  the  disturbance  proceeds  increases.  Concisely  stated,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  effect  diiniuishes  with  the  obliquity.  We  may  then,  following  Fresnel, 
represent  the  effect  at  the  center  P  by  the  aeries 

nil  —  mj  4-  "ii  —  "ij  +  •  •  •  ±  m, 
in  which  each  term  represents  the  effect  of  a  zone.    The  first  term  ia  the  greatest 
and  the  others  follow  in  the  order  of  their  magnitudes.     This  series  may  be 
written 

im,  +  (Jhii  -  Jmt)  -  (}mi  -  Jmi)  +  (Jm»  -  JOT4)  -,etc. 

The  sum  of  the  successive  terras  in  parenthesi.s  vanishes  in  comparison  with  the 
first  term.  This  seems  probable  on  inspection  and  can  be  justified  by  a  study  of 
the  aeries.  The  total  cSoct  at  the  center  P  is  therefore  equal  to  half  that  of  the 
first  element.  The  light  appears  to  reach  the  point  /•"  by  traveling  along  the  line 
joining  it  with  the  source  S. 

9.  To  calculate  the  effect  of  a  linear  wave  at  a  point. 

For  moat  purposes  it  ia  best  to  consider  the  effect  at  a  point  as  due  to  the 
superposition  of  disturbances  which  leave  a  straight  line  in  space  parallel  with 
the  wave  fronts  at  such  different  times  that  they  all  arrive  at  the  illuminated 
point  together  (Fig.  207).  To  obtain  the  effect,  increase  the  distance  PO  =  a 
by  successive  inurements  of  half  a  wave  length,  and  with  these  lines  as  radii 

describe  circles,  about  f  as  a  center,  which 
cut  the  chosen  line  OY  at  the  points  A,  B,C, 
...  A  disturbance  which  leaves  A  will  reach 
the  point  P  together  with  one  which  leaves  0 
at  a  time  later  by  half  a  period,  and  these 
two  disturbances  will  therefore  he  in  opposite 
phases.     In  the  same  way  disturbances  which 

F*   leave  the  iwlnts   B,  C,  etc.,  and   reach  the 

point  P  together,  will  be  in  opjxjsite  phases. 
In  general,  the  disturbances  which  reach  P 
from  the  element  0.4  will  be  in  oppo.'<ife  pha.se  to  those  which  reach  P  from  the 
element  AB;  and  the  effects  from  the  successive  elements  will  be  alternately,  as 
we  may  say,  positive  and  negative  in  phase.  We  obtain  the  whole  effect  at  P 
by  assuming  that  the  effect  of  each  element  will  be  proportional  to  its  length,  and 


Fig.  207. 
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'SoX,  etc., 


by  ^adding  the  lengths  of  the  elements  taken  alternately  with  positive  and  negative 
signs. 

From  the  mode  of  construction,  setting  OA  =  yi,  OB  =  j/j,  OC  =  j/i,  etc.,  we 
have 

(2a  +  ^)|  =  y...   (2a+|)|=-....  (2a +|)|  =  y^,  etc.. 

or,  since  X  is  very  small  compared  with  a,  so  that  we  may  omit  the  term  in  the 
parenthesis  cont^ning  X, 

j/i  =  Vox,   yt  =-  v'2aX,   yi  = 
and  the  lengths  of  the  elements  are 

t/,  =  Vox,   y, -j/i  =  Vax(v^->/T),   y, -V,  =  V'^(\/3->/2),et«. 
The  lengths  of  the  successive  elements  decrease  aa  we  go  out  from  0,  more  and 
more  slowly  oa  we  go  farther  out.     The  effect  is,  as  shown  in  tli«»  .similar  case  in 
Example  7,  approximately  equal  to  that  of  hulf  the  first  or  central  clement. 

This  metho<l  is  especially  convenient  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  waves  passing  through  small  open- 
ings. 

10.  To  calculate  the  posilion  of  the  diffrarMon  bands 
produced  by  a  plane  wave  falling  on  a  narrow  slit. 

We  can  treat  this  by  considering  a  linear  wave 
transverse  to  the  slit.  The  points  in  the  slit  AB 
(Fig.  208)  lie  on  certain  half-peri(Kl  elements  of  the 
wave.  If  the  distance  BC  is  an  even  number  of  half 
wave  lengths,  the  slit  will  admit  an  even  number  of 
elements,  and  they  will  counteract  each  other  in  the 
direction  A  P.  There  will  therefore  be  a  dark  bund 
on  a  screen  where  P  or  Q  meets  it,  the  two  points 
being  so  near  together  that  they  may  be  treatetl  aa 
coincident.     To  locate  Q  we  have  BC  =  ABainS,  and  Q.V=  QSainfl;  so  that 

,QB 


QN=BC 


AB 


To  generalize  this  formula  we  set  Qff  ^x,BC-  2nX/2,  AB  =  «,  and  QB 
jm  a  very  approximately,  since  x  \a  always  small,  and  have 


X  =  2n 


Xa 
2a' 


The  light  bands  will  occur  at  points  on  the  screen  for  which  BC  equals  an 
number  of  half  wave  lengths,  for  which 

.-(2n-l)|?. 

11.    To  calculate  the  potitian  of  the  brighl  bandt  formed  by  a  diffraction  gratutg. 

We  assume  that  the  opaque  lined  of  the  grating  arc  of  the  same  width  as  the 
transparent  spaces  between  them.  A  certain  direction  AP  (Fig.  209)  will  exist 
for  which  the  distance  .4b  is  e<|ual  to  a  wave  length.  The  distance  AB  will  then 
contain  two  elements,  one  of  which  is  prevented  from  affecting  the  repon  beyond 
the  grating  by  coinciding  with  the  opaque  line.  The  element  which  is  nut  ob- 
■tructed  will  send  light  in  the  direction  A  P.     For  the  same  reaaoo  each 
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B  A 


openings  of  the  grating  will  send  light  in  the  same  direction.     The  light  con 
from  these  openings  proceeds  from  every  other  halfperiiMl  element  and  so  is  in 

general  in  the  same  phase;  that  is,  it  is 
all  positive  in  phase  or  negative  in  phase 
at  the  same  time.  The  effect  is  then  that 
of  a  beam  of  parallel  rays  proceeding  in  the 
direction  A  P. 

A  similar  beam  will  proceed  in  another 
direction,  more  inclineil  to  the  face  of  the 
grating,  for  which  the  distance  Ab  is  equal 
to  two  wave  lengtlis;  and  so  for  other  in- 
clinations, for  which  .46  equals  any  other 
number  of  wave  lengths. 

The  inclination  PAN  =  8  is  obtained,  if 
we  set  AB  =  s,  usually  called  the  width  of  an  element  of  the  grating,  from  the 
formula  nK  =  «  sin  0. 

Since  gratings  with  a  large  number  of  elements  give  very  sharply  defined  posi- 
tions of  the  lines  correspnnding  io  difTerent.  values  of  X,  and  since  «  and  9  can  be 
accurately  meaaured,  the  value  of  X  can  be  determined  most  satisfactorily  by 
means  of  the  diffraction  grating. 


Polarization 


356.  Luminous  Vibrations  Transverse.  —  In  the  form  of  the 
wave  theory  first  used  by  I'^esncl,  t\w  waves  were  thought  of  as 
longitudinal.  That  is,  the  vibrations  of  the  medium  were  supposed 
to  take  place  to  and  fro  in- the  line  of  transmission.  An  example  of 
such  a  mode  of  vibration  was  already  known  in  the  case  of  sound, 
and  it  was  also  known  that  a  fluid,  as  the  ether  was  then  assumed 
to  be,  could  only  vibrate  in  that  manner.  When  Young  and  Fresnel 
tried  to  ap])ly  the  wave  theory  to  the  explanation  of  double  re- 
fraction and  polarized  light,  they  found  it  impossible  to  make  any 
headway  so  long  as  they  retained  the  hypothesis  of  longitudinal 
vibrations.  In  fact  it  is  clear  that,  such  vibrations  cannot  present 
any  such  distinct  differences  on  different  sides  of  the  ray  as  occur  in 
the  case  of  polarized  light.  Both  Young  and  Fresnel  determined, 
therefore,  to  abandon  the  hypothesis  of  longitudinal  vibrations,  and 
to  adopt  in  its  stead  the  hypothesis  that  the  vibrations  are  more  or 
less  transverse  to  the  line  of  progress.  Young  did  little  more  than 
indicate  his  adoption  of  this  view,  and  its  development  was  entirely 
due  to  Fresnel. 

In  order  to  verify  the  hypothesis  of  transverse  vibrations,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  done  by  experiment,  Fresnel  and  his  friend  Arago  (1819) 
executed  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  interference  of  polarized 
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light.  To  understand  the  statement  of  their  results,  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  the  two  polarized  beams  which  pass  through  a 
crystal  of  Iceland  spar  are  said  to  be  polarized  in  opposite  planes, 
meaning  thereby  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  but  parallel 
with  the  direction  of  the  beam.  Fresnel  and  Arago  tried  Young's 
experiment  to  obtain  interference,  only  using  polarized  light,  vari- 
ously modified,  instead  of  natural  light.  They  found  that  when  a 
beam  of  polarized  light  fell  upon  the  source  and  was  not  modified 
before  it  fell  uf)on  the  two  openings,  the  interference  phenomena 
obtained  were  just  the  same  as  those  obtained  with  ordinary  light. 
By  interposing  properlj'  prepared  crystals  in  the  paths  of  the 
polarized  light  falling  from  the  source  on  the  two  openings,  they 
polarized  the  beams  which  fell  on  the  openings  in  opposite  planes, . 
and  then  found  that  interference  did  not  occur.  This  result  is  in 
accord  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  vibrations  of  light  are  trans- 
verse to  the  line  of  progress,  and  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in 
oppositely  polarized  beams.  For,  when  the  beams  from  the  two  open- 
ings in  the  first  experiment  were  similarly  polarized,  they  would 
be  in  the  same  plane  and  so  eouhi  interfere  destructively.  When, 
in  the  second  experiment,  the  two  beams  were  polarized  in  opposite 
planes,  the  vibrations  would  be  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  so 
could  never  destroy  each  other  by  interference;  for  it  is  plain  that 
two  vibrations  at  right  angles  to  each  other  can  never  act  on  one 
particle  so  as  to  keep  it  at  rest.  Fresnel  concluded  from  these 
experiments  that  the  hypothesis  of  transverse  vibrations  was 
confirmed. 

357.  Common  Light.  —  It  may  be  well  to  consider  at  this  point 
Fresnel's  description  of  common  light  on  the  hj-pothesis  of  trans- 
verse vibrations.  He  supposed  monochromatic  light  to  be  such  a 
motion  in  the  medium  as  may  be  obtained  by  the  superposition  of 
two  simple  harmonic  motions  transverse  to  the  line  of  progress  and 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  path  of  a  point  describing  such 
a  motion  is,  in  general,  an  ellipse.  Two  such  motions  may  be 
superposed  so  as  to  produce  interference  so  long  as  the  elliptic  paths 
are  similar.  The  fact  that  interference  can  be  obtained  between 
two  rays  of  light  which  differ  in  length  by  2,500,000  wave  lengths, 
■-■hows  that  the  vibrations  at  the  source  remain  similar,  and  send  out 
'similar  di-sturbances  through  space,  for  a  time  containing  at  least 
2,500,000  periods  of  the  vibration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
evident  that  the  vibration  from  a  source  does  not  remaio 
the  same.     If  it  did  do  so,  it  would  be  polarized,  and  the  ' 
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into  which  it  is  broken  by  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  would  differ 
in  intensity  from  each  other,  and  would  have  different  relative  in- 
tensities for  different  positions  of  the  crystal.  Now  observation 
shows  that  both  the  rays  transmitted  by  the  crystal  have  the  same 
intensity  when  the  light  used  is  common  light.  We  can  explain 
this  only  by  supposing  that  the  phase  of  one  of  the  component 
vibrations,  or  the  phases  of  both  of  them,  change  abruptly  from 
time  to  time,  so  as  to  alter  the  polarization  of  the  vibration.  Since 
over  500  million  million  vibrations  are  executed  by  yellow  light  in 
one  second,  a  sufficient  number  of  such  changes  may  occur  in  that 
time  to  give  the  two  component  vibrations  into  which  the  common 
light  is  divided  by  the  crystal  equal  average  intensities,  an<i  yet 
those  vibrations  may  continue  in  one  phase  long  enough  to  account 
for  the  interference  of  rays  whose  paths  differ  by  millions  of  wave 

lengths. 

« 

This  (Ifscription  of  common  tight  is  confirtnwl  by  another  experiment  of 
Fresncl  on  tlw  intcrforenec  of  polarized  light.  He  found  that  if  hght  originally 
polariKec!  before  it  eritcre<l  the  noiirce  waw  divided  into  two  tieamii  polarized  in 
oppo.tite  planes,  which  fell  ou  the  two  ojx-nings,  these  beums,  which,  in  this  con- 
dition, would  not  interfere,  eould  be  made  to  intf  ri'ere  if  their  planes  of  polariza- 
tion were  brought  into  coincidence.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  hght  which  fell  on 
the  80ur(H!  was  not  polarized,  and  if  its  two  !>eam8  which  fell  on  the  openings  were 
first  polarized  in  opposite  planes,  the  Ijeains  thus  formed  did  not  interfere,  even 
when  they  wen?  brought  into  the  same  plane  of  p<jlarization.  In  the  latter 
experiment  we  noti(;e  that,  the  two  polarized  beams  which  fall  on  the  two  open- 
ings contiiin  the  two  romponeiita  of  the  elliptic  \iljration  of  common  light.  Ac- 
cording to  our  hypothesis,  these  components  change  their  phases  occasionally, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  their  changes  of  phase  will  always  occur 
together.  If,  therefore,  those  components  of  them  which  fall  in  tht  similarly 
polarized  beams  upon  the  receiving  screen  are  at  one  instant  so  related  as  to 
interfere  at  one  point,  they  will  not  remain  so  long  enough  for  the  interference 
to  Ih*  perceptible.  The  interference  bands  will  pass  from  one  |ioint  to  anot.her  on 
the  screen  so  many  times  in  a  second  that  the  illumination  of  the  screen  will 
appear  uniform. 

358.  Polarization  by  Reflection.  —  Fresnel  employed  the  hypoth- 
esis of  transverse  vibrations  to  explain  pniarizaUon  by  reflection. 
It  had  been  discovered  a  few  years  before  by  Malus  (1808)  that 
when  light  is  incident  upon  a  reflectitig  surface,  the  light  in  both 
the  reflected  and  the  refracted  beams  is  generally  partially  polarized. 
For  a  certain  angle  of  incidence,  called  the  polarising  angle,  the  re- 
flected light  is  completely  polarized.  Most  reflecting  substances, 
except  the  metals,  have  this  property  of  polarizing  light  by  reflec- 
tion.    It  was  discovered  by  Brewster  (1815)  that  the  most  complete 
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[polarization  occurs  when  the  angle  of  incidence  (Fig.  210)  is  such 
that  the  reflected  raj'  and  the  refracted  ray  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  or  when  the  tangent  of  the  polarizing  angle  is  equal  to 
the  index  of  refraction.     The  planes  of  polarization  in  the  reflected 

and  the  refracted  beams  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other.  When  the  polarization  is 
complete  in  the  reflected  beam,  the  polar- 
ization is  a  maximum  in  the  refracted 
beam. 

By  making  certain  suppositions  re- 
garding the  relations  of  the  components 
of  the  vibrations  at  the  reflecting  sur- 
face, which  were  not  entirely  in  accord 
with  mechanical  principles,  although  he 
treated  the  vibrations  as  if  they  were  the  vibrations  of  some  sort 
of  matter,  and  as  if  they  conformed  to  the  law  of  conservation  of 
mechanical  energy,  Fresnel  was  able  to  show  that  if  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  the  polarizing  angle,  light  transmitted  by  vibrations 
roccurring  in  the  plane  of  incidence  will  not  be  reflected,  but  will  be 
entirely  refracted.     Light  transmitted  by  vibrations  at  right  angles  ' 
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to  the  plane  of  incidence  will  be  partly  reflected  and  partly  refracted 
(Figs.  211a,  211b).  The  effect  of  reflection  at  the  polarizing  angle 
upon  common  light  is  therefore  to 
reflect  a  portion  of  the  light  corre- 
tsponding  to  the  component  of  its 
elliptic  vibration  which  is  perpendic- 
ular to  the  plane  of  incidence,  while 
the  light  eorrcsponding  to  the  other 
component,  lying  in  the  plane  of  in- 
cidence, is  contained  only  in  the  re- 
fracted beam  (Fig.  212).  At  any  '^•"*- 
other  angle  of  inciilence  than  the  polarizing  angle,  both  these  com 
poneuts  occur  in  both  the  reflected  and  the  refracted  beamjj,  bu 
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different  proportions,  so  that  those  beams  are  partially  polarize 
l-'resnel's  theory  led  to  certain  relations  between  the  intensities  of 
the  reflected  and  the  refracted  beams,  which  he  found  to  be  in 
agreement  with  observation. 

359.  Polarization  by  Double  Refraction.  —  When  polarized  light 
waa  first  studied  in  connection  with  double  refraction,  the  plane  of 

polarization  was  s|^cifie<l  by 
reference  to  a  definite  plane  in 
the  crystal.  A  typical  crystal 
of  Iceland  spar  is  a  rhombo- 
hedron  (Fig.  213)  bounded  by 
six  equal  faces,  each  of  which 
is  a  similar  rhombus.  The  line 
drawn  from  one  obtuse  angle  A 
of  this  rhombohedron  to  the  op- 
posite obtuse  angle  B  is  called 
the  axi&  of  the  crystal.  It  is 
the  line  marking  the  direction 
along  which  no  double  refraction 
takes  place.  We  have  already 
called  it  the  o-piic  axis.  Any 
plane  CD  perpendicular  to  one 
of  the  faces  of  the  crystal  and 
®  ^  parallel  to  the  optic  axis  is  called 

'^'  '"•  a  principal  plane.     The  ordinary 

beam  emerging  from  the  crystal  is  conventionally  said  to  be  polarized 
in  the  principal  plane.  The  extraordinary  beam,  which  is  polarized 
oppositely  to  the  ordinary  beam,  is  then  said  to  be  polarized  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  plane.  The  plane  of  polariza- 
tion of  any  polarized  beam  is  therefore  the  plane  which  corresponds 
to  the  properties  of  the  beam  in  the  same  way  that  the  principal 
plane  of  the  crystal  corresponds  to  the  properties  of  the  ordinary 
beam. 

When  a  polarized  beam  falls  upon  a  reflecting  surface  at  the  polar- 
izing angle  and  in  such  a  way  that  its  plane  of  polarization  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  incidence,  it  is  not  reflected.  According 
to  Fresnel's  hypothesis,  therefore,  its  vibrations  are  in  the  plane 
of  incidence.  Fresnel  concluded  that  the  vibrations  of  the  polarized 
beam  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization. 

By  modifying  one  of  Fresnel's  hypotheses,  F.  Neumann  and 
McCuUagh  developed  a  theory  of  ix)larized  light  which  differed  from 
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that  of  Fresnel  in  supposing  that  the  vibrations  are  in  the  plane  of 
polarization.  Both  theories  were  able  to  account  for  all  known 
facts  of  observation.  For  many  years  they  stood  as  alternative 
theories.  They  have  been  explained  and  reconciled  by  the  electro- 
magnetic theory  of  light. 

Fresnel  was  able  to  explain  the  double  refraction  in  Iceland  spar 
and  to  develop  a  general  theory  of  double  refraction,  %vhich  applies 
to  all  sorts  of  crystals,  on  the  hypothesis  of  transverse  vibrations. 
To  do  this  he  studied  the  effect  of  a  disturbance  set  up  inside  a 
body,  like  a  crystal,  in  which  the  elasticity  is  different  in  different 
directions.  He  showed  that  any  general  cUiptic  vibration  will  be 
resolved  into  two  vibrations  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  that 
these  will  l)e  transmitted  in  different  directions  in  the  crystal  with 
different  velocities.  The  surface  reached  at  any  instant  by  the 
vibrations  which  pass  out  in  all  directions  from  the  disturbed  center 
is  what  is  called  the  ware  surface.  In  most  crystals,  the  wave 
surface  is  a  complicated  one,  formed  of  two  sheets,  which  touch 
each  other  at  four  symmetrically  arranged  points.  These  points 
may  be  connected  in  pairs  by  two  lines  which  pass  through  the 
center.  Four  tangent  planes  may  be  drawn,  parallel  with  one 
another  in  pairs,  which  touch  the  wave  surface  in  circles.  The 
normals  to  these  planes  are  called  the  optic 
axes  of  the  crystal,  and  represent  directions 
in  which  plane  waves  may  advance  without 
exhibiting  polarization  or  double  refraction. 
For  certain  classes  of  crystals,  of  which  Ice- 
land spar  is  an  example,  the  wave  surface 
reduces  to  a  .sphere  and  an  ellipsoid  of  revolu- 
tion (Fig.  214),  which  touch  each  other  at  the  ''*  *"* 
ends  of  one  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid.  The  line  joining  these 
jx)ints  of  contact  is  the  optic  axis.  Crystals  of  this  sort  are  called 
uniaxial  crystals;  crystals  of  the  other  sort  are  biaxial. 

By  the  use  of  Fresnel's  wave  surface,  the  directions  of  the  two  rays  formed  by 
double  refraction  may  be  calculat«<l  for  difTcrcnt  angles  of  inc^idcnce,  and  the 
theory  may  thus  \)c  testwi.  The  most  minute  ol)servation  has  found  no  poini 
of  disagreement  between  the  conclusions  of  the  thcor>'  and  tlic  results  of  obser- 
vation. The  form  of  the  wave  surface  in  cr^-stals  is  thus  prove<l  to  be  that 
developed  by  Fresnel.  This  result  does  not,  however,  confirm  the  hypolhe 
from  which  Fresnel  deduced  it.  Other  forms  of  the  theory  lead  to  the  same,  i 
practically  to  the  same,  form  of  the  wave  surfaoa. 

360.   Chromatic   Polarization.  —  The    h>7)othesis   of   transverse" 
vibrations   received   additional   confirmation    from   ita  success  in 
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explaining  certain  phenomena  discovered  by  Arago.     Arago  founJ 
that  if  a  parallel  beam  of  polarized   light  was  received  upon  a, 
crystal  so  placed  as  to  extinguish  the  beam,  the  light  could 

I  ^  made  to  reappear  by  interposing  in  the  path  of  the 

beam  a  thin  sheet  of  mica.     The  light  which  thus  , 
appeared  was  colored,  and  the  color  changed  aa| 
the  crystal  through   which  it  was  observed   was 
rotated. 

To  show  this  experiment  we  use  two  crystals  of  Iceland 
spar,  called  Nicol's  prisms.  A  Nicol's  pritnn  (Fig.  215)  ia  « 
long  prism  of  Iceland  spar  which  has  been  cut  ttirough  diag- 
onally from  one  obtuse  angle  to  the  other,  and  cemont<>d 
together  again  with  Canada  balsam  after  the  new  faces  have 
been  polished.  A  beam  of  light  which  falls  on  one  end  of  this 
crystal  is  divided  into  two  oppo-fltely  polarized  beams,  which 
proceed  through  the  crystal  till  they  meet  the  surface  of  the 
Canada  balsam.  If  the  crystal  hiis  been  divided  in  the  proper 
way,  the  ordinarj'  ray  will  me<?t  the  balsam  at  an  angle  greater 
than  its  critical  angle.  It  will  consequently  be  totally  re- 
flected and  will  not  emerge  from  the  other  end  of  the  crystal. 
The  extraordinary  ray,  on  the  contnirj-,  meeta  the  balsam 
within  it-s  critical  angle,  and  is  therefore  piirtly  transmitted 

through  it,  and  emerges  from  the  crystal.    The  Nicol's  prism  may  thus  be  uaed 

to  obtain  a  beam  of  polarized  light. 


^^ 


'D 
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In  trying  Arago's  experiment,  one  Nicol's  prism  is  used  as  the 
polarizer;  the  other,  called  the  analyzer,  is  placed  in  the  path  of 
the  polarized  beam  and  the  light  which  comes  through  it  is  observed 
either  on  a  screen  or  by  tlie  eye.  When  the  analyzer  is  turned  so 
that  its  principal  plane  is  at  right  angle.s  to  that  of  the  polarizer,  no 
light  passes  through  it.  If  we  now  interpose  between  the  two 
prisms  a  sheet  of  mica,  colored  light  pas.ses  through  the  analyzer. 
In  only  two  positions  of  the  mica  sheet  wilt  this  not  occur,  when  ita 
principal  plane  is  either  parallel  with,  or  perpendicular  to,  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  the  incident  beam.  For  other  positions  of  the 
mica,  no  position  of  the  analyzer  can  be  found  in  which  light  will 
not  pass  through  it. 

Fresnel  explained  this  phenomenon  in  the  following  way:  Mica 
being  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  the  vibrations  of  the  polarized 
beam  which  fall  on  the  mica  sheet  are  resolved  into  two  com- 
ponents perpendicular  to  each  other  (Fig.  216).  The  velocities  of 
these  components  are  different,  and  when  they  emerge  from  the 
mica  one  of  them  has  gained  a  fraction  of  a  wave  length  on  the 
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other,  so  that  they  are  then  in  different- phases.  Because  the  wave 
lengths  of  different  colors  are  different,  the  differences  in  phase 
between  the  two  emergent  beams  are  different  for  the  different 
colors.  After  emergence,  these  beams  proceed  to  the  analyzer,  which 
resolves  each  of  them  into  two 
perpendicular  components,  and 
transmits  one  component  of 
each.  The  components  trans- 
mitted arc  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  may  therefore  inter- 
fere. If  they  happen  to  be  in 
opposite  phases,  they  destroy 
each  other.  If  they  are  in  the  same  phase  they  enhance  each  other? 
For  a  given  thickness  of  the  mica  some  of  the  constituents  of  the 
original  white  beam  will  thus  be  destroyed,  and  the  light  which  will 
pass  will  appear  colored.  The  light  which  is  rejected  by  the  analyzer 
contains  those  colors  which  are  absent  in  the  transmitted  light,  so 
that  if  the  analyzer  is  turned  so  that  it  transmits  the  light  which  it 
formerly  rejected,  the  complementary  color  appears. 

Similar  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  thin  sheets  of 
crystals  other  than  mica. 

By  using  convergent  light  instead  of  parallel  light,  very  complicated  systems  of 
colored  figures  may  be  produced.  The  peculiarities  of  the«c  systems  may  be 
calculated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  optical  properties  of  the  particuliir  crystal 
which  ia  interposed  in  the  l>eam.  When  the  results  of  calculation  are  compared 
with  the  results  of  obser\"ation,  a  very  complete  agreement  is  found  between 
them.  This  general  result  furnishes  additional  confirmation  of  Frcsnel'a  wave 
surface. 

361.  Rotation  of  the  Plane  of  Polarization.  —  Arago  discovered 
a  peculiar  effect  produced  by  quartz  on  polarized  light,  which  was 
also  explained  by  Fresnel.  Quartz  is  a  uniaxial  crystal,  and  light 
falling  perpendicularly  upon  a  plate  of  quartz  cut  perpendicularly 
to  the  optic  axis  is  not  doubly  refracted.  If,  however,  an  analyzer 
is  so  placed  in  a  polarized  beam  as  to  extinguish  it,  and  if  then  such 
a  plate  of  quartz  is  interjxjsed  in  the  jjolarized  beam,  light  will  again 
come  through  the  analyzer.  Unless  the  plate  of  quartz  is  too  thick, 
this  light  is  colored.  It  is  not  altered  bj'  rotation  of  the  quartz 
around  tlie  beam  a.x  an  axis,  but  when  the  analyzer  is  rotated,  the 
color  changes  continually. 

If  light  of  one  color  is  used  in  this  experiment,  it  will  pass  through 
the  analyzer  when  the  quartz  plate  is  introduced,  and  if  the  analyzer 
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is  then  turned  tbrough  a  certain  anj^lp,  which  is  differpnt  for 
color,  the  light  will  he  extinguished.  From  this  experiment  it  is 
[easy  to  see  that  the  different  colors  which  appear,  when  white  light 
IS  used,  are  due  to  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  constituents  of 
white  light  in  each  position  of  the  analyzer.  This  action  of  quartz 
is  known  as  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization.  Many  other 
substances,  among  them  solutions  of  sugar  and  of  other  organic 
bodies,  were  subsequently  found  to  po.ssess  the  same  property. 
From  the  fact  that  it  is  possessed  by  solutions,  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  3uppo.sc  that  the  active  nio]<'Cules  have  any  definite 
directittna,  such  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  crystals,  we 
conclude  that  this  action  on  polarized  light  is  due  to  the  structure 
of  the  molecule  itself,  or  perhaps  of  one  of  its  atoms. 

Fresnel  explained  this  phenomenon  by  supposing  that  the  polar- 
ized beam,  on  entering  the  quartz,  sets  up  two  circular  vibrations 
in  opposite  senses  {Fig.  217).  It  is  easy  (o  see  that  the  resultant 
of  two  such  vibrations  will  be  a  rectilinear 
vibration  like  that  of  the  incident  beam.  He 
further  supposed  that  the  velocity  in  the 
crystal  of  one  of  these  vibrations  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  other.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  circular  vibration  which  is  traveling 
more  slowly,  on  it-s  emergence  from  the 
quartz,  will  combine  with  the  circular  vi- 
bration which  is  traveling  more  rapidly, 
and  which  therefore  enters  the  quartz  at 
a  later  time,  at  which  the  moving  element* 
is  further  around  on  the  arc  of  the  circle  which  it  is  describing,  to 
produce  a  rectilinear  vibration,  which  is  inclined  to  the  one  which 
entered  the  quartz  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  thickness  of 
the  plate.  If  the  circular  vibration  which  is  traveling  faster  is 
the  one  in  which  the  rotation  i.s  clockwise  to  an  observer  looking 
along  the  beam,  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  emergent  light  will^ 
be  turned  clockwise.  If  the  other  circular  vibration  travels  faster 
through  the  quartz,  tlie  plane  of  polarization  will  he  turned  counter- 
clockwise. Specimens  of  quartz  are  found  which  show  each  of 
these  rotations.  They  are  called  right-handed  and  left-handed, 
respectively.  By  an  ingenious  combination  of  quartz  prisms  prop- 
erly cut,  Fresnel  was  able  to  separate  the  two  circularly  polarized 
beams  assumed  by  him  in  this  explanation,  and  so  to  prove  its 
correctness. 
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362.  ElUptically  and  Circularly  Polarized  Light.  —  In  his  study 
of  the  reflection  of  polarized  light  Fresnel  was  led  to  consider  the 
effect  of  total  reflection  upon  the  plane  of  polarization.  In  that 
case  he  found  that  when  the  vibration  in  the  polarized  beam  is  not 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  that  component  of  it  which 
lies  in  the  plane  of  incidence  has  its  phase  reversed  by  the  reflec- 
tion. In  general  the  combination  of  the  new  component  thus  pro- 
duced with  the  other  component  which  is  reflected  without  change 
produces  an  elliptic  vibration.  By  combining  two  such  total 
reflections,  taking  place  at  the  proper  angles,  the  vibration  of  the 
reflected  beam  becomes  circular.  The  beam  is  then  said  to  be  cir- 
cularly polarized.  Circular  polarization  may  also  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  a  sheet  of  mica,  whose  thickness  is  sucli  that  one  of  the 
two  rays  formed  in  it  by  double  refraction  gains  a  quarter  of  a  wave 
length  on  the  other  in  its  passage  through  the  sheet.  This  sheet 
is  placed  in  the  path  of  a  polarized  beam  in  such  a  position  that  its 
principal  plane  makes  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  plane  of  polarization. 
In  this  case  the  two  components  which  emerge  from  it  contain 
vibrations  of  equal  magnitude  and  differing  in  phase  by  one  quarter 
of  a  period.  These  two  vibrations  combine  to  produce  a  circular 
vibration.     Such  a  sheet  of  mica  is  called  a  quarter-wave  plate. 

When  polarized  light  is  incident  obliquely  upon  a  polished  metallic 
surface,  the  reflected  light  is  elliptically  polarized. 

363.  Magnetic  Rotation  of  the  Plane  of  Polarization.  —  It  was 
discovered  by  Faraday  (1845)  that  when  a  beam  of  plane  polarized 
light  traverses  a  magnetic  field  in  the  direction  of  its  lines  of  force, 
the  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated.  The  amount  of  rotation  de- 
pends upon  the  strength  of  the  field  and  upon  the  substance  through 
which  the  light  is  passing.  It  was  found  by  Faraday  first  in  a 
glass  of  a  peculiar  composition.  The  rotation  produced  by  the 
magnetic  field  differs  from  that  produced  by  quartz  in  one  imirortant 
respect.  If  the  beam  which  has  been  rotated  by  the  magnetic  field 
is  received  on  a  plane  mirror  and  sent  back  through  the  fieUi  again, 
it  undergoes  an  additional  rotation  in  the  same  sense.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  beam  which  is  sent  back  through  the  quartz  undergoes 
rotation  in  the  opposite  sense,  so  that  its  plane  of  polarization  be- 
comes the  same  as  that  of  the  incident  beam.  Magnetic  rotation 
of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  explained  in  the  same  general  way 
as  the  rotation  by  quartz.  The  two  circularly  polarized  beams 
have  been  separated  by  Brace. 
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Tns  Spectrum  ^H 

364.  Spectrum  Analysis.  —  When  salts  of  the  elements  are  intro- 
duced into  a  colorless  flame,  like  that  of  the  Bunscn  burner,  they 
sometimes  give  the  llame  characteristic  colors.  For  example,  sodium 
chloride  or  sodium  carbonate  will  color  the  flame  yellow.  If  the  light 
from  this  flame  passes  through  a  narrow  slit  and  is  received  on  a  lens 
and  prism  so  adju.sted  as  to  give  a  pure  spectrum,  certain  parts  of  the 
spectrum  are  found  to  be  much  more  intense  than  the  rest  of  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  sodium  salts  a  narrow  band  or  line,  very  brilliantly 
illuminated,  appears  in  the  yellow.  This  yellow  line  of  sodium  was 
noticed  by  Herschel.  By  the  investigations  of  Bunsen  and  Kirch- 
hoff  (1S59-1862)  it  was  .shown  to  be  characteristic  of  the  presence 
of  .sodium  vapor  in  the  flaene,  so  that  whenever  this  line  can  be 
detected,  it  may  be  inferred  that  sodium  is  present.  With  suffi- 
ciently high  dispersion,  this  line  is  resolved  into  two  lines,  standing 
near  together,  and  of  about  equal  brightness.  Bunsen  studied  the 
characteristic  lines,  or,  as  we  may  say,  the  spectra  of  diflferent  ele- 
ments, and  showed  that  they  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  those  elements  in  the  substance  by  which  the  flame 
is  colored.  Elements  which  cannot  be  vaporized  in  a  flame  may 
be  vaporized  by  the  heat  of  the  electric  arc,  and  will  then  give 
similar  characteristic  spectra.  When  the  electric  spark  is  passed 
through  an  elementary  gas,  a  similar  characteristic  spectrum  is 
produced. 

This  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  a  particular  element 
in  a  compound  by  means  of  its  characteristic  spectrum  is  called 
spectrum  nnahj.sis. 

365.  Line,  Band,  and  Continuous  Spectra.  —  The  spectrum  of  a 
gas  or  luminous  vapor  generally  shows  a  set  of  characteristic  lines, 
such  as  those  which  have  been  described.  It  is  then  called  a  line 
spectrum.  In  many  cases  it  shows  also  sets  of  bands  of  light,  which 
appear  continuous  with  small  dispersion,  but  which  higher  disper- 
sion often  resolves  into  very  many  fine  lines.  Such  a  spectrum  is 
called  a  ba7td  or  a  channeled  spectrum. 

In  some  cases  in  which  the  spectrum  of  a  gas  has  been  observed 
as  the  pressure  upon  the  gas  is  increased,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
lines,  which  at  first  are  sharp  and  narrow,  gradually  broaden  out 
into  bands,  and  as  the  pressure  is  still  further  increased,  these  bands 
overlap,  until  the  spectrum  becomes  continuous. 

The  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  liquid  or  solicT  is  genera 
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continuous,  showing  no  abrupt  differences  of  intensity,  and  exhibit- 
ing every  gradation  of  color  from  the  extreme  red  to  the  extreme 
violet. 

366.  Fraunhofer's  Lines.  —  When  a  pure  spectrum  is  formed 
with  sunlight,  it  is  foimd  to  be  crossed  by  a  great  number  of  dark 
lines.  Some  of  the  most  intense  of  these  lines  were  observed  by 
WoUaston  (1802),  and  they  were  more  accurately  studied  by  Fraun- 
hofer  (1814).  The  tight  from  an  incandescent  body  does  not  show 
these  lines. 

It  was  noticed  by  several  observers  that  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  Fraunkofer  lines,  in  the  yellow  light  of  the  solar 
apectruni,  coincided  in  position  with  the  yellow  line  of  the  spectrum 
of  sodium.  This  coincidence  was  verified  by  the  exact  observa- 
tions of  Kirchhoff,  who  was  working  with  Bunsen  on  the  develop- 
ment of  spectrum  analysis.  Kirchhoff  suspected  that  the  dark  line 
in  the  solar  spectrum  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  light,  coming  from 
the  central  part  of  the  sun,  by  the  vapor  of  sodium  in  its  outer 
atmosphere.  To  show  that  this  may  be  the  case,  he  observed  the 
spectrum  of  the  white  light  coming  from  incandescent  lime,  heated 
-  by  the  oxj'hydrogen  flame,  when  a  flame  containing  sodium  vapor 
Iwas  placed  in  front  of  the  slit.  Ho  found,  with  those  conditions, 
that  a  dark  line  appeared  in  the  spectrum,  coinciding  in  position 
with  the  bright  yellow  line  which  the  sodium  vapor  itself  would 
have  given.  He  explained  the  production  of  this  dark  line  by  the 
aid  of  the  principle  of  resonance.  From  the  fact  that  sodium  vapor 
emits  light  of  a  certain  period,  as  shown  by  its  giving  rise  to  the 
characteristic  yellow  line  of  its  spectrum,  it  is  evident  that  those 
elements  of  sodium  vapor  which  emit  light  execute  vibrations  of 
that  period.  Now,  if  light  of  all  periods  of  vibration  falls  upon  the 
sodium  vapor,  those  vibrations  which  are  not  similar  to  the  natural 
vibrations  of  the  sodium  will  pass  on  without  disturbing  it,  but 
those  vibrations  which  have  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  sodium 
will  increase  its  natural  vibration  by  giving  to  it  impulses  properly 
timed,  and  so  will  themselves  be  diminished  in  intensity,  or  ab- 
sorbed. The  dark  line  which  is  thus  cast  in  the  spectrum  is  not 
black,  but  simply  not  so  intensely  illuminated  as  the  regions  on 
either  side  of  it. 

A  eomparisiin  of  the  Fraunhofor  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  with 
the  spectra  of  the  various  elements  led  to  the  di.scc^•ery  of  many 
coincidences  similar  to  that  described  in  the  case  of  sodium.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  that  of  iron,  for  example,  these  coincidences  extend  - 
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to  hundreds  of  lines.     In  every  case  in  which  such  coincidences  can 
be  proved,  we  infer  the  presence  of  the  particular  element  giving , 
the  spectrum  in  the  outer  atmosphere  of  the  sun. 

In  Fig.  218  are  represented  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
Fraunhofer  lines.     These  are  to  be  thought  of  as  black  lines  ap- 
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pearing  on  a  colored  ground.  Below  the  diagram  are  indicated 
the  elements  in  the  spectra  of  which  bright  lines  appear  which 
coincide  in  position  with  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

367.  Absorption  Spectra.  —  When  a  colored  transparent  body 
is  placed  in  the  path  of  a  beam  which  forms  a  spectrum,  there  often 
appear  particular  portions  of  the  spectrum  in  which  the  light  is  less 
intense  than  it  was  before.  These  darker  regions  are  called  absorp- 
tion bajids.  They  are  characteristic  of  the  particular  substance 
which  intercepts  the  light,  and  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  analysis. 

368.  Kirchhoff's  Law.  —  Kirchhoff  found  by  a  general  theoretical 
investigation  that  the  absorption  of  yellow  light  l\v  sodium  vapor 
is  an  example  of  a  perfectly  general  law,  that  any  body  will  absorb 
those  waves  of  light  which  it  will  itself  emit  when  self-luminous. 
When  the  emission  of  the  radiation  is  due  simply  to  elevation  of 
temperature,  the  ratio  between  the  emissive  power  and  the  absorp- 
tive power  is  the  same  for  all  substances  at  the  same  temperature. 
Those  bodies  which  absorb  all  colors  also  emit  all  colors  when  they 
become  self-luminous.  Those  bodies  which  absorb  only  particular 
colors  emit  only  those  particular  colors. 

369.  Color  of  Bodies.  —  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  color  of  bodies.  All  bodies  which  are  not  self- 
luminous  are  seen  by  means  of  the  light  reflected  by  them,  coming 
from  the  sun,  or  from  some  other  self-luminous  source.  Very  many 
bodies  show  the  same  color  when  examined  by  transmitted  light  as 
when  examined  by  reflected  light.  To  exiilain  their  color,  we  sup- 
pose that  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  white  light  which  falls 
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upon  them  are  absorbed,  and  that  tho  light  which  is  reflected  to  the 
eye,  and  by  which  the  body  is  seen,  has  penetrated  suflBciently 
Mrithin  the  body  to  allow  this  absorption  to  deprive  it  of  those  con- 
stituents. We  therefore  sec  it  really  by  light  which  has  traversed 
enough  of  the  body  for  absorption  to  have  its  full  effect. 

There  are  many  other  bodies,  however,  for  which  the  color  in  the 
transmitted  light  is  different  from  that  in  the  reflected  light.  With 
them  the  reflection  seems  to  occur  at  the  surface.  It  is  found  in 
every  such  case  that  absorption  bands  appear  in  the  transmitted 
light,  and  that  the  hght  which  is  reflected  is  exactly  that  which  is 
wanting  in  the  transmitted  beam.  These  bodies  show  also  another 
peculiarity,  which  was  discovered  by  Le  Roux  (1862)  in  iodine 
vapor  and  by  Christiansen  (1870)  in  fuchsine,  and  which  was  fully 
studied  by  Kundt.  This  peculiarity  is  called  anomalous  dispersion. 
In  very  many  cases  the  spectrum  formed  by  a  prism  of  a  particular 
substance,  such  as  glass,  for  example,  has  the  colors  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  wave  lengths.  A  dispersion  of  this  sort  is  supposed 
to  be  according  to  law,  and  any  deviation  from  it  is  anomalous. 
When  light  is  sent  through  a  prism  of  the  substance  showing  anoma- 
lous dispersion,  the  order  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  is  not  the 
order  of  the  wave  lengths.  It  was  found  by  Kundt  to  l)e  a  general 
law  that  the  colors  which  are  displaced  from  their  position  in  the 
ordinary  spectrum  are  those  which  lie  on  either  side  of  an  absorp- 
tion band.  The  color  whose  wave  length  is  longer  is  displaced 
toward  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  that  whose  wave  length 
is  shorter,  toward  the  red  end. 

All  these  peculiarities  of  substances  which  show  surface  color  and 
anomalous  dispersion  can  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  ele- 
ments of  their  structure  which  can  emit  light  have  vibrations  of  their 
own  of  the  same  period  as  the  light  which  the  substance  absorbs. 

370.  Stefan's  Law.  —  The  radiation  from  the  bulb  of  a  thermom- 
eter was  investigated  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  and  was  found  to  increase 
with  the  temperature.  Stefan,  by  a  more  careful  examination  of 
the  results,  was  able  to  state  them  in  the  law  that  the  radiation 
was  proportional  to  the  difference  of  the  fourth  powers  of  the 
absolute  temperatures  of  the  thermometer  and  of  the  enclosing 
wall.  Since  by  Prevost's  law  of  exchanges  (§  254)  each  of  these 
bodies  should  be  supposed  to  be  radiating  to  the  other  according 
to  the  same  law,  Stefan's  law  may  also  be  stated  by  saying  that  the 
radiation  from  a  body  is  proportional  to  the  fourth  jjower  of  its 
absolute  temperature.  ^^ 
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The  many  departures  from  this  law  which  have  been  found  by 
more  extended  observations  are  generally  believed  to  depend  upoi 
the  character  of  the  radiating  surface.     The  law  is  believed 
hold  accurately  for  a  black  body,  that  is,  for  a  body  which  com 
pletely  absorbs  all  the  radiation  of  every  wave  length  which  falls 
upon  it.     In  fact,  a  more  satisfactory  definition  of  a  black  body 
would  perhaps  1m'  that  it  is  a  body  which  conforms  at  all  tem- 
peratures to  Stefan's  law. 

371.   The  Extent  of  the  Spectrum.  —  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Hersch( 
(1800)  examined  the  heating  effect  produced  by  the  different  parts 
of  the  spectrum  by  placing  a  thermometer  in  it,  and  found  that 
as  the  bull)  of  the  thermometer  was  moved  down  toward  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrym  the;  heating  eflTect  became  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced, and  that  a  still  greater  heating  effect  appeared  when  the^^ 
bulb  was  placed  in  the  region  just  beyond  the  red  end  of  the  speo^H 
trum.     He  conchided  that  rays  exist  of  longer  wave  length  than 
the  red  rays.     When  the  action  of  light  on  salts  of  silver  was  dis- 
covered, on  which  photographic  processes  depend,  it  was  found  that 
the  most  active  region  in  tliis  respect  lay  out.side  the  violet  end 
of  the  spectrum.     The  invisible  rays  which  produced  the  heating  ^^ 
effect  were  at  first  called  heat  rays,  and  those  which  produced  thfl^f 
chemical  effect,  actinic  rays;  but  it  is  easily  seen  that  there  is  no^^ 
reason  for  considering  them  to  be  essentially  different  from  the, 
visible  rays.     Accordingly  it  has  been  found  that  all  these  raya 
without  exception,  produce  a  heating  effect,  and  the  chemical  effect' 
has  been  caused  by  so  many  of  them  that  the  conclusion  is  fully ^1 
warranted  that  the  rays  from  a  luminous  body,  or  from  any  body^^f 
are  of  the  same  nature,  an<i  differ  only  in  the  lengths  of  the  waves  ^^ 
whose  direction  of  transinissiun  they  ijidicate.     The  examination, 
of  the  radiation  from  incandescent  vapors  shows  that  many  spectra 
lines  are  emitted  by  them  which  lie  in  the  invisible  parts  of  the' 
spectrum.     And  similarly,  multitudes  of  Fraunhofer  lines  are  de-_ 
tected  in  the  invisible  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  shortest  waves  in  the  extreme  violet  are  about  0.0004  milli-' 
meters  long;  the  longest  in  the  extreme  red,  about  0.0007  milli- 
meters long.     Photographic  methods  have  detected  waves  0.0001 
millimeters  long,  and  observations  of  the  heating  effect  have  detectedj 
waves  0.10  millimeters  long. 

37a.   Spectral  Series.  —  Balmer  showed  that  the  spectral  lineaf 
of  hydrogen  are  so  disposed  that  their  wave  lengths,  or  the  number 
of  vibrations  corresponding,  can  be  calculated  by  the  aid  of  a  general 
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formula.  In  applying  this  formula  each  spectral  line  is  assigned 
one  of  the  natural  numbers,  according  to  its  position  in  the  hydro- 
gen spectrum,  beginning  with  3,  assigned  to  the  tine  corresponding 
to  the  longest  wave  length,  and  the  insertion  in  the  formula  of  the 
number  assigned  to  the  line  leads  to  the  number  of  vibrations 
corresponding  to  the  line.  Similar  series,  calculable  by  similar 
though  more  complicated  formulas,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
spectra  of  many  other  elemenLs. 

373.  Distribution  of  Energy  in  the  Spectrum.  —  The  heating 
effect  of  a  limited  part  of  the  spectrum  has  been  studied  by  Langley 
and  others  with  an  instrument  invented  by  Langley,  and  known  as 
the  bolometer.  It  is  simply  a  narrow  and  thin  strip  of  blackened 
iron  or  platinum,  which  is  so  cormected  in  an  electric  circuit  that 
its  resistance  can  be  measured.  If  the  strip  absorbs  heat,  its  re- 
sistance increases,  and  the  change  in  the  resistance  will  determine 
its  change  of  temperature,  and  so  the  heat  absorbed  by  it. 

With  this  instrument  the  heating  effect  of  dilTerent  parts  of  the 
spectrum  of  a  black  body  has  been  thoroughly  e.xamined.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  energy  E  emitted  with  light  of  any  wave  length 
X  depends  upon  the  wave  length  and  upon  the  absolute  temperature 
T  of  the  source  of  the  light  in  a  way  which  has  been  expressed  by 
Planck  in  the  formula 

cX-* 


£?  = 


In  this  formula  c  is  a  constant  to  be  found  by  experiment,  and  e  is 
the  base  of  the  natural  logarithms. 

The  wave  length  which  corresponds  to  the  maximum  emission 
of  energy  is  shorter  as  the  temperature  ri.ses.  In  the  light  from 
the  sun  the  maximum  energy  is  emitted  with  waves  whose  length 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  longest  waves  which  give  visible  red. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Wien  that  the  wave  length  X»,  corresponding 
to  the  maximum  emission  of  energy,  and  the  t.emperature  of  a 
radiating  black  l>ody  are  connected  by  the  simple  law 

\mT  =  A,  &  constant, 

and  that  the  energy  Em  at  the  maximum  is  connected  with  the 
temperature  by  the  law 

EmT~*=  B,  a  constant. 

374.  Fluorescence.  —  Certain  substances,  such  as  flu" 
solutions  of  ublurophyll  or  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  when 
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as  to  receive  a  narrow  Iwam  of  light,  become  self-luminous  m  a 
peculiar  way.  The  hght  emitted  by  them  seems  to  originate  in 
the  path  of  the  beam,  and  has  a  characteristic  color  and  spectrum, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  substance.  The  phenomenon  is 
known  sls  fluorescence.  According  to  Stokes  the  wave  length  of  the 
emitted  light  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  light  which  excites  it.  I 

By  rapidly  cutting  off  and  renewing  the  incident  beam,  it  baa 
been  shown  that  the  emitted  light  persists,  though  often  only  for 
a  short  time,  after  the  incident  beam  is  cut  off.  Fluorescence  is 
therefore  apparently  not  distinct  from  phosphorescence,  that  is,  from 
the  phenomenon  of  persistent  luminescence  excited  by  expos 
light  in  certain  substances,  such  as  sulphide  of  calcium. 

Lenard  and  Klatt  have  shown  that  the  phosphorescence  exhibr 
by  sulphide  of  calcium  and  other  similar  substances  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  traces  of  metallic  impurities.  Lenard  explains  pho»- 
phorescence  and  fluorescence  also  as  due  to  vibrations  set  up  within 
the  atoms  emitting  the  light  by  the  return  into  them  of  electrons 
which  have  been  ejected  from  them  under  the  action  of  the  incident 
light. 

375.  Zeeman  Effect.  —  It  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Zee- 
man  that  the  vibrations  of  a  vapor  which  emits  light  are  peculiarly 
modified  if  they  are  executed  in  a  magnetic  field.  We  need  not 
describe  this  modification  further  than  to  say  that  a  single  spectral 
line  which  the  vapor  would  ordinarily  emit  is  di^'ided,  when  the 
vapor  is  in  a  magnetic  field,  into  two  or  more  lines,  and  that  the 
light  in  these  lines  is  differently  polarized. 

We  are  not  able  to  explain  the  Zeeman  effect,  or  indeed  to  give 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  hj'potheses  upon  which  our  whole 
theory  of  light  has  been  based,  by  any  purely  mechanical  theory  of 
the  ether  and  qf  the  nature  of  light.  It  is  now  quite  certain  that 
what  we  have  called  the  vibrations  of  light  are  periodic  electric 
disturbances  in  the  ether,  and  that  the  various  modifications  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  material  bodies  are  due  to  the  electric  rela- 
tions of  those  bodies.  We  shall  discuss  the  electromagnetic  theory 
of  light  in  connection  with  our  study  of  electricity. 

376.  Effect  on  the  Velocity  of  Light  of  the  Motion  of  Bodies.  — 
When  the  wave  theorj*  of  light  was  first  studied  by  Fresnel  and 
Arago,  the  question  of  the  aberration  of  light  had  to  be  considered 
(§  333).  Arago  perceived  that,  on  the  accepted  explanation  of 
aberration,  the  aberration  of  a  star  ought  to  be  different  from  that 
ordinarily  obtained  for  it,  if  the  tube  of  the  telescope  by  which  it 
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was  observed  was  filled  with  water.  Observation  showed,  however, 
that  the  aberration  was  the  same  when  thus  determined  as  it  had 
previously  been  found  to  be.  It  was  shown  by  Fresnel  that  this 
result  could  be  explained  if  the  velocity  of  light  was  supposed  to 
be  afifected  by  the  velocity  of  the  body  through  which  it  was  pass- 
ing, according  to  a  certain  law.  In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis, 
Fizeau  observed  the  change  produced  in  the  velocity  of  light  by 
sending  it  through  a  stream  of  water.  The  results  of  his  observa- 
tions, which  have  since  been  confirmed  by  Michelson  and  Morley, 
were  in  agreement  with  Fresnel's  formula. 

These  observations  are  (X)nsi3tent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the 
ether  is  at  rest,  and  does  not  share  in  the  motion  of  bodies  moving 
through  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Michelson  and  Morley,  by  the 
use  of  the  interferometer,  compared  the  velocity  of  light  in  the 
direction  of  the  earth's  motion  with  that  of  light  perpendicular  to 
the  earth's  motion,  and  found  that  they  could  not  detect  any  differ- 
ence, such  as  would  be  expected  if  the  ether  is  at  rest.  This  result 
is  at  variance  with  most  of  the  other  facts  known  bearing  on  the 
subject,  and  while  it  is  accepted  as  certain,  the  conclusion  that  the 
ether  moves  with  the  earth  is  not  generally  drawn. 

The  question  of  the  action  of  moving  matter  upon  the  ether,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  the  motion  of  matter  affects  the  progress  of 
light  through  it,  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

MAGNETISM 

377.  The  Lodestone.  —  From  the  earliest  antiquity  it  has  been 
known  that  certain  minerals  exist  which  show  a  pecuUar  attraction 
for  iron.  Pieces  of  these  substances  are  called  magnets  or  lode- 
stones.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  pieces  of  iron  or  steel  artificially 
prepared,  and  possessing  this  same  property,  are  also  called  magnets, 
it  may  be  best  always  to  designate  these  natural  magnets  as  lode- 
stones.    They  contain  principally  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

The  attractive  power  of  the  lodestone  for  iron  is  shown  more 
strongly  at  some  parts  of  it  than  at  others.  By  careful  selection, 
lodestones  may  be  found  in  which  the  regions  of  strongest  attrac- 
tion are  two  in  number,  but  none  are  ever  found  with  only  one 
such  region. 

It  was  found  by  the  early  observers  that  when  a  small  piece  of 
iron,  such  as  an  iron  finger  ring,  was  attracted  by  the  lodestone, 
it  also  acquired  the  proi>erty  of  attracting  iron.  The  iron  thus 
attracted  by  it  acquired  in  its  turn  the  same  property  of  attraction. 
The  attractive  force  developed  in  each  successive  piece  of  iron 
decreased  in  intensity  as  the  iron  was  further  removed  from  the 
original  lodestone.  These  pieces  of  iron  are  said  to  be  magnetized 
by  induction.  Later  observations  showed  that  iron  can  be  mag- 
netized by  induction  when  it  is  brought  near  the  lodestone,  or  near 
another  magnet,  without  being  in  contact  with  it. 

When  a  lodestone  exhibiting  two  centers  of  attraction  was  placed 
in  a  light  vessel  and  floated  on  the  surface  of  water,  it  always 
turned  about  so  that  one  of  the  two  centers  pointeil  toward  the 
north  and  the  other  toward  the  south.  This  projierty  of  assuming 
a  definite  direction  is  generaBy  better  exhibited  by  artificial  mag- 
nets, in  which  the  two  centers  of  attraction  are  more  precisely 
developed,  than  it  is  by  the  lodestone. 
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The  compass  is  a  magnet  so  arranged  that  it  can  turn  freely  in 
a  horizontal  plane  and  indicate  by  the  direction  in  which  it  points^J 
the  north  and  south  line.  ^M 

378.  Gilbert's  Study  of  Magnets.  —  The  first  scientific  study  of 
magnets  was  made  by  Gilbert  (1600).  He  found  that  when  the 
ends  of  two  lodcstones  of  the  sihiptest  type  were  brought  near 
each  other,  they  were  attracted  to  each  other  if  one  of  them  was 
an  end  which  would  point  toward  the  north  and  the  other  an  end 
which  would  point  toward  the  south.  If  ends  which  would  point 
toward  the  north,  or  ends  which  would  point  toward  the  south, 
were  brought  near  each  other,  they  repelled  each  other.  Gilbert 
called  these  ends,  at  which  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
were  most  strongly  exhibited,  poles,  the  one  which  pointed  toward 
the  north  being  called  the  north  pole,  the  other  the  south  pole. 
We  may  express  Gilbert's  discovery  by  saying  that  a  north  pole 
of  a  magnet  will  attract  a  south  pole  of  another  magnet,  and  that 
the  north  poles  or  the  south  poles  of  two  magnets  will  repel  each 
other. 

Gilbert  conceived  of  the  magnetic  condition  of  a  lodestone,  or 
of  any  magnet,  as  due  to  some  sort  of  arrangement  throughout 
its  whole  body.  The  experiment  by  which  he  was  led  to  this  cott 
elusion  consisted  in  cutting  a  lodestone  exhibiting  two  poles  into 
two  parts,  by  a  section  across  the  lines  joining  the  poles  (Fig.  219). 

When  the  two  parts  thus  made  were  se 
arated  and  examined,  it  was  found  that 
the  poles  which  they  originally  possessed 
had  not  been  altered,  but  that  two  ne 
poles  had   been   developed,  one  in  each 
piece,  of  a  sort  different  from  that  already  in  it.     Each  piece  waa 
therefore  a  complete  magnet,  having  north  and  south  poles.     When! 
the  newly  made  north  and  south  poles  were  brought  near  each 
other,  they  attracted  each  other,  and  when  the  two  pieces  were 
allowed  to  meet,  the  new  poles  disappeared,  and  only  the  original 
poles  remained.     It  has  been  shown  that  whenever  a  piece  of  any 
size  is  cut  off  from  a  magnet,  it  is  always  itself  a  complete  magnet, 
and  it  is  inferred  that  if  the  molecules  of  a  magnet  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  each  of  them  would  be  a  complete  magnet 
37g.   Artificial   Magnets.  —  As   has   already    been    described,    a 
piece  of  iron  may  be  made  a  magnet  by  bringing  it  near  a  lodestone. 
If  it  i.s  removed  from  the  lodestone  and  tested,  it  may  remain  a 
magnet  still,  but  the  slightest  disturbance  of  it,   by  striking  or 
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jarring  it,  will  cause  it  to  lose  its  magnetic  condition.  If  the  iron 
is  in  the  form  of  steel,  however,  it  will  retain  the  magnetic  condition 
induced  in  it  by  the  lodestone  to  a  very  great  degree.  A  piece  of 
steel  thus  prepared  is  called  an  artificial  nmgnet.  Since  its  mag- 
netic condition  is  retained  by  it  indefinitely,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  is  also  called  a  permanent  magnet.  It  is  with  such  steel 
magnets  that  we  can  most  easily  carry  out  the  exjjerimenta  which 
Gilbert  described  as  carried  out  by  him  with  the  lodestone. 

380.  Magnetization  by  Induction.  —  To  study  magnetization  by 
induction  we  present  one  end  of  a  soft  iron  rod  to  the  north  pole  of 
a  permanent  magnet,  and  examine  the  magnetic  condition  of  the 
rod  (Fig.  220).  It  is  found  that  the  rod  is  magnetized  in  such  a 
way  that  the  end  near  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  is  a  south  pole, 
and  the  other  end  is  a  north  pole.  If  one  end  of  the  rod  is  pre- 
sented to  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet,  that  end  becomes  a  north 
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pole,  and  the  more  distant  end  a  south  pole.  A  similar  result  is 
obtained  if  one  end  of  a  row  of  short  iron  rods  is  presented  to  the 
pole  of  the  magnet  (Fig.  221).  Each  of  the  rods  then  becomes  a 
magnet,  with  a  pole  different  from  that  of  the  inducing  magnet  in 
the  end  nearer  it,  and  a  pole  like  that  of  the  inducing  magnet  in  the 
more  distant  end. 

We  shall  subsequently  describe  the  region  around  a  magnet,  in  which  magnetic 
foree  o&n  be  perceived  by  the  aid  of  another  magnet,  as  a  magnetic  field,  and 
we  shall  then  describe  magnetic  induction  in  a  somewhat  more  general  way. 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  a  magnetic  pole  will  induce  a  pole  un> 
like  it«elf  in  that  part  of  a  piece  of  iron  which  is  nearest  to  it.  The  attraction 
between  these  two  unlike  poles  draws  the  iron  and  the  magnet  together.  It  was 
this  attraction  which  was  first  ob8er%'ed,  and  which  was  for  a  long  time  supposed 
to  be  the  fundamental  property  of  a  magnet.  It  was  not  until  Gilbert  examined 
the  action  of  one  magnet  on  another,  and  observed  the  magnetiaation  by  induc- 
tion, that  the  true  relations  of  a  magnet  to  iron  could  be  understood. 

381.  Making  Magnets.  —  A  piece  of  steel  may  be  made  a  mag- 
net by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  a  lodestone  or  a  pole  of  another 
magnet.  Various  operations,  by  which  this  contact  is  made  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules,  have  been  devised,  in  order  to  effect  this  mag- 
netization as  uniformly  and  as  powerfully  as  possible.  These 
methods  have  all  been  superseded  by  a  method  which  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  an  electric  current   sets  up  a  maguf 
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around  itself.  The  wire  carrying  the  current  is  wound  into  a  spw 
coil,  and  the  steel  bar  which  is  to  be  magnetized  is  placed  in  the 
axis  of  the  coil.  The  magnets  produced  in  this  way  are  in  every 
way  better  than  those  produced  by  the  older  methods  of  contact. 
If  two  similar  bar  magnets  are  placed  side  by  side  with  their 
like  poles  contiguous,  they  produce  a  magnet  which  is  more  power- 
ful than  either  of  them.  By  larger  combinations  of  magnets,  veryj 
powerful  permanent  magnets  can  be  produced. 

38a.  The  Earth  as  a  Magnet.  —  Attention  has  already  been  \ 
called  to  the  fact  that  a  magnet  which  is  free  to  turn  in  a  horizontal 
plane  will  point  with  one  of  its  ends  toward  the  nortji.  The  vertical 
plane  containing  the  direction  in  which  it  points  at  any  place  is 
called  the  magnetic  meridian  for  that  place.  If  the  magnet  is 
mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis  so  that  it  can  turn  freely  in  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  its  north  pole,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  will 
generally  point  downward,  making  a  certain  angle  with  the  hori- 
aontal  which  is  called  the  magnetic  dip  for  the  place.  In  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  the  north  pole 
points  above  the  horizon.  By 
magnetizing  a  globe  of  iron 
and  examining  the  behavior 
of  smalt  magnets,  suspended 
freely  at  difTerent  points  on  its 
surface,  Gilbert  reproduced  on 
a  small  scale  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  free  magnets  with 
respect  to  the  earth  (Fig.  222). 
He  thus  concluded  that  the 
earth  itself  is  a  magnet,  or  at 
least  has  magnetic  poles  like 
those  of  a  magnet,  the  south  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  toward 
which  the  north  pole  of  the  suspended  magnet  points,  being  situ- 
ated in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

This  conclusion  of  Gilbert's  is  in  general  correct,  but  there  is  still 
much  that  is  not  understood  about  the  magnetic  condition  of  the 
earth.  The  magnetic  meridians  do  not  coincide  with  the  meridians 
of  longitude,  nor  do  the  lines  of  equal  dip  coincide  with  the  parallels 
of  latitude.  The  magnetic  equator,  at  which  there  is  no  dip,  is 
an  irregular  line  crossing  the  geographical  equator  in  two  points. 
The  angle  between  the  magnetic  meridian  and  the  geographical 
meridian  at  any  place  is  called  the  inagnelic  variation  or  decUnalion 
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at  that  place.  This  variation  not  only  differs  in  different  places, 
according  to  no  well-defined  law,  but  it  also  changes  with  lapse  of 
time.  It  never  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  however,  and  appears  after 
many  years  to  go  through  a  cycle  of  values.  The  variation  is  also 
subject  to  a  small  diurnal  change.  The  dip  at  any  place  is  also 
subject  to  similar  changes. 

383.  Law  of  Magnetic  Force.  —  Hitherto  we  have  described  in 
general  terms  the  way  in  which  one  magnet  acts  on  another.  In 
order  to  construct  instruments  for  use  in  magnetic  measurements, 
and  in  order  to  advance  the  theory  of  magnetism,  experiments 
were  carried  out  by  Coulomb  to  determine  the  law  of  the  force 
between  two  magnetic  poles;  that  is,  to  determine  the  way  in  which 
the  force  between  the  poles  depends  on  the  poles  themselves  and 
on  the  distance  between  them.  In  these  experiments  Coulomb 
used  the  instrument  called  the  torsion  balance.  This  instrument 
depends  on  the  use  of  a  twisted  wire  for  measuring  the  couple  by 
which  it  is  twisted,  and  is  similar  in  all  essential  features  to  that 
used  by  Cavendish  in  determining  the  gravitation  constant  (§  146). 

With  this  torsion  balance  Coulomb  proved,  first,  that  the  mag-J 
netic  forces  exerted  upon  the  magnet  by  the  earth  are  always' 
applied  at  the  same  two  points  in  the  magnet,  which  points  are 
the  north  and  south  poles.  The  line  joining  these  points  is  called 
the  magnetic  axis,  and  when  the  magnet  is  free  to  turn,  the  mag- 
netic axis  indicates  the  magnetic  north  and  south  line.  The 
forces  acting  on  these  poles  are  equal,  parallel,  and  oppositely 
directed,  so  that  when  the  magnet  is  not  in  the  magnetic  meridian, 
it  is  acted  on  by  a  couple  which  tends  to  turn  it  into  that  meridian. 
In  observations  of  the  action  of  one  magnet  on  another,  this  couple 
due  to  the  earth  must  be  determined  and  allowed  for.  When 
Coulomb  determined  the  forces  exerted  between  two  magnetic  poles 
at  different  distances  from  each  other,  he  found  that  these  forces 
were  to  each  other  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  respective  dis- 
tances between  the  poles. 

This  conclusion  that  the  force  between  two  magnetic  po\cB  varies  invenely 
with  the  square  of  the  distance  l>etween  them,  was  afterwards  ronfinned  by 
Gauss  in  another  way.  Gauss  assumed  the  law  of  inverse  squares,  and  calcu- 
lated by  means  of  it  the  forces  which  one  magnet  will  exert  upon  another  when 
they  are  placed  in  certain  different  positions  relative  to  each  other.  He  then 
examined  by  experiment  the  actual  forces  exerted  in  these  different  positions, 
and  found  them  to  be  in  u(;cord  with  his  calculations.  From  this  result  he  in- 
ferred the  truth  of  the  law  ui>oq  which  the  calculations  were  based. 
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384.  Strength  of  Pole.  —  Coulomb's  law  of  the  force  between 
two  magnetic  poles  recalls  the  law  of  gravitation,  according  to 
which  the  force  between  two  masses  also  varies  inversely  with  the 
square  of  the  distance.  The  law  of  gravitation,  however,  contains 
another  statement,  namely,  that  the  force  is  proportional  to  the 
interacting  masses.  It  is  plain  that  in  some  way  the  force  between 
two  magnetic  poles  depends  on  what  we  may  call  the  strengths  of 
those  poles,  and  we  must  now  inquire  how  the  strength  of  a  pole 
can  be  measured,  and  how  the  force  between  two  poles  depends 
on  their  strengths. 

In  the  case  of  gravitation,  the  masses  which  attract  each  othe^ 
are  already  measured  in  terms  of  a  unit  mass,  and,  in  establishing 
the  law,  a  direct  proof  was  given  that  the  attraction  between  two 
masses  is  proportional  to  them  both.  In  the  case  of  magnetism, , 
we  have  no  such  independent  standard  of  the  strength  of  a  pole,! 
or  of  what  we  may  call,  by  analogy,  the  quantity  of  magnetism 
at  the  pole.  We  have  no  evidence  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
magnetism.  We  only  know  that  a  piece  of  steel  is  in  a  condition] 
in  which  it  exerts  peculiar  forces  on  other  similar  pieces  of  steel, 
and  we  have  no  way  of  measuring  that  condition  except  by  those, 
forces.  We  ara  therefore  compelled  to  measure  the  strength  of 
pole  by  the  force  which  it  will  exert  on  a  standard  pole  according' 
to  some  assumed  law.  The  law  which  we  assume  is  the  simplest 
possible,  namely,  that  the  strengths  of  different  poles  are  to  eachl 
other  as  the  forces  which  they  will  exert  on  the  same  pole  if  placed 
at  equal  distances  from  it.  When  the  strength  of  pole  is  thus  de- 
fined, the  law  of  magnetic  force  may  be  enlarged  into  the  statement 
that  the  force  between  two  poles  is  proportional  to  the  product  of 
their  strengths  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  them.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  force  between! 
two  poles  depends  on  the  medium  which  surrounds  them,  we 
assume  in  this  definition  that  the  poles  are  in  a  vacuum.  The 
force  measured  in  air  is  not  perceptibly  different  from  that  in| 
vacuum.  By  using  m  and  m'  to  represent  the  strengths  of  the 
two  poles,  and  r  to  represent  the  distance  between  them,  we  may 
express  the  law  relating  the  force  F  to  the  strengths  and  the  dis-] 
tance  by  the  formula  Fxmm'/r^. 

385.  Unit  Magnetic  Pole.  —  Our  definition  of  strength  of  pole 
has  merely  compared  one  pole  with  another.  It  is,  however,  im- 
portant, and  even  necessary  for  magnetic  measurements,  to  adopt  a 
unit  magnetic  pole,  in  terms  of  which  all  other  poles  may  be  meas- 
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ured.  The  way  in  which  such  a  poie  can  be  defined  is  best  seen 
by  examining  the  formula  which  expresses  the  force  between  two 
poles.  By  introducing  a  factor  of  proportion  k  we  may  change 
the  proportion  above  into  the  equation 


F  =  k 


mm 


(123) 


which  expresses  the  force  between  the  two  poles  m  and  m'  when 
the  distance  between  them  is  r.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  similar 
formula  expressing  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  two  masses,  which 
correspond  to  the  two  strengths  of  pole,  are  supposed  to  be  known 
in  terms  of  the  unit  of  mass,  and  the  force  and  the  distance  are 
measured,  so  that  by  the  substitution  of  these  known  quantities 
in  the  formula,  the  constant  k  is  determined  as  the  gravitation 
constant.  In  the  case  of  magnetism,  it  is  conceivable  that  an  arbi- 
trarily chosen  magnetic  pole  might  be  taken  as  a  standard,  and 
other  magnetic  poles  always  expressed  in  terms  of  it.  If  this  were 
done,  the  quantities  in  the  formula  would  all  be  known,  except  the 
factor  k,  and  so  k  would  be  determined  as  the  constant  of  magnetic 
force.  It  is,  however,  practically  impossible  to  construct  a  magnet 
of  such  a  sort  that  its  pole  can  conveniently  be  used  as  a  standard, 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  preserve  it  so  that  the  strength  of 
its  poles  will  not  change  with  use  and  with  lapse  of  time.  We 
therefore  proceed  otherwise  in  determining  the  unit  pole.  Instead 
of  arbitrarily  choosing  a  unit  pole  and  then,  by  observation  of  the 
force  between  two  measured  poles,  determining  the  value  of  the 
factor  of  proportion,  we  arbitrarily  choose  a  value  of  that  factor, 
and  then,  by  observation  of  the  force  between  two  poles,  determine 
their  values,  or  rather  the  value  of  their  product.  To  make  this 
choice  as  simple  as  possible,  we  set  fc  =  1.     We  then  have, 


F  = 
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On  this  assumption,  the  measured  force  between  two  poles,  at  a 
known  distance  apart,  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  product  of 
their  strengths.  If  the  poles  are  alike,  we  may  determine  the 
strength  of  either  one  of  them.  Jn  particular  we  may  define  the 
unit  pole,  or  pole  of  unit  strength,  as  that  pole  which  will  repel 
another  equal  and  similar  pole  at  unit  distance  with  unit  force. 
In  the  c.g.s.  system,  the  unit  magnetic  pole  is  one  which  will  repel 
an  equal  and  similar  pole,  at  the  distance  of  one  centimeter,  with 
the  force  of  one  dyne. 
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386.  Magnetic  Moment.  —  In  the  study  of  the  action  ofa 
magnet,  we  generally  find  that  the  formula  obtained  contains  the 
product  of  the  strength  of  pole  of  the  magnet  and  the  distance 
between  its  poles.  This  product  is  called  the  magnetic  moment  of 
the  magnet.  It  is  constant  so  long  as  the  magnetic  condition 
of  the  magnet  is  unaltered,  and  is  a  characteristic  of  the  magnet.. 
Two  magnets  whose  moments  are  equal  are  in  most  respects  equiva- 
lent as  regards  their  effects  in  the  region  around  them. 

387.  Magnetic  Field.  —  When  a  small  magnet  is  brought  near 
another  magnet,  it  will  be  acted  on  by  magnetic  forces,  and  will 
indicate  this  action  by  assuming  some  definite  position.  If  we 
imagine  it  possible  to  isolate  one  of  the  poles  of  this  magnet  and 
use  it  to  tost  the  field,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  we 
examine  the  force  exerted  on  one  pole  of  the  magnet,  we  shall  find 
that,  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  acted  on  by  a  force  of  definite 
amount  and  direction.  By  using  such  an  isolated  pole,  the  forces 
in  the  region  around  a  magnet,  or  around  any  combination  of 
magnets,  can  be  mapped  out  with  their  magnitudes  and  directions. 
Such  a  region,  in  which  a  magnetic  pole  will  be  acted  on  by  mag- 
netic force,  is  called  a  magnetic  field. 

The  existence  of  a  magnetic  field  may  often  be  detected  when 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  magnet  to  which  the  field 
can  be  assigned.  Thus  there  is  a  magnetic  field  around  a  wire 
carrying  an  electric  current.  The  earth  also  carries  with  it  a 
magnetic  field  which  is  not  certainly  due  to  the  presence  of  mag- 
netized iron  within  the  earth. 

388.  Magnetic  Intensity  or  Strength  of  Field.  —  If  the  magnet 
with  which  we  examine  a  magnetic  field  is  one  whose  ])oles  are  of 
unit  strength,  the  force  which  is  exerted  on  its  north  pole  at  any 
point  in  the  field  is  called  the  magnetic  intensity,  or  the  strength 
of  the  magnetic  field,  or  simply  the  magnetic  force  at  that  point. 
We  designate  the  intensity  by  //.  The  iorce  exerted  on  any  other 
pole  of  strength  m  at  the  same  point  is  given  by  F  =  mH. 

The  field  of  unit  intensity  is  one  in  which  the  unit  pole  is  acted 
on  by  unit  force.  In  the  c.g.s.  system  the  field  of  unit  intensity 
is  one  in  which  the  unit  pole  is  acted  on  by  a  force  of  one  dyne. 
The  intensity,  from  its  definition,  is  plainly  a  vector,  and  may  be 
resolved  into  components,  or  two  inten.sities  may  be  compounded 
to  find  a  resultant,  by  the  parallelogram  law. 

389.  Magnetic  Field  of  the  Earth.  —  A  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  magnetic  field  of  the  earth, 
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partly  for  scientific  reasons,  but  mainly  on  account  of  its  great 
importance  in  navigation  and  surveying.  The  elt-ments  of  the 
magnetic  field  which  are  examined  by  experiment  are  the  variation 
or  declination,  the  dip,  and  the  horizontal  intensity,  that  is,  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  strength  of  field. 

The  dtdination  is  determined  simply  by  observing  the  angle  be- 
tween the  geographical  meridian  and  the  axis  of  a  magnet  sus- 
pended so  as  to  turn  freely  in  a  horizontal  plane.  Similarly  the 
dip  is  determined  by  observing  the  angle  between  a  horizontal  plane 
and  the  axis  of  a  magnet  suspended  so  as  to  swing  freely  in  the 
vertical  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 

The  horizontal  intensity  may  be  determined  either  relatively  or 
absolutely. 

If  a  small  magnet  is  suspended  so  that  it  can  swing  freely  in  the 
horizontal  plane,  and  is  then  turned  out  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  it 
will  be  acted  on  by  a  couple  tending  to  brmg  it  into  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian. For  a  swing  of  only  a  few  degrees,  the  moment  of  this  couple 
is  proportional  to  the  angular  deviation  from  the  magnetic  meridian. 
The  magnet  therefore  executes  oscillations  which  are  similar  to 
those  of  a  pendulum,  and  the  time  of  oscillation  is  expressed  by  a 
formula  like  the  pendulum  formula,  in  which,  however,  the  moving 
force  is  not  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  is  due  to  the  forces  exerted 
by  the  field  upon  the  pole^  of  the  magnet.  The  observations  en- 
able us  to  determine  the  product  of  the  magnetic  moment  of  the 
magnet  and  the  horizontal  intensity;  and  if  the  magnet  can  be 
protected  from  alteration,  so  that  its  magnetic  moment  remains 
constant,  observations  made  at  different  places  on  the  earth  enable 
us  to  compare  the  horizontal  intensities  at  those  places. 

The  value  of  such  determinations  as  these  depends  on  the  con- 
stancy of  the  magnet  with  which  they  are  made.  By  using  the 
same  magnet  to  deflect  another  one  from  the  magnetic  meridian, 
the  ratio  of  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  magnet  to  the  horizontal 
intensity  can  be  determined,  and  by  a  combination  of  this  relation 
with  the  one  obtained  from  the  former  experiments,  a  measure  of 
the  horizontal  intensity  can  be  obtained  in  absolute  units,  and 
independent  of  the  particular  magnet  with  which  the  experiments 
are  made. 

It  is  found  that  the  horizontal  intensity,  like  the  variation  and 
the  dip,  undergoes  both  secular  and  daily  changes.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  amount  of  study  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  earth's 
magnetism,  no  satisfactory  theory  of  its  origin  has  yet  been  givep   ■ 
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EXAMPLES,  ZX 

To  find  the  magndie  inlentUy  al  a  point  on  the  axit  of  a  short  bar  magnet. 

Using  I  to  represent  half  the  length  of  the  ^ 

— I ;^  magnet,  and  o  to  represent  the  distance  from 

the  center  of  the  magnet  to  the  point,  we  have  j 
(Fig.  223)  the  intensity  F  given  by 

m((a+/)'-(o-0«) 


N 


Fitm, 


(o-O*     (a+/)«' 


or   F 


(a*-py 


If  we  drop  all  terms  as  negligibly  small  which  contain  I*,  or 
of  /,  we  obtain  F  =  4»ni/a*.  Now  2m/  =  M,  the  magnetic  mo- 
ment of  the  magnet,  so  that  we  have  finally  F  =  2.V/a*.  This 
force  is  directed  along  the  axis  and  away  from  the  magnet  or 
toward  it  according  as  the  point  A  is  nearer  the  north  or  the 
south  pole. 

2.  To  find  the  magnetic  intentity  at  a  point  in  the  eguatorial 
plane  of  a  short  bar  magnet. 

The  forces  acting  at  P  (Rg.  224)  are  p^  >  —  p^t  and  may  be 

represented  by  the  equal  lines  PD,  PE  respectively.  The  force 
desired  is  the  resultant  PH-  From  the  construction  PH  :  PD 
=  S.V  :  PN.  Now  S.V  =  2/,  P.V  =  a  approximately,  the  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  magnet  to  the  point  P,  PD  =  mjaf  ^>prox- 
imately,  and  therefore  F=  PH  =  2mi,'o>  =  Af /a*. 

3.  Two  short  bar  magnets  are  placed  at  a  contidenMe  dislancr 
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Fi(.  224. 
apart,  one  of  ' 

them  with  its  axis  in  the  line  joining  their  centers,  the  other  wiih  its  axit  perpendicular 

to  that  Wm.    To  find  the  couples  exerted  on  thete  j 
magnets. 

Magnet  .4  lies  in  the  line  joining  the 
J  centers;  magnet  B  is  perpendicular  to  it  (Fig. 
S  225).  We  shall  investigate  the  approximate 
value  of  the  couple  acting  on  magnet  B. 
The  magnet  B  is  supposed  to  be  so  short  that  the  intensity  due  to  the  magnet 
A  at  the  points  occupied  by  its  poles  will  be  approximately  equal  to  that  at  itfl 
center.  We  use  m'  to  represent  the  strength  of  the  pole  of  the  magnet  B,  I'  ita 
half  length,  and  ao  M'  =  2m'r,  its  magnetic  moment.  The  distance  between  the 
eenten  of  the  magnets  is  represented  by  a.  Then  the  force  on  the  north  pole  of 
B  b  (Elxample  1)  2m'.tf/a'.  That  on  the  south  pole  has  the  same  numerical 
Tahie  and  acts  in  approximately  the  opposite  direction,  both  forces  being  approxi- 
matdy  parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  centers  of  the  magnets.  The  moment 
of  the  couple  acting  to  tuni  the  magnet  B  is  therefore 

4m7'.tf  <i»=2.V.V'/a». 

b.  The  couple  acting  on  the  magnet  .4  is  found  approximately,  if  A  can  be 
eonaidered  so  short  that  the  intensity  due  to  B  is  the  same  at  each  of  its  ends  as 
at  its  center,  by  using  the  result  of  Example  2.  The  force  on  each  of  the  pdes 
€l  A'u  mH'/tf,  and  these  forces  form  a  couple  whose  momoit  is  2mlM  /cf^ 
MM'/cf. 
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4.  To  fijid  the  couple  acting  on  a  magnet  whose  axit  makes  an  angle  with  the 
diTeclion  of  the  magnetic  force  in  a  uniform  field. 

Let  the  angle  made  by  the  axis  with  the  direction  of  the  force  of  the  field  be 
represented  by  0,  and  the  intensity  in  the  field  by  H.  The  force  on  the  north 
pole  of  the  magnet  ia  F=  mH.  That  on  the  south  pole  has  the  same  value  and 
is  oppositely  directed.  The  arm  of  the  couple  (Pig.  226)  is  p  =  22  sin  0,  and  the 
couple  is  therefore  given  hy  Fp  =  2mlH  sin  0  =  MH  sin  4i. 

5.  The  positiong  of  Gauss. 

If  the  line  joining  the  magnets  A  and  B  in  Example  3  a  is  perpendicular  to 
the  magnetic  meridian,  and  if  the  magnet  B  is  pivoted  at  ita  center  so  that  it 
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can  turn  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  couple  due  to  A  will  deflect  it,  and  it  will 

assume  a  position  in  which  it  will  be  in  pquilibrium  between  the  couple  due  to  A 

and  the  opposing  couple  due  to  the  magnetic  field  of  the  earth  (Fig.  227).     We 

use  H  to  represent  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the  earth's  field, 

and  0  to  represent  the  angle  of  deflection  of  B  from  the  magnetic 

meridian.     The  couple  due  to  the  magnet  A  will  hav«?  the  same 

forces  acting  as  in  the  case  considered  in  Example  'in,  but  the  arm 

of  the  couple  will  be  2/' cos*,  so  that  the  couple  will  be  equal 

to  2MM'  cos  */a'.     The  field  of  the  earth  will  set  up  a  couple 

(Example  4)  equal  to  M'H  sin  0.     When  the  magnet  B  is  at  rest 

.  ,       ,      2MM'        ^      .,,.,   .    ^        M      a\      ^ 

we  have  therefore  — ; —  cos  *  -  M  11  an  ♦,  or  -„  —  ^r  tan  ^. 
a  n       £ 

Observations  of  a  and  ^  enable  us  to  determine  the  ratio  M  /H. 
The  magnets  in  this  observation  are  said  to  be  in  the  first  posi- 
tion of  Gauss. 

If  the  line  joining  the  magnets  is  in  the  magnetic  meridian, 
and  if  A  is  pivote<l  at  its  center  so  that  it  can  turn  in  a  hori- 
sontal  plane,  the  ix>uplc  due  to  B  will  deflect  it,  and  it  will 
assume  a  position  in  which  it  will  be  in  equilibrium  between  the 
couple  due  to  B  and  the  couple  due  to  the  magnetic  field  of  the 
earth  (Fig.  228).    Using  the  result  of  Example  3  6,  and  setting 

MM'  M 

these  couples  equal,  we  get      .    coe  ^  »  M'H  sin  ^,  or  -jj  =0*  tan  ^. 

Observations  of  a  and  ^  in  this  mm  enable  us  to  determine  the  ratio  M/H. 
By  comiiariBon  with  the  previous  case  we  sec  that  for  the  same  distance  a  we 
have  Ian  ^«  2  tan  >(>.  The  nmgncts  in  this  position  are  said  to  be  in  the  second 
position  of  Gauss. 

The  formulas  which  give  M/H  from  observations  of  magnet«  in  the  two  poei- 
tions  of  Gauss  were  calculated  on  the  bypotheais  that  the  magnetic  force  due 
to  u  pole  obeys  the  law  of  inverse  squares.     Presuraably  the  magnetic  momeat 
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M  and  the  horizontal  intensity  H  will  remain  constant  during  a  set  of  obsemHi 
tiona,  so  that  if  the  law  of  inverse  squares  is  true  the  relation  obtained  between 
tan  <t>  and  tan  ^  ought  to  be  found  to  hold  by  observation.    The  fact  that  it  does 
bold  is  good  evidence  for  the  validity  of  the  law  of  inverse  squares. 

6.    To  fitid  the  period  of  oscillation  of  a  magnet. 

The  magnet  is  suspended  ao  as  to  turn  freely  about  its  center  in  a  horizontal 
plane.  If  it  is  slightly  deflected  from  the  magnetic  meridian  it  will  o.4ciIlate  to 
and  fro  about  its  position  of  e<)uilibriuni  in  titi'  ntugnelic  meridian.  The  Rioment 
of  couple  which  acts  on  it  when  it  is  deflectoil  tlimugh  the  angle  <>  is  (Example  4) 
MH  sin  0  =  MH^,  if  the  de.flection  is  so  small  that  the  arc  may  be  substituted 
for  its  sine.     The  anguUir  acceleration  o  is  then  given  by  (§  100)  la  =  —MH^. 

As  in  S  105i  we  show  that  the  motion  is  simple  harmonic  of  the  period 


r-2T 
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MH 


By  observationB  of  the  period  of  an  oscillating  mag^iet  of  known  moment  of 
inertia  we  can  determine  the  product  MH. 

7.    To  find  the  horizonJal  inletmUy  of  the  earth's  magnelitm. 

By  observations  of  the  deflection  of  an  auxiliary  magnet  B  by  a  magnet  A 


2 


(An  ^,  and  by  oscillating 


in  the  first,  position  of  Gauss  (Example  5  o)  we  find  -q  = 

the  magnet  A  (Example  6)  we  find  MH  =  -^  .     We  then  find  H  by  eliminating 

M  from  these  equations. 

In  case  we  wish  to  know  the  magnetic  moment  M  we  can  find  it  by  mulring 
similar  observations  and  eliminating  H  from  the  equations. 

The  value  of  H  is  given  in  terms  of  quantities  which  depend  only  on  the  fun- 
damental units  of  mass,  length,  and  time,  and  is  therefore  an  absolute  value. 


390. 


The  Magnetic  Field 
Lines  of  Force.  —  If  the  unit  north  jxile  with  which  a 


magnetic  field  is  tested  is  allowed  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
force  acting  on  it,  it  will  trace  out  a  continuous  curve.  This  curve 
is  called  a  line  of  force.  It  is  manifestly  such  a  line  that  the  tan- 
gent to  it  at  any  point  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  force  at  that  point. 

These  lines  of  force  in  magnetic  fields  due  to  magnets  begin  on 
north  poles  and  end  on  south  poles.  Faraday  exhibited  them  by 
laying  a  sheet  of  stiff  paper  over  a  magnet  and  sprinkling  iron 
filings  on  it.  The  filings  are  magnetized  by  induction  so  as  to 
form  little  magnets,  with  their  axes  in  the  direction  of  the  magne- 
tizing force,  and  so  they  are  attracted  to  one  another,  and  gather 
in  rows  or  lines,  which  mark  out  the  lines  of  force. 

391.  Magnetic  Potential.  —  If  a  unit  north  pole  is  moved  from 
one  point  in  a  magnetic  field  to  another,  there  will  generally  be 
work  done  on  it  by  the  forces  of  the  field.  To  obtain  an  expression 
for  the  work  that  will  be  dune  during  the  motion,  we  consider  the 
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elementary  case  in  which  the  field  is  that  aet  up  by  a  single  north 
pole  of  strength  m.  The  force  which  is  exerted  on  tGe  unit  pole, 
when  its  distance  from  the  central  pole  is  r,  is  m/r'  and  is  directed 
away  from  the  center.  If  the  unit  pole  moves  to  a  point  at  the 
distance  i  from  the  center,  it  may  be  showTi  by  a  method  precisely 
like  that  used  in  Examples,  XI,  6,  for  the  analogous  case  of  gravi- 
tational force,  that  the  work  done  on  the  pole  by  the  force  in  the 
field  during  the  motion  is  measured  by 


m 
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It  is  independent  of  the  particular  path  pursued  by  the  moving 
pole,  and  depends  only  upon  the  initial  and  final  distances  of  the 
pole  from  the  center  of  force.  If  the  field  is  due  to  two  or  more 
central  poles,  the  work  done  will  be  given  by 

mA )  +  mi( )  +  w,{ )  +  etc., 

\r\     Xil  \rj     xtl  Vr,     xj 

in  which  the  terms  relate  to  the  different  poles  which  together  set 
up  the  field.  Plainly  the  different  values  of  the  distances  r  and  x 
depend  upon  the  initial  and  final  (K>sitions  of  the  moving  pole, 
and  do  not  depend  upon  the  path  which  it  pursues  during  the 
motion,  so  that  we  may  say  for  this  general  case  that  the  work 
done  during  the  motion  is  independent  of  the  path,  and  depends 
only  upon  the  initial  and  final  positions  of  the  unit  pole. 

The  moving  pole  will  not  pass  beyond  the  range  of  the  force 
which  acts  on  it  until  it  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  all  the  poles 
which  set  up  the  field.     The  work  that  must  be  done  on  it  to  move 


it  to  an  infinite  distance  is  given  by  — +  — H — ^-|-etc. 

T\  Tj  Ti 
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The  quantity  Zm/r  evidently  depends  upon  the  strengths  and 
the  distribution  of  the  poles  which  set  up  thp  field  and  is  a  function 
of  the  position  of  the  point  determined  by  the  values  of  r.  It  is 
called  the  potential  of  that  point,  and  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  V. 

If  we  designate  the  potential  at  the  point  determined  by  the 
values  of  r  by  l',,  and  at  the  point  determined  by  the  values  of 
X  by  V„  we  may  represent  the  work  done  on  the  unit  pole  as  it 
I  from  the  one  point  to  the  other  by  V,  —  T',.  We  call  V,  —  V, 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  points,  and  may  say 
that  the  difference  of  potential  between  two  points  in  a  field  of 
magnetic  force  is  measured  by  the  work  done  on  a  unit  pole  by 
the  forces  of  the  field  as  it  passes  from  one  Doint  'o  the 
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Similarly,  the  poteatial'  at  any  point  in  a  field  of  magnetic  force 
is  measured  by  the  work  done  on  a  unit  pole  by  the  forces  of  the 
field  as  the  pole  passes  from  the  point  to  an  infinite  distance. 

392.  Equlpotential  Surfaces.  —  If  we  set  F  =  ^—  =  constant,  we 

may  satisfy  this  condition  by  continuous  variations  of  the  values 
of  r,  and  thus  determine  a  surface  which  has  the  property  that  at 
every  point  of  it  the  potential  has  the  same  value.  Such  a  surface 
is  called  an  equipotential  surface. 

If  a  unit  pole  is  moved  about  in  an  equipotential  surface,  no  work 
will  be  done  upon  it,  and  therefore  the  magnetic  force  of  the  field 
can  have  no  component  in  the  surface.  The  lines  of  magnetic 
force  are  therefore  always  perpendicular  to  the  equipotential  sur- 
faces through  which  they  pass. 

If  a  field  is  mapped  out  by  means  of  its  lines  of  force  we  can 
describe  an  equipotential  surface  in  it  by  beginning  at  any  point  and 
drawing  the  surface  which  passes  through  that  point  and  is  every- 
where perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force.  By  drawing  equipoten- 
tial surfaces  at  such  distances  apart  that  one  unit  of  work  is  done 
on  the  unit  pole  as  it  passes  from  one  of  them  to  the  next  nearest 
one,  the  whole  field  can  be  mapped  out  in  a  systematic  way  by 
its  equipotential  surfaces. 

393.  Physical  Lines  of  Force.  —  In  treating  the  subject  of  mag- 
netism up  to  this  point,  we  have  followed  the  course  taken  by  the 
earlier  students  of  the  subject,  who  were  content  with  the  experi- 
mental knowledge  that  forces  act  between  magnetic  poles  and  that 
they  conform  to  a  certain  law.  We  have  made  no  attempt  to  ex- 
plain these  forces.  Faraday  thought  that  it  was  inconceivable 
that  forces  of  the  nature  of  magnetic  forces  could  act  as  they  do 
without  the  intervention  of  some  medium,  through  which  and  by 
which  their  action  is  transmitted.  He  accordinglj'  adopted  what 
we  may  call  the  theory  of  action  through  a  medium,  and  undertook 
to  develop  the  laws  of  that  action,  and  to  discover  such  properties 
or  conditions  of  the  medium  which  he  assumed  as  the  seat  of  the 
action  as  would  account  for  the  magnetic  phenomena.  His  results 
were  afterwards  put  into  mathematical  form  by  Clerk  Maxwell, 
and  his  general  theory,  extended  to  include  all  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism  and  electricity  and  the  phenomena  of  light  as  well,  is 
now  generally  accepted  as  afTording  a  satisfactory  description  or 
explanation  of  those  phenomena. 

In  developing  this  theory  Faraday  used  the  term  lines  of  force 
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with  a  different  signification  from  that  given  it  in  the  definition  of 
a  previous  section.  He  conceived  a  magnetic  field  to  be  occupied 
by  a  medium  in  a'pecuhar  condition,  which  he  expressed  by  saying 
that  it  contained  a  certain  number  of  physical  lines  of  force.  In 
the  field  outside  of  the  magnets  setting  it  up,  these  physical  lines 
of  force  passed  from  north  to  south  poles,  coinciding  in  position 
with  the  geometrical  lines  which  have  already  been  defined.  The 
physical  lines  of  forces  were  limited  in  number,  and  could  hardly 
be  conceived  of,  except  in  a  very  artificial  way,  unless  they  were 
considered  as  having  some  thickness,  so  as  to  lie  side  by  side  of  each 
other,  and  so  to  fill  the  magnetic  field.  They  are  more  properly 
called  tubes  of  force,  and  we  shall  study  them  under  that  name. 
Faraday's  experiments  on  the  magnetic  field  led  him  to  the  state- 
ment that  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  are  merely  con- 
sequences of  the  tendency  which  the  physical  lines  of  magnetic 
force  have  to  shorten  themselves.  From  the  curved  shape  of 
these  lines  he  might  have  concluded,  as  he  did  in  the  analogous 
case  of  the  electric  forces,  that  the  tendency  of  the  lines  to  shorten 
themselves,  which  i.s  equivalent  to  a  tension  along  the  lines,  is 
accompanied  by  a  lateral  or  transverse  pressure  equivalent  to  a 
dilatation  or  repulsion  of  the  lines. 

Faraday  characterized  the  strength  of  a  field  by  the  density  of 
distribution  of  the  lines  of  force  in  it.  This  density  of  distribution 
is  defined  by  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  pass  perpendicularly 
through  a  unit  of  area  set  up  at  the  point  in  the  field  at  which  the 
intensity  is  to  be  measured,  so  that  we  can  speak  of  a  strength  of 
field  of  so  many  lines.  Indeed,  this  mode  of  describing  the  strength 
of  a  field  is  the  one  which  is  commonly  used  in  engineering  practice. 

Of  course,  to  use  this  mode  of  representation  properly,  some 
convention  must  be  adopted  to  connect  the  strength  of  field  and 
the  number  of  lines,  and  the  relation  between  the  strength  at 
different  points  in  a  non-uniform  field  and  the  divergence  or  con- 
vergence of  the  lines  must  be  studied. 

394.  Tubes  of  Force.  —  To  do  this  we  proceed  to  define  tubes 
of  force,  which  are  the  equivalents  of  Faraday's  physical  lines  of 
force,  and  to  study  their  properties.  We  consider  a  magnetic  field 
set  up  by  a  distribution  of  magnets,  and  to  avoid  complications 
we  suppose  that  no  other  bodies  are  present  in  the  field,  so  that  the 
medium  surroumling  the  magnets  is  not  affected  by  other  bodies. 
Ma^etic  actions  take  place  in  a  vacuum,  and  the  medium  we 
aasume  in  this  description  must  therefore  be  the  ether  or  some 
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other  medium  which  is  not  removed  when  a  vacuum  is  produce 
Further  study  of  the  magnetic  and  electric  fields  will  show  that 
there  is  no  need  of  assuming  any  other  medium  than  the  ether  to 
account  for  the  magnetic  and  electric  actions,  and  that  in  fact  the 
properties  of  the  medium  which  will  be  deduced  from  its  relations 
to  magnetism  and  electricity  are  also  sufficient  to  account  for  its 
relations  to  light  and  radiant  energy  in  general.  The  magnetic 
field  in  air  is  so  little  different  from  what  it  would  be  in  vacuum 
that,  for  practical  purposes,  we  may  consider  the  field  in  ordinary 
space  filled  with  air. 

We  describe  a  small  area  Si  on  an  equipotential  surface  in  the 
field  of  such  a  size  that  the  magnetic  force  Ri  at  all  points  on  it 

has  the  same  value  (Fig.  229).  The  geo- 
metrical lines  of  force  which  pass  through 
the  perimeter  of  this  area  are  contiguous, 
and  owing  to  the  continuity  of  the  force  in 
the  field,  remain  contiguous  to  each  other 
in  any  part  of  the  field  in  which  they  are 
traced.  They  therefore  enclose  a  region 
of  tubular  form,  which  in  general  has  cross 
sections  of  different  shape  and  size  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  field.  Such  a  region  is 
called  a  lube  of  force.  If  the  surface  Si  is 
BO  chosen  that  we  have  RiSi  =  1 ,  the  tube 
determined  by  it  is  called  a  unit  tube  of 
force,  or  simply  a  unit  tube.  A  unit  tube 
thus  defined  is  the  equivalent  of  one  of  Faraday's  physical  lines  of 
force. 

395.  Flux  of  Force.  —  The  product  RiSi  is  called  the  flux  of  the 
magnetic  force,  or  the  viafjnHic  fluj,  throxigh  the  area  sj.  It  is 
often  called  the  magnetic  induction,  but  as  the  word  induction  is 
used  in  so  many  tlifferent  senses,  it  is  convenient  to  avoid  it  if 
possible. 

The  flux  of  force  is  the  same  for  all  parts  of  a  tube  of  force.  This 
important  proposition  was  demonstrated  by  Faraday  by  means  of 
experiments  on  the  production  of  induced  currents  by  the  move- 
ments of  conductors  in  a  magnetic  field.  We  may  prove  it  other- 
wise by  the  help  of  a  geometrical  theorem,  known  as  Gauss's  theorem. 
To  state  this  theorem  we  must  first  define  the  flux  through  a  sur- 
face a  little  more  generally.  The  flux  through  an  area  of  such  a 
size  that  the  force  at  all  points  of  it  has  the  same  value  is  defined 
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as  the  product  of  the  area  and  of  the  component  of  the  force  normal 
to  the  area.  Thus,  if  the  total  force  is  R,  and  if  its  direction  makes 
the  angle  a  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  in  which  the  area  is 
taken,  so  that  its  normal  component  P  is  equal  to  R  cos  o,  the 
flux  through  the  area  s  is  Rs  cos  a  =  Ps.  The  total  fliix  through  a 
closed  surface  is  the  sum  of  all  the  fluxes  through  the  areas  which 
make  up  the  surface,  or  IRs  co&a  =  ZPs.  In  taking  this  sum 
the  flux  will  be  taken  positive  or  negative,  according  as  the  force 
component  is  directed  outward  from  the  region  enclosed  by  the 
surface  or  inward  into  that  region. 

Gauss's  theorem  asserts  that  in  any  field  of  force  in  which  the 
forces  are  due  to  centers  attracting  or  repelling  according  to  the 
law  of  inverse  squares,  the  total  flux  of  force  taken  over  a  closed 
surface  that  does  not  enclose  any  of  these  centers  is  equal  to  zero 
(Examples,  XXI,  7). 

Let  us  apply  this  theorem  to  the  surface  formed  by  the  walls  of  a 
tube  of  force  and  the  areas  Si  and  Si  which  it  cuts  out  of  two  equi- 
potential  surfaces  through  which  it  passes  (Fig.  230).  The  tubular 
wall  contains  the  lines  of  force,  so  that  there  is  no  component  of 
force  normal  to  this  wall  at  any  point  in  it,  and  it  contributes 
nothing  to  the  total  flux.  The  fluxes  through  the  two  areas  on 
the  equipotential  surfaces  are  RiSx  and  fl;Sj  respectively,  and  from 
Gauss's  theorem,  RiSx  —  RjSt  =  0.  One  of  the  forces  is  directed  in- 
ward through  the  surface,  the  other  outward,  so  that  in  applying 
I  Gauss's  theorem  these  products  should  be  taken  with  opposite  sign. 
We  conclude  that  RiHi  =  R-^Si,  and  that  the  product  Rs  is  the  same 
for  all  parts  of  the  tube. 
396.  Flux  of  Force  through  a  Surface  Enclosing  Magnetic  Poles. 
—  In  auutlu'r  und  more  general  form,  Gauss's  theorem  asserts  that 
^ -^  the  total   flux   through  a  surface  en- 

y^  \  closing   magnetic   poles  equals  2;4irm. 

/"^       y^ -^-^         \        In   this  expression   m   represents   the 
I         /  \       \    strength  of  a  pole. 


We  may  show  this  from  the  first  form  of 

Gausti'ii  theorem  hy  conBidcring  first  the  flux 

from  a  single  pole  rn  (Fig.  231).   .\round  the  pole 

wp  dcsorilie  a  sphere  which  in  entirely  enclosed 

by  the   given  surface,  and  we  apply  Oauis'H 

theorem   in    itfi  hrxt  form   to  the  region  h«- 

*■    ''  tween  the  given  surface  and  this  sphere.    If  Pi, 

is  used  to  represent  the  normal  component  of  the  force  at  any  [Kiint  < 

surface,  Pi  the  normal  component  at  any  point  of  the  spherical  •) 
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and  «i  are  used  to  represent  areas  on  the  given  surface  and  on  the  sphere  ^^ 
epectively,  and  if  we  notice  that  the  force  is  directed  inward  into  the  region  at 
one  of  the  surfaces  and  outward  out  of  the  region  at  the  other,  we  have 
ZPi»i  —  SPtiii=  0.    But  the  flux  through  the  sphere  can  be  directly  calculated; 

for  the  force  Pi  is  the  same  at  every  point  of  it,  eo  that  ZPf», — PiSti,  Pt—  -^,  if  r  ] 

is  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  Ssj  =  410^,  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  Henoe 
XPiSi  =  SP>«i  =  4irff»,  or  the  flux  through  the  given  surface  equals  4xm. 

The  sanie  will  ho  true  for  every  pole  within  the  given  surface,  so  that  the  total 
flux  through  a  surface  enclosing  a  number  of  poles  is  S4mi. 

We  know  from  observation  that  magnetic  poles  always  occur  in  pairs  of  equal 
and  opposite  strength,  so  that  Zm  for  a  magnet  or  for  any  number  of  magnets 
is  equal  to  zero,  and  the  total  flux  through  a  surface  which  encloses  magneta  is 
equal  to  zero. 

397.  Unit  Tubes  of  Force.  —  Notwithatanding  the  impossibility 
of  realizing  it  physically,  we  have  made  frequent  use  of  the  concept 
of  an  isolated  magnetic  pole.  The  flux  of  force  through  a  spherical 
surface  at  the  center  of  which  such  a  pole  is  placed  is  iirm.  If  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  is  divided  into  4t/»  equal  areas,  since  the 
area  of  the  whole  sphere  is  irr^,  each  of  these  areas  is  equal  to 
r'/zn,  and  since  the  force  at  the  surface  is  equal  to  m/r',  the  flux 
of  force  through  each  area  is  equal  to  1 .  The  tubes  of  force  which 
are  determined  by  these  areas  are  therefore  the  unit  tubes  defined 
in  §  394,  and  a  magnetic  pole  of  strength  m  can  be  considered  as 
associated  with  47rm  unit  tubes. 

The  product  fts  =  1  for  all  parts  of  a  unit  tube.  If  N  represents 
the  number  of  unit  tubes  which  pass  through  unit  area  on  an  equi- 
potential  surface,  since  s  is  the  cross  section  of  one  of  these  tubes, 
we  have  N  =  1/s,  or  R  =  N.  The  intensity  in  the  field  at  any  point 
is  therefore  equal  to  the  number  of  unit  tubes  which  pass  through 
unit  area  on  an  equipotential  surface  at  that  point. 

If  the  unit  tubes  are  constructed  which  pass  through  any  equi- 
potential surface  in  a  magnetic  field  their  distribution  throughout 
the  field  will  indicate  the  intensity  in  the  field  at  every  i>oint. 
The  whole  field  may  therefore  be  mapped  out  by  means  of  unit 
tubes  of  force. 

398.  Stresses  in  the  Magnetic  Field.  —  We  shall  reserve  the 
discussion  of  the  proof  that  the  forces  between  magnetic  poles  can 
be  explained  by  stresses  in  the  medium  occupying  the  field  until 
we  have  treated  the  analogous  case  of  the  forces  in  the  electric 
field,  in  which  the  discussion  is  simpler  and  easier.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  say  that  if  we  assume  that  the  medium  in  the 
field  is  everywhere  in  a  state  of  stress,  defined  as  a  tension  along 
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the  lines  of  force  equal  to  R/Sv,  and  a  pressure  at  right  angles  to 
the  Unes  of  force  also  equal  to  R/Sur,  we  can  account  for  the  forces 
between  magnets. 

399.  Energy  in  the  Magnetic  Field.  —  The  pole  of  a  bar  magnet 
can  be  represented  aa  a  layer  or  sheet  of  a  hypothetical  substance 
called  magnetism,  distributed  uniformly  over  the  end  of  the  bar. 
The  elements  of  this  substance,  really  the  poles  of  the  molecules 
which  constitute  the  magnet  (§  378),  exert  magnetic  force  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  inverse  squares. 

Let  us  consider  a  set  of  bar  magnets,  and  the  field  around  them. 
At  each  pole  of  strength  m  there  will  be  a  certain  potential  V,  and  it 
may  be  proved  (Examples,  XXI,  8)  that  the  work  done  in  construct- 
ing the  magnets  and  therefore  the  energy  possessed  by  them  is  given 
by  \ZmV.  Now  the  tubes  of  force  run  from  north  poles  to  south 
poles,  and  a  tube  which  leaves  a  north  pole  ends  on  a  south  pole  of 
equal  strength,  so  that  if  we  use  Vi  and  Fj  to  represent  the  potentials 
at  the  ends  of  a  tube,  the  energy  is  represented  by  j2/n  (Vi  —  Vt), 
in  which  m  now  represents  the  strength  of  one  of  the  north  poles. 
If  d  represents  a  small  distance  measured  along  the  axis  of  a  tube  of 
force,  Rd  represents  the  work  done  in  moving  a  unit  pole  through 
that  distance,  and  therefore  Zflrf,  taken  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube,  represents  the  work  done  in  moving  a  unit  pole  from  one  end 
of  the  tube  to  the  other.  But  this  work  measures  the  difference  of 
potential,  so  that  we  have  ZRd  =  Vi  —  Vt.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
energy  of  the  magnets  is  distributed  in  the  field  in  such  a  way  that 
each  unit  length  of  each  unit  tube  contains  R/Snr  units  of  energy. 
Then  the  length  d  of  a  unit  tube  will  contain  Rd/Sir  units  of  energy, 
and  the  whole  tube  will  contain  ZRd/8w  =  {Vi  —  Fj)/8ir  units  of 
energy.  The  4rm  unit  tubes  which  are  associated  with  a  pole  of 
strength  m  will  contain  |m  {Vi  —  Vt)  units  of  energy,  and  the  total 
energy  associated  with  all  the  poles  will  be  ^Sm  (V'l  —  Fj).  Now 
this  expression  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  found  directly  for  the 
total  energy,  so  that  the  supposition  which  has  been  made  as  to  the 
mode  of  distribution  of  the  energ>'  in  the  field  leads  to  the  correct 
value  of  the  total  energy.  The  energy  of  the  magnets,  which  they 
possess  in  consequence  of  their  relative  positions,  may  therefore  be 
thought  of  as  distributed  in  the  magnetic  field,  and  due  to  some 
condition  imposed  upon  the  medium  occupied  by  the  field. 

If  a  cylinder  of  unit  length  is  set  up  on  a  unit  area  as  base  drawn  in 
an  equipotential  surface,  the  energy  contained  in  it  is  equal  to  that 
contained  in  unit  length  of  a  unit  tube  multiplied  by  the  nurn*"—'*' 
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unit  tubes  which  pass  through  its  base.  We  have  shown  (§  397) 
that  the  number  of  unit  tubes  which  pass  through  unit  area  on  an 
equipotential  surface  is  equal  to  R,  the  magnetic  force ;  so  that  this 
product  is  R'/Sir.  The  energy  in  a  magnetic  field  may  be  consid- 
ered as  distributed  in  each  unit  volume  according  to  this  formula. 

400.  Magnetic  Flux  in  a  Magnet.  —  The  magnetic  flux  within  a 
magnet  is  directed  from  the  south  pole  to  the  north  pole,  and  is  equal 
to  the  magnetic  fiux  outside  the  magnet,  which  is  directed  from  the 
north  pole  to  the  south  pole.  Faraday  demonstrated  this  proposi- 
tion by  experiments  on  the  induced  currents  set  up  in  circuits  prop- 
erly arranged  around  a  magnet  and  moved  in  its  field.  We  may 
prove  it  otherwise  by  the  use  of  Gauss's  theorem. 

To  do  so  we  conceive  a  bar  magnet  divided  transversely  by  a  very 
narrow  cut,  or  crevasse  (Fig.  232).     From  Gilbert's  observations 

we  know  that  each  portion  into 
which  the  magnet  is  divided  is 
a  complete  magnet,  and  that  the 
faces  of  the  crevasse  are  therefore 
equivalent  to  poles  equal  and  op- 
posite to  the  original  poles  in  the 
respective  portions  to  which  they 
belong.  In  the  diagram  the  face 
to  the  left  will  be  a  north  pole,  the  face  to  the  right  a  south  pole. 
We  may  properly  assume  that  the  magnetic  distribution  within  the 
body  of  the  magnet  is  not  essentially  altered  by  cutting  the  crevasse. 
We  now  enclose  one  of  the  two  portions,  say  the  one  containing 
the  original  north  pole,  in  a  closed  surface,  which  passes  through  the 
crevasse.  Since  the  portion  within  this  .surface  is  a  complete  mag- 
net we  shall  have  ZPs  =  24t?«  =  0  (§  396).  Now  the  lines  of  force 
outside  the  magnet  all  pass  from  the  north  pole  outward  through 
the  surface,  so  that  (2P.s)„  taken  over  the  portion  of  the  surface 
which  lies  outside  the  crevasse  is  made  up  of  terms  which  are  all 
positive  and  is  therefore  positive.  In  order  that  ZPs  taken  over  the 
whole  surface  shall  equal  zero,  {^Ps)i  taken  over  the  surface  which 
lies  inside  the  crevasse  must  be  equal  numerically  to  (£Ps)„  and  be 
negative.  The  magnetic  flux  through  the  magnet  is  therefore  equal 
to  the  magnetic  flux  outside  the  magnet  and  is  directed  in  the  mag- 
net from  its  south  to  its  north  pole.  If  the  flux  is  represented  as  in 
§  397  by  tubes  of  force,  these  tubes  will  be  closed  tubes,  in  which  the 
force  will  be  always  directed  in  the  same  sense  along  the  axis  of  the 
tubes.     When  the  force  within  the  magnet  is  measured  in  this  way, 
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it  is  often  called  the  magnetic  induclion,  and  the  tubes  of  force  which 
represent  it  are  called  tubes  of  induction.  We  may  properly  call 
them  tubes  of  magnetic  Jlux. 

From  this  point  of  view  a  magnet  may  be  considered  as  a  bundle 
of  closed  tubes  of  magnetic  flux.  The  force  is  directed  from  south  to 
north  pole  within  the  wrapping  of  the  bundle,  and  from  north  to 
south  pole  outside  the  wrapping. 

EXAMPLES,  ZXI 

1.   To  find  the  relation  between  the  potential  and  the  force  at  a  point. 

Consider  two  points,  A  and  B,  which  lie  very  near  together,  for  which  the 
potentials  have  the  values  V^  and  Vg.  Suppose  that  the  force  of  the  field  H 
has  a  positive  component  F  in  the  direction  from  the  point  A  to  the  point  B, 
and  that  the  distanre  between  A  and  B  is  ».  Then  the  work  done  on  a  unit  pole 
as  it  moves  from  .4  to  fi  is  given  by  Fs=  K^  —  Vg; 

V.-Vg 

and  hence  F  — - 


I 


The  limit  of  the  ratio  (Vg  —  V^)/s  is  the  rate  at  which  the  potential  varies  aa 
we  proceed  through  space  in  the  direction  from'  A  to  B.  The  component  of  the 
magnetic  force  at  the  point  A  in  the  direction  from  j4  to  fi  therefore  equals  the 
rate  of  change  of  the  potential  at  A  with  respect  to  space,  taken  with  the  opposite 
agn. 

This  property  of  the  potential  is  sometimes  taken  for  its  definition. 

The  maximum  rate  of  change  of  potential  is  evidently  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  force  is  greatest,  or  is  along  the  lines  of  force.  If  the  force  is  considered 
positive  in  the  direction  in  which  a  north  pole  will  move,  and  if  the  change  of 
distance  «  is  taken  positive  when  drawn  in  the  same 
direction,  the  formula  shows  that  for  positive  values  of 
F  and  a  we  have  l'^  >  Vg.  Motion  along  the  lines  of 
force  is  from  higher  to  lower  potentials. 

When  the  component  F=  0,  V'^  =  V'^,  or  there  is  no 
difference  of  potential  between  A  and  B.  The  points  A 
and  B  lie  on  an  equipotential  surface  and  it  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  force. 

2.  To  obtain  the  potential  due  to  a  verj/  $hort  bar 
magnet. 

Consider  a  short  bar  magnet  (Fig.  233)  with  poles  of 
strength  m  and  —  m  situated  at  the  points  N  and  <S  re- 
spectively.    Represent  the  distance  from  the  center  0 
of  the  magnet  to  the  distant  point  P  by  a,  and  the  half  length  of  the  magnet 
by  /.     The  angle  between  the  line  OP  and  the  axis  of  the  magnet  is  0. 

The  potential  at  Pis  K—  ^^  —  -sp  •    From  the  conditions  stated  NP  and  SP 

are  approximately  parallel,  and  NP=  a—  IoobB,  SP^  a+looeB. 
With  these  values  we  have 

m  m  2mJeos< 

a-loOBt     a+looBt  '  d'-fouft' 
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or  sjnoe  I  is  supposed  very  small,  so  that  P  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  who 
a*,  we  get  as  an  approximate  result 


K=  — r-  CO80  = 


A/ 


cosf. 


point  on  the  axis  (Fig.  234),  for  which  cos  »=  1,  we  have  V^  = 


(125) 

Then  at  a  | 
in  which  A  u  j 
At 


3.  To  describe  the  eqnipoUivtial  surfaces  around  a  short  bar  tnagnet. 
Choose  a  certain  value,  say  K^,  for  the  ptotential  of  the  surface. 

M 
A' 
the  value  of  a  which  is  determined  by  the  particular  value  chosen  |for  V. 

point*  not  on  the  axis,  but  for  which  V  has  the  same  value,  we  have  -r,  =  —,  ooat, 

or  a' =4'  cos  e.    This  is  the  polar  equution  of  the  equipotential  surface  at  which  j 

the  potential  is  K^. 

When  e  =  r/2,  a»=  0,  so  that  the  surface 
passes  through  the  center  of  the  magnet. 
It  will  in  general  be  on  oval  surface  passing 
perpendicularly  through  the  axis  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  magnet  and  at  A .  A  similar  bui^ 
face  pasaing  through  a  more  distant  point 
B  on  the  axis  will  everywhere  include  the 
.  aurfoce  just  described.    The  surface  of  aero 

•-*      potential,  for  which  F«,  =  0  =  coa«/o»,  will 
'^  2**  have  cos  9=0  for  all  finite  values  of  a»,  and 

will  therefore  be  the  plane  passing  perpendicularly  through  the  center  of  the  1 
magnet.     It  is  called  the  equatorial  plane.     The  equatorial  plane  may  independ- 
ently be  seen  to  be  a  surface  of  zero  potential,  because  any  point  on  it  is  equally 
distant  from  the  two  p<}le8,  so  that  if  its  distance  from  eitlier  of  the  poles  is  rep- 
resented by  d  we  have  ^  =  77  ~  j  =  ". 

A  similar  set  of  equipotential  surfaces,  in  which  the  potential  is  negative,  may 
be  described  so  as  to  include  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet. 

4.  To  find  the  potential  due  to  a  small 
disk  moffnetizcd  uniformly  mi  its  faces. 

We  conceive  the  magnetism  to  be  dis- 
tributed, as  if  it  were  a  substance,  uni- 
formly over  the  faces  of  the  disk,  so  that 
the  disk  is  equivalent  to  a  very  short 
bar  magnet  with  poles  of  strength  m. 
We  use  A  to  represent  the  area  of  the 
disk,   and  a   a  quantity  which  is  called  p^  235 

the  surfaa-  densUy  of  magnetism,  and  de- 
fined by  the  equation  aA  =  m.    Then  if  the  half  thickness  of  the  disk  is  repre- 
sented by  I,  we  have  from  Example  2  (Fig.  235), 

,.     2ml       ,     2alA 
F=  — ;-coafl=  — ^  cosfl. 
a»  a' 

Now  from  inspection  of  the  figure  it  appears  that  A  ctrsB  \e  the  projection  of 

the  area  A  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  length  a  which  joins  P  with  the  center 

of  the  disk ;  and    -^ —  =  «,  the  solid  angle  subtended  at  the  point  P  by  this  pro-  ^ 
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jection,  or  by  the  disk  itaelf.  If  wo  furthor  introduce  a  quantity  j,  called  the 
Mlrength  of  the  magnetized  disk,  and  defined  by  j  =  2al,  the  potential  due  to  Uie 
disk  at  the  point  F  is  represented  by  V=j(j). 

5.  To  find  the  potential  due  to  a  uniformly  ma^netixed  magnetic  shell. 
A  magnetic  shell  is  an  ideal  magnetized  body,  consisting  of  a  thin  sheet  of 

magnetizable  matter,  magnetized  along  the  normals  to  its  surface.  It  can  b« 
conceived  of  as  made  up  by  setting  disks,  similar  to  the  one  studied  in  Example  4, 
edge  to  edge.  If  magnetized  uniformly  the  value  of  j  is  the  same  for  each  of  the 
component  disks.  In  that  case  tlie  potential  at  an  external  point  P,  due  to  the 
shell,  is 

V=2iju='jlM=-jO,  (12«) 

in  which  we  use  O  to  represent  the  entire  solid  angle  subtended  by  the  edge  of 
the  shell  from  the  point  P. 

6.  To  find  the  work  done  in  carrying  a  unit  pole  from  a  point  on  one  face  of  a 
plane  magnetic  shell  to  a  point  on  the  other  face. 

The  work  done  is  equal  to  the  diflFerencc  of  potential  between  the  two  points. 
The  soUd  angle  subtended  by  the  edge  of  the  plane  shell  at  a  point  on  its  face 
is  2t.  The  potential  on  its  north  face  is  therefore  2wj,  and  on  its  south  face 
—2tj,  so  that  the  work  done  on  a  unit  pole  as  it  passes  from  the  north  to  the 
south  face  is  2irj  —  ( —  2irj)  =  4*^. 

7.  Gauss's  Theorem.  To  prove  that  the  total  magnetic  flux  throtigh  a  closed 
surface  which  does  not  enclose  magnetic  poles  is  equal  to  tero. 

Let  S  (Fig.  236)  represent  the  closed  surface  and  m  a  magnetic  pole  to  which 
the  force  in  the  field  is  due.     Let  «i  and  «i  represent  areas  cut  out  of  this  surface 


Fif.  zu. 

by  a  oone  of  small  aperture  so  drawn  that  m  is  at  its  apex.  Let  ri  and  r,  repre- 
sent the  distances  of  j»i  and  «i  from  m,  a,  and  oi  the  angles  made  with  the  out- 
wardly drawn  normals  at  »i  and  «i  by  the  axis  of  the  cone  or  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  force.  The  magnetic  flux  through  the  area  «■  is  therefore  msi  cos  ai/ri*, 
and  that  through  the  area  Hi  is  m«i  cos  ai/ri'.  Now  «■  cos  oi  =  «■  is  the  cross 
section  of  the  cone  at  «■,  «>  cos  oi »  ai  is  its  cross  section  at  st',  and  since  the  cross 
sections  of  the  cone  at  different  distances  from  the  apex  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  those  distances,  oi :  oi-  fi' :  r,»,  or  oi  -  a^n'/r^-  Substituting  this 
value  of  ai  ~  s,  cos  ai  in  the  expression  for  the  flux  through  «i,  we  find  that  it  is 
equal  numerically  to  the  flux  through  «(. 

The  flux  through  «i  is  of  opiXMiite  sign  to  that  through  <i,  for  the  normal  nt  ii 
makes  an  obtuw  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  force,  while  that  at  «i  makes 
an  acute  angle  with  the  same  direction.  The  two  surfaces  therefore  contribute 
equal  and  opposite  terma  to  the  flux  through  the  surface. 
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The  wliole  surface  can  he  di%ided  by  similar  cones  into  similar  paire  of 
faces,  and  since  the  flux  through  each  pair  equals  zero,  the  total  flux  will  also 
equal  lero. 

Since  any  magnetic  field  can  be  reproduced  by  the  proper  arrangement  of 
magnetic  poles,  and  since  the  flux  of  force  through  a  closed  surface  due  to  each 
of  tliese  poles  is  e<]ual  to  zero,  the  same  will  be  true  for  the  flux  due  to  an  assem- 
blage of  poles,  and  so  for  the  flux  in  any  magnetic  field. 

If  the  surface  is  so  folded  that  the  lines  of  force  pass  through  it  more  than 
twice,  they  will  pass  through  it  always  an  even  number  of  times,  and  to  each 
pair  of  such  intersections  the  foregoing  demonstration  will  apply,  so  that  Gatua'a 
theorem  holds  for  a  surface  of  any  degree  of  complexity. 

8.    To  obtain  an  expression  Jot  the  energy  of  a  set  of  magnets. 

The  magnets  may  be  represented  by  a  distribution  of  magnetism  on  the 
surfaces  at  which  their  poles  lie.  Ix't  V  rrpresent  llie  potential  at  any  one  of 
these  surfaces,  and  m  the  strength  of  the  oorrcaponding  pole.  The  poles  may 
be  thought  of  as  built  up  by  bringing  up  elementary  quantities  of  magnetism  to 
each  place  where  a  pole  is  situated;  and  the  work  done  in  building  up  the  poles 
will  be  equal  to  the  energy  of  the  set  of  magnets.  Let  n  represent  a  large  number 
and  m/n  the  elementary  qtiantily  of  magnetism  brought  up  at  any  one  time 
to  the  place  where  a  pfde  i.s  situattni.  The  p(jtential  at  tlie  place  is  at  first  0. 
When  the  first  element  is  brought  up  the  potentiiil  hecoiiit«  V/n,  and  no  work  ia 
done  in  bringing  up  the  element.  When  the  next  element  is  brought  up,  the 
potential  becomes  2K/n,  and  work  equal  to  mV'/"'  is  done  on  the  clement.  Simi- 
larly for  the  next  element,  the  work  done  in  bringing  it  up  is  2mF/n';  and  so  on. 
When  the  final  potential  V  ia  reached,  the  total  work  done  in  forming  the  pole 

^^,+.+  ...(„_.„.!=L(^i)_"=l.v(l-i). 

If  n  is  very  great,  or  infinite,  this  retluces  to  JmK,  and  a  similar  expreasioD 
holds  for  the  work  done  in  forming  each  pole.  The  total  energy  of  the  system 
of  magnets  is  therefore  iZm  V,  where  the  summation  is  taken  over  all  the  poles. 

Magnetic  Induction 

401.  Magnetization  by  Induction.  —  When  a  piece  of  soft  iron  ia 
brought  into  a  magnetic  field  it  becomes  magnetized  by  induction. 
The  distribution  of  magnetism  in  it  is  described  as  being  along  the 
hncs  of  force;  that  is,  the  piece  is  magnetized  as  if  its  north  and 
south  polos  were  free  and  moved  in  it  in  the  directions  in  which  such 
poles  would  move  along  the  lines  of  force,  This  is  consistent  with 
the  earlier  description  of  induction,  according  to  which  a  south  pole 
is  formed  in  the  iron  on  the  side  nearest  the  north  pole  of  the  perma- 
nent magnet  which  sets  up  the  field. 

402.  Intensity  of  Mag^ietization. — The  extent  to  which  the  iron 
is  magnetized  is  defined  in  terms  of  a  quantity  called  the  intensity 
of  magnetization.    This  is  defined  as  the  quotient  of  the  magnetic 
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moment  by  the  volume,  or  the  magnetic  moment  of  unit  of  volume. 
It  is  easily  seen  that,  if  the  unit  of  volume  is  taken  small  enough,  this 
quantity  characterizes  the  magnetic  condition  of  each  part  of  the 
iron.  The  definition  assumes  that  the  magnetism  exhibited  by  a 
magnet  is  due  to  a  condition  existing  in  every  part  of  it.  This 
assumption  is  suggested  by  the  experiment  of  Gilbert  already  re- 
ferred to  (§  378)  and  is  supported  by  other  peculiarities  of  magnets 
or  magnetized  iron  which  will  soon  be  considered. 

The  intensity  of  magnetization  may  be  connected  with  the  magnetic  poles 
of  a  magnet,  whether  permanent  or  induced,  in  the  following  way:  We  coiusider 
a  short  bar  of  length  d  and  of  uniform  cross  section  a,  unifonnly  magnetize<1  in 
the  direction  of  its  length.  If  /  represients  its  intensity  of  magnetization,  its 
magnetic  moment  is  represented  by  lad,  and  hence,  by  the  original  definitioD 
of  the  moment  of  a  magnet  ({  386)  la  ia  a,  quantity  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
magnetic  pole  of  the  bar. 

It  ia  often  convenient  for  purposes  of  calculation  to  replace  the  poles  of  a 
magnet  by  distributions  of  two  substances,  called  north  magnetism  and  south 
magnetism.  If  we  use  this  mode  of  reprcsent-ation,  the  poles  of  a  uniformly 
magnetized  bar  magnet,  in  the  cane  before  us,  may  be  represented  by  a  distri- 
bution over  its  cods,  with  a  uniform  density  a,  such  that  the  strength  of  the  pole 
equals  aa.  The  density  a,  in  this  mode  of  representation,  is  equivalent  to  the 
intensity  of  magnetization  /. 

403.  Paramagnetism  and  Diamagnetism.  —  Hitherto  we  have 
described  and  studied  magnetism  as  if  it  were  a  property  only  of 
iron.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Iron  excels  uU  other  bodies, 
m  a  very  marjced  degree,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  exhibits  mag- 
netic properties,  and  it  is  apparently  the  only  substance  from  which 
permanent  magnets  can  be  made.  The  other  metals  of  the  iron 
group,  and  especially  nickel,  are  also  capable  of  being  magnetized 
by  induction  in  the  way  in  which  iron  is.  They  are  called  ■para- 
magnetic bodies.  Alloys  of  copper,  aluminium,  and  manganese 
have  been  prepared  by  Heussler,  which  exhibit  paramagnetic  prop- 
erties almost  as  marked  as  those  of  iron.  A  few  other  substances, 
among  them  oxygen,  either  in  the  gaseous  state  or  in  the  liquid 
state,  are  paramagnetic. 

Until  1846  it  was  supposed  that  most  substances  were  not  affected 
in  the  legist  in  a  magnetic  field,  but  in  that  year  Faraday,  by  the 
use  of  a  very  powerful  electromagnet,  found  that  all  substances 
upon  which  he  experimented  were  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
magnetic  field,  but  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  the  pars- 
magnetic  bodies  are  affected.  The  effect  discovered  by  him  is 
exhibited  most  strikingly  by  bismuth.  The  contrast  between  the 
behavior  of  bismuth  and  of  iron  is  shown  by  the  following  ex 
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ments:  If  a  rod  of  iron  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a  strong 
magnet,  it  will  turn  and  point  along  the  lines  of  force.  The  action 
is  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  of  induction,  which  has  al- 
ready been  stated.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  rod  of  bismuth  is 
suspended  in  the  same  field,  it  will  turn  until  it  points  across  the 
lines  of  force.  Since  the  bismuth  does  not  retain  any  traces  of 
magnetization  when  it  is  removed  from  the  field,  we  are  not  able 
to  tell  exactly  what  condition  it  assumes  when  in  the  field,  but  its 
behavior  in  the  field  can  be  explained  by  supposing  that  it  becomes 
a  magnet,  so  developed  that  the  positive  direction  of  its  axis  is 
opposite  to  the  positive  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field. 
Bodies  which  exhibit  this  property  are  called  diamagnelic  bodies. 
The  action,  even  in  the  most  pronounced  cases,  is  extremely  feeble. 

The  byp>othcsis  made  in  t.lie  Iiist  paragraph,  that  the  magnetic  arrangement 
in  a  diamagnetic  boily  m  opposite  to  that  which  is  set  up  in  a  paramagnetic 
body,  is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  with  our  theories  of  magnetism.  An 
experiment  tried  by  Far.iday  indicates  a  way  by  which  that  difficulty  may  be 
avoided.  Faraday  filled  a  small  glass  tube  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
which  is  a  paramagnetic  body.  When  this  tube  was  suBpended  in  the  magnetic 
field,  it  pointed  along  the  lines  of  force.  When,  however,  it  was  immersed  in  a 
stronger  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  it  poiiitwl  acrtiss  the  Unea  of  force.  This 
experiment  indicates  the  following  hypothesis  t«  account  for  the  contrast  betweffli 
paramagnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies;  that  the  ether  is  itself  a  magnetizable 
body,  and  that  paramagnetic  bodies  ore  more  strongly  magnetized  than  the 
ether  around  them,  while  diamagnetic  bodies  ore  less  strongly  magnetised. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  these  hypotheecs  can  be  tested  by  experiment. 

Faraday  was  led  to  search  for  an  action  of  the  magnetic  field 
on  substances  of  all  sorts  by  his  discovery  of  an  analogous  action 
of  the  electric  field,  and  he  interpreted  rightly  his  discovery  of 
diamagnetism  as  evidence  in  favor  of  his  general  theory  of  medium 
action. 

404.  Magnetic  Force  in  General.  —  We  have  so  far  studied  mag- 
netic forces  only  in  vacuum.  When  we  investigate  the  magnetic 
forces  within  bodies  which  are  magnetized,  either  as  paramagnets 

^ ^  or  as  diamagnets,  in  the  magnetic  field, 

we  find  that  some  of  our  previous  state- 
^    ments  require  modification. 

Let  us  consider  the  force  within  a  small 

y  cylinder   of   a  paramagnetic   substance 

Fi«.237.  placed  with  its  axis  coinciding  with  a  line 

of  force  in  the  original  magnetic  field  (Fig.  237).  The  cylinder  will 
become  a  magnet,  and  the  field  will  be  modified  by  its  presence.    If 


we  consider  the  magnet  thus  formed  as  adequately  represented  by 
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two  equal  quantities  of  north  and  south  magnetism  placed  at  the 
ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  conceive  the  material  of  the  cylinder 
removed,  the  magnetic  force  at  any  point  within  the  region  occu- 
pied by  the  cylinder  is  the  resultant  of  the  original  force  of  the 
6eld  and  the  force  arising  from  the  magnetic  distribution  which 
replaces  the  cylinder.  This  force  is  called  the  magnetic  force  within 
the  cylinder  and  is  represented  by  H.     It  may  be  measured  ideally 

■  without  removing  the  material  of  the  cylinder  by  cutting  out  of 
the  cylinder  a  long  cavity,  with  its  axis  coincident  with  the  lines 
of  force  and  of  infinitesimal  cross  section.     The  magnetic  force  at 

■  a  point  within  this  cavity  is  the  resultant  of  the  original  force  of 
the  field,  of  the  force  arising  from  the  magnetic  distribution  on 
the  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  of  the  magnetic  distribution  on  the 
ends  of  the  cavity,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  elements 
which  constitute  the  body  are  complete  magnets,  with  their  north 
poles  all  pointing  along  the  lines  of  force.  This  last  force  is  negli- 
gible in  this  case,  because  the  ends  of  the  cavity  are  of  infinitesimal 
area,  and  are  at  finite  distances  from  the  point  at  which  the  force 
is  measured;  so  that  the  force  actually  measured  in  such  a  cavity 
is  the  same  as  that  defined  before.  The  definition  thus  given  is 
called  by  Lord  Kelvin  the  polar  definition  of  magnetic  force. 

In  the  case  chosen  for  illustration  the  magnetic  force  within  the 
cylinder  of  paramagnetic  substance  is  manifestly  less  than  the 
Bforce  of  the  original  field  at  the  same  point,  for  the  force  due  to 
the  magnetic  distributions  on  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  is  opposed 
in  direction  to  the  force  of  the  original  field.  We  conclude  in 
general  that  the  magnetic  force  at  a  point  in  a  field  is  diminished 
by  the  presence  of  paramagnetic  substance  around  that  point,  and 

Pis  increased  by  the  presence  of  diamagnetic  substance. 
The  normal  component  of  the  magnetic  force  changes  ita  value 
abruptly,  as  we  pass  along  a  line  of  force  in  the  field  from  vacuum 
into  a  paramagnetic  or  diamagnetic  substance,  or  generally  from 
one  substance  to  another.  The  tutes  of  force  by  which  the  strength 
of  field  is  represented  will  therefore  change  in  number  abruptly 
as  they  pass  from  one  substance  to  another. 

405.  Magnetic  Induction.  —  When  we  studied  magnetic  flux 
(§  400),  we  measured  the  magnetic  force  in  a  magnet  within  a  nar- 
row crevasse,  cut  through  the  magnet  so  that  its  faces  were  per- 
pendicular to  the  lines  of  force.  Let  us  examine  the  magnetic  force 
measured  in  such  a  crevasse  within  a  paramagnetic  body  magnetized 
by  induction.     As  before,  we  consider  a  short  cylinder,  plac«>^ 
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its  axis  coinciding  with  a  line  of  force  of  the;  original  magnetic  field. 
We  suppose  it  cut  in  two  by  a  crevasse  (Fig.  238)  and  examine  the 
force  within  the  crevasse.  If  the  cylinder  is  small,  and  the  original 
field  of  uniform  intensity,  wc  may  assume 
that  the  cylinder  is  uniformly  magnet- 
ized by  induction.  If  /  represents  its 
intensity  of  magnetization  and  a  the  area 
of  one  of  its  ends,  its  streng:th  of  pole, 
or  the  magnetic  distribution  at  one  of  its  ends,  will  be  represented 
by  la  (§  402).  The  total  flux  through  the  cross  section  of  the 
cylinder  or  through  the  faces  of  the  crevasse  due  to  the  induced 
magnetization  will  therefore  be  4x/a  (§  396);  and  since  we  suppose 
that  the  cyUnder  is  uniformly  magnetized,  so  that  the  magnetic 
force  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  the  cross  section,  we  obtain  for 
the  magnetic  force  at  any  point  in  the  crevasse  the  value  4x7.  This 
force  is  directed  along  the  lines  of  force  of  the  original  field. 

The  total  force  in  the  crevasse  is  the  resultant  of  the  magnetic 
force  H,  due  to  the  original  field  and  to  the  induced  poles,  and  of 
this  additional  force,  4ir/,  due  to  the  distributions  of  magnetism 
on  the  faces  of  the  crevasse.  The  force  measured  in  this  way  ia 
called  the  magnetic  itidtuiion,  and  is  represented  by 

B  =  H-^iwI.  (127) 

The  definition  thus  given  is  called  by  Lord  Kelvin  the  eUctro- 
magnelic  definition  of  magnetic  force. 

The  normal  component  of  the  magnetic  induction  changes  con- 
tinuously and  not  abruptly'  as  we  pass  along  a  line  of  force  from 
vacuum  into  a  paramagnetic  or  diamagnetic  substance,  or  gen- 
erally from  one  substance  to  another.  The  tubes  of  force  by  which 
the  strength  of  field  is  represented  will  not  change  in  number  as 
they  pass  from  one  substance  to  another,  if  the  strength  of  field 
is  measured  by  the  magnetic  induction.  The  tubes  thus  drawn 
are  more  properly  called  lubes  of  magnetic  induction,  or  tubes  of 
magnetic  flux. 

406.  Magnetic  Susceptibility.  —  Experiment  has  shown  that  the 
intensity  of  magnetization  of  a  body  brought  into  a  magnetic  field 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  field.  In  case  the  induced  mag- 
netism developed  is  feeble,  the  strength  of  the  field  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  magnetic  force  H.  It  is  found  that  for  most  substanees 
the  intensity  of  magnetization  is  proportional  to  the  magnetic 
force,  so  that  I=kH.     The  factor  of  proportion  k  is  called  the 
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gnetic  susceptibility.  It  is  positive  for  paramagnetic  substances, 
negative  for  liiamagnctic  substances. 

407.  Magnetic  Permeability.  —  For  most  substances,  therefore, 

e  have 

B  =  H  +  4TrI  =  H{l+iirk)=^H  (128) 

if  we  represent  1  +  4ir/r  by.  the  symbol  ft.  The  factor  n  is  called 
the  magnetic  permeability.  It  is  equal  to  1  for  vacuum,  is  greater 
than  1  for  paramagnetic  substances,  and  less  than  1  for  diamagnetic 
substances. 

I  In  the  case  of  a  strongly  paramagnetic  substance  like  iron,  the 
magnetic  permeability  is  not  a  constant,  but  varies  with  the  strength 
of  the  field.  It  can  always  be  defined,  and  measured,  by  the  ratio 
if  the  magnetic  induction  to  the  magnetic  force. 

408.  Causes  Affecting  Magnetization.  —  If  the  strength  of  a 
magnetic  field  is  gradually  increased  from  an  initial  value  zero, 
a  piece  of  soft  iron  placed  in  the  field  is  magnetized  by  induction, 
and  its  intensity  of  magnetization  increases  as  the  strength  of  field 
increases   (Fig.   239).     The  two  quantities  at  first  increase  pro- 

rtionally,  but  as  the  strength  of  the 
field  increases,  the  intensity  of  magnet- 
ization for  a  time  increases  fast«r  and 
then  more  slowly  than  the  strength  of 
the  field,  and  at  last  reaches,  or  nearly 
reaches,  a  limit.  The  iron  is  then  said 
be  saturated.  If  the  strength  of  field 
is  now  diminished  until  it  gradually  be- 
comes zero,  the  intensity  of  magnetiza- 
on  diminishes,  but  does  not  entirely 
Tanish.  In  order  to  reduce  it  to  zero 
the  field  must  be  reversed,  and  its 
strength  in  the  reverse  direction  raised  to  a  certain  value.  After 
it  has  passed  this  value,  the  intensity  of  magnetization  also  reverses, 
and  increases  in  the  reverse  direction  until  the  iron  is  again  satu- 
rated. By  a  repetition  of  this  process,  the  magnetization  of  the 
iron  can  be  carried  through  a  cycle  of  values.  For  each  value 
of  the  strength  of  field  there  will  be  two  values  of  the  intensity 
magnetization,  depending  on  whether  the  particular  strength  of 
field  has  been  reached  by  increasing,  or  by  decreasing,  the  field 
strength.  This  general  behavior  of  iron,  by  which  its  magnetiza- 
tion seems  to  lag  behind  the  magnetizing  force,  is  called  by  J 
who  investigated  it,  hysteresis. 
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If  a  piece  of  steel  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  it  will  also  becouw 
a  magnet,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  an  equal  piece  of  iron,  nor 
it  attain  so  high  an  intensity  of  magnetization.  Its  magne 
tion  can  be  enhanced  by  striking  it  so  as  to  make  it  ring.  When 
it  is  removed  from  the  magnetic  field,  it  does  not  lose  its  magneti 
when  struck  or  jarred,  as  the  iron  does,  but  retains  at  least 
greater  part  of  it.  It  is  thus  a  permanent  magnet.  By  stri 
it  again,  its  magnetization  will  Ije  diminished.  If  it  is  heat<.'d 
magnetization  will  also  diminish,  but  nnll  return  to  its  original 
value,  or  nearly  so,  when  the  magnet  is  cooled,  unless  the  heating 
has  been  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit.  If  the  temperature  of 
the  magnet  is  carried  above  785°  C,  the  magnetization  entirely 
disappears,  and  is  not  restored  on  cooling.  A  piece  of  iron  raised 
above  that  temperature  and  brought  into  a  magnetic  field  exhibits 
no  magnetic  properties  whatever,  until  its  temperature  falls  below 
that  temperature. 

409.  Theories  of  Magnetism.  —  When  the  actions  of  magnets 
were  first  studied,  they  were  ascribed  to  the  presence  in  the  magnet 
of  certain  effluvia,  or  magnetic  fluids,  which  were  assumed  to  be  of 
two  opposite  kinds,  possessing  the  properties  of  repelling  fluid  of 
the  same  kind  and  of  attracting  fluid  of  the  opposite  kind.  These 
fluids  were  supposed  to  be  present  in  equal  quantities  in  any  mass 
of  iron,  and  to  be  separated  by  the  process  of  induction.  The 
fluid  collected  in  one  end  of  the  magnet  formed  the  north  pole, 
and  that  in  the  other  end,  the  south  pole.  Gilbert's  discover}' 
that  when  a  magnet  was  broken  the  two  parts  did  not  contain 
simply  a  north  and  a  south  pole  respectively,  but  became  complete 
magnets,  made  it  necessary  to  supjwse  that  these  fluids  existed  in 
each  particle  of  iron,  and  were  separated  in  it  by  induction,  so  that 
each  particle  in  the  magnetized  iron  became  a  magnet.  The  theory 
of  magnetism  was  developed  in  this  form  by  Poisson,  and  sho 
itself  capable  of  accounting  for  the  laws  of  magnetic  force, 
phenomena  of  magnetic  induction,  and  of  the  distribution  of  m: 
netic  force  in  a  magnet. 

This  theory  does  not  explain  so  readily  the  facts  which  have  been 
described  in  the  lasit  section.  In  order  to  explain  them,  Weber 
proposed  another  theor>-.  which,  as  modified  by  Ewing.  is  the  one 
now  generally  accepted.  It  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  mag- 
netisra  itself,  but  only  to  explain  the  beha>-ior  of  magnetited  bodies. 
It  is  rather  a  theory  of  the  structure  of  a  magnet  than  a  tbeorv  of 
mafiui^isBi.    Weber  supposed  each  molecule  of  iron  to  be  a  magnet 
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^■In  the  unmagnetized  condition  of  the  iron  these  molecular  magnets 
have   no  definite   arrangement.     The   magnetization   of  the   iron 

•consists  in  arranging  the  molecular  magnets  in  chains  or  rows.  If 
Fe  consider  the  magnetic  forces  which  a  single  row  of  molecular 
magnets  thus  arranged  will  e.xhibit,  it  appears  that  the  contiguous 
poles  of  two  neighboring  molecules  will  mutually  destroy  each 
other's  effects,  so  that  the  only  poles  which  will  be  effective  in 
producing  an  external  magnetic  field  will  be  the  north  pole  of  a 
molecule  at  one  end  of  the  row  and  the  south  pole  of  a  molecule 
at  the  other  end.  If  we  consider  a  magnet  to  be  a  collection  of 
such  rows  laid  side  by  side,  and  take  into  account  the  fact  that 

I  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  similar  free  poles  at  the  ends  of  the 
rows  will  tend  to  make  those  ends  diverge  from  each  other,  we  can 
Recount  for  the  existence  of  magnetic  poles,  for  the  distribution  of 
tnagnetic  force  over  the  ends  and  sides  of  a  magnetized  bar,  and  for 
the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  magnetization  of  a  magnet  is  greater 
in  the  middle  than  it  is  at  the  ends.  The  effect  produced  by 
striking  a  magnet  is  also  explained  by  this  theory;  for  we  may 
suppose  that  any  one  molecule  of  the  iron  is  restrained  somewhat 
from  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  by 
the  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  molecules  around  it,  and  that 
if  it  is  momentarily  freed  from  this  obstruction  by  the  jar  produced 
by  striking  the  magnet,  it  will  swing  into  position  more  readily; 

»or  if  it  is  already  in  position,  and  the  magnet. is  not  in  a  magnetic 
Beld,  will  swing  more  or  less  out  of  position,  so  as  partly  to  dis- 
integrate the  rows.     The  effect  produced  by  heating  the  magnet, 
^which  gives  its  molecules  more  freedom  of  motion,  is  explained 
H|n  a  similar  manner. 

To  explain  hysteresis  we  must  consider,  with  Ewing,  that  the 
arrangement  of  an  assemblage  of  molecular  magnets  is  not  an 
entirely  unordered  or  irregular  one,  but  that  by  their  mutual  at- 
tractions the  molecules  will  arrange  themselves  in  stable  groups. 
When  a  magnetizing  force  is  applied  to  a  collection  of  such  groups, 
the  first  effect  will  be  to  turn  the  molecules  of  the  group  toward  the 
line  of  the  force,  and  so  to  increase  the  intensity  of  magnetization. 
,When  the  magnetizing  force  reaches  a  certain  limit,  the  groups,  one 
l^y  one,  cease  to  be  stable.  The  molecules  in  them  then  turn  freely 
'under  the  magnetizing  force,  and  form  new  stable  groups,  of  which 
^tbe  intensity  of  magnetization  is  much  greater.     This  dew  ' 

in  accord  with  the  experimental  fact  that  the  magneiii 
"iron  undergoes  a  great  increase  for  a  comparatively  small  el 
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the  magnetizing  force,  between  certain  limiting  values.  After  these 
new  groups  are  formed,  the  further  increase  of  the  magnetizing  force 
merely  brings  the  molecules  of  the  groups  more  nearly  parallel  to 
one  another.  Complete  saturation  will  be  reached  when  they  are  all 
arranged  in  parallel  rows.  When  the  magnetizing  force  is  again 
diminished,  the  stability  of  the  groups  that  have  been  formed  con- 
tinues even  after  the  value  of  the  magnetizing  force  is  less  than  that 
at  which  the  groups  were  formed,  and  the  groups  do  not  break  down 
and  assume  their  original  condition  until  the  magnetizing  force  is 
considerably  diminished. 

It  is  evident  that  this  theory  of  Ewing  explains  all  the  facts  whii 
we  have  explained  by  the  theory  of  Weber. 

The  discovery  by  Heussler  that  alloys  containing  60  to  70 
cent  of  copper,  and  40  to  30  per  cent  of  aluminium  and  mangane: 
preferably  in  amounts  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights,  are  as 
strongly  paramagnetic  as  cast  iron,  opens  up  the  whole  question 
of  the  structure  of  a  magnet.  Copper  and  aluminium  are  both 
diamagnetic  substances,  and  manganese  is  only  feebly,  if  at  all, 
paramagnetic.  No  adequate  theor>-  has  yet  been  proposed  to 
account  for  the  alloy  composed  of  such  substances  exhibiting 
powerful  a  magnetic  action. 

EXAMPLES.  ZZn 

1.  To  dum  hcne  Oke  force  in  a  nutfpulie  JUU  it  Oiffetied  if  Iki  fM  i»  filled  wilh 
mdMliimu  y>iA  magneiie  permeobtUy  ft. 

TLe  tubes  of  force  of  the  magnets  setting  up  the  6el<i  mre  not  altered  by  the 
pnMBee  of  the  substance,  if  the  force  which  determines  their  distribution  '» 
tibe  magnetic  induction  ({  405).  The  magnetic  induction  B  is  therefote  the 
same  evoywhere  as  the  magnetic  force  of  the  field  before  the  substance  was 
introdoeed.  But  B  =  tJI.  so  that  H,  the  magnetic  force  in  the  substance,  =  B  >, 
or  the  original  magnetic  force  ts  altered  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  |i  by  the  intnxluction 
of  the  aofaetance. 

In  the  partietilar  case  in  which  the  field  is  due  to  the  pnmeaet  of  a  wafjto  pok 
of  strength  m,  the  magnetic  force  at  a  distance  r  bom  it  becomes  m/tt*,  and  the 
fane  betnem  this  pole  and  another  one  of  atrcngth  m'  m  wui'/tt'. 

2.  T«Juti  dm  dJKranttomf  ewtfyy  wi  a  mwgmiHtfieU  m  m  iiitiHaiii  ^  mag- 
»aie  permt^bOHjf  0. 

The  enetgy  of  tiie  magnets  is  still  tJHiTMWwi  by  iZatF  (Exaaplee,  XXI, 
■nee  the  deaaoBatration  of  this  formula  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 
aeli  aie  annaanded  by  another  medium  than  ether.  In  eanying  oat  tite  dcnxn- 
itintiaa  of  |  380  the  fom  to  be  used  b  ff-  fi  V,  and  :i?d«  ZAi/^»r,-r,. 
Tite  CBetgy  most  thetrfme  be  distributed  so  that  each  unit  kagth  of  each  tube 
of  magnetie  fln  ahni  oontain  B/iSm  units  of  caeisy. 

In  ait  volMa  tken  wS  be  Bf/^nutMid 
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3.    To  find  the  change  of  energy  produced  by  the  inlToduetum  itUo  a  magnetic  field 

.qf  a  gmaU.  body  oj  magnetic  permeability  /i. 

I  We  assume  that  iiiaao  nearly  equal  to  1  that  the  force  in  the  field  is  not  appre- 
ciably changed  by  the  introduction  of  the  body.  Before  the  body  is  brought 
into  tlie  field  the  energy  in  the  space  afterwards  occupied  by  it  is  equal  to  its 
volume  multiplied  by  iP/Sir.  When  the  body  occupies  the  space,  the  energy 
in  it  is  equal  to  its  volume  multiplied  by  /P/^8i-.     The  gain  in  energy  by  the 


Fi(.  240. 

introduction  of  the  body  is  R'{l—)i)/ii&r,  and  is  positive  or  negative  according 

as  M<  1  or  >  1. 
)      4.    To  show  that  a  paramagnetic  body  tends  to  moiw  from  a  weaker  to  a  stronger 

part  of  the  field. 

The  body  tends  to  move  so  as  to  diminish  the  potential  energy  of  the  system. 
Ljf  M  >  1,  7P(1  —  m)//'8»-  is  negative  and  the  potential  energy  diminishes  as  R* 


Fie.  341. 

'tncreaaes.     The  motion  will  therefore  be  such  as  to  make  IP  as  great  as  possible. 

It  will  be  in  the  direction  in  which  A*  increases  most  rapidly,  and  not  necessarily 

along  lines  of  force. 

In  the  rase  of  a  diamagnetic  body,  «i  <  I,  and  the  potential  energy  diminishes 

as  IP  diminishes.    The  motion  will  therefore  be  from  a  stronger  to  a  weaker 

part  of  the  field. 

5.    To  show  that  if  a  paramagnetic  body  is  introduced  into  a  magneiie  field  the 
fipare  which  it  filU  wiU  be  tnu<ersed  by  more  tubejs  of  flux  than  <«/f. 
I     The  force  72  of  Example  2  is  the  same  as  the  mugnotir  induct) 

demonstration  there  given  permits  us  to  assort  that  each  unit  < 
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tube  of  flux  contuns  B/i&w  units  of  energy,  in  which  n  represents  the  pariicnlu 
magnetic  permeability  of  the  substance  occupying  the  volume  considered.  If 
a  body  is  introduced  into  a  part  of  the  field  in  which  the  permeability  was  equal 
to  1,  and  if  /I  >  1,  the  energy  of  the  tubes  of  flux  which  lie  in  the  body  will  be 
less  than  the  energy  of  the  unoccupied  ether,  and  hence  the  tubes  of  flux  around 
the  body  will  move  into  it,  so  that  as  many  of  them  as  possible  lie  in  the  body. 
Equilibrium  is  reached  when  the  lengthening  ot  the  tubes  outside  the  body  in- 
creases the  energy  as  much  as  the  entrance  of  more  tubes  into  the  body  diminishes 
it  (Pig.  240). 

In  the  case  of  a  diamagnetic  body  the  eneigy  of  the  tubes  of  flux  which  lie 
in  the  body  will  be  greater  than  the  energy  of  the  unoccuixed  ether,  and  hence 
the  tubes  of  flux  in  the  body  will  move  out  of  it,  until  the  lengthening  of  the  tubes 
outside  the  body  increases  the  energy  as  much  as  the  moving  of  more  tubes  out 
of  the  body  diminishes  it  (Fig.  241). 


CHAPTER  XIX 


STATIC    ELECTRICITY 

410.   Electric  Attraction.  —  If  a  piece  of  amber  is  gently  rubbed 
oa  a  dry  cloth,  and  is  then  brought  near  small  bits  of  straw  or  paper, 
these  light  bodies  will  be  attracted  by  it,  and  will  adhere  to  it. 
This  observation  is  a  very  ancient  one.     It  is  said  to  have  been 
known  to  Thales  (600  B.C.).     By  the  ancient  as  well  as  by  the 
media?val  philosophers,  this  attraction  was  looked  on  as  something 
occult,  and  was  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  amber,  just  aa  the  attrac- 
tion of  iron  was  peculiar  to  the  lodestone.     It  was  not  investigated 
■  in  a  scientific  way  until  it  was  studied  by  Gilbert  (1600)  in  con- 
nection with  his  study  of  the  magnet.     Gilbert  mounted  a  light 
pointer  on  a  needle,  so  that  it  could  turn  about  freely,  and  with  it  as 
an  indicator  he  examined  other  bodies  besides  amber,  to  see  whether 
they  would  exhibit  a  similar  attractive  power.     Sulphur  had  appar- 
ently been  found  by  some  previous  observer  to  })ehave  like  amber, 
and  Gilbert  found  that  many  other  bodies  behaved  in  a  similar  way. 
From  the  Greek  name  for  amber,  electron,  he  called  this  action 
electric  action.     We  now  use  the  word  electricity  to  express  the 
assumed  cause  of  this  action.     A  body  exhibiting  electric  action  is 
said  to  be  electrified,  or  to  be  charge<l  with  electricity. 

Von  Guericke  (1672)  made  an  important  observation  by  notic- 
ing that  the  light  bodies,  which  were  attracted  to  the  electrified 
body,  were  repelled  by  it  after  a  time. 

411.  Electric  Conductors.  —  In  experimenting  on  electric  action, 
Grey  (1731)  discovered  that  when  certain  bodies  were  brought  into 
contact  with  an  electrified  body  they  also  acquired  the  power  of 
attracting  light  bodies.  He  next  undertook  to  transmit  this  power 
from  the  electrified  body  to  another  body  through  a  long  thread. 
In  one  of  his  first  experiments,  he  hung  an  ivory  ball  by  a  thread 
from  an  upper  window,  and  found  that  when  the  electrified  body 
was  touched  to  the  upper  end  of  the  thread  the  ball  became  electri- 
fied. He  tried  next  a  similar  experiment,  in  which  the  thread  was 
suspended  horizontally  by  loops  of  thread,  and  found  that  in  this 
case  the  ball  was  not  electrified.  Considering  the  reason  of 
cess  in  the  one  case  and  his  failure  in  the  other,  he  conceive 
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miKht  }>et  (hu!  to  the?  conducting  away  of  the  electricity  by  the  loops 
on  which  the  threail  was  suspended  in  the  second  experiment.  He 
AOcordinKly  MiiBpcndud  the  thread  by  other  bodies,  and  found  that 
when  Milk  thread  was  used  for  the  suspension  the  action  was  trans- 
mitled  Uj  the  bail,  (irey  thus  proved  the  distinction  between  con- 
duotofN  and  nonconductors.  Many  bodies,  of  which  the  metals 
are  the  mont  fiytrHpicuous,  transmit  the  electric  condition  from  one 
body  to  ariotlicr,  imd  are  classed  as  conductors.  Other  bodies,  of 
which  kIiihh,  the  rosins,  and  silk  are  examples,  transmit  this  condition 
either  very  slowly,  or  not  to  any  perceptible  degree,  and  are  classed 
OS  noncoiidiutdm.  Subsequent  investigation  has  shown  that  there 
ia  no  sharp  line  of  separation  between  these  two  classes  of  bodies. 
Probably  all  liodiea  conduct  to  some  extent.  The  distinction,  how- 
ever, between  conductors  and  nonconductors,  is  generally  made, 
and  many  substances  are  so  nearly  nonconductors  that  they  can  be 
trratetl  as  such  in  iiio.-^t  experiments. 

41  ].  Electric  Attractions  and  Repulsions.  —  Putting  together 
the  transmission  of  the  electric  condition,  as  observed  by  Grey,  and 
the  rt^pulsion  of  light  bodies  from  the  electrified  amber  after  contact 
with  it,  as  olvserve«l  by  von  Guericke,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
repulsion  might  be  due  to  the  similar  electric  condition  of  the  bodies. 
TtM  caqiMrimeDt  was  therefore  suggested  of  examining  the  way  in 
vlMi  Tafkwts  electrifieii  bodies  act  00  one  another.  Such  experi- 
nwla  were  earned  out  by  Dufay  (1733).  and  a  few  yrars  later  by 
WankKn.  These  investigators  found  that  all  bodies  wUeh  can  he 
•leetriA«{  by  friction  can  be  placed  in  one  of  two  1 
w  they  repel  or  attract  an  eletfaified  piece  of  | 
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this,  the  ball  is  touched  with  the  hand,  so  that  its  electric  condition  is  removed. 
One  of  the  bodies  which  causes  iittracUon  of  the  positively  electrifie<l  ball  ifl 
then  presented  to  it.  The  ball  behaves  exactly  as  it  did  when  the  glass  waa 
brought  near  it;  that  is,  it  is  first  attracted,  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
body,  and  is  then  repelled.  It  is  therefore  presumably  in  the  same  electric  con- 
dition aa  that  of  the  body  which  it  has  touched.  In  this  condition  it  \b  repelled 
by  all  the  bodies  which  attracted  it  when  it  was  positively  electrified,  and  is 
attracted  by  all  the  bodies  which  then  repelled  it.  The  ball  has  therefore  ao- 
quired  another  condition,  in  which  the  forces  which  it  exerts  are  opposite  to  those 
which  it  exerts  when  positively  electrified.  This  other  condition  is  developed 
on  resin,  and  Dufay  therefore  said  that  the  ball  in  this  condition  is  rceinously 
electrified,  or  is  charged  with  resinous  electricity.  In  accordance  with  his  theory, 
Franklin  said  that  it  is  negatively  electrified. 
I       FrankUn's  terms  are  the  ones  which  we  now  use  to  express  these  conditions. 

Dufay  summed  up  the  results  of  his  investigation  in  the  law  that 
there  exist  two  electric  conditiona,  such  that  two  bodies  in  the  same 
condition  repel  each  other,  while  two  bodies  in  different  conditions 
attract  each  other.  This  law  may  be  otherwise  stated  by  saying 
that  similarly  electrified  bodies  repel  each  other,  while  dissimilarly 
electrified  bodies  attract  each  other.  As  we  shall  subsequently  find 
that  the  superposition  of  dissimilar  electricities  on  the  same  body 
results  in  the  disappearance  of  both  of  them,  we  may  also  speak  of 
oppositely,  instead  of  dissimilarly,  electrified  bodies. 

413.  The  Electric  Spark.  —  Von  Guericke  constructed  an  electric 
machine  by  mounting  a  ball  of  sulphur  so  that  it  could  be  turned 
around  an  axis,  and  setting  near  it  a  metallic  body  supported  by  a 
nonconductor.  When  the  ball  was  turned,  and  the  dry  hands,  or  a 
piece  of  flannel,  were  pressed  upon  it,  it  became  negatively  electrified 
and  imparted  negative  electricity  to  the  metallic  conductor.  With 
this  machine,  von  Guericke  found  that,  after  the  conductor  had 
been  receiving  electricity  for  some  time,  a  spark  would  pass  from  it 
to  any  conducting  body  held  near  it. 

Other  electric  machines  were  soon  constructed  which  were  far 
more  efficient  than  this  primitive  one,  and  with  them  much  larger 
sparks  were  obtained.  These  sparks  were  generally  taken  to  be 
evidence  of  the  passing  of  something,  called  electricity,  from  the 
charged  body. 

414.  The  Leyden  Jar.  —  Cumeus  of  Leyden  (1745)  attempted 
to  collect  electricity  in  water  by  holding  a  glass  of  wat<?r  near  the 
conductor  of  an  electric   machine,   and   allowing  sparks  to  paas 
through  a  nail  partly  immer8e<l  in  the  water.     After  the  spai"  | 
passed  for  some  time  he  attempted  to  withdraw  the  nail,  a 
doing  received  a  shock  through  his  arms  and  body.     lu  the  ( 
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of  this  eflfect  he  had  been  anticipated  by  von  Kleist,  but  Cunseus's 
account  of  his  discovery  attracted  attention,  and  the  instrument  by 
which  the  shock  coulri  be  given  was  called  the  Leyden  jar.  This 
name  is  still  in  use,  although  the  Leyden  jar  is  simply  one  example 
of  the  class  of  instruments  known  as  electric  condensers. 

In  ita  ordinary  form  the  Leyden  jar  u(  a  glass  jar  coated  within  and  without, 
over  its  l>ottom  and  the  lower  part  of  its  sides,  with  tinfoil.  Through  the  stopper 
in  the  neck  is  fixed  a  luetallic  rod,  ending  above  in  a  ball  or  knob,  and  connected 
with  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar  by  a  chain.  To  charge  the  jar  the  outer  coating 
is  touched  with  the  band,  or  is  otherwise  brought  in  conducting  contact  with  the 
earth,  and  sparks  are  allowed  to  pass  to  the  knob.  After  they  have  passed  for 
some  time,  the  jar  may  be  discharged  by  touching  one  end  of  a  conducting  body 
to  the  outer  coating,  and  bringiag  the  other  end  of  it  near  the  knob.  A  spatfc 
will  pass  between  the  knob  and  tlie  conductor,  which  is  Iirighter  and  thicker  and 
makes  a  louder  report  than  any  of  the  sparks  by  which  the  jar  was  charged.  The 
successive  charges  which  pass  to  the  jar  from  the  machine  seem  to  have  been 
accumulate*!  or  condensed  in  the  jar.  When  the  discharge  is  taken  through  the 
body,  the  shock  is  often  very  severe. 

The  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  Leyden  jar  was  first  given  by 
Franklin  (1747).  In  order  to  appreciate  it,  we  must  consider  the 
way  in  which  an  electrified  body  acts  on  bodies  near  it,  to  produce 
the  electric  condition  in  them. 

415.  Electric  Induction.  —  In  examining  the  effects  of  an  electri- 
fied body  on  other  bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  mount  these  bodies  on 
nonconductors,  or  to  insulate  tbem.     When  a  conductor  thus  it 
sulated  is  brought  near  an  electrified  body,  it  will  exhibit  signs 
electrification.     It  is  said  to  be  charged  by  induction. 

We  test  the  peculiarities  of  its  electrification  by  the  use  of  a  proof- 
plane,  a  small  disk  of  sheet  metal  mounted  on  a  nonconducting 
handle.  When  the  proof-plane  is  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  conductor 
at  any  point,  it  acquires  a  charge  similar  to  that  of  the  conductor  at 

that   point,    and    by    removing   it 
and  testing  the  charge  on  it  the 
charge  on  the  conductor   can   be 
determined.     By  the  use   of   such^— 
a  proof -plane  it  is  shown  that  th^H 
parts   of  a  conductor  charged  by^^ 
induction  which  are  farthest  from 
^-  "2.  the  electrified  body  (Fig.  242)  have 

a  charge  like  that  of  the  electrified  body,  and  that  those  parts 
which  are  nearest  the  electrified  body  have  a  charge  of  the  opposite 
kind.    These  charges  are  shown  to  be  equal  in  amount  by  removing 
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the  conductor  from  the  presence  of  the  electrified  body,  for  then  no 
charge  can  be  detected  on  it.  The  action  here  described,  by  means 
of  which  an  electrified  body  can  excite  the  electric  condition  in 
a  neighboring  body,  which  is  insulated  from  it,  is  called  elettric 
^  induction. 

f  The  attraction  between  a  charged  body  and  any  other  body  brought  near  it  is 
due  to  the  attraction  between  the  original  charge  of  the  first  body  and  the  neigh- 
boring charge  of  the  oppotiite  kind  induced  in  the  second  Ixxly.  When  the  sec- 
ond body  ia  insulated  and  contact  occurs  between  the  bodicB,  this  charge  of  the 
opposite  kind  is  destroyed  by  uniou  wiUi  some  of  the  original  charge  and  both 
bodies  become  charged  similarly.     In  this  condition  they  repel  each  other. 

416.  Free  and  Bound  Charges.  —  If  a  conductor,  when  in  the 
presence  of  a  charged  body  and  charged  by  induction  with  both 
kinds  of  electricity,  is  touched 
by  the  hand,  or  is  connected 
with  the  earth  by  any  conduc- 
tor (Fig.  243).  the  charge  which 
it  has  on  the  end  farthest  from 
the  electrified  body,  and  which 
is  of  the  same  sort  as  that  of 
■  the  electrified  body,  disappears. 
The  other  charge,  on  the  end 
nearest  the  electrified  body,  remams  unchanged  in  character, 
though  its  distribution  on  the  conductor  will  be  altered.  These 
two  charges,  therefore,  seem  to  differ,  in  that  one  of  them  is  free  to 

/^~>v  leave  the  conductor  by  pas.sing  through 

?  -\  "I^JhI  any  conductor  presented  to  it,  while  the 

I  I  other  is  bound  or  retained  in  the  con- 

n  I  ll  ductor.     They  are  called  the  free  and 

ll .    'I         ^  the  bound  charge  respectively.     The 

I  I  I  experiments   here   detailed  show  that 

1.^         I         ^vi  the   bound    and   the  free  charges  are 

I  IL.^       equal  in  magnitude,  and  that  the  bound 

■  ^  ^  M        charge  is  the  one  which  is  opposite  in 

I      .  ,  \      kind  to  the  original  charge. 

"      ^     "    ^     Jl|     \        ^j,^    -pjjg  Leyden  Jar.  —  To  apply 
^    these  facts  to  the  explanation  of  the 
''••***•  behavior  of  the  Leyden  jar,  we  notice 


Fis.  243. 


that,  when  the  jar  is  being  charged  (Fig.  244),  the  inner  coat 
receives  a  charge  <lirectly   from   the  machine,  and  acta 
original  electrified   body.     By  the  action  of   the  charge  ^ 
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first  receives,  the  outer  coating  is  charged  by  induction,  and  its 
induced  free  charge  passes  off  to  the  earth.  Its  bound  charge 
acts  by  induction  on  the  inner  coating  so  as  to  make  a  free 
chaifge  on  that  coating  of  the  opposite  sort  to  that  which  is 
supplied  by  the  machine.  The  machine  therefore  can  supply  an 
additional  charge  to  neutralize  this,  and  the  charge  on  the  inner 
coating  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  bound  charge  which 
was  developed  in  it.  This  increased  charge  on  the  inner  coating 
again  acts  by  induction,  to  increase  the  bound  charge  on  the  outer 
coating,  and  this  process  goes  on  until  the  jar  discharges  itself  or 
until  a  limit  is  reached,  which  is  determined  by  the  condition  of  the 
electric  machine  that  is  supplying  the  charge.  In  the  final  co 
dition  of  the  jar  when  charged,  the  conductor  of  the  machine  and 
the  knob  of  the  jar  are  in  similar  electric  conditions,  so  that  no 
farther  charge  can  pass  between  them,  and  two  opposite  charges, 
of  practically  equal  magnitude,  confront  each  other  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  two  coatings  which  are  next  to  the  glass.  When  conduct- 
ing connection  is  made  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  coating, 
these  charges  recombine  through  the  conductor,  and  the  jar  is 
discharged. 

'418.  The  Gold-Leaf  Electroscope.  —  The  gold-leaf  electroscope 
is  an  instrument  used  for  detecting  the  presence  of  electric  charges 
and  for  (letermining  their  nature.     It  consists  of 
^  a  pair  of  parallel  strips  of  gold  foil  suspended  from 

I  the  end  of  a  short  metallic  rod,  which  is  carried 

—  in  the  stopper  of  a  small  jar  (Fig.  245).     To  pre- 

pare the  instrument  for  use,  a  negatively  charged 
body  is  brought  over  the  knob  in  which  the  rod 
terminates,  and  induced  charges  are  set  up  in  the 
rod  and  the  dependent  strips  of  foil.  The  strips 
are  charged  negatively,  and  as  they  repel  each 
other,  they  diverge  from  each  other.  The  rod  is 
then  touched  by  the  hand,  so  that  the  free  charge, 
which  in  this  case  is  the  negative  charge,  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
repulsion  ceasing,  the  strips  no  longer  diverge  from  each  other. 
On  withdrawing  the  hand,  and  then  withdrawing  the  external 
negative  charge,  the  bound  positive  charge  is  distributed  over  the 
conductor,  and  the  gold  leaves  again  diverge,  being  positively 
charged.  The  instrument  is  then  ready  for  use.  A  positively 
charged  body,  brought  near  the  knob,  will  induce  additional  positive 
charge  ou  the  gold  leaves,  and  they  will  diverge  more  widely.    A 
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negatively  charged  body  will  induce  a  negative  charge  on  the  gold 
leaves,  and  their  divergence  will  diminish. 

419.  The  Electrophorus.  —  The  laws  of  electric  induction  are  also 
illustrated  in  an  instrument  invented  by  Volta  (1775),  known  as  the 
electrophorus.  It  consists  (Fig.  246)  of  a  sheet  of  sulphur,  rubber, 
or  some  similar  substance,  which 
can  be  electrified  by  friction,  called 
the  plate,  and  a  metallic  disk  fur- 
nished with  an  insulating  handle, 
called  the  carrier.  The  plate  is 
electrified  by  friction,  generally 
negatively,  and  the  carrier  placed 
upon  it.  In  this  position  the  car- 
rier is  usually  supported  on  slight  prominences  in  the  plate,  so 
that  it  is  in  contact  with  the  plate  at  very  few  points,  and  does  not 
receive  a  charge  from  it  by  conduction.  It  is  charged  by  induction, 
the  charge  on  its  lower  surface  being  positive,  opposite  to  that  of  the 
plate.  The  negative  charge  on  its  upper  surface  is  free,  and  is  re- 
moved by  touching  the  carrier  with  the  hand.  When  the  carrier  is 
lifted  from  the  plate,  the  bound  positive  charge,  being  no  longer 
constrained  by  the  presence  of  the  negative  charge  of  the  plate,  dis- 
tributes itself  over  the  carrier.  This  charge  may  then  be  communi- 
cated to  any  conductor  which  it  is  desired  to  charge,  and  the  carrier 
may  be  charged  again  in  a  similar  manner,  as  of t^n  as  we  please,  the 
original  charge  on  the  plate  being  retained  by  it  and  remaining 
unaltered  by  the  operation. 

420.  Distribution  of  Electricity.  —  On  the  hypothesis  that  the 
electric  charge  is  some  sort  of  fluid  whose  parts  repel  one  another,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  distribution  of  electricity  in  an  insulated  con- 
ductor will  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  conductor.  It  was  shown 
first  by  Franklin  (1749),  and  long  afterwards  more  conclusively  by 
Faraday,  that  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the  conductor,  the  charge 
in  it  resides  entirely  on  its  surface.  By  testing  different  bodies  with 
the  proof-plane,  it  was  also  shown  that  the  density  of  the  charge, 
that  is,  the  amount  on  unit  of  surface,  is  greatest  at  the  parts  of 
greatest  curvature.  When  the  law  of  electric  force  was  discovered, 
the  distribution  on  bodies  of  particular  forms  was  calculated.  The 
experimental  examination  of  the  distribution  on  such  bodies  verified 
the  results  of  these  calculations. 

The  density  of  the  charge  is  especially  great  at  any  part  of  the  con- 
ductor which  ends  in  a  sharp  point.     At  such  points  the  pressure  of 
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the  dense  charge  against  the  surrounding   insulator  is  especially      1 
great,  and  tbc  charge  therefore  passes  from  them  with  great  facility.       [ 
This  property  of  points,  of  discharging  bodies,  and  also  of  receiving 
charges,  is  made  use  of  in  ail  sorts  of  electric  apparatus. 

421.  Early  Theories  of  Electricity.  —  After  Dufay  had  discov- 
ered the  opposite  eflfects  produced  by  the  charges  on  glass  and 
on  resin,  he  developed  a  theory  of  electricity  to  explain  them.  He 
assumed  that  all  matter  contains  two  electric  fluids,  which  he  called 
vitreous  and  resinous  electricity ;  that  in  any  uncharged  body  these 
fluids  exist  in  equal  amount;  that  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  friction,  so  that  one  of  the  two  bodies  which  are  rubbed 
together  retains  a  surplus  of  the  one  fluid,  while  the  other  body  has 
a  surplus  of  the  other  fluid;  that  the  parts  of  either  of  these  fluids 
repel  other  parts  of  the  same  fluid  and  attract  parts  of  the  other 
fluid.  This  theory,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  two-fluid 
theory  of  electricity,  was  not  at  first  accepted,  but  it  gradually  won 
its  way  into  prominence,  and  is  the  one  which  has  been  used  in  most^j 
of  the  development  of  the  subject.  ^| 

Franklin  adopted  the  view  that  there  exists  in  the  universe  a  single  ^' 
fluid,  called  electricity,  and  that  a  body  when  charged  positively  j 
possesses  a  surplus  of  this  fluid,  while  a  body  charged  negatively  ^| 
possesses  less  than  the  normal  amount.     This  theory  was  developed  ^' 
by  jEpinus,  and  for  some  time  was  generally  held.      It  fell  into 
disuse  after  a  while,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  necessity  which 
jEpinus  found,   in  order  to  explain   the  electric  attractions  and 
repulsions,  as  well  as  the  passivity  of  unelectrified  bodies,  of  sup- 
posing that  matter  repelled  matter  according  to  the  same  law  as 
that  by  which  electricity  repelled  electricity.     Without  the  assump- 
tion of  a  mutual  repulsion  between  the  particles  of  matter,  as  well  as 
of  an  attraction  between  matter  and  electricity,  the  actual  forces 
observed  could  not  be  explained. 

The  modern  theories  of  electricity  unite  in  assuming  that  elec- 
tncity,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  a  continuous  fluid,  but  exists  in 
separate  portions,  or  units,  which  may  be  called  electric  atoms  or  ^d 
electrons.  ^M 

433.  Law  of  Electric  Force.  —  For  any  further  development  of 
the  subject,  it  becomes  important  to  know  the  law  of  the  force 
exerted  by  one  electric  charge  on  another. 

This  Uw  was  first  investigated  by  Cavendish  (1773).  His  method  of  investi- 
gataon  depended  on  a  theorem  first  pmved  by  Newton  rExampiat,  XI,  1)  to  the 
«0Bet  that  the  strength  of  fieid  at  any  point  within  a  unifonn  spherical  shell,  com- 
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pomd  of  any  substance  exerting  force  which  varies  with  the  distance  according 
to  the  law  of  inverse  squares,  will  tie  zero.  By  the  most  careful  experiments 
which  he  could  make  with  the  crude  apparatus  at  bis  disposal,  Cavendish  could 
not  detect  any  evidence  of  any  electric  force  inside  a  sphere  charged  with  elec- 
tricity. He  therefore  concluded  that  the  elements  of  electricity  act  on  one  an- 
other with  forces  which  vary  inversely  with  the  square  of  the  distance.  The 
determination  of  this  law,  by  this  method,  involves  the  aastimption  that  the 
force  exerted  between  two  quantities  of  electricity  is  proportional  to  their  prod- 
uct. Cavendish  never  published  his  proof  of  this  law,  and  it  remained'  un- 
known until  his  papers  were  edited  by  Maxwell.  The  general  method  used  by 
Cavendish  has  been  employed  with  the  most  sensitive  apparatus,  and  the  law 
of  electric  force  has  been  determined  with  great  exactness. 


»The  law  of  electric  force  became  known  from  the  work  of  Coulomb 
(1785).  In  hia  investigations,  Coulomb  employed  the  torsion 
balance  already  described  in  §  383.  By  means  of  this  instrument 
H  he  measured  the  repulsions  between  two  similarly  charged  spheres 
at  different  distances  from  each  other,  and  found  that  the  force 
between  them  varied  inversely  with  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  their  centers.     It  had  been  proved  by  Newton  (Examples, 

■  XI,  2)  that  the  force  at  any  point  outside  a  spherical  shell  made  of 
a  substance  which  exerts  force  according  to  the  law  of  inverse 
squares  will  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  outside 
point  from  the  center  of  the  sphere.  The  measurements  of  Coulomb 
were  therefore  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  each  element  of 
B  the  electric  charge  repels  every  other  element  with  a  force  which 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  A  similar  law 
was  proved  for  the  attraction  between  two  spheres  oppositely 
charged. 

By  observing  the  force  between  two  electrified  spheres  at  a  definite 
distance,  and  comparing  it  with  the  force  exerted  at  the  same  dis- 
tance between  the  spheres  when  the  charge  on  one  of  them  had  been 
halved  by  touching  the  sphere  to  another  of  the  same  size.  Coulomb 
showed  that  the  force  is  proportional  to  the  magnitudes  of  the 
charges. 

■  The  law  of  electric  force  may  therefore  be  stated  by  saying  that 
the  force  between  two  small  electric  charges  is  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  charges  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  distance  between  them.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  force  be- 
tween two  charges  depends  on  the  medium  which  surrounds  them, 
we  assume  in  this  definition  that  the  charges  are  in  a  vacuum.  The 
force  between  the  charges  in  air  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  that  in 
vacuum. 
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423.  Quantity  of  Electricity.  —  In  measuring  quantities  of  elec 
tricity  wp  find  ourselves  in  the  same  position  as  when  we  measure 
quantities  of  magnetism.  We  do  not  perceive  electricity  directly, 
or  by  any  other  efTeets  than  the  forces  which  it  exerts.  We  are 
therefore  compelled  to  measure  it  by  means  of  those  forces.  If  we 
represent  two  electric  charges  by  e  and  c',  the  distance  between  them 
by  r,  and  the  factor  of  proportion  by  k,  the  equation  which  expresses 
the  force  between  the  charges  is 

F  =  fc^'.  (129) 


We  can  measure  the  force  and  the  distance,  but  until  some  conven 
tion  is  made,  we  cannot  measure  the  charges.  It  is  conceivable  that 
a  charge  might  be  selected  arbitrarily  as  a  standard,  with  which  other 
charges  might  be  measured  by  the  examination  of  the  forces  which 
they  exert  on  the  standard  charge.  But  the  impossibility  of  pre- 
serving such  a  charge  unaltered,  and  of  using  it  in  the  study  of  other 
charges  without  error,  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  determine  the 
unit  charge  in  some  other  way.  If  we  were  to  use  this  method,  the 
factor  k  would  have  a  definite  value,  which  might  be  determined  by 
experiment  as  the  constant  of  electric  force.  But  so  long  as  the  unit 
charge  is  left  undetermined,  the  value  of  k  is  not  fixed.  By  assum- 
ing an  arbitrary  value  for  it,  we  fix  the  product  of  the  two  charges 
which  act  on  each  other.  To  make  this  value  as  simple  as  possible, 
we  set  k=\.  When  this  choice  is  made,  the  value  of  the  product  ee' 
is  determined  from  measured  values  of  the  force  and  the  distance. 
If  the  charges  are  equal,  the  value  of  either  charge  is  determined 
from  the  same  data.  With  this  convention  the  force  between  two 
charges  is  represented  by  the  formula 

F  =  %-  (130) 

424.  Unit  Electric  Charge.  —  In  particular,  we  may  define  the 
unit  electric  charge  as  that  charge'  which  will  repel  an  equal  and 
similar  charge  at  unit  distance  with  unit  force.  In  the'c.g.s.  elec- 
trostatic system  the  unit  electric  charge  is  one  which  will  repel  an 
equal  and  similar  charge  at  the  distance  of  one  centimeter  with  thi 
force  of  one  dyne. 

In  the  practical  system  of  units  used  in  most  scientific  and 
technical  work,  the  unit  electric  charge  is  called  the  coulomb.  It  is 
properly  defined  by  reference  to  electric  phenomena  with  which  we 
are  not  ready  to  deal  at  this  point;  but  it  may  be  taken,  without 
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definition,  as  approximately  equal  to  3  X  lO*  electrostatic  units  of 
charge. 

425.  Electric  Fields.  —  In  order  to  study  the  electric  forces 
exerted  by  any  system  of  electrified  bodies  it  is  convenient  to  sup- 
pose that  we  can  make  use  of  a  unit  charge,  which  i.s  perfectly  insu- 
lated, and  the  force  upon  which  we  can  always  measure.  This  charge 
may  be  called  a  test  unit.  When  such  a  test  unit  is  brought  near  an 
electrified  body,  it  is  generally  acted  on  by  an  electric  force.  The 
region  in  which  such  a  force  can  be  detected  is  called  an  electric 
field. 

436.  Electric  Intensity  or  Strength  of  Field.  —  If  a  test  unit  is 
placed  at  any  point  in  an  electric  field,  the  magnitude  of  the  force 
which  acts  on  it  is  called  the  electric  intensity  or  the  strength  of 
field,  or  sometimes  simply  the  electric  force  at  that  point.  We  may 
designate  it  by  the  symbol  R.  The  force  exerted  at  any  point  on  a 
charge  e  is  then  given  by  eft. 

The  field  of  unit  intensity  is  one  in  which  the  test  unit  is  acted 
upon  by  unit  force.  In  the  c.g.s.  electrostatic  system  it  is  the  field 
in  which  the  test  unit  is  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  one  dyne. 

The  intensity,  from  its  definition,  is  plainly  a  vector,  and  may  be 
resolved  into  components,  or  two  intensities  may  be  compounded  to 
find  a  resultant,  by  the  parallelogram  law. 

437.  Lines  of  Electric  Force.  —  If  a  test  unit  is  placed  at  any 
point  in  the  electric  field,  and  is  then  allowed  to  follow  the  direction 
given  to  it  by  the  electric  force,  it  will  trace  out  a  continuous  curve. 
This  curve  is  called  a  line  of  electric  force. 

Defined  geometrically,  a  line  of  electric  force  is  a  line  so  drawn  in 
a  field  of  electric  force  that  the  tangent  to  it  at  any  point  indicates 
the  direction  of  the  force  at  that  point. 

The  positive  direction  of  a  line  of  force  is  the  direction  in  which  a 
positive  charge  will  tend  to  move  along  it. 

438.  Electrification  by  Induction.  —  When  an  insulated  conduc- 
tor is  placed  in  an  electric  field,  it  becomes  electrified  by  induction. 
We  may  describe  the  di.stribution  of  the  charge  on  it ,  in  a  general  way, 
by  saying  that  both  the  positive  and  the  negative  charges  move  in 
the  conductor  under  the  action  of  the  electric  field  as  if  they  were 
free.  The  positive  charge  is  therefore  displaced  in  the  positive 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  the  negative  charge,  in  the'negative 
direction.  This  displacement  continues  until  the  forces  set  up  by 
the  displaced  charges,  combined  with  the  electric  force  of  the  field, 
neutralize  one  another  at  every  point  within  the  conductor.     When 
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this  condition  is  reached,  the  displacement  of  the  charges -ceases  and 
the  system  is  in  electric  equilibrium. 

429.  Electric  Potential.  —  In  our  study  of  magnetism  we  have 
already  defined  a  function  called  the  magnetic  potential,  and  used 
it  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  various  magnetic  fields.  This 
function  was  first  introduced  by  Laplace  for  the  purpose  of  using 
it  in  the  description  of  fields  of  gravitational  force.  Green  applied 
it  to  the  study  of  problems  in  electricity,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
potential  function. 

The  theorems  in  which  the  properties  of  the  potential  are  stated, 
in  so  far  as  they  depend  only  on  the  law  of  the  force  which  gives 
rise  to  the  field,  are  the  same  for  magnetic,  gravitational,  and  elec- 
tric potential;  but  owing  to  the  peculiar  mobility  of  electricity  on 
and  through  conductors,  the  description  of  the  electric  state  of  con- 
ductors, and  of  the  electric  field  around  conductors,  can  be  made  in 
the  case  of  electricity,  by  the  aid  of  this  function,  with  special 
simplicity. 

If  the  electric  field  is  due  to  a  single  positive  electric  charge  e  on  a 
conductor  which  is  so  small  that  the  charge  may  be  considered  as 
located  at  a  point,  and  if  a  test  unit  charge  is  moved  in  the  field  from 
a  point  A  at  the  distance  r  from  the  charge  to  a  point  X  at  the  dis- 
tance X  from  the  charge,  the  work  done  on  the  test  unit  by  the  force 
in  the  field  will  be  expressed  by  e  (1/r  —  1/x).  The  proof  of  this  is 
the  same  as  that  used  already  in  Examples,  XI,  6,  or  in  §391.  Ifthe 
test  unit  moves  off  to  an  infinite  distance,  the  work  done  is  expressed 
hye/r.  This  quantity  measures  the  poteniia/F^  at  the  point  ^4.  The 
work  done  on  the  test  unit  as  it  passes  from  the  point  A  to  the  point 
X  is  Va  —  Vx,  the  difference  of  potential  between  A  and  A'.  The 
difference  of  potential  may  be  shown,  as  in  Examples,  XI,  7,  to  be 
independent  of  the  path  pursued  by  the  test  unit,  and  to  depend 
only  on  the  distances  of  the  initial  and  terminal  points  of  the  motion 
from  the  central  charge. 

If  the  field  is  due  to  many  electric  charges  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  two  points  A  and  .Y  will  be  expressed  by 


or 


VA-Vx  =  e,(^^ 


The  potential  Va  is  expressed  by 
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fhe  diflferencc  of  potential  Va  —  Vx  will-  be  independent  'of  the 
path  pursued  by  the  test  unit,  and  will  depend  only  upon  the  posi- 
tions of  the  initial  and  terminal  points  of  the  motion. 

From  the  derivation  of  the  quantities  expressing  the  difference 
of  potential  and  the  potential  we  can  give  the  following  definitions: 

The  difference  of  electric  potential  between  two  points  in  a  field 
of  electric  force  is  measured  by  the  work  done  upon  a  test  unit  by 
the  forces  of  the  field  as  the  unit  moves  from  one  of  the  points  to  the 
other. 

Also,  the  potential  at  a  point  in  a  field  of  electric  force  is  measured 
by  the  work  done  upon  a  test  unit  by  the  forces  of  the  field  as  the 
unit  moves  from  that  point  to  an  infinitely  distant  point. 

430.  Equipotential  Surfaces. —  If  we  set  V^  =  ^2^-  =  constant,  we 

may  satisfy  this  equation  by  continuous  variations  of  the  values  of 
r,  and  may  thus  determine  a  surface  on  which  the  potential  has  the 
same  value  at  every  point.  Such  a  surface  is  called  an  equipotential 
surface.  Since  no  work  will  be  done  on  the  test  unit  if  it  is  moved 
about  in  an  equipotential  surface,  there  can  be  no  component  of 
electric  force  in  the  surface,  so  that  the  equipotential  surface  is 
everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  electric  force. 
Therefore,  if  we  have  the  electric  field  mapped  out  by  its  lines  of 
force,  we  may  describe  an  equipotential  surface  by  starting  at  any 
point  and  drawing  the  surface  through  that  point  which  is  every- 
where perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force;  and  if  further  we  choose 
the  points  through  which  such  surfaces  are  drawn  at  such  distances 
apart  along  a  line  of  force  that  one  unit  of  work  is  done  on  the  test 
unit  as  it  moves  from  one  such  point  to  the  next  one,  we  may  map 
out  the  whole  field  in  a  systematic  way  by  equipotential  surfaces, 
characterized  by  the  property  that  the  potential  difference  between 
any  two  consecutive  ones  shall  be  unity. 

431.  Relation  between  Force  and  Potential.  —  If  the  test  unit  ia 
moved  through  the  very  short  distance  s  from  the  point  A  to  the 
point  B,  the  work  done  on  it  is  expressed  by  Va  —  Vb-  Within  the 
short  distance  covered  by  the  motion  we  may  suppose  the  component 
of  force  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  to  be  constant.  Calling  this 
component  F,  we  have  again  for  the  work  done  on  the  test  unit 
F8  =  Va  —  Vb;  and  hence 


F  = 


Va-Vb         Vb-Va 


We  define  the  limit  of  the  ratio 


s 
Vb-Va 

8 


(133) 


when  8  is  drawn  from 
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A  to  5,  as  the  rate  of  change  of  the  potential  with  respect  to  spaee. 
Using  this  definition,  we  conclude  that  the  force  at  a  point  in  any 
direction  equals  the  rate  of  change  of  pot«ntial  in  that  direction 
taken  with  the  opposite  sign. 

If  the  line  s  is  drawn  in  an  equipotentia!  surface,  F  =  0,  or  the  force 
has  no  component  in  the  surface.  The  force  is  perpendicular  to  the 
equipotential  surface.  If  we  know  by  observation  that  F  =  0  in 
every  direction,  we  know  that  y^  =  Ffl,  or  that  the  potential  is  con- 
stant in  the  region  about  the  point. 

The  force  F  does  positive  work  if  V a  is  greater  than  Vr.  The  t«8t 
unit,  or  any  positive  electric  charge  placed  in  the  field,  will  therefore 
tend  to  move  from  a  point  of  higher  to  a  point  of  lower  potential. 
A  negative  ch:irge  will  tend  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction. 

432.  The  Potential  of  a  Conductor.  —  The  reason  for  the  pecu- 
liar applicability  of  the  potential  in  the  discussion  of  problems  in 
electricity  is  the  fact  that  electricity  moves  freely  in  a  conductor 
under  the  influence  of  electric  force,  so  that  the  final  condition  of 
an  insulated  charged  conductor  is  one  in  which  there  is  no  electric 
force  at  any  point  within  it,  and  the  electric  force  at  its  surface  is 
everywhere  i>erpendicular  to  the  surface.  From  the  theorem  just 
proved  (§  431),  this  means  that  the  surface  of  the  conductor  is  an 
equipotential  surface,  and  that  all  points  within  it  are  at  the  same 
potential  as  the  surface.  The  potential  which  all  points  of  the  con- 
ductor have  in  common  is  called  the  potential  of  the  conductor. 

We  may  illustrate  the  application  of  the  idea  of  potential  by  describing  the 
use  of  the  electrophorus.  When  the  plate  of  the  electrophorus  is  charged  by 
friction,  its  potential,  and  that  of  the  region  around  it,  becomes  negative.  The 
uumerical  value  of  this  negative  (xitential  is  highest  at  the  plate,  and  diminisbeB 
from  the  plate  to  zero.  When  the  carrier  is  placed  on  the  plate,  it  is  brought  into 
this  region  of  negative  potential,  and  if  it  were  not  a  conductor,  the  potential  on 
its  lower  surface  would  be  negatively  higher  than  the  potential  on  its  upper  surface. 
There  would  thus  exist  in  it  a  difference  of  potential,  and  the  lines  of  force  cor- 
responding to  this  difference  would  be  directed  from  its  upper  curface  to  it« 
lower  surface.  Such  a  force,  however,  cannot  exist  in  a  conductor,  and  a  positive 
charge  is  developed  on  the  lower  surface,  and  a  corresponding  negative  charge 
on  the  upper  surface,  until  the  forces  to  which  they  give  rise  neutralize  the  force 
which  has  been  described,  or  until  the  potential  within  the  carrier  is  everywhere 
the  same.  When  the  carrier  is  touched  and  so  joined  to  earth,  its  potential  is 
rused  to  the  potential  of  the  earth.  This  involves  the  lose  of  the  negative  charge 
of  the  carrier.  The  potential  of  the  carrier  is  then  due  to  the  superposition  of 
the  opposite  potentials  due  to  the  charge  on  the  plate  and  the  positive  charge 
on  the  carrier.  \Mien  the  carrier  is  lifted,  work  is  done  on  it  against  the  attratv 
tion  between  these  charges,  and  the  work  thus  done  raises  the  electric  energy  of 
the  carrier,  and  gives  it  positive  potential. 
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433.  Zero  Potential.  —  In  order  to  measure  the  potential  of  a 
conductor  according  to  the  definition  of  it  which  has  been  given,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  a  test  unit  from  that  conductor  to  in- 
finity. By  this  operation  we  measure  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  conductor  and  an  infinitely  distant  point.  Of  course 
this  operation  is  impossible,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  to  adopt  the  potential  of  some  other  point  as  the 
standard  potential,  with  which  other  potentials  shall  be  compared. 
The  standard  potential  chosen  is  the  potential  of  the  earth,  which, 
it  may  be  shown  (Examples,  XXIV,  4),  remains  appreciably  con- 
stant at  all  times,  whatever  be  the  electric  operations  which  take 
place  during  our  experiments.  This  standard  potential  we  take  as 
the  zero  of  potential.  With  this  convention  the  potential  of  a  con- 
ductor is  the  work  that  is  done  on  a  test  unit  as  it  moves  from  the 
conductor  to  the  earth. 

434.  Unit  Potential.  —  The  unit  of  potential  is  the  potential  of  a 
conductor  so  charged  and  so  situated  with  respect  to  other  con- 
ductors that  one  unit  of  work  is  done  on  a  test  unit  charge  as  it  moves 
from  the  conductor  to  the  earth.  In  the  c.g.s.  electrostatic  system 
it  is  the  potential  of  a  conductor  so  charged  and  so  situated  with, 
respect  to  other  conductors  that  one  erg  of  work  is  done  on  a  c.g.s^l 
electrostatic  unit  of  electricity  as  it  moves  from  the  conductor  to  the 
earth.     This  unit  is  too  small  to  be  convenient  for  general  use. 

In  the  practical  system  of  electric  units  used  in  most  scientific  and 
technical  work  the  unit  of  potential  is  called  the  toU.  The  volt  is 
defined  as  the  potential  of  a  conductor  so  charged  and  so  situated 
with  respect  to  other  conductors  that  one  joule  of  work  (10'  ergs) 
is  done  on  a  coulomb  of  electricity  (§  424^,  as  it  moves  from  the 
conductor  to  the  earth.  DiflFerences  of  potential  are  often  measured 
in  volts  by  reference  to  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two 
terminals  of  a  standard  voltaic  cell  (§  503). 

435.  Electric  Machines.  —  The  first  electric  machine,  constructed 
by  von  Ouerickc,  has  already  been  described.  It  was  very  soon 
improved  upon  by  using  a  glass  plate  or  cylinder,  instead  of  the  sul- 
phur ball,  and  by  setting  against  it  a  pad  of  flannel  or  leather,  by  the 
friction  of  which  the  glass  is  electrified.  An  insulated  conductor, 
called  the  prime  conductor,  furnished  with  a  comb  or  row  of  points, 
pointing  toward  the  glass,  is  used  to  collect  the  charge  developed  as 
the  machine  is  turned.  Machines  of  this  sort  are  called  frictional 
machines.     They  are  now  very  little  used. 

The  germ  of  all  modem  electric  machines  is  found  in  t  — 
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phorus  of  VoUa.  It  is  plaiu  that  if  the  operation  of  charging  em 
discharging  the  carrier,  which  we  have  described  as  carried  on  by  the 
band,  is  executed  rapidly  by  some  mechanism,  a  rapid  succession  of 
charges  can  be  obtained.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details 
of  these  induction  machines. 

436.  Electroscopes  and  Electrometers.  —  Any  apparatus  which 
will  indicate  the  presence  of  an  electric  charge,  and  which  will  enable 
us  to  determine  its  character,  is'  called  an  electroscope.  Any  light 
body,  such  as  a  straw  suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  may  serve  for 
that  purpose.  The  gold-leaf  electroscope,  which  is  a  very  common 
form  of  the  instrument,  has  been  described  in  §  418. 

An  electrometer  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  two  bodies  can  be  measured,  or  compared  with  some 
other  difference  of  potential.  The  attracted-disk  electrometer,  first 
used  by  Snow  Harris  and  developed  by  Lord  Kelvin,  furnishes  a 
measure  in  absolute  units  of  difference  of  potential.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  large  horizontal  disk,  above  which  a  smaller  disk  is 
set  at  a  known  distance.  This  smaller  disk  is  supported  by  a  balance 
or  a  spring,  by  means  of  which  the  force  upon  it  may  be  measured. 
By  measuring  the  force  exerted  by  the  charges  on  the  disks,  when 
they  are  brought  to  different  potentials,  the  difference  of  potential 
between  them  may  be  measured  in  absolute  units.  (Examples, 
XXIV,  3.) 

EXAMPLES,  XXm 

1.  To  caieuUUe  the  poUmtial  of  a  spherical  conductor  when  no  other  conductors 
are  near  it  (a  freely  electrified  sphere). 

The  radius  of  the  sphere  is  r,  the  charge  on  it  e.  The  potential  of  any  part 
of  it  is  the  same  as  that  at  its  center.  The  charge  is  uoifomily  distributed  over 
the  surface  and  each  element  of  it  will  .set  up  a  potential  at  the  center  equal  to 
its  amount  divided  by  the  radius.  The  sum  of  all  these  potentials,  or  V  =  e/r, 
is  the  potential  of  the  sphere. 

2.  To  show  thai  the  potential  at  a  point  outaide  a  uniformly  charged  sphere  ii 
equal  to  the  charge  divided  by  the  distance  from  the  point  to  the  center  of  the  sphere. 

As  wiU  be  shown  in  Example  4,  the  force  at  the  point  is  equal  to  e/IP,  where  e 
repreaatB  the  charge  and  R  the  given  distance.  The  same  demonstration  as 
that  used  in  Examples,  XI,  6,  will  show  that  the  potential  is  then  given 
by  e/R. 

3.  To  proK  that  the  dedric  force  at  a  point  within  a  charged  sphere  is  equal  to 
mro. 

See  Ebcamples,  XI,  1. 

4.  To  prove  that  the  rteetrie  force  at  a  point  ouleide  a  tkarged  sphere  it  xnvertd,y 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  <if  the  point  from  the  center  of  the  sphere. 

See  Examples,  XI,  2. 
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5.  To  prove  thai  the  total  electric  flux  taken  over  a  doted  Ktajace  which  does  not 
enclote  any  eleetriciiy  is  equal  to  zero. 

We  define  the  electric  flux  over  a  small  area  »,  at  each  point  of  which  the 
electric  force  has  the  same  value  R,  as  equal  to  Rs  cos  a,  where  a  is  the  angle 
between  the  normal  to  the  surface  and  the  direction  of  the  force.  The  conven- 
tions used  in  tlie  dctuonstration  are  the  same  as  those  made  in  the  analogous 
caae  of  magnetism. 

We  use  the  same  proof  as  that  of  Examples,  XXI,  7,  for  Gauss's  theorem. 

6.  To  prove  that  the  total  electric  flux  ouer  a  closed  surface  that  encloses  eleetrie 
charges  is  equal  to  4irZe,  where  Zeis  the  sum  of  all  the  charges  urithin  the  surface. 

The  proof  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  {  396. 

7.  To  show  by  Gauss's  theorem  that  the  force  within  a  uniformly  charged  sphere 
is  zero. 

Within  the  charged  sphere,  deecribe  a  sphere  conc«ntric  with  it.  This  sphere 
contains  no  ole<'tricity,  and  therefore  the  total  electric  flux  over  it  is  icro.  But 
from  symmetry,  the  electric  force  at  every  point  of  it  should  be  equal  and  simi- 
larly directed  inward  or  outward  from  the  center,  and  thu.t,  since  the  flux  can 
contain  only  terms  of  one  sign,  and  since  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  not  equal 
to  lero,  the  force  at  every  point  of  its  surface  must  vanish. 

8.  To  show  by  Gauss's  theorem  that  the  force  at  a  point  outside  a  charged  sphere 
equals  the  charge  on  the  sphere  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distanu  from  the  point 
to  the  center  of  the  sphere. 

Through  a  point  at  the  distance  R  from  the  center  of  the  charged  sphere, 
describe  a  sphere  concentric  with  the  charged  sphere.  Then  the  force  F  at  every 
point  of  it,  by  symmetry,  will  be  the  same  and  similarly  directed  inward  or 
outward  from  the  center  C,  and  the  total  electric  flux  over  its  surface  will  be 
4»7?F  =  4rc,  whence  F  =  e//P. 

9.  To  find  the  dectric  intensity  at  a  poiiU  infinitely  near  a  charged  body. 
The  surface  density  of  electric  distribution  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  charge 

on  an  area  to  the  area.  It  i:^  commonly  represented  by  the  symbol  o.  If  the 
charge  is  e  and  the  area  a,  wehave<r  =>  tt/a,  if  the  distribution  is  uniform;  or  o-  — 
the  Umit  of  the  ratio  e/a,  as  the  area  a  dimioitihes  indefinitely,  if  the  distribution 
is  not  uniform. 

The  surface  of  the  charged  body  is  an  equipotential  surface,  so  that  the  lines 
of  force  are  perpendicular  to  it.  We  describe  a  closed  surface  enclosing  a  small 
area  a  of  the  surface  on  which  the  surface  density  of  distribution  is  v,  by  drawing 
(Fig.  247)  two  surfaces  .4  and  B  parallel  to  the  chosen  area,  and  very  near  it, 
one  inside  and  one  outside  the  body,  and  a  tubu- 
lar surface  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  A  and 
B  and  terminating  on  them  as  cross  sections. 
This  closed  surface  encloses  <ra  units  of  electric- 
ity, and  by  Gauss's  theorem  the  total  electric 
flux  over  it  is  4Taa.  There  is  no  force  at  any 
point  of  the  surface  within  the  l>fKiy;  the  force 

I  at  every  point  of  the  tubular  surface  outside  the 
body  lies  in  the  surface  and  contributes  nothing 
to  the  total  flux;  the  force  at  any  point  P  in  the  surface  B  outside  the  body  is 
the  same  if  the  area  a  is  small  enough,  and  so  the  total  flux  is  ^a  ~  irca,  whence 
F-4t<7. 


I 
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10.  To  find  the  Joree  at  a  point  near  Oie  area  a  <^  EzatnpU  9,  due  to  ike  charge 

on  it  aitme. 

The  force  at  the  point  P  outride  the  charged  body  w  4»w;  that  at  a  point  P' 
(Fig.  247)  inside  the  body  is  0,  so  that  the  force  changes  by  iwa  as  we  pass  through 
the  kt«a  a.  This  change  is  due  to  the  reversed  direction  of  the  force  due  to  the 
charge  on  area  a,  and  this  force  is  therefore  equal  to  2ra. 

11.  To  find  the  force  exerted  by  a  uniformly  charged  plane  aheet  on  a  cirexdar 
plane  aheet  placed  near  it,  and  parallel  with  it,  when  the  charge  on  the  teeond  theti 
it  of  lite  same  density  but  of  oppotUe  sign. 

Let  the  area  of  the  circular  sheet  be  a.  The  charge  on  it  is  aa.  Each  unit 
of  charge  on  it  is  attracted  by  the  other  sheet  with  a  force  F=  2ira  (Example  10); 
ao  that  the  total  force  exerted  on  the  circular  sheet  is  2x0*0. 

12.  To  find  the  force  exerted  on  a  unit  of  area  of  a  charged  conductor  by  the  charge 
on  the  conductor  (the  electric  pressure). 

Consider  an  area  a  taken  in  the  surface  of  a  charged  body  and  ao  small  that 
it  may  be  treated  as  a  plane  area.  In  Example  10  we  proved  that  the  force  at 
a  point  near  that  area  due  to  the  charge  on  it  is  equal  to  2ra.  Since  the  force 
at  the  sfuiie  jxjint  iluc  to  the  charge  on  the  whole  Ixxly  is  4r(r,  the  force  at  that 
point  (hip  to  all  the  charge  except  that  on  the  area  is  2ir<r.  This  force  acts  on 
each  unit  of  charge  on  the  area,  and  therefore  the  force  F  on  the  area  is  f  =  2i-<r*a, 
I  and  the  force  on  unit  area  is  F/a  =  2ra'.  This  force  acts  outward  from  the 
surface  of  the  Inwiy,  whether  the  charge  is  positive  or  negative. 

13.  To  calculate  the.  energy  eipeiuied  in  cliarging  a  conductor. 

The  proof  is  similar  to  that  given  in  Examples,  XXI,  8.  The  operation  of 
charging  may  be  carried  out  by  bringing  up  small  charges,  each  equal  to  1/nth 
the  final  charge  E,  successively  to  the  conductor  from  infinity.  The  conductor 
is  originally  at  zero  potential.  When  it  receives  the  first  elementary  charge 
on  which  no  work  is  done  to  bring  it  to  the  conductor,  its  potential  rises  to  1/nth 
the  final  potential  V.  The  work  done  in  bringing  up  the  second  charge  is  there- 
fore (iS/n)  {V/n);  and  the  potential  rises  to  2V/n.  The  work  done  in  bringing 
up  the  third  charge  is  (E/n)  (2F/n),  and  so  on.  The  work  done  in  charging  the 
conductor  is  therefore 

,(l-f  2+  •  •  •  (n-l))_gV(n-l)w  ^EV  (n-1)  ^BV 
n«  2         n«       °°    2        n      "^    2 


EV- 


if  n  is  a  very  great  number. 

The  quantity  EV,'2  also  represents  the  energy  of  the  charge  on  the  conductor. 

437.  Equality  of  the  Two  Kinds  of  Electricity.  —  It  was  assumed 
by  Dufay  and  Franklin,  and  accepteii  by  ail  other  students  of  the 
subject,  that  the  two  electric  conditions,  called  vitreous  and  resin- 
ous, or  positive  and  negative,  exist  in  everj'  natural  body  in  equal 
quantities.  Our  attention  has  already  been  called  to  this  assump- 
tion in  our  study  of  induction,  in  which  we  saw  that  the  two  charges 
which  are  separated  by  induction  will  exactly  neutraliie  each  other 
when  the  conductor  is  removed  from  the  electric  field. 

It  may  also  be  shown  by  experiment  that  when  electricity  is  pro- 
duced by  friction,  it  appears  in  equal  quantities  of  the  two  kinds. 
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Tor  example,  if  a  rod  of  glaas  is  Gtted  with  a  cap  of  silk  or  flannel,  held  in  an 
instilating  handle,  and  is  turned  in  the  cap  until  its  end  is  electri6ed,  it  may 
be  shown  that  the  cap  is  also  ele<itrifie<l  oppositely:  and  the  equality  of  the  two 
charges  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  cap  is  on  the  glass  rod,  no  electrio 
effects  can  be  detected.  This  experiment  succeeds  best  if  the  glass  and  silk  are 
rubbed  together  inside  a  closed  metallic  vessel  insulated  from  the  earth.  As  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  paragraph,  the  exterior  of  this  vessel  ought  to  appear  elec- 
trified unless  the  two  charges  developed  are  exactly  equal.  That  two  opposite 
charges  are  developed  is  shown  by  removing  either  the  glass  or  the  silk  from  the 
vessel,  the  exterior  of  which  then  becomes  either  negatively  or  positively  electri- 
fied. But  when  the  glass  and  silk  are  in  the  vessel  together,  no  external  elec- 
trification can  be  det<?cted.  Indeed,  any  electric  machine,  or  the  most  elaborate 
methods  for  developing  electricity,  may  be  worked  inside  the  vessel  without 
electrifying  its  exterior  at  all. 

The  final  demonstration  of  the  equality  between  the  positive  and 
negative  charges,  and  of  the  invariable  relation  between  them,  waa 
given  by  Faraday  (1843).  The  experiment  by  which  Faraday  did 
this  is  commonly  called  the  ice-pail  experiment,  because  the  vessels 
which  he  used  in  it  were  ice  pails.  In  its  simplest  form,  the  appara- 
tus consists  of  a  metallic  vessel,  set  on  an  insulating  stand,  and  of 
an  insulated  conductor,  which  can  be  introduced  into  the  interior  of 
the  vessel.  The  cover  of  the  vessel  is  put  on  after  this  conductor  is 
introduced.  Some  sensitive  apparatus,  such  as  a  gold-leaf  electro- 
scope, is  provided,  by  which  the  electrification  of  the  exterior  of  the 
vessel  can  be  examined.  The  vessel  is  first  discharged  by  joining 
it  to  the  earth  for  a  moment,  and  the  conductor,  charged  positively, 


I 


i>k.iu. 


^^H(introduced  within  it.     The  vessel  is  then  found  to  be  charged 
^^^^sitively  (Fig.  248,  a).     If  it  is  then  joined  to  earth  for  a  moment, 

I  its  positive  charge  disappears.  If  the  charged  conductor  is  now 
removed  from  the  interior,  the  vessel  exhibits  a  negative  charge. 
(Fig.  248,  b). 
Judging  from  what  we  have  already  learned  about  the  distribution 
of  induced  charges,  we  may  conclude  that  the  effect  of  introducing 
the  charged  conductor  within  the  vessel  is  to  develop  a  negative 
charge  on  its  inner  surface  and  a  positive  charge  on  its  outer  t 
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These  charges  are  equal  in  magnitude,  as  is  proved  by  their  neu- 
tralizing each  other  if  the  charged  conductor  is  removed  before  the 
positive  charge  of  the  vessel  has  been  removed  by  joining  it  to  earth.  I 
Now  to  determine  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  original  charge  \ 
on  the  conductor  and  the  opposite  charge  which  it  produces  by  in- ' 
duction,  we  introduce  the  charged  conductor  as  before,  and  remove 
the  induced  positive  charge.     We  then  touch  the  charged  conduc- 
tor to  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  or  join  it  to  the  .^i 
interior  by  a  conducting  wire.     No  signs  of  eleO'^H 
trifieution  appear  on  the  exterior  (Fig.  249),  and 
now  when  the  conductor  is  removed,  no  charges 
can  be  detected  either  on  it  or  on  the  vessel. 
Faraday  concluded  from  this   result   that  the 
charge  on  a  body  induces  a  charge  of  the  oj)- 
posite  sort,  and  of  equal  magnitude  to  itself,  on  the  conductors 
which  completely  surround  it. 

Before  the  significance  of  this  experiment  was  appreciated,  it  was 
usual  to  speak  of  charged  bodies  which  are  at  some  distance  from 
other  conductors  asfrecly  electrified  bodies,  and  to  ignore  the  opposite 
charges  which  they  produce  in  neighboring  bodies  by  induction.  It 
was  only  when  the  charged  body  is  very  near  other  conductors,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Lcyden  jar,  that  the  presence  of  the  induced  charge 
was  thought  of  as  having  any  special  significance.  Faraday's  ex- 
periment showed,  however,  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as 
a  freely  electrified  body,  but  that  the  electrification  of  one  body 
involves  the  electrification  by  induction  of  the  conductors  which 
surround  it.  This  general  truth  suggests  the  hypothesis  that  the 
two  equal  charges  which  confront  each  other  across  the  noncon- 
ducting medium  which  separates  them,  are  the  two  ends  of  a  con- 
dition which  exists  in  the  medium,  and  that  the  electrification  of  a 
body  involves  setting  up  this  condition  in  the  medium.  We  shall 
find  additional  support  for  this  hypothesis  when  we  study  the  way 
in  which  different  media  affect  the  charge  which  a  body  receives, 
when  the  conditions  are  otherwise  the  same. 

438.  Capacity  of  Conductors.  —  We  define  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
ductor as  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  required  to  raise  the 
potential  of  the  conductor  from  zero  to  unity,  when  the  potential  of 
all  surrounding  conductors  is  maintained  at  zero.  Since  the  poten- 
tial at  any  point,  if  the  charges  which  give  rise  to  the  field  are  simply 
changed  in  magnitude  in  the  same  proportion,  without  being 
changed  in  position,  will  change  in  proportion  to  the  charges, 
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"capacity  will  be  also  equal  to  the 
ductor  to  its  potential, 
charge  by  e,  we  have 


to  the  ratio  of  the  charge  on  the  con- 
Representing  the  capacity  by  C  and  the 


e  =  CV. 


(134) 


The  capacity  of  a  conductor  depends,  at  least  in  part,  on  its  shape 
and  size,  and  on  the  distance  between  it  and  surrounding  conductors. 
If  we  examine  the  explanation  which  has  been  given  in  §417  of  the 
charging  of  a  I^eyden  jar,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mutual  inductive 
action  between  the  two  coatings  of  the  jar  will  be  greater  when  they 
are  nearer  together,  and  that  consequently  a  larger  charge  will  be 
received  by  the  inner  coating  from  the  same  source,  when  the  coat- 
ings are  near  together,  than  when  they  are  farther  apart. 

This  general  conclusion  may  be  formally  demonstrated  in  the  case  ot  the 
spherical  condenser.  The  spherical  condenser  (Fig.  250)  is  a  conducting  sphere 
insulated  from  a  concentric  spherical  conducting  shell.  The  outer  shell  is  joined 
to  earth,  and  through  a  small  hole  iti  it  contact  is  made  by  means  of  a  wire 
between  the  interior  sphere  and  the  source  of  charge. 
The  potential  of  the  interior  sphere  is  everywhere  the 
same,  and  we  can  calculate  it  by  calculating  the  poten- 
tial at  its  center.  Now  all  parts  of  the  charge  on  the 
interior  sphere  of  radius  r  are  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  sphere,  and  the  potential  at  that  center 
due  to  the  charge  on  the  sphere  is  equal  to  e/r.  The 
potential  at  the  same  point,  due  to  the  equal  and  oppo- 
site charge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  exterior  shell  of 
radius  r'  is  —  e/r'.  The  actual  potential  at  the  center 
of  the  sphere,  and  therefore  of  the  sphere  itself,  is  the 
sum  of  these  potentials,  so  that  we  may  write  V  = 


•m 


The  ratio  of  the  charge  to  the  potential. 


Fit.  ISO. 


or  ,_    ,  is  the  capacity  of  the  interior  sphere  as  we  have  defined  it. 


As  the 


formula  shows,  it  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  radii  divided  by  their  differenco,  \ 
and  therefore  increases  very  rapidly  as  the  difference  of  the  radii  is  diminished. 

A  system  of  conductors  like  the  spheres  just  described,  or  like  the 
Leyden  jar,  of  which  the  capacity  is  very  great,  is  called  a  condenser. 
The  conductor  which  ia  charged  in  a  condenser  differs  from  other 
conductors  merely  in  being  so  situated,  with  respect  to  the  conduc- 
tors which  surround  it,  that  a  relatively  large  charge  is  required  to 
raise  it  to  unit  potential. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  conclusion  which  has  been  proved  to  hold 
for  the  spherical  condenser,  that  its  capacity  depends  upon  the 
distance  between  the  charged  body  and  the  conductors  which  sur- 
round it,  will  bold  for  conductors  of  any  shape. 
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439.  The  Dielectric.  —  An  isolated  experiment  tried  by  Franknn 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  nonconducting  medium  between  the  two 
coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar  plays  an  important  and  perhaps  the  princi- 
pal part  in  the  charging  of  the  jar.  We  now  try  this  experiment 
with  what  is  known  as  a  dissctted  jar,  that  is,  a  glass  vessel  or  cup 
which  is  set  inside  a  metallic  cup  serving  as  an  outer  coating,  and 
receives  another  metallic  cup,  furnished  with  a  conducting  rod, 
serving  as  the  inner  coating.  Such  a  jar  may  be  charged  and  dis- 
charged in  the  ordinary  way.  If  the  inner  coating  is  removed  while 
the  jar  is  charged,  it  will  be  found  to  have  only  a  very  small  charge 
on  it.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  charge  of  the  jar  is  not  carried 
about  on  the  inner  coating.  If  this  coating  is  replaced,  the  full 
charge  may  be  obtained  from  the  jar.  The  experiment  is  more 
striking  if  we  remove  both  the  coatings  and  replace  them  by  others 
of  similar  shape.  The  jar  is  still  found  to  be  charged,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  irresistible  that  the  charge  has  resided  somewhere  in  or  on 
the  glass.  It  is  natural  to  make  the  hypothesis  that  the  process  of 
electrification  consists  in  setting  up  in  the  glass  some  peculiar  con- 
dition, which  terminates  at  the  two  conducting  coatings;  though  as 
the  surfaces  of  the  glass  are  often  at  least  partial  conductors  and  as 
the  charge  may  reside  on  them,  this  hypothesis  is  by  no  means 
demonstrated  by  the  experiment. 

When  a  nonconducting  medium  is  used  to  separate  a  charged 
conductor  from  the  other  conductors  which  surround  it,  and  when 

we  are  studying  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  that 
medium,  or  the  influence 
of  the  medium  upon  the 
charge,  we  call  the  medium 
the  dielectric.  The  first 
study  of  the  properties  of 
dielectrics  was  made  by 
Cavendish  (1771-1781), 
but  his  work  was  not  pub- 
lished at  that  time,  and  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  those 
properties  to  Faraday 
(1837).  Faraday's  invcsti- 
'^''■**''  gation  was  carried  out  by 

the  aid  of  two  precisely  similar  spherical  condensers  (Fig.  251).     In 
one  of  these  the  space  between  the  two  surfaces  was  always  filled  w 
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air,  in  the  other  it  was  first  filled  with  air,  and  afterwards  the  lower 
half  was  filled  with  the  different  dielectrics  which  he  studied.  The 
experiment  consisted  in  charging  the  inner  spheres  of  both  these  con- 
densers to  the  same  potential,  by  joining  them  both  at  the  same  time 
to  the  same  source,  and  in  discharging  them  in  turn  in  such  a  way 
that  the  quantities  discharged  could  be  compared.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  similarity  of  the  condensers,  the  quantity  discharged 
was  the  same  from  each  when  both  contained  air  as  the  dielectric. 
When  sulphur  or  shellac  was  used  in  one  of  the  condensers  as  the 
dielectric,  the  quantity  obtained  from  it  was  considerably  greater 
than  the  quantity  obtained  from  the  other.  This  experiment 
proved  that  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  dielectric  which  separates  its  conducting  parta.  Faraday  used 
the  term  specific  inductive  capacity  to  represent  the  effect  of  a  particu- 
lar dielectric,  as  determined  by  the  ratio  of  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
denser in  which  it  is  used  to  the  capacity  of  a  similarly  shaped 
condenser  in  which  air  is  used.  This  ratio,  which  is  a  characteristic 
constant  for  each  particular  dielectric,  is  now  generally  called  the 
dielectric  constant. 

If  we  represent  the  dielectric  constant  of  a  medium  which  sepa- 
rates a  conductor  from  the  surrounding  conductors  by  K,  the  charge 
e  on  it  will  be  connected  with  the  capacity  C  which  it  will  have  if 
surrounded  by  air,  and  with  the  potential  V,  by  the  formula 


e  =  KCV. 


(135) 


This  direct  and  very  complete  evidence  of  the  participation  of  the 
dielectric  in  the  process  of  charging  a  body  confirmed  the  hypothe- 
sis which  has  already  been  referred  to,  that  the  production  of  the 
charge  involves  setting  up  in  the  dielectric  a  peculiar  condition, 
which  terminates  at  the  charged  conductors.  This  hypothesis  has 
been  worked  out  analytically  by  Maxwell,  and  has  been  shown  to 
give  a  complete  account  of  the  relations  of  charged  bodies. 

440.  Tubes  of  Electric  Force.  —  The  many  points  of  analogy 
between  the  electric  field  and  the  magnetic  field  make  it  at  once 
evident  that  we  can  apply  to  the  electric  field  the  mode  of  descrip- 
tion which  serves  so  well  for  the  magnetic  field,  and  consider  the 
charges  on  conductors  as  due  to  a  condition  of  the  nonconduct- 
ing medium,  or  dielectric,  between  them.  This  view  was  held  by 
Faraday,  who  <lescribed  the  electric  field  by  means  of  a  proper  dis- 
tribution in  it  of  physical  lines  of  electric  force,  and  accounted  for  the 
forces  between  electrified  bodies  by  stresses  in  these  lines  of  force. 
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If  a  small  area  is  taken  on  an  equipotential  surface  in  a  field  of 
electric  force,  and  if  the  geometrical  lines  of  force  which  pass  through 
its  boundary  are  traced  throughout  the  field,  it  will  be  found  that,' 
owing  to  the  continuity  of  the  force  in  the  field,  thost^  lines  which 
lie  contiguous  to  one  another  as  they  pass  through  the  boundary  will 
lie  contiguous  to  one  another  throughout  the  field,  so  that  they  will 
mark  out  a  tubular  surface.  The  region  enclosed  by  this  surface  is 
called  a  tube  of  electric  force.  When  the  dielectric  is  homogeneous, 
these  tubes  begin  and  end  on  conductors,  as  is  proved  by  Faraday's 
ice-pail  experiment  (§437). 

441.  Flux  of  Electric  Force.  —  The  flux  of  electric  force  through 
a  surface  so  small  that  the  force  at  all  parts  of  it  has  the  same  value, 
is  defined  as  the  product  of  the  normal  component  of  the  force  and 
the  area  of  the  surface.  The  flux  of  electric  force  through  any 
surface  is  then  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  fluxes  through  the  elements 
of  area  making  up  that  surface. 

The  theorems  concerning  electric  flux  are  similar  to  those  con- 
cerning magnetic  flux.  In  particular,  the  flux  of  electric  force  is 
constant  throughout  a  tube  of  force.  To  show  this  we  consider 
a  portion  of  a  tube  of  force  bounded  at  its  ends  by  the  areas  cut 
out  by  the  tube  from  two  equipotential  surfaces,  these  areas  being 
taken  so  small  that  the  force  at  all  points  of  one  of  them  has  the 
same  value.  Let  Rt  and  Rt  represent  the  forces  at  the  two  end 
surfaces,  Si  and  Sj,  the  areas  of  those  surfaces.  The  contributions 
to  the  total  flux  by  the  end  surfaces  are  /?iSi  for  one,  ffjSj  for  the 
other,  and  they  are  of  opposite  sign.  There  is  no  flux  through  the 
wall  of  the  tube,  since  the  lines  of  force  lie  in  it.  By  Gauss's  theorem 
(Examples,  XXI,  7),  the  total  flux,  fliSi  —  fljSi  =  0,  or 

ft.si  =  i2,8j.  (136)' 

The  electric  flux  is  therefore  the  same  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  a  tube  of  force. 

Since  this  proposition  is  true  for  a  narrow  tube,  in  which  the  force 
at  all  points  of  a  cross  section  is  the  same,  it  is  also  true  for  all  the 
tubes  of  force  which  leave  a  charged  body.  If  a  closed  surface  is 
described  in  the  field  so  as  to  enclose  a  charged  body,  the  flux  through 
the  surface  is  the  same,  wherever  it  is  placed  and  whatever  its  shape 
may  be. 

44a.  Description  of  Field  by  Tubes  of  Force.  —  If  a  closed  equi- 
potential surface  is  described  in  a  field  of  electric  force,  and  if  it  is 
divided  into  small  areas,  so  takea  that  the  flux  of  force  through  each 
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one  of  them  is  equal  to  1 ,  the  tubes  determined  by  these  areas  are 
unit  tubes.  The  whole  field  is  filled  with  these  tubes.  If  s  is  the 
area  of  the  section  of  a  unit  tube  by  an  equipotential  surface  at 
any  point,  l/s  is  equal  to  A^,  the  number  of  such  unit  tubes  which 
would  pass  through  unit  area  of  the  equipotential  surface  at  that 
point,  and  since  the  force  R  at  the  point  is  such  that  /?s=  1,  we  have 
R  =  N.  The  strength  of  field  at  any  point  is  therefore  equal  to  the 
number  of  unit  tubes  of  force  which  pass  through  unit  area  of  the 
equipotential  surface  at  that  point.  The  whole  field  may  therefore 
be  mapped  out  by  means  of  its  unit  tubes  of  force. 

443.  Relation  of  Tubes  of  Force  to  Charge.  —  Let  us  suppose  an 
equipotential  surface  drawn  enclosing  the  electric  charge  e,  and  let 
the  unit  tubes  be  drawn  which  pass  through  that  surface.  By  Gauss's 
theorem  (Examples,  XXI,  7),  the  total  flux  through  the  closed  sur- 
face is  4ire,  and  since  the  flux  through  a  unit  tube  is  1,  there  will  be 
4tc  unit  tul>es  passing  through  the  surface;  or,  with  each  unit  of 
charge,  there  will  be  associated  4ir  unit  tubes  of  force. 

Tbis  convention  is  not  the  one  commonly  uaed,  but  it  commends  itself  by 
being  the  same  as  that  already  used  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  unit  of  mag- 
netism. The  oniinar>'  convention  assigns  one  unit  tube  of  force.to  each  unit  of 
charge.  On  this  convention  the  flux  of  force  through  a  unit  tube  is  given  by 
Rs  =  4x;  and  the  relation  between  the  force  and  the  number  of  unit  tubes  that 
pass  through  unit  area  is  given  by 

R  -  4tJV.  (137) 

In  demonstrating  this  relation  we  have  assumed  that  the  dielectric 
around  the  charged  body  is  vacuum,  or,  for  practical  purposes,  air; 
that  is,  that  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  medium  is  1. 

444.  Tubes  of  Induction.  —  If  a  charged  body  is  surrounded  by 
a  medium  of  which  tht>  dielectric  constant  is  K,  the  electric  force  R 
at  any  point  in  the  field  is  equal  to  P/K,  where  P  represents  the 
electric  force  that  would  be  found  at  the  same  point  if  the  medium 
had  the  dielectric  constant  1.  This  can  be  seen  at  once  by  noticing 
that  if  the  body  is  originally  charged  in  vacuum  so  that  its  potential 
is  V,  the  result  of  surrounding  it  by  the  dielectric  is  to  reduce  its 
potential  to  V/K;  and  since  its  potential  is  measured  by  the  work 
done  in  moving  a  test  unit  from  it  to  the  surrounding  conductors  at 
potential  0,  the  force  at  each  point  by  means  of  which  the  work  is 
done  must  be  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  jxitential. 

When  we  apply  Gauss's  theorem  to  this  case,  the  total  flux, 
me^isured  l)y  the  electric  force  at  each  point  of  the  closed  surface 
enclosing  the  charge,  becomes  4Tre/K. 
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If  we  construct  tubes  of  force  so  drawn  that  4x6  tubes  are  still 
associated  witb  a  charge  of  strength  e,  the  flux  through  each  tube 
will  be  equal  to  1//C.     These  tubes  will  be  duplicates  in  size  and 
position  of  those  which  are  drawn  in  the  field  in  which  the  dielectric 
constant  is  1,  and  differ  from  them  merely  in  the  magnitude  of  the , 
flux  in  each  one  of  them.     The  electric  force  R  at  any  point  is  thea| 
equal  to  N/K,  the  number  of  such  tubes  of  force  which  pass  per- 
pendicularly through  unit  area,  divided  by  the  dielectric  constant. 
The  force  in  the  field  may  be  measured  in  another  way.     We  con- 
ceive two  surfaces  drawn  very  close  to  one  of  the  equipotential  sur- 
faces of  the  field  and  on  either  side  of  it,  and  we  suppose  the  medium 
removed  from  the  space  between  them,  so  that  the  dielectric  con-| 
stant  within  this  space  is  1 .     We  then  apply  Gauss's  theorem  to  the 
equipotential  surface  drawn  in  this  space.     The  charge  on  the  body 
will  induce  charges  on  the  surfaces  of  the  dielectric  enclosed  within 
the  surface,  one  of  which  lies  just  outside  the  charged  conductor, 

the  other  just  inside  the  equipotential 
surface    considered    (Fig.   252);    but! 
these  charges  are  known  to  be  equal 
in  amount  and  opposite  in  sign  (§437), 
so  that  the  total  flux  over  the  surface  I 
is  ive.     Since,  by  our  convention,  4ire 
unit   tubes  are   associated   with   the 
charge  e,  the  flux  of  force  in  each  \uiit  | 
tube,  measured  within  a  narrow  cav- 
ity or  crevasse,  formed  in  the  way  de- 
scribed, is  equal  to  1.     Tubes  of  force  | 
in  which  the  force  is  conceived  to  be 
measured  in  this  way  are  called  tubes  of  electric  induction,  or  tubes 
of  electric  flux.     If  we  designate  the  electric  force,  measured  in  this] 
way,  by  P,  and  call  it  the  electric  induction,  we  have 


Pic.  m. 


P  =  KR, 


(138) 


and  maysay  that  the  electric  induction  is  equal  to  the  electric 
force  multiplied  by  the  dielectric  constant. 

The  induction  P  is  equal  to  N,  the  number  of  tubes  of  force,  or  i 
better,  of  tubes  of  induction,  which  pass  perpendicularly  through 
unit  area. 

445,   Charges  at  the  Ends  of  a  Tube  of  Force.  —  The  lines  of  i 
force  which  form  a  tube  of  force  begin  and  end  on  charged  con- 
ductors.   Let  us  prolong  them  into  the  conductors  and  draw  cross 
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liBections  8\  and  Sj  within  the  conductors  parallel  to  their  bounding 
[eurfaces  (Fig.  253).     We  then   have  a  closed  surface  formed  of 
[these  end  surfaces  and  the  tubular  surface  bounded  by  lines  of 
force.     By  Gauss's  theorem  the  total  electric 
flux  through  this  surface  is  4ir2e,  where  2e  is 
the  total    charge  enclosed  by  the  surface. 
But  the  total  flux  through  the  surface  is  zero, 
for  the  fluxes  at  the  end  surfaces  are  zero, 
since  there  is  no  electric  force  within  a  con- 
ductor, and  the  flux  through  the  tubular  sur- 
face is  zero,  since  the  force  has  no  component 
perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force. 
Hence       4t2c  =  0,     or     Sc  =  0, 
and  BO  if  the  charge  on  one  of  the  conductors  on  the  area  s\  de- 
termined by  the  tube  of  force  as  positive,  the  charge  on  the  corre- 
sponding area  Si  on  the  other  conductor  is  negative  and  equal  to  it 
in  amount.     Tubes  of  force  therefore  begin  and  end  on  equal  and 
opposite  charges. 

This  demonstration  holds  equally  well  when  the  field  is  filled 
with  an}'  dielectric. 

446.  Tension  in  Tubes  of  Force.  —  On  Faraday's  theory  of 
medium  action,  the  force  acting  on  a  charged  body  is  due  to  stresses 
in  the  dielectric  surrounding  it.  These  stresses  may  be  considered 
to  be  a  tension  equal  to  li/Sir  along  the  axis  of  each  unit  tube  of 
force  and  a  pressure  of  equal  amount  in  all  directions  perpendicu- 
lar to  that  a.\is.  We  may  calculate  the  magnitude  of  the  tension 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  force  which  acts  on  a  charge  on  the 
surface  of  a  conductor. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Examples,  XXIII,  12,  that  a  so-called  electric  prcesure 
te  outwardly  from  the  surface  of  a  charged  conductor  at  every  point  of  it, 
ual  to  2ira',  where  <r  represents  the  surface  density  of  the  charge.  This  ex- 
iression  for  the  electric  pressure  was  found  on  the  supposition  that  the  dielectric 
constant  of  the  medium  surrounding  the  conductor  is  1.  If  it  is  equal  to  iC,  a 
proper  mo<lification  of  the  demonstration  (Examples,  XXIII,  12)  will  show  that 
the  electric  pressure  is  given  by  2ra*/K.  We  shall  proceed  with  the  discuaaion 
on  tbia  more  general  supposition. 

The  number  of  unit  tubes  of  force  connected  with  the  charge  <r  on  unit  area 
is  4irv,  00  that  the  force  due  to  the  electric  pressure  acting  outward  on  the  end 

of  each  unit  tube  i^i"— 5.  =  oP  "    ^'®  <'*"  replace  a  by  the  electric  force  R,  for  we 

know  (5  444)  that  the  electric  force  just  outside  a  conductor  e(|uals  4ir»//C;  so 
^■ttiat  we  have  finally  for  the  force  outward  from  the  conductor  on  the  charge  at 
^Bbe  end  of  each  unit  tube  of  force  the  expression  R/'dr. 
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If,  therefore,  we  conceive  that  a  tension  acts  along  the  axis  of  the  tub^oi 
force  e(]ual  to  W/Sr,  such  a  tension  will  account  for  the  force  on  the  charge  at  it« 
end,  and  the  resultant  force  arising  from  all  such  tensions  will  be  the  force  ooJ 
the  charged  body.  i 

A  medium  in  which  such  a  tension  exists  at  every  point  will  not  in  general  be 
in  equilibrium.    That  it  shall  lie  in  equilibrium,  a  pressure  equal  to  R/8t  must 
act  iu  all  directions  perpendicular  to  the  tines  of  force.     The  proof  of  this  Btat«>] 
ment  is  so  elaborate  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  here.  I 

447.  Energy  in  the  Dielectric.  —  On  the  theory  of  action  in] 
a  medium  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  energy  of  a  set  oH 
charged  conductors  is  distributed  throughout  the  dielectric  sur- 
rounding them.  We  can  find  a  posailile  mode  of  distribution  as 
follows:  It  has  been  shown  in  Examples,  XXIII,  13,  that  the  energy 
of  a  set  of  charged  eonductors  is  given  by  jScF.  An  examination 
of  the  demonstration  will  show  that  it  does  not  depend  on  any 
properties  of  the  dielectric  in  the  field,  and  thus  that  the  expression 
found  for  the  energy  will  be  valid  iu  all  cases.  Let  us  consider  the 
energy  of  the  charges  associated  with  any  tube  of  force.  These 
charges  are  equal  and  of  opposite  sign,  so  that,  if  the  potentials 
of  the  conductors  on  which  they  reside  are  Vi  and  Vt,  the  energy 
of  the  two  charges  is  equal  to  e(Vi  —Vi)/2.  All  the  charges  may 
be  associated  thus  in  pairs,  so  that  the  total  energy  is  equal  to 
2e(T'i  —  Fa)/2,  where  the  summation  is  taken  over  the  positive 
charges. 

If  now  we  assume  that  each  unit  length  of  a  unit  tube  of  force 
contains  an  amount  of  energy  equal  to  R/Stt,  the  energy  of  the 
charges  will  be  accounted  for.  For,  let  d  represent  a  small  distance 
measured  along  the  axis  of  a  tube  of  force.  Then  ^Rd/S/r,  if  the 
summation  is  taken  over  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  will  repre- 
sent the  energy  contained  in  a  unit  tube,  and  the  4ire  unit  tubes 
associated  with  the  charge  e,  will  contain  elRd/2  imits  of  energy. 
But  2/?d  =  T'i— Fj  by  the  definition  of  difference  of  potential 
(§  429),  so  that  the  tubes  associated  with  the  charge  e  will  contain 
«(Vi  — Vi)/2  units  of  energj',  and  all  the  tubes  in  the  field  will 
contain  ^e(Vi  —  Vj)/2  units  of  energy,  which  is  the  energy  pos- 
sessed by  the  set  of  charged  bodies. 

If  a  unit  area  is  drawn  on  an  equipotential  surface  and  the  lines 
of  force  through  its  edge  prolonged  for  unit  distance,  they  will 
cut  out  another  unit  area  on  a  neighboring  equipotential  surface, 
and  the  volume  thus  determined  will  be  a  unit  volume.  By  taking 
the  unit  of  measurement  small  enough  such  a  unit  volume  may 
be  determined,  even  when  the  lines  of  force  are  not  parallel.     By 
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our  convention  N  unit  tubes  of  force  pass  through  the  unit 
which  are  thus  chosen,  and  each  unit  length  of  each  tube  contains 
R/'&r  units  of  energy.  The  unit  volume  therefore  contains  NR/ 8ir 
units  of  energy.  Since  N  =  P  =  KR,  the  electric  induction  (§  444), 
we  also  have  the  energy  in  unit  volume  given  by 

RP  ^  KJ^  ^  P* 
8ir  8ir        /CSir 

B       448.   Bodies  in  an  Electric  Field.  —  Within  a  conductor  there 
"    is  no  electric  energy;  for  the  energy  is  measured  by  the  force,  and 
there  is  no  electric  force  within  a  conductor.     If  a  conductor  is 
H   moved  to  any  part  of  a  field,  the  electric  cnergj'  which  previously 
~    existed  there  disappears.     As  it  is  the  tendency  of  bodies  to  move 
so  that  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  becomes  as  small  as  pos- 
sible, the  spontaneous  movement  of  a  conductor  will  be  from  the 
—    weaker  to  the  stronger  part  of  a  field.     Furthermore,  the  tubes  of 

H  force  of  the  field  will  be  altered  in  shape,  as  if  they  were  drawn 
into  the  conductor,  so  that  the  energy  of  the  field  is  thereby  re- 
duced. Equilibrium  is  reached  when  the  elongation  of  the  tubes 
outside  the  conductor  increases  the  energy  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
absorption  of  other  tubes  into  it  diminishes  the  energy.  In  a  uni- 
form field  the  tubes  of  force  which  meet  the  conductor  terminate  on 
negative  charges,  and  an  equal  number  of  tubes  originate  on  posi- 
tive charges  from  the  other  parts  of  the  conductor.  The  regions 
on  which  the  negative  and  positive  charges  are  found  are  separated 
by  a  line,  called  the  neutral  line,  on  which  there  is  no  charge. 
Fig.  254  represents  the  tubes  of  force  ending  on  a  spherical  con- 
ductor in  a  uniform  field. 
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There  are  no  nonconducting  substances  known  for  which  the 
dielectric  constant  K  is  less  than  1 .  There  are  therefore  no  known 
phenomena  in  electricity  corresponding  to  those  of  diamagnetism. 
The  energy  within  a  tube  of  force  in  a  dielectric  is  always  less  than 
that  in  the  same  tube  in  vacuum.  The  tendency  of  any  noncon 
ducting  body  is  therefore  to  move  from  a  weaker  to  a  stronger  part 
of  the  electric  field,  and  to  draw  the  tubes  of  force  into  it. 

449.  Maxwell's  Descriptive  Theory  of  Electrification.  —  In  con- 
nection with  the  theory  of  medium  action,  it  is  interesting  to 
examine  the  particular  form  given  it  by  Maxwell,  rather  as  a  de- 
scription than  as  expressing  any  final  theory  of  the  real  condition 
in  a  dielectric.  Maxwell  supposed  the  ether,  and  therefore  all 
bodies  in  the  ether,  to  be  filled  with  electricity.  We  may  best 
think  of  this  electricity  as  existing  in  separate  portions.  Maxwell 
supposed  that  it  moves  freely,  or  with  a  resistance  due  only  to 
friction,  through  conductors,  but  that  its  displacement  in  a  dielec- 
tric is  resisted  by  a  force  which  increases  with  the  extent  of  the 
displacement,  and  which  he  likened  to  elasticity.  The  process  of 
charging  a  body  then  consists,  according  to  this  description,  in  a 
displacement  of  the  electricity  along  the  lines  of  force  until  it  is 
checked  by  the  electric  elasticity.  Considering  the  displacement 
with  respect  to  the  dielectric,  it  is  inward  when  the  dielectric  is 
bounded  bj'  a  positively  charged  conductor  and  outward  when  it 
is  bounded  by  a  negatively  charged  conductor.  When  connection 
is  made  by  a  conductor  between  two  oppositely  charged  bodies,  a 
flow  of  electricity  passes  through  it  and  the  strain  in  the  dielectric  _^ 
is  relieved.  The  work  which  is  done  in  charging  a  conductor  is,  ^M 
in  this  description,  stored  up  in  the  dielectric  as  work  done  in  ^ 
effecting  the  electric  displacement.  To  account  for  the  various 
dielectric  constants  of  different  media,  we  suppose  that  the  same 
force  will  produce  different  displacements  in  the  different  media. 

EXAMPLES,  XXIV 

1 .  To  find  Ike  mpacUy  of  a  frerly  eUctrifird  sphere. 
The  charge  on  the  sphere  is  e.    The  potential  at  the  center  of  the  sphere  of 

radius  R,  and  therefore  the  potential  of  the  sphere  in  general,  is  t/R,  so  that  the 
eapadty  is  R. 

2.  To  find  the  eapacUy  <if  a  amdtnaer  eonsitling  of  tu>o  parallel  plane  plate  eoi^ 
dveton  which  are  *o  near  together  that  the  Unee  of  force  betueen  (Aem  ore  panJitl 
straight  lines. 

In  enunriating  the  problem  in  this  way,  we  neglect  the  diarges  on  the  edges 
of  the  plates. 
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The  denaty  of  charge  on  the  plate  at  potential  V  \b  <r.  If  the  area  of  the 
plate  is  a,  the  charge  on  it  is  aa.  The  electric  force  R  near  the  plate  at  potential 
V  is  /i  =  4irff,  and  since  the  lines  of  force  are  parallel,  the  force  has  the  same 
value  cverj-where  between  the  plates.  If  the  distance  between  them  is  d,  we 
have  (§  431)  R  =  V/d,  the  second  plate  being  supposed  to  be  at  sero  potential, 
and  hence  V  =  ■irird. 


The  capacity 


C  =  f,= 


V      4«< 


I 
I 


F=2w<u*' 


Even  if  the  difFcrence  of  potential  V  between  the  two  plates  is  small,  the  charge 
e  on  a  plate  may  he  large  if  the  distance  d  is  small.  If  the  plate  at  potential  V 
is  joined  to  an  electroscope,  the  electroscope  m.iy  show  but  slight  indications 
while  the  two  plates  arc  near  each  other.  If  the  plates  are  then  separated,  the 
capacity  of  the  plate  will  be  very  much  diminishtxi,  and  the  charge  remaining 
the  same,  the  potential  will  rise  consideralily,  and  the  indications  of  the  electro- 
scope will  be  correspondingly  increased.  An  electroscope  arranged  in  this  man- 
ner, and  capable  of  indicating  small  differences  of  potential,  was  invented  by 
Volta.     It  is  called  the  condenxing  electroscope. 

3.  To  find  the  force  exerUd  on  the  circular  plane  sheet  of  Example*,  XXIII,  11, 
in  terms  of  the  difftrettce  of  potential  between  the  plates. 

From  Example  2  we  have  V_'='4itad,  so  that  a^V/^xd,  and  from  Examples, 
XXIII,  11, 

2iral^       oK* 
'  16f«»  °  8«i»  ' 

If  f  is  measured  in  dynes,  and  a  and  d  in  centimeters,  the  formula  V  =  d\ 

gives  the  difference  of  potential  in  absolute  electrostatic  units.  A  formula  de- 
rived from  this  one  is  used  in  determining  difference  of  potential  with  the  attracted 
disk  electrometer  (§  436). 

4.  To  find  the  polcnlial  of  a  system  of  several  conductors,  prtviowdy  electrified  to 
different  potentials,  xchen  they  are  joined  to  one  another  by  thin  eonduetors  which  do 
not  change  the  capacity. 

The  charges  on  the  conductors  are  CtVi,  CtVt,  .  .  .  C»V».  After  connec- 
tions arc  made  these  charges  are  distributed  over  the  system,  and  their  common 
potential  is  V.  The  capacity  of  the  system  is  the  sum  Ci+  Ci  -h  •  •  •  C»  of  the 
capacities  of  the  conductors.    We  have  therefore 

C.V.  -I-  r.V.  +     ■    ■    ■   CnVn 

C,-|-C,+  .  .  •  C. 

When  Cn  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  other  capacities,  V  =  Vn  appron^ 
mately. 

The  earth  is  a  body  whose  capacity  is  very  large  in  comparison  with  that 
of  ordinary  conductors,  so  that  when  other  conductors  are  joined  to  earth,  they 
aarame  the  potential  of  the  earth,  which  remains  practically  constant.  This 
circumstance  justifies  the  use  of  the  potential  of  the  earth  as  a  standard  or  zero 
potential. 

5.  To  find  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  similar  to  that  of  Example  2,  when  a 
medium  of  dielectric  constant  K  fills  the  space  between  the  plates. 

The  difference  of  potential  remaining  the  same  as  in  Example  2  the  capacity 
becomes  K  times  the  capacity  obtained  in  that  example,  or  is  C  =  KC  —  K"'^^ 
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6.   To  find  a  dittribution  of  dedrieajf  which  uM  render  the  eUetric  force,  tw 
in  a  ditkshaped  cavity  or  crevaue  taken  in  the  dieUetrie  mth  iU  faces  normal  to  the 
Une»  of  force,  equal  to  the  number  of  lubes  of  force  that  pass  perpendicularly  through 
unU  area  in  the  dielectric. 

The  electric  force  R  -  N/K  in  the  dielectric.  This  force  acta  in  the  ctevaaae, 
and  that  the  whole  force  in  the  crevasse  shall  be  P  =•  ^  we  must  have  P  ••  R  +  N 
—  R=  N/K  +  N(K  -  l)/K.  If  the  faces  of  the  crevasse  are  covered  with  equal 
uniform  distributions  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  of  surface  density 
<r~N(K-  l)/4xK,  the  necessary  additional  force  4xa-N  {K  -  l)/K  will  act 
in  the  cavity  and  the  total  force  P  will  equal  N.  The  force  measured  in  this  wkjr 
is  the  eUctric  induction. 
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450.  Galvani's  Discovery.  —  In  1791  the  Italian  physiologist 
Galvani  happened  to  notice  that  the  legs  of  a  recently  killed 
frog,  lying  near  an  electric  machine,  were  thrown  into  convulsions 
whenever  a  spark  passed  from  the  machine.  He  investigated  this 
phenomenon  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nerves  and  muscles  act 
like  the  coatings  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  and  in  following  up  this 
hypothesis  he  found  that  the  convulsive  movements  occurred 
whenever  the  lumbar  nerves  and  the  muscles  of  the  leg  were  joined 
by  a  metallic  connection.  The  action,  which  was  comparatively 
slight  when  this  connection  was  made  by  one  metal,  was  made 
much  greater  by  touching  the  nerve  with  a  strip  of  one  kind  of 
metal,  the  muscles  with  a  strip  of  another  kind,  and  then  bringing 
the  two  strips  together.  Galvani  interpreted  this  result  consist- 
ently with  the  hypothesis  alreadj'  stated,  but  other  observers  were 
led  to  consider  the  frog's  legs  simply  as  a  very  sensitive  electroscope, 
and  to  ascribe  the  action  observed  to  the  contact  of  the  metals. 

451.  Contact  Difference  of  Potential.  —  In  the  years  179S-1802 
the  Italian  physicist  Volta  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  pro- 
duction of  electrification  by  the  contact  of  metals,  and  in  applying 
hia  discovery  to  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  for  the  production 
of  the  electric  current.  By  the  use  of  the  condensing  electroscope 
(Examples,  XXIV,  2),  which  he  had  invented  a  few  years  before, 
Volta  was  able  to  prove  that  when  pieces  of  two  different  metals, 
like  copper  and  zinc,  are  brought  in  contact,  the  electric  condition 
of  the  one  becomes  different  from  that  of  the  other.  As  we  should 
now  describe  it,  the  potentials  of  the  two  metals  become  different 
from  each  other  when  the  metals  are  brought  in  contact.  This 
difference  of  potential  is  very  slight,  altogether  too  slight  to  be  de- 
tected by  an  ob.servation  with  any  but  a  sensitive  electroscope. 

452.  Volta's  Series.  Conductors  of  the  First  Class.  —  Volta 
demonstrated  that  the  difference  of  potential  occurring  on  con- 
tact is  a  definite  characteristic  difference  for  each  pair  of  metals 
employed.  He  proved  al.so  that  the  electric  effect  produced  by  ar- 
ranging a  number  of  different  metals  in  contact  with  one  another 
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in  succession  is  to  charge  the  two  metals  at  the  end  of  the  row,  just 
as  they  would  be  charged  if  they  were  immediately  in  contact. 
By  measuring  the  different  potential  differences  existing  between 
the  different  pairs  of  metals,  Volta  found  that  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  potential  differences  arising  at  the  successive  contacts  is 
equal  to  the  difference  of  potential  arising  from  the  contact  of 
the  two  terminal  mt-tuls  of  the  arrangement,  so  that  if  a  closed 
series  of  different  metals  is  formed,  by  bringing  the  two  terminjil 
metals  in  contact,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  differences  of  potential 
arising  from  the  contacts  will  equal  zero.  That  this  is  the  case 
appears  also  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  con- 
tinuous movement  of  electricity,  arising  from  an  unbalanced  poten- 
tial difference,  in  such  a  metallic  circuit.  Taking  some  one  metal 
as  a  standard,  and  determining  the  potential  differences  arising 
from  its  contact  with  other  metals,  we  obtain  data  from  which  the 
difference  of  potential  arising  from  the  contact  of  any  two  of  the 
metals  may  be  determined.  Such  a  set  of  data  is  called  a  Volta'.i 
Berie.t,  or  the  electromotive  series.  Volta  used  the  term,  conductors 
of  the  first  class,  to  designate  those  substances  which  give  rise  to 
Buch  potential  differences  that  their  algebraic  sum  equals  zero,  when 
the  substances  are  arranged  in  a  closed  circuit. 

When  two  metals  are  in  contact,  the  one  of  them  which  shows  a 
positive  potential  is  said  to  be  electropo.sitive  to  the  other.  The 
one  which  shows  a  negative  potential  is  electronegative.  The 
Volta's  series  begins  with  the  most  electropositive  metal,  which 
becomes  positive  on  contact  with  any  one  that  follows  it  in  the 
series,  and  ends  with  the  most  electronegative  metal,  which  becomes 
negative  on  contact  with  any  one  that  precedes  it  in  the  series. 
Any  internie«liato  metal  becomes  positive  with  those  that  follow 
it,  and  negative  with  those  that  precede  it.  The  following  list  con- 
tains a  few  of  the  most  important  elements  arranged  in  the  electro- 
motive series: 

-f-  zinc,  tin,  lead,  mercury,  iron,  copper, 
silver,  carbon,  platinum  — . 

453.  Conductors  of  the  Second  Class.  —  Volta  could  not  dis- 
cover any  difference  of  potential  arising  from  the  contact  of  a  metal 
with  a  liquid.  He  therefore  called  the  licjuids  condztctors  of  the 
second  class.  We  now  know  that  potential  differences  do  arise 
from  such  a  contact,  but  that  they  arc  neither  of  such  a  magnitude 
nor  of  such  a  sign  as  to  reduce  the  sum  of  the  potential  differences 
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m  a  circuit  to  zero,  when  a  conductor  of  the  second  class  forms  a 
part  of  the  circuit.  In  a  typical  circuit  of  this  sort,  in  which  two 
different  conductors  of  the  first  class  are  in  contact  with  a  con- 
ductor of  the  second  class,  there  exists  an  unbalanced  difference  of 
potential.  We  shall  see  later  that  conductors  of  the  second  class 
are  always  substances  which  act  chemically  upon  the  conductors 
of  the  first  class,  and  that  a  li(|uid  like  mercury,  by  which  no  such 
chemical  action  is  exerted,  is  in  the  first  class. 

454.  The  Voltaic  Battery.  —  Following  out  the  indications  of 
his  theory,  Volta  undertook  to  increase  the  potential  difference  de- 
veloped by  contact  by  bringing  together  a  number  of  successive 
pairs  of  the  same  metals.  To  do  this  he  made  a  number  of  disks  of 
zinc  and  an  equal  number  of  disks  of  silver.  A  disk  of  zinc  placed 
on  a  disk  of  silver  formed  what  we  may  call  an  element.  He  then 
piled  a  number  of  these  elements  one  above  the  other, 
separating  the  zinc  of  each  element  from  the  silver  of  ( 
the  one  above  it  by  a  disk  of  paper  or  felt  moistened 
with  water,  in  which,  to  render  it  a  better  conductor, 
salt  or  acid  was  dissolved.  This  arrangement  we 
now  call  the  voltaic  pile  (Fig.  255).  C  onductors  were' 
joined  to  the  disks  of  zinc  and  silver  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  pile,  and  their  electric  condition  was  observed,  q 
It  was  found  that  the  pile  was  charged  oppositely  at  f 
its  two  ends,  and  exhibited  the  phenomena  observed  : 
with  static  electricity.  The  pile  behaved,  as  Volta  Q 
said,  like  a  battery  of  Leyden  jars,  with  this  difference,  C 
that  the  jars,  when  discharged,  must  be  charged  from 
an  outside  source  before  another  discharge  can  be  "*'     " 

obtained  from  them,  whereas  the  pile  charges  itself,  so  that  the 
electric  effects  can  be  obtained  from  it  continuously. 

The  difference  of  potential  between  the  conductors  joined  to  the 
two  ends  of  the  pile  is  approximately  equal  to  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial due  to  the  contact  of  silver  and  zinc,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  elements  in  the  pile.  According  to  Volta's  interpretation  of  the 
facts,  a  difference  of  potential  arises  in  each  element  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  two  metals,  and  the  potential  of  the  two  metala  in  neigh- 
boring elements  is  the  same,  by  reason  of  the  presence  between  them 
of  a  conductor  of  the  second  class.  Thus  each  successive  element 
introduces  an  additional  potential  difference. 

Volta  soon  recognized  that  a  pile  of  this  sort  is  not  so  well  adapted 
for  continuous  use  as  another  arrangement  of  the  conductors. 
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therefore  constructed  the  arrangement  which  he  called  the  crown  of 

cups,  and  which  wc  now  call  the  voUaic  battery.     Each  element  of 

this  battery  is  called  a  voUaic  cell.     As  now  constructed  a  typical 

voltaic  cell  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  partly  filled  with  acidulated 

wat^r,  in  which  are  immersed  a  plate  of  copper  and  a  plate  of  zinc 

(Fig.  256).     Wires  are  attached  to  the  upper  ends  of  these  plates, 

^ — V  /    \  by  which  the  difference  of  poten- 

[-^  |— S        \         tial  existing  between  them  can  be 

r  transferred   to   any  desired   point. 

^"'  l^"l  I         The  voltaic  battery  consists  of  a 

number  of  such  cells,  of  which  the 
zinc  of  one  is  joined  by  a  wire  to 
the  copper  of  the  next. 

In  the  tvpical  caae  of  copper  and  cine 
mnd  of  the  ceD  formed  with  them  it  may 
be  int««ating  to  notiee  thmt  viten  ainc 
and  copper  are  brought  in  ooatact,  the 
potential  of  the  cine  beeanacB  poathre  to 
'^-^^  that  of  the  nqtper.    The  one  is  Hatn- 

Wbea  the  cine  and  copper  of  the  ecll  are  funiabeii 


to  eopper. 
ol  tke  aune  aort,  the  potential  of  the  wire  joiaed  to  the  eoppcr  is 
;  eoopand  vith  the  potential  of  the  vire  joined  to  the  bibc.     Aa  ve 
think  of  the  dectrie  nurent  as  flowing;  from  the  Ugher  to  the  lower 
in  that  part  of  the  arcuit  which  Eesoutcide  theeeO.  wecaD  the  eopptr 
the  ptmhn  pdt  id  the  cwB.  •ad  the  mme  phte  the  mtgaUm  yfc. 


455.  Heatiac  Actioa  of  tibe  CnraBt  —  Volta  eouidered  the  vol- 
taic b«tter>'  as  a  source  of  continuous  electric  ifarhaiy.  It  was 
this  catteeptkn  of  the  actkm  in  the  dmiit  which  led  to  its  being 
caDed  tb»  dtdrie  emrmL  Volta  (oand  that  the  pile  woold  give  the 
which  is  feh  in  the  body  when  a  Leydm  jar  is  tfiachaiged 
lit.  He  abofovBd  that  wbca  the  tcnuafal  poles  of  the  pile, 
«r  of  the  faatMfy.  wcce  joined  Iqr  a  thin  wire,  the  wire  became  healed. 
A  aaiar  healiag  effect  had  been  obserwd  when  a  battoy  of  Leydoi 
jH*  was  dbehaijBBd  throngh  a  wire.  By  the  ate  of  mndifK  it  fonos 
of  the  baMety,  a  xtrj  great  aaowat  of  heat  was  ih  hIiujiJ  in  the 
t,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  brat  derrloped  diptads  in 

>lawofAeiliiihf  ■■lofhilaisiMsiWiiHilhyJowie 
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experiments  with  it.  In  one  of  these  they  introduced  the  ends  of 
the  terminal  wires  into  a  drop  of  water,  and  noticed  that  bubbles  of 
gas  arose  from  them.  On  investigating  this  phenomenon  further, 
they  found  that  when  the  terminal  wires  were  of  platinum  and  were 
separated  by  a  column  of  water,  different  gases  were  evolved  at  the 
two  wires.     One  of  these  gases  was  recognized  as  hydrogen. 

Other  contemporary  students  investigated  this  action  with  more 
success  by  using  an  apparatus  constructed  as  follows  (Fig.  257): 
Two  test  tubes  filled  with  acidulated  water 

■  were  placed  with  the  open  ends  down  in 
acidulated  water  contained  in  a  vessel,  the 
water  being  held  up  in  the  tubes  by  atmos- 

■  pheric  pressure.  In  the  open  ends  of  the 
tubes  were  placed  small  platinum  plates,  to 
which  were  joined  the  terminal  wires  of 
the  battery,  these  wires  being  covered  with  j 
insulating  material,  so  that  the  current! 
could  not  enter  the  water  except  from  the  I 
platinum  plates.  When  the  circuit  was! 
completed,  gases  were  evolved  at  both  the 
platinum  terminals,  and  collected  in  the 
upper  ends  of  the  tubes.  These  gases,  when  ^-  *^^- 
examined,  were  found  to  be  oxj'gen  and  hydrogen,  the  constituents 
of  water.  It  appeared  from  this  experiment  that  the  electric  current 
can  decompose  water  into  its  constituents.  When  the  indications 
of  this  experiment  were  followed  up,  it  was  found  that  very  many 
compounds  undergo  a  similar  decomposition.  A  common  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  compounds  which  undergo  decomposition  waa 
found  to  be  that  the  compound  must  be  brought  into  the  liquid 
state,  either  by  solution  in  a  solvent  or  by  fusion.  The  products  of 
decomposition  which  arc  obtained  are  not  always  the  constituents 
of  the  compound  which  is  dissolved.  In  the  case  just  described,  for 
example,  the  products  obtained  are  not  the  constituent*  of  the  acid 
dis.solved  in  the  water,  but  of  the  water  itself.  In  such  cases  the 
direct  action  of  the  current  is  supposed  to  be  complicated  by 
secondary  chemical  actions. 

The  quantitative  laws  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  current  were 
discovered  in  1834  by  Faraday. 

457.  The  Electric  Arc.  —  In  1800,  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  bat- 
B  tery,  Davy  discovered  that  when  the  two  terminal  wires,  r' 
Hwben  two  pieces  of  charcoal   or  carbon  which  are  join« 
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terminal  wires,  are  first  touched  together,  so  that  the  curroit  it 
established,  and  are  then  slightly  separated,  the  ends  near  the  point 
of  contact  become  intensely  heated  and  brilliantly  luminous.  At 
the  same  time  a  luminous  flamelike  column,  or  the  dedrie  art, 
appears  between  them.  The  light  in  the  arc  itself  is  generally 
bluish  in  color,  and  is  less  intense  than  that  from  the  carbon  termi- 
nals. When  carbon  rods  are  used  as  terminals,  a  small  depresaon, 
called  the  crater,  is  formed  at  the  end  of  the  positive  terminaL 
The  highest  tcm})eraturc  of  the  arc  is  obtained  in  this  crater.  It  is 
estimated  to  Ix:  as  high  as  3400°  C.  All  known  substances  except 
carlwn  can  be  fused  in  the  arc. 

While  the  arc  is  established,  both  the  carbon  rods  waste  awqr, 
the  positive  rod  wasting  twice  as  fast  as  the  negative  rod.  This 
effect  is  not  due  entirely  to  combustion,  for  the  arc  may  be  estab- 
lished in  a  vacuum,  and  the  wasting  away  of  the  terminals  occun 
in  that  case  also. 

Electromagmbtisic 

458.  The  Magnetic  Field  of  the  Current  —  The  first  substantial 
advance  which  was  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the 
eloctric  current  wa.s  based  upon  the  discovery  that  a  magnetic 
field  i.s  associated  with  the  current.  This  discovery  was  made  in 
the  year  1820,  by  the  Danish  physicist  Oersted,  who  had  been 
for  .some  time  hoping  to  find  a  relation  between  the  current  and 
magnetism.  He  ])laccd  a  wire  carrying  a  current  above  a  compass 
needle  and  parallel  to  it,  and  noticed  that  the  needle  turned  out 
of  the  magnetic  meridian.  When  the  current  was  reversed,  the 
needle  turned  out  of  the  meridian  in  the  other  sense.  When  the 
wire  w^as  placed  below  the  needle,  its  deflection  for  the  same  direc- 
tion of  the  current  was  opposite  to  that  obtained  when  the  wire 
wa.s  alwve  it. 

Oer.ste<l's  discovery  opened  the  way  to  the  determination  of  the 
laws  connecting  the  current  with  its  magnetic  field,  and  to  the 
development  of  the  science  of  clectromagnetism. 

459.  Biot  and  Savart's  Experiments.  —  As  soon  as  Oersted's 
discovery  become  known,  Biot  and  Savart  undertook  a  quantita- 
tive examination  of  the  action  of  a  current  on  a  magnet.  They  in- 
vestigated only  the  simplest  case,  in  which  the  current  is  straight 
and  practically  infinitely  long.  A  long  straight  wire  was  set  up 
vertically  and  magnets  were  arranged  about  it  so  as  to  neutralize 
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the  earth's  magnetic  field  in  its  neighborhood.  A  region  was  thus 
obtained  about  the  wire  in  which  there  was  no  perceptible  magnetic 
force,  80  long  as  there  was  no  current  in  the  wire.  A  small  magnet, 
suspended  so  as  to  turn  with  freedom  in  any  direction,  was  used 
as  an  indicator  of  the  effect  of  the  current.  When  the  current  was 
set  up,  this  magnet  assumed  a  position  in  which  it  was  tangent  to 
a  circle  drawn  around  the  wire  as  center,  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  it  (Figs.  2.58,  a,  b).  When  the 
current  was  in  one  direction,  the 
north  pole  of  the  magnet  always 
pointed  in  one  sen.se  around  this 
circle,  at  whatever  point  on  the 
circle  it  was  placed.  When  the 
current  was  reversed,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  magnet  pointed 
was  also  reversed.  We  may  ex- 
press this  result  by  saying  that  the 
current  sets  up  and  maintains  a  magnetic  field,  in  which  the  lines 
of  force,  in  the  case  of  a  long  straight  current,  are  circles  having  the 
current  as  a  common  center. 

460.  Direction  of  the  Magnetic  Force.  —  In  order  to  express  the 
relation  between  the  direction  of  the  current  and  the  direction  of 
the  lines  of  force  conventions  must  be  made  to  determine  these 
directions.  The  current  is  assumed  to  flow  from  a  point  of  higher 
potential  to  a  point  of  lower  potential  in  the  circuit  containing  a 
voltaic  cell,  or  from  the  positive  pole  of  the  cell  through  the  external 
circuit  to  the  negative  pole.     The  direction  of  a  line  of  force  is 
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(§  390)  the  direction  in  which  the  force  of  the  field  would  urge  a 
free  north  pole  to  move,  or  the  direction  in  which  the  north  pole 
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'^of  a  freely  suspended  short  magnet  would  point.  With  these  con- 
ventions we  may  express  the  relation  between  the  direction  of  the 
current  and  the  direction  of  the  force  in  its  magnetic  field  by  using 
any  one  of  several  modes  of  statement. 

Ampi^ire's  rule  is  that  when  an  observer  swimming  with  the 
current  looks  toward  the  magnet,  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  i 
is  deflected  toward  his  left.  Maxwell's  rule  is  that  the  direction  of 
the  eiirrent  and  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  are  related  as  the 
translation  and  the  rotation  of  a  right-handed  screw  (Figs.  259,  a,  b),  i 
Anotlier  rule  is  that  if  the  right  hand  grasps  the  wire,  with  the 
thumb  extentled  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  fingers  encircle 
the  wire  in  the  tlirection  of  the  lines  of  force  (Fig.  259,  c). 

461.  Law  of  the  Magnetic  Force.  —  By  allowing  the  indicator 
magnet  to  execute  vibrations  in  the  magnetic  field  of  the  current, 
at  difTeront  distances  from  the  wire,  Biot  and  Savart  showed  that 
the  magnetic  intensity  at  any  point  in  the  field  was  inversely  as 
the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  wire.  If  we  use  k  to  represent 
a  factor  of  proportion,  and  p  to  represent  the  distance  from  any 
point  to  the  wire,  the  magnetic  intensity  i?  at  that  point  may  be 
expressed  by  the  formula  R  =  k/p. 

The  factor  k  is  not  an  absolute  constant,  but  depends  upon  the 
character  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  circuit,  especially 
upon  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  voltaic  cells  used  to  set 
up  the  current.  We  may  say  in  general  that  it  depends  upon  the 
strengt  h  of  the  current.  In  default  of  any  other  way  of  measuring 
the  strength  of  the  current  we  may  define  it  for  the  present  by 
setting  it  proportional  to  k,  so  that  if  t  represents  the  strength  of 
the  current  and  n  a  new  factor  of  projwrtion,  we  have  k  =  ni.  With 
this  definition  of  strength  of  current  the  previous  formula  becomes 
R  -»  ni/p.  The  statement  that  the  magnetic  intensity  at  any  point 
near  an  infiuit<My  long  straight  current  is  proportional  directly  to 
the  strength  of  the  current,  and  inversely  to  the  distance  of  the 
point  fn^m  the  current,  is  often  called  Biot  and  Sarart's  late. 

The  definition  here  given  of  strength  of  current  is  conaistent 
with  the  other  definitions  which  will  finally  be  adopted.     It  is 
not  ex|KHlient  to  define  a  unit  current  from  this  relation  by  setting 
n « I ,  as  more  satisfactory  definitions  will  be  obtained  hereafter  ^ 
from  other  considerations.  ■ 

Laplace  Rho«ed  that  Biot  and  Savarfs  law,  which  <  n"'*"-"  the  integral 
tffeot  of  tho  wtK»k>  Rtraii^t  rurmit,  ran  be  obtained  from  the  hypotfaeaa  that 
element  of  tho  current  of  length  dt  (Fig.  260)  acts  cm  the  unit 
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pole  with  which  the  field  is  tested,  with  a  force  which  is  proportional  directly 
to  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  inversely  to  the  square  of  the  distance  r  be- 
tween the  element  and  the  pole,  and  which  is  also  proportional  to  the  length  rfj 
of  the  clement  and  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  8  between  the  line  joining  the  element 
with  the  pole  and  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  element.  This  elementary 
force  acts  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  containing  the 
current  and  the  pole,  and^the  total  force  or  magnetic 
intensity  R,  acting  downward  through  the  paper,  ia 
the  sum  of  all  the  elementary  forces.  The  formula 
embodying  Laplace's  rule  may  be  written  with  the 
help  of  a  factor  of  proportion  c   in  the   form  R  =» 

— 3 — •,•    When  we  measure  the  current  in  the  elec- 


cS 


Fig.  3«0. 


tromagnetic  unit  of  current,  which  will  hereafter  be  defined,  we  set  c  =  1 .  In  this 
case  the  constant  n  of  Biot  and  Savart's  formula  is  equal  to  2  (Examples,  XXV,  2). 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  force  which  is  exerted  on  a  magnetic  pole  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  long  straight  current  has  its  counterpart  in  an  equal  force 
which  acts  on  the  conductor  carrying  the  circuit,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  force 
acting  on  the  pole  imd  in  a  direction  opposite  to  it.  The  two  forces  constitute 
a  couple.  We  escape  from  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  forces 
thus  considered  do  not  conform  to  the  third  law  of  motion  by  recognizing  that 
the  straight  conductor  does  not  constitute  the  whole  of  the  circuit  from  which 
action  upon  the  pole  arises,  and  that  separate  magnetic  poles  do  not  exist.  When 
the  force  exerted  by  a  magnet  on  a  closed  circuit  is  considered,  it  is  opposite  to 
the  force  on  tlie  magnet,  as  well  as  equal  to  it. 

462.  Forces  between  Currents.  —  The  fact  that  a  current  acts 
on  a  magnet,  by  mean.s  of  the  magnetic  field  which  is  associated 
with  it,  suggested  that  two  currents  might  perhaps  interact  with 
each  other  by  means  of  their  magnetic  fields.  By  ejcperiments 
instituted  to  test  this  suggestion,  Ampere  (182G)  showed  that  in 
fact  currents  do  interact  with  each  other.  He  furthermore  deter- 
mined a  formula  or  law  expressing  this  interaction,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  each  element  of  current  acts  on  every  other  element  of 
current  with  a  force  which  conforms  to  the  third  law  of  motion, 
and  which  depends  upon  the  directions  of  the  elements,  the  direction 
of  the  line  joining  them,  and  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  them.  With  this  formula  all  the  forces 
exerted  by  currents  on  each  other  may  be  calculatwi. 

So  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  limited  portions  of  two 
circuits  carrying  currents,  and  consider  only  the  forces  exerted  by 
those  portions  on  each  other,  we  may  express  the  general  mode  of 
action  discovered  by  Ampere  by  saying,  that  parallel  currents 
which  are  in  the  same  sense  attract  each  other  and  those  which 
are  in  opposite  senses  repel  each  other.  If  the  currents  are  not 
parallel,  the  forces  arc  such  as  would  be  exerted  by  parallel  com- 
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ponents  of  the  two  currents,  and  are  therefore  attractions  if  tne 
components  are  in  the  same  sense,  and  repulsions  if  they  are  in 
opposite  senses. 

The  formulas  of  I^ploce  and  Ampere,  which  express  the  actions  of  currents 
on  magnets  aiul  of  currents  on  each  otiicr  as  the  result  of  direct  actions  radiating 
from  each  element  of  current,  were  in  accordance  with  the  thought  of  the  time 
in  which  they  were  proposed.  Speculative  physics  had  been  powerfully  in- 
fluenced, first  by  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  then  by  the  dis- 
covery that  similar  laws  held  for  the  forces  between  magnets  and  between  electric 
charges.  These  laws  express  the  forces  observed  as  the  integral  or  sum  of  ele- 
uicntiiry  forces  acting  between  elementary  masses,  magnetic  poles,  or  electric 
charges  in  the  lino  joining  the  interacting  elements  and  varying  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  them.  They  naturally  served  as  the  model  for 
the  analysis  of  the  newly  obser\'ed  forces  due  to  electric  currents,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  those  forces  to  forces  between  current  elements  or  between  current  ele- 
ments and  a  magnetic  pole,  which  conform,  though  with  additional  compUcations, 
to  a  similar  law,  was  received  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  them. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (JS  398,  446)  that  an  alternative  explanation  of 
magnetic  and  electric  forces  can  be  given  by  ascribing  them  to  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  a  universiU  mc<lium,  in  which  tensions  exist  in  the  medium  between  the 
magnetic  poles  or  electric  charges.  We  shall  show  Uiat  the  explanation  of  the 
macnelio  field  in  this  way  can  be  extended  to  the  case  of  the  magnetic  field  set 
Up  by  an  electric  current,  and  that  the  magnetic  relations  of  the  current  can  be 
»i1«iufttely  described  by  the  aid  of  this  theory  of  medium  action.  Ampere,  quite 
unomsriously,  prepared  the  way  for  the  development  of  this  later  explanation 
by  his  discovery  of  a  most  interesting  amilarity  between  the  magnetic  field 
around  a  current  and  the  magnetic  field  of  a  magnetic  sbdl. 

463.  The  Equivalent  Magnetic  Shell.  —  By  a  direct  calculation 
fronj  his  formula  for  the  interaction  of  current  elements  on  each 
other.  Ampt're  showed  that  the  force  between  two  closed  circuits 
carrying  currents  is  similar  to  the  force  between  two  magnetic  shells 
^Examples,  XXI,  5),  if  the  strengths  of  the  magnetic  shells  are  imi- 
form  and  if  their  edges  coincide  with  the  two  circuits.  By  a 
suitable  adjustment  of  the  strengths  of  the  shells  the  forces  may  be 
made  not  only  similar  but  equal.  Furthermore,  the  force  between  a 
oK^se<l  circuit  carrWiig  a  current  and  a  magnetic  pole  at  any  point 
in  the  field  is  proportional  to  the  force  between  a  magnetic  shell  and 
the  magnetic  pole,  if  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  shell  is  uniform 
«ad  if  its  edge  coincides  with  the  circuit.  In  this  case  also,  the 
force  exerted  on  the  pole  by  the  shell  may  be  made  equal  to  that 
«XQCt«d  by  the  current,  by  a  suitable  adjustment  of  the  strength  of 
the  shell.  Such  a  magnetic  shell,  which  will  set  up  a  magnetic 
field  similar  to  that  of  a  closed  current,  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  current. 
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Since  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  associated  with  a  current 
depends  on  the  direction  of  the  current,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  relation  between  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  circuit 
and  the  distribution  of  magnetism  on  the  equivalent  magnetic  shell. 
The  application  of  any  of  the  rules  already  given  (§  460)  shows  at 
once  that  the  forces  due  to  the  current  and  those  due  to  the  shell  are 
in  the  same  direction  when,  to  an  observer  looking  at  the  south  face 
of  the  shell,  and  so  along  its  lines  of  force  in  their  positive  direction, 
the  current  is  traveling  clockwise  in  the  equivalent  circuit  (Figs. 
261,  a,  b). 


Fig.  MI.  a. 


Fig.  201.  b. 


The  equivalence  between  the  field  of  a  magnetic  shell  and  the  field  of  a  current 
may  be  sliown  in  a  more  immediately  cxperimentAJ  way  by  a  method  due  to 
Weber.  Weber  showed  by  direct  experiment  that  the  field  due  to  a  short  bar 
magnet  and  the  field  due  to  the  current  in  a  small  circuit  were  entirely  simihir 
to  each  other  at  any  distanec  from  either  which  is  great  in  comparison  with  their 
dimensions;  and  it  is  a  rea.sonabIe  in- 
ference that  the  fields  would  lie  similar 
at  all  distances  if  the  dimensions  of  the 
magnet  and  the  circuit  could  be  taken 
amall  enough.  Now  by  laying  many 
similar  short  bar  magncta  side  by  side, 
with  their  north  poles  all  pointing  in 
one  direction,  we  ran  build  up  a  mag- 
netic shell  (Fig.  262,  a)  and  by  arrang- 
ing side  by  side  many  small  circuits 
carrying  e<jual  currents,  we  can  build 
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up  the  oquivalent  of    an    electric  current  circulating  in  the  periphery  of  the 
arrangement  (Fig.  262,  b).    The  currents  in  the  contiguous  small  circuits  will  be 
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oppositely  directed  and  will  cancel  each  other  as  eurrenta,  leaving  only  fBSa 
currents  uncant-eiwl  which  are  flowing,  and  all  in  the  same  sense,  in  the  peripbeijgi 
When  the  periphery  of  the  arrangement  of  circuits  is  of  the  same  sise  and  shape 
as  the  edge  of  the  magnetic  shell,  the  two  fields  will  be  similar. 

Since  the  fields  of  the  current  and  of  its  equivalent  magnetic  shell 
are  similar,  the  potential  at  any  corresponding  points  in  the  two 
fields  will  be  the  same.  The  potential  at  a  point  in  the  field  of  a 
shell  is  ja  (Examples,  XXI,  5).  Anticipating  the  choice  of  a  unit 
current  which  will  be  made  in  §  465,  we  may  represent  the  potentii 
at  a  point  in  the  field  of  a  current  of  strength  i  by  tfl.  In  thf 
formulas  O  represents  the  solid  angle  subtended  by  the  shell  or 
the  circuit  at  the  point  at  which  the  potential  is  desired. 

464.  Multiple-valued  Potential  of  the  Current  —  The  field  of  the  current 
differs  fr»)m  that  of  the  equivalent  magnetic  shell  in  that  the  lines  of  force  in  the 
field  of  the  shell  proceed  from  points  on  its  north  face  to  corresponding  points  on 
Its  south  face,  so  that  they  are  interrupted  by  the  material  of  the  shell,  while 
the  lines  of  force  of  the  current  are  closed  continuous  lines  encirrling  the  current. 
Furthermore,  the  lines  of  force  in  the  interior  of  the  shell  are  not  .similar  to  those 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  6eld  of  the  current.  This  second  point  of  differ- 
ence can  be  removed  by  measuring  and  tracing  the  magnetic  induction  of  the 
shell  instea<l  of  the  magnetic  force  or  intensity.  The  line?  of  induction  are  closed 
continuous  cur\'es,  and  arc  the  precise  counterpart  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the 
current. 

The  6rst  point  of  difference  gives  rise  to  a  most  important  contrast  between 
the  field  of  the  shell  and  the  field  of  the  current,  which  may  best  be  studied  by 
an  examination  of  the  magnetic  potentials  in  the  two  fields. 

It  may  be  shown  (Elxamples,  XXI,  5J  that  the  potential  at  a  point  in  the  field 
of  a  magnetic  shell  of  strength  j  is  expresKd  by  jO,  where  0  represents  the  soUd 
angle  subtended  by  the  shell  from  the  point.  The  potential  in  this  case  may  be 
thought  of  as  arising  from  the  combined  action  of  the  elementary  quantities  of 
magnetism  distributed  on  the  faces  of  the  shell,  and  is  like  the  potential  in  all 
other  cases  in  which  the  field  is  due  to  the  action  of  centers  of  force,  in  that  it 
depends  solely  upon  the  position  of  the  point  in  the  field,  and  is  independent  of 
the  path  by  which  the  unit  pole  used  to  measure  it  is  removed  to  infinity.  It  also 
poaseases  the  property  of  other  fields  of  a  similar  character,  in  that  the  work 
done  on  a  unit  pole  which  is  carried  from  a  point  aroiwd  any  path  and  btxNight 
back  to  its  starting  point  is  zero.  If,  for  e^cample,  the  unit  pole  is  placed  at  a 
point  on  the  north  face  of  the  shell,  where  its  potential  is  2«3  ^Examples,  XXI.  6), 
and  is  moved  through  any  path  to  a  point  ou  the  south  face,  where  its  potential 
is  — 2irj,  so  that  the  field  has  done  irj  units  of  work  on  the  pole,  it  is  possible 
to  bring  the  pole  back  to  the  starting  point  on  the  positive  face  only  by  canyiiig 
it  around  the  edge  of  the  shell ;  and  if  this  is  done  the  work  done  on  the  pole  by 
the  forces  of  the  field  is  —trj.  so  that  the  work  done  in  the  closed  path  b  sero. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  similar  experiment  were  to  be  tried  with  the  current 
of  strength  i,  which  will  set  up  a  potential  iQ  at  a  point  in  the  field,  the  work 
done  in  carrying  the  pole  from  the  north  face  of  the  circiiit  to  its  south  face  around 
the  outside  of  the  circuit  is  4n,  and  to  bring  the  pole  back  to  its  starting  point 
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K  is  not  necessary  to  carry  it  around  the  oiitsule  of  the  circuit,  but  it  may  simply 
be  miived  an  infinitesimal  distance  through  the  plane  of  the  circuit  along  a  hne 
of  force.  The  force  in  the  field  is  everywhere  finite,  and  the  work  done  in  this 
infinitesimal  difiplacement  is  infinitesimal,  so  that  the  pole  may  be  brought  back 
to  its  sutrting  point  in  ijuch  a  way  that  work  equal  to  4xt  has  been  done  upon  it. 
In  general  this  result  is  accomplished  by  carrying  the  pole  over  a  path  which 
encloses  the  current. 

The  pfttential  at  a  point  in  the  field  of  a  current,  as  measured  by  the  work 
which  is  done  on  a  unit  pole  as  it  moves  from  the  jxiint  to  an  infinite  di.stimce,  is 
therefore  uot  a  definite  magnitude  t'O,  hut  may  be  made  to  differ  from  this  by 
Ari,  or  by  any  multiple  of  4ri',  by  carrying  the  pole  to  an  infinite  distance  over 
a  patli  which  encloses  the  current  once,  or  as  many  times  as  we  please.  If  n 
represents  the  number  of  times  the  path  encloses  the  current  we  may  write  the 
potential  at  a  point,  V  =  i  (Q  +  4m).  The  number  n  may  have  any  value, 
from  0  to  00 .  The  potential  in  such  a  field  is  said  to  be  multiple-valued,  in 
contrast  to  the  single-valued  potentials  of  the  field  arising  from  ceutral  forces. 

465.  The  Electromagnetic  Dnit  of  Current.  —  The  complete 
equivalence  which  may  be  established  between  the  magnetic  field 
of  a  current  in  a  closed  circuit  and  the  magnetic  field  of  a  magnetic 
shell,  by  a  suitable  adjustment  of  the  strength  of  the  shell,  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  define  a  unit  of  current  which  may  be  used  in  all 
our  study  of  the  relations  of  currents  to  magnetic  fields.     To  do 

I  this  we  consider  a  circuit  carrying  a  current,  and  its  equivalent 
magnetic  shell.  Wo  then  define  the  unit  of  current  as  being  a  cur- 
rent such  that  the  number  of  units  of  current  in  the  circuit  and  the 

I  strength  of  its  equivalent  magnetic  shell  are  equal.  Or  otherwise, 
if  we  consider  a  magnetic  shell  of  unit  strength,  whose  edge  coincides 
with  a  closed  circuit,  then  the  current  in  that  circuit  which  will 
set  up  a  magnetic  field  identical  with  that  of  the  shell  is  the  unit 
current. 

The  current  thus  defined  is  called  the  electromagnetic  unit  of 
current.  It  is  found  convenient  in  practice  to  use  a  current  as  unit 
which  is  equal  to  10~'  electromagnetic  units.  This  practical  unit 
is  called  the  amptre. 

466.  Unit  of  Quantity.  —  The  electromagnetic  unit  of  quantity 
of  electricity  or  electric  charge  is  derived  so  immediately  from  this 
definition,  combined  with  the  conception  that  the  current  is  elec- 
tricity transferred  through  the  conductor,  that  it  may  properly  be 
considered  here.  It  is  defined  as  the  quantity  which  will  pass 
through  any  cross  section  of  a  conductor  in  one  second,  if  a  current 
of  one  electromagnetic  unit  exists  in  the  conductor.  The  practical 
unit  of  quantity  is  the  quantity  which  will  pa.s9  through  any  cross 
section  of  the  conductor  in  one  second  if  a  current  of  one  ampere 
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exists  in  the  conductor.     This  practical  unit  is  called  the  coulomb' 
(§  424). 

467.  Ampere's  Theory  of  Magnetism.  —  Ampere  used  the  equiv- 
alence between   a  current  and  a  magnetic  sliell  as  a  basis  for  a 
theory  of  magnetism.     He  supposed  each  molecule  of  iron  to  be  ^j 
separate  and  permanent  magnet.     He  then  explained  the  magneti^H 
condition  of  the  iron  molecules  by  supposing  that  each  of  them  has      ' 
an  electric  current  continuallj'  circulating  about  it,  which  sets  up  a 
magnetic  field  similar  to  that  around  a  very  small  magnet.     As  in 
the  later  theory  of  Weber,  the  magnetism  of  the  magnet  as  a  whole 

is  accounted  for  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  molecular  magnets, ^j 
This  theory  of  magnetism,  or  one  that  is  essentially  similar  to  itj^| 
though  expressed  in  other  terms,  is  still  the  most  satisfactory  way 
of  exjilaining  natural  magnetism. 

468.  Electromagnets.  —  If  a  long  wire  is  coiled  into  a  tight  spiral, 
each  turn  is  practically  a  small  closed  circuit  and  acts  like  a  mag- 
netic shell,  so  that  the  magnetic  field  of  the  whole  spiral  is  like  that 
of  a  pile  of  magnetic  shells  arranged  with  their  similar  faces  in  the 
same  direction.  Such  a  pile  of  magnetic  shells  is  plainly  equivalent 
to  a  magnetizeil  bar,  and  the  magnetic  field  of  such  a  bar  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  spiral.  The  spiral  used  in  this  way  to  replace  a  magnet 
was  called  by  Amjj^rc  a  solenoid. 

An  important  difference  between  the  field  of  the  solenoid  and 
that  of  the  magnet  must  be  especially  noticed.  The  lines  of  force 
of  a  magnet,  so  far  as  they  can  l)e  traced  by  experiment,  run  from 
the  north  end  of  the  magnet  to  its  south  end.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lines  of  force  of  the  solenoid  are  closed  curves,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  traced  from  a  point  at  one  end  of  the  solenoid  through  th^ 
region  outside  it  to  the  other  end,  and  then  on  in  the  same  sens 
within  the  solenoid  to  the  point  of  beginning.  The  lines  of  force 
of  the  solenoid  therefore  form  a  bundle  of  closed  curves. 

If  instead  of  examining  the  magnetic  force  of  the  magnet  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  solenoid,  we  examine  the  magnetic  induction, 
and  draw  the  tubes  of  induction  (§405),  we  find  that  they  form 
clo.sed  tubes  which  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  tubes  of  force 
of  the  solenoid.     We  may  therefore  express  the  relation  betweai^| 
the  solenoid  and  a  magnet  by  saying  that  the  tubes  of  force  of  the^^ 
solenoid  are  similar  to  the  tubes  of  induction  of  the  equivalent 
magnet.     For  a  similar  reason  we  may  say  in  general  that  th<^| 
tubes  of  force  of  a  current  are  similar  to  the  tubes  of  induction  of^^ 
the  equivalent  magnetic  shell. 
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If  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  placed  within  the  solenoid,  while  it  carries 
a  current,  the  magnetic  field  of  the  solenoid  will  make  the  bar  a 
magnet.  Such  an  arrangement  is  called  an  eiectromagnet.  The 
magnetization  of  the  bar  disappears,  or  nearly  so,  when  the  current 
in  the  solenoid  ceases.  Its  intensity  of  magnetization  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  mainly  upon  the  strength  of  the 
magnetic  field  due  to  the  current,  and  this  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  current  and  on  the  number  of  turns  made  by  the  circuit 
about  its  axis  in  a  unit  of  length. 

469.  Galvanometers.  —  Any  instrument  used  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  a  current,  or  to  measure  its  strength  by  observations  of  the 
interaction  between  the  current  and  a  magnet,  is  called  a  galvar 
nometer.  A  simple  circuit  of  wire  placed  vertically  in  the  plane  of 
the  magnetic  meridian,  with  a  magnet  suspended  in  the  middle 
of  it,  will  answer  this  purpose.  The  current  flowing  in  the  circuit 
sets  up  a  magnetic  field  of  which  the  lines  of  force  at  all  points  in 
the  plane  of  the  circuit  are  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian, 
and  the  forces  of  this  field  turn  the  magnet  out  of  the  magnetic 
meridian. 

The  effect  is  naturally  height«ne<l  when  the  wire  is  turned  on  itself  many  timea 
into  a  flat  spiral,  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  increasing  with  the  number 
of  turns.  In  one  of  the  early  forms  of  galvanometer,  constructed  by  Schweigcr, 
a  coil  or  circuit  of  this  sort  was  used  in  combination  with  an  astatic  needle  (Fig. 
263).  The  tuiUUic  needle,  or  system,  consists  of  two  similar  light  magnets  held 
rigidly  parallel  to  each  other  by  a  short  connecting  rod. 
Tliese  magnets  are  magnetized  in  opposite  senses,  and  one 
of  them  a  little  more  strongly  than  the  other.  When  such 
a  pair  of  magnets  is  suspended,  the  stronger  one  will  over- 
power the  other,  and  its  north  pole  will  point  toward  the 
north,  but  the  directive  action  of  the  pair  is  much  feebler 
than  that  of  either  one  of  them.  In  Schweiger's  instru-  ( 
ment  the  lower  magnet  of  the  two  bangs  within  the  coil, 
while  the  other  one  is  above  it.    When   the  current  J/' 

pMBes,  its  magnetic  field  turns  both  these  magnets  in  -^ 

the  Bamc  sense,  and  since  the  directive  action  of  the  mag-  ^"-  ***■ 

nets  in  the  field  of  the  earth  is  slight,  the  deviation  of  the  system  will  be  grvat  in 
comparison  with  that  which  the  same  current  would  pnxluce  in  a  single  magnet. 
■Very  feeble  currents  may  therefore  be  detected  by  this  instrument. 

A  galvanometer  which  is  of  special  practical  and  theoretical 
importance  is  the  tangent  galvanometer,  so  called  from  one  of  its 
characteristic  properties  (Figs.  264,  a,  b).  The  coil  of  this  instru- 
ment consists  of  a  number  of  turns  of  wire  wound  in  a  circle,  so 
that  the  thickness  of  the  coil  is  very  small  in  comparison 
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radius  of  the  circle.     This  circle  is  set  up  on  edge  in  the  plane 
the  magnetic  meridian,  and  a  short  magnet  is  suspended  at  its 
center.     When  a  current  is  aent  through  the  coil,  the  magnet  is 
turned  out  of  the  meridian,  and  assumes  a  position  in  which  the 
couple  exerted  on  it  by  the  earth's  field  is  in  equilibrium  with  the 

couple  exerted  on  it  by 
the  field  of  the  coil. 
The  .study  of  the  field 
of  the  coil  shows  that  it 
is  of  constant  intensity 
in  a  region  lying  around 
the  center  of  the  coil, 
so  that  the  force  ex- 
Fig.  2m.  a.  Fig.JM.b.  erted  by  the  field  of 
the  coil  on  the  magnet's  pole  does  not  change  with  the  deflection 
of  the  magnet.  If  we  represent  the  angle  of  deflection  by  ^  (Fig. 
265),  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the  earth's  field  by  H,  and  the 
strength  of  the  field  of  the  current  by  R,  and  re- 
member that  the  linos  of  force  of  the  current  are  at 
right  angles  to  thf  j)lanf  of  the  coil  and  so  also  at 
right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  is  evident 
that  the  couple  exerted  on  the  magnet  by  the 
earth's  field  is  proportional  to  //sin(/>  and  the  couple 
exerted  by  the  magnetic  field  of  the  current  is  pro- 
portional to  Rcos<t>,  so  that  we  have  Hsin<t>  = 
Rcos<t,,OT                  K  =  //tan«.  (140) 

The  ratio  of  R  to  //  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of 
deflection.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  galva- 
nometer is  called  the  tangent  galvanometer.  If  we 
make  the  supposition  that  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  coil  is  pro|K)rtionaI  to  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field 
which  it  sets  up,  we  may  compare  different  currents  bj'  comparing 
the  tangents  of  the  deflections  which  they  occasion. 

Hw  tu^ent  gklvaaomrter  may  be  used  to  niMsure  a  current  in  tanM  of  the 
decftfomagnetif!  unit  (J  465).  It  is  easy  to  Aom  (Examples.  XXV,  1)  that  the 
masnetie  intensity  R  at  the  center  of  a  circular  coil  made  up  of  n  circles  of  approxi- 
matc-ly  equal  radius  r,  and  carr>ing  a  current  of  strength  i,  is  equal  to  2mi/r. 
Tbe  horitontal  intcfuity  of  tW  narth's  field  is  known  by  previous  ofaaerrationB 
(Examples,  XX,  7).  An  otMcnratian  of  the  de6ectioa  of  the  magnet  will  give 
the  angle  ♦.  and  EquMioB  140  becomes  i- ~^tan#i,in  which  the  strct^th  of 
llw  current  is  tnjf>—id  fai  tenns  of  known  ciuanthiea. 
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examiaation  of  the  formula  liy  which  the  horisontal  intensity  H  is  ex- 
pre8Be<l  will  show  that  it  contains  only  quantities  which  are  measured  in  t«rnis 
of  the  fundamental  units  of  mass,  length,  and  time.  The  current,  therefore, 
when  measured  by  means  of  the  formula  just  given,  is  also  measured  in  terms 
of  these  fiudamental  imits,  and  the  electromagnetic  unit  of  current  is  measured 
also  in  terms  of  these  units.    The  unit  thus  measured  is  therefore  an  abaolxde  uniL 

470.   Electromagnetic  Rotations.  —  A  number  of  arrangements 
were  constructed  by  Faraday  in  1821  by  which  the  magnetic  force 
acting  between  a  current  and  a  magnet  was  made  to  produce  a 
.continuous  rotation  of  a  part  of  the  apparatus. 

r  In  a  typical  one  of  these  instruments  (Fig.  266)  two  shallow  circular  troughs 
are  placed  concentric  with  each  other  around  an  upright  post,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  fixed  a  bearing.  Two  similar  magnets  are  placed  vertically  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  apparatus,  so  that  similar  poles  stand  each  between  the  troughs,  and  a 
little  above  their  level,  while  the  other  poles 
are  con-siderably  below  that  level.    A  light 

Lvire  frame,  consisting  of  a  horizontal  por- 

rtion,  of  one  dependent  portion  which  reaches 
the  inner  trough,  and  of  two  dependent 
portions  which  reach  the  outer  trough,  is 
moimted  on  a  rod  whose  end  rests  in  the 
bearing  on  the  top  of  the  post,  so  that  the 

frame  can  turn  about  the  rod  as  a  vertical 

axis.  Mercury  is  poured  into  the  troughs  ^==- 
until  the  ends  of  the  dependent  wires  are 
always  in  contact  with  it  as  the  frame  turns 
round  its  axis.  Wires  from  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery introduce  the  current  into  one  trough, 
from  which  it  pshsses  through  the  frame,  and 
BO  out  through  the  other  trough.  When  the  current  is  introduced,  the  frame 
maintains  a  continuous  rotation  about  its  axis.  This  movement  may  be  undei^ 
stood  by  considering  the  force  between  one  of  the  poles  and  that  part  of  the 
movable  circuit  which  is  near  it.  If  the  circuit  were  at  rest  and  the  pole  were 
free  to  move,  it  would  be  attracted  toward  one  face  of  the  circuit,  would  paa 
through  it,  and  then  be  repelled  by  the  other  face.  That  is,  the  pole  would  move 
as  nearly  us  possible  along  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  of  the  current.  Since  the 
magnet  is  fixed,  it  is  the  circuit  which  moves  in  the  oppo»t«  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  magnet  would  move  in  the  case  supposed.  If  the  circuit  were  every- 
where solid,  it  would  not  he  possible  for  the  pole  to  pass  through  its  plane  without 
carrying  the  other  pole  with  it,  and  the  effect  of  the  two  poles  being  opposite, 
no  continuous  rotation  would  be  set  up.  By  making  a  part  of  the  circuit  fluid, 
we  have  arranged  it  so  that  the  solid  part  of  the  circuit  can  pass  from  one  side 
to  the  other  of  one  pole  without  being  afTcctod  by  the  opposite  pole. 

I  The  work  which  is  done  in  sustaining  these  motions  comes  from 
energy  supplied  to  the  circuit  by  the  battery.  As  we  shall  after- 
wards sec  more  at  length,  the  circuit  when  in  motion  is  not  heated 
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80  much  as  it  is  when  it  is  at  rest.     The  work  which  is  done  Juri 
the  motion  is  the  equivalent  of  the  heat  which  has  disappeared 

471.  Energy  of  a  Circuit  Carrying  a  Current.  —  Since  we  ha 
been  aijie  to  represent  the  energy  of  a  set  of  magnets  by  a  distribu 
tion  of  energy  in  the  medium  occupying  the  magnetic  field  (§  399), 
and  since  a  circuit  carrying  a  current  sets  up  a  magnetic  field 
around  itself,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  find  an  expression  for  the 
energy  of  the  current  which  is  distributed  in  its  magnetic  fiel 
We  shall  now  endeavor  to  do  this,  using  the  result  of  our  previoi 
investigation,  that  a  unit  length  of  a  unit  tube  of  induction,  in  a 
part  of  the  field  where  the  magnetic  force  is  R,  contains   li/ 
units  of  energy. 

When  a  circuit  carries  a  current  of  strength  i,  the  number 
tubes  of  induction  which  it  sets  up  and  which  pass  through  the 
circuit  is  proportional  to  the  current  strength,  and  by  introducing  ' 
a  factor  of  proportion  L,  it  may  be  set  equal  to  Li.  If  we  consider 
the  energy  in  one  of  these  tubes  of  induction  we  may  find  it  by  mul- 
tiplying the  energy  in  unit  length  of  it  by  an  element  of  length  d,  and 
adding  these  products  for  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  The 
energy  in  the  tube  is  therefore  ZRcI/Stt.  But  ZRd  is  equal  to  the 
work  done  on  a  unit  pole  as  it  traverses  the  tube,  and  this  (§  464) 
is  equal  to  iiri,  so  that  the  energy  in  the  tube  is  given  by  i/2,  and 
is  the  same  for  each  of  the  Li  tubes.  The  whole  energy  in  the 
field  is  therefore  equal  to  Li*/2.  ^M 

The  factor  of  proportion  L  is  called  the  coefficient  of  self-induction. 
It  is  independent  of  the  current,  and  depends  upon  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  circuit,  and  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  medium.  ^| 

472.  Energy  of  a  Current  in  a  Magnetic  Field.  —  If  a  circul^^ 
carrying  a  current  i  is  placed  in  the  magnetic  field  due  to  a  single 
north  pole  of  strength  wi,  with  its  positive  or  north  face  turned 
toward  the  pole,  so  that  it  subtends  the  solid  angle  (i  as  seen  from 
the  pole,  it  will  have  potential  energy  equal  to  miii.     This  appears 
at  once  when  we  consider  that  the  potential  due  to  the  current  t^M 
the  point  where  the  pole  is  placed  is  iil  (§  41)3),  and  therefore  th^^ 
energy  of  the  pole  is  miii,  and  that,  since  to  convert  this  energy  into 
work  the  pole  and  the  circuit  must  be  removed  out  of  each  other's 
fields,  the  same  work  will  be  done  on  the  circuit  if  it  is  removed 
while  the  pole  is  fixed  as  will  be  done  on  the  pole  if  it  is  removed_ 
while  the  circuit  is  fixed. 

Now  the  pole  is  associated  with  4wm  unit  tubes  of  magnetic  fore 
and  these  radiate  from  it  similarly  in  all  directions,  so  that  ma  tut 
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of  the  pole  pass  through  the  circuit.     Setting  mii=  N,  the  number 

I  of  tubes  of  the  pole  which  pass  through  the  circuit,  we  may  repre- 
sent the  energy  of  the  circuit  due  to  the  field  of  the  pole  by  iN. 
Any  magnetic  field  may  be  constructed  by  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  magnetic  poles,  to  each  one  of  which  the  foregoing  demon- 
stration applies,  so  that  if  N  represents  the  total  number  of  tubes 
»of  magnetic  force  which  pass  through  the  circuit,  the  energy  of  the 
circuit  in  the  field  will  be  given  by  iN. 
This  energy  is  positive  when  the  tubes  of  force  of  the  field  pass 
through  the  north  face  of  the  circuit,  or  pass  through  the  circuit  in 
_^  a  direction  in  general  opposite  to  that  of  the  tubes  of  force  of  the 
B  circuit.  In  that  case  the  pjotential  energy  is  diminished  by  moving 
the  circuit  so  that  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  which  pass  through 
it  diminishes.  The  circuit  will  therefore  move  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  most  rapid  diminution  occurs  in  the  number  of  tubes  of 

■  force  which  pass  through  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tubes  of  force  of  the  field  pass 
through  the  south  face  of  the  circuit,  or  in  such  a  direction  that  in 
general  their  direction  coincides  with  that  of  the  direction  of  the 
tubes  of  force  of  the  circuit,  the  potential  energy  of  the  circuit  is 
negative.  The  motion  of  the  circuit  will  therefore  be  in  such  a 
direction  that  this  negative  potential  energy  increases  numerically 
most  rapidly,  or  in  such  a  direction  that  the  most  rapid  increase 
occurs  in  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  w^hich  pass  through  the 
circuit. 

When  the  tubes  of  force  of  the  field  coincide  in  direction,  in  general, 
with  the  tubes  of  force  of  the  circuit  through  which  they  pass,  they 
are  said  to  pass  through  it  in  the  positive  direction.  The  motion 
of  any  free  circuit  in  a  magnetic  field  is  such  as  to  bring  about  the 
result  that  as  many  tubes  of  force  of  the  field  as  possible  pass  through 
it  in  the  positive  direction.  In  a  uniform  field  the  circuit  will  turn 
until  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  pass  through  it  in  the  positive 
direction,  and  there  will  then  be  no  further  motion.  In  a  non- 
uniform field  it  will  generally  turn  in  a  similar  manner  and  also  move 
■  toward  the  stronger  part  of  the  field. 
473.  Mutual  Energy  of  Two  Currents.  —  When  two  circuits 
carrying  currents  are  in  each  other's  magnetic  fields,  each  possesses 

■  energy  because  of  the  presence  of  the  other.  Since  the  separation 
of  the  circuits  to  an  infinite  distance,  by  which  this  energy  is 
measured,  can  be  effected  by  keeping  either  one  at  rest  and  moving 
the  other  away,  it  is  evident  that  the  energy  of  this  sort  poaseaaed 
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by  each  of  the  circuits  must  be  the  same.  We  may  determine  in" 
way  in  which  this  mutual  energy  depends  upon  the  currents  in  the 
circuits  in  the  following  manner:  \ 

Let  t'l  and  ij  represent  the  currents  in  the  two  circuits  1  and  2; 
let  A^i  represent  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  which  pass  through 
circuit  1  in  consequence  of  the  current  it  in  circuit  2,  and  Nt,  the 
number  of  tubes  of  force  which  pass  through  circuit  2  in  consequence 
of  the  current  ij  in  circuit  1.  Then,  aa  was  shown  in  the  preceding 
section,  the  energies  of  the  circuits  are  given  by  I'liV,  and  itNt,  and 
these  energies  are  equal.  Now  the  strength  of  a  field  due  to  a  cur- 
rent is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  so  that  we  may 
write  A^i  =  Miit,  N^  —  Mjii,  by  using  Mi  and  Mi  as  the  factors  of 
proportion;  and  substituting  these  values  in  the  equation  express- 
ing the  equality  of  the  energies  we  obtain  iiiiMi  =  iiiiMf  The 
factors  of  proportion  Mi  and  Ms  are  therefore  equal  to  each  other 
and  we  may  use  for  them  the  symbol  M.  The  mutual  energ>'  of  the 
circuits  is  then  represented  by  iiUM.  The  factor  M  is  called  the 
coefficient  of  inutual  induction.  It  evidently  represents  the  number 
of  tubes  of  force  which  will  pass  through  cither  circuit  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  unit  current  in  the  other  circuit.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  shape  and  size  of  the  circuits,  their  relative  positions, 
and  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

The  potential  energy  of  one  of  the  circuits  is  positive  when  the 
tubes  of  force  of  the  other  circuit  pass  through  it  in  a  direction  in 
general  opposite  to  that  in  which  its  own  tubes  pass  through  it.  If 
one  of  the  circuits  is  free  to  move,  it  will  move  so  as  to  diminish 
its  potential  energy,  and  so  will  move  away  from  the  other.  If  the 
tubes  of  force  of  either  circuit  pass  through  the  other  in  the  same 
direction  in  general  as  its  own,  the  potential  energy  is  negative. 
The  circuit  which  is  free  to  move  will  then  move  so  as  to  increase 
this  negative  potential  energy,  and  so  will  move  toward  the  other. 
In  this  case  the  tubes  of  force  pass  through  the  circuits  in  the  posi- 
tive direction.  The  most  general  finite  motion  of  one  circuit  in 
the  field  of  another  will  be  one  in  which  the  circuit  will  turn  so 
that  the  tubes  of  force  of  the  field  pass  through  it  in  the  positive 
direction  and  then  move  into  the  strongest  part  of  the  field  or 
toward  the  other  circuit. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  these  motions  are  similar  to 
those  which  the  two  magnetic  shells  equivalent  to  the  circuits  would 
execute;  and  that  in  general  when  the  circuits  move  apart,  or  repel 
each  other,  their  currents  are  in  opposite  senses,  while,  when  they 
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Ser,  or  attract  each  other,  their  currents  are  in  the  same 
sense. 

474.  Electromagnetic  Forces  Described  by  Tensions  in  Tubes  of 
Force.  —  The  proof  which  has  been  given  (§  446)  that  the  electro- 
static forces  can  be  explained  by  ascribing  them  to  tensions  exist- 
ing in  the  tubes  of  force  of  the  electrostatic  field  can  be  applied  to 
explain  forces  between  magnetic  poles,  and  in  general  to  explain 
the  forces  between  bodies  which  are  connected  with  magnetic  fields 
by  ascribing  them  to  tensions  existing  in  the  tubes  of  force  of 
the  magnetic  field.  The  tension  at  any  point  in  the  field  at  which 
the  magnetic  force  is  R  is  along  the  axis  of  the  tube  of  force  at  that 
point  and  is  equal  to  ft/Sr  for  each  unit  tube.  This  tension  tends 
to  shorten  the  tubes  of  force.  There  is  also  a  pressure  equal  to 
R/Sir  acting  everywhere  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  tube, 
and  tending  to  repel  contiguous  tubes  from  it.  The  force  on  any 
body  in  a  magnetic  field  may  be  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be 
the  resultant  of  these  tensions  and  pressures  in  the  tubes  of  force 
which  are  so  placed  as  to  act  upon  the  body. 

If  we  can  construct  a  plan  of  the  tubes  of  force  in  a  field  due 
either  to  magnets  or  electric  currents  we  may  obtain  a  notion  of  the 
forces  which  act  on  the  bodies  by  applying  the  general  rule  that  the 
tubes  of  force  tend  to  shorten  in  length  and  to  repel  one  another 
sideways. 

In  the  case  of  two  parallel  circuits  in  which  the  currentd  are  in  the  game  sense, 
the  tubes  of  force  or  either  current  are  supcrpoaod  on  ttioae  of  the  other  in  the 
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region  between  the  circuits,  so  that  the  plan  of  the  field  will  be  that  roughly 
represented  in  Fig.  267,  a,  in  which,  as  in  the  following  cases,  only  (he  upper  half 
of  the  field  is  shown.    In  this  case,  if  motion  is  possible,  the  afaurtcni&K  '''<  the 
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tubes  of  force  will  draw  the  circuits  together.  Similarly,  a  magnet  idaoed  n 
that  its  south  end  points  toward  the  north  face  of  a  circuit  (Fig.  267,  b),  will  be 
drawn  toward  the  circuit  by  the  shortening  of  the  tubes  of  force. 

In  the  case  of  two  parallel  circuits  in  which  the  currents  are  in  opposite  senaeB, 
the  tubes  of  force  form  two  separate  groups,  connected  respectively  with  the 
two  circuits,  and  lying  contiguous  to  each  other  along  a  surface  in  general  tians- 
verse  to  the  axis  of  the  circuits  (Fig.  267,  c).  In  this  case,  if  motion  is  possible, 
the  lateral  repulsion  of  the  contiguous  tubes  of  the  two  groups  will  force  the  d^ 
cuits  apart.  Similarly  a  magnet  so  placed  that  its  north  end  points  toward  the 
north  face  of  a  circuit  (Fig.  267,  d)  will  be  forced  away  from  the  circuit. 


EXAMPLES,  ZZV 

1.  To  find  the  magnetic  intensity  at  the  center  of  a  circular  currerU. 

Suppose  a  unit  magnetic  pole  placed  at  the  center  of  the  circular  current,  upon 
which  the  magnetic  field  of  the  current  will  act.  The  force  upon  it,  which  will 
measure  the  magnetic  intensity,  may  be  calculated  by  Laplace's  formula. 

Let  r  represent  the  radius  of  the  circuit  carrying  the  current  t.  In  applying 
Laplace's  formula  (§  461)  to  this  case  we  notice  that  the  angle  $  between  any 
element  ds  of  the  circuit  and  the  line  joining  it  with  the  unit  pole  is  a  right  an^ 
BO  that  sin  6  =  1  for  each  element.  The  radius  r  is  likewise  the  same  for  every 
term  in  the  summation.  We  therefore  have  R  =  cizds/r'  and  Zds  =  2rr,  the 
circumference  of  the  circle.  ^Iien  the  current  is  measured  in  electromagnetic 
units  we  have  further  c  =  1.    Hence,  finally,  R  =  2rifr. 

If  the  circuit  is  a  circular  coil  of  n  turns  of  wire,  the  magnetic  intoiaity  at  the 
center  is  ft  =  '2mi..  r. 

2.  To  show  that  Laplace's  formula  (§  461)  leads  to  Biot  and  Satart'a  law. 

Around  the  point  P  (Fig.  26S),  at  which  the  magnetic  intensity  is  to  be  cal- 
culated, draw  a  semicircle  of  radius  p,  which  touches  the  straight  current,  and 
stands  on  a  diameter  MX  parallel  with  it.  We  take  the  constant  c  of  Laplace's 
formula  equal  to  1.    Consider  any  element  of  the  current  of  length  ds  and  at  the 

distance  r  from  the  point  P.  This  element 
will  contribute  the  amount  t  sin  9  tis/r*  to 
the  total  intensity  at  P.  Now  anO ds's 
ver\-  approximately  the  i»ojection  aol  ds 
perpoidicular  to  r.  and  the  two  lines  which 
are  drawn  from  P  to  the  ends  of  de  cutout 
an  element  6  of  the  circle  which  is  related  to 
a  approximately  by  the  proportion  6  :  a  - 
p  :  r.  The  contributkn  of  the  elonoit  ds 
to  the  intensity  may  thcfefore  be  written  as 
»^  pr.  B-,:t  ,'>  sin  ?  =  ,\n  r  =  <-.  the  prv\wtk>n  of  h  on  the  diameter  3iX;  and  using 
c  jr.  :h<-  x-*!'.:*-  uv  tho  intor.sity,  \re  h.-»vo  the  cv«ttributic«>  of  the  dement  ds  ex- 
pr<^s*\i  by  s.-  :-^.  Th*'  eff<v;  v^"  tho  wh^Jo  infinite  straifht  current  may  be  repre- 
s«'.:<xi  by  tho  s;ri  »>«  si;ch  torR».s  as  this:  s*>  that  the  magnetir  intensity  at  P  is 
««;u*I  ;o  ru-  :-^.  «xr  to  ir*-  r*.  Nv>w  ro  -  ".Jrv.  the  diameter  of  the  drde.  Henee 
the  :rij^:rotk'  ir.toiistty  .^:  r  ot;u,^s  ".>:  ;■. 

This  7<Mt^h  sisov^  ;h.^t  ::  tho  v'\>r.stdi:;t  «-  vV  Ijkplacr's  lormala  equals  1,  the 
CKiJiar.t  %  of  R»c»t  *s.i  S«\~*r:"s  ;\->rr.'. 
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475.  Electromagnetic  Induction.  —  The  production  of  a  mag- 
netic field  by  a  current  suggested  to  many  observers  the  possibility 
of  the  production  of  a  current  by  means  of  a  magnetic  field.  After 
some  years,  in  which  many  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made 
by  himself  and  others,  Faraday,  in  1831,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
expected  action. 

In  his  first  experiment  Faraday  used  two  concentric  spools  of 
wire,  one  of  which  couid  be  connected  with  a  voltaic  battery.  This 
he  called  the  primary  coil.  The  other,  called  the  secondary  coil, 
wa.s  connected  with  a  sensitive  galvanometer.  With  this  arrange- 
ment Faraday  found  that,  when  the  current  of  the  battery  waa 
thrown  into  the  primary  coil,  the  galvanometer  was  deflected  so  as 
to  indicate  a  current  in  the  secondary  coil.  This  current  in  the 
secondary  coil  was  only  temporary.  While  the  current  in  the 
primary  coil  was  maintained  unchanged,  the  deflection  of  the  gal- 
vanometer ceased  and  no  current  apj^eared  in  the  secondary  coil. 
When  the  circuit  of  the  primary  coil  was  broken,  so  that  the  current 
in  it  ceased,  a  deflection  in  the  opposite  sense  to  the  one  observed 
before  occurred  in  the  galvanometer,  indicating  a  current  in  the 
opposite  sense  in  the  secondary  coil.  This  current  was  of  course 
also  only  temporary.  The  temporary  currents  thus  set  up  on 
making  and  breaking  the  primary  circuit 
were  called  by  Faraday  induced  currents, 
and  they  were  said  to  be  produced  by  elec- 
tromagnetic  induction.  By  observations  of 
the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  Fara- 
day proved  that  the  sense  in  which  the 
induced  current  circulates  in  the  second- 
ary coil  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  current 
in  the  primary  coil  when  the  primary  cir- 
cuit is  made,  and  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  current  in  the  primary  coil  when  the  primary  circuit  is  broken. 
Fig.  269,  a  represents  the  case  in  which  the  inner  circuit,  the  pri- 
mary, is  made. 

Reasoning  that  the  setting  up  of  a  current  in  the  primary  coil 
is,  in  efTect,  bringing  the  primary  coil  to  its  position  near  the  second- 
ary from  an  infinite  distance,  Faraday  next  tried  the  experiment 
of  moving  the  primary  coil,  while  the  current  was  established  in 
it,  up  to  the  secondary  coil.  He  found  then  that  the  galvanom- 
eter was  again  deflected,  showing  a  current  in  the  secondary  coil, 
in   the  same  sense  as   that  of   the   current  produced  when  the 


Fig.  200,  a. 
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current  was  thrown  into  the  primary  coil  in  the  first  experinient 

When  the  primary  coil  was  rapidly  removed  from  the  neighbor 

hood  of  the  secondary  coil,  a  current  was  produced  in  the 

ondary  coil  in  the  opposite  sense.     Fig.  269,  b  represents  the  ca 

in  which   the  upper   circuit,   the  primary,   is  moved   toward  tli 

secondary. 

Faraday  next  substituted  a  magnet  for  the  primary  coil,  and' 

found  that  when  it  was  moved  up  to  the  secondary  in  the  proper 

way,  and  especially  when  it  was  thrust  into  the  secondary  for  hal^| 

its  length,  an  induced  current  was  de- 
veloped, and  that  an  induced  current 
in  the  opposite  sense  was  develope^H 
when  the  magnet  was  removed.  The 
direction  of  the  induced  currents  pro- 
duced by  the  movement  of  a  magnet 
may  be  readily  obtained  from  the  rule 
already  given,  by  rememl)ering  the  re- 
lation between  the  lines  of  force  of  a 
magnet  and  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  solenoid  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  magnet.  When  the  north  pole 
of  the  magnet  is  thrust  into  the  coil, 

the  sense  of  the  current  in  the  coil,  looked  at  from  the  side  on 

which  the  magnet  is,  is  counterclockwise.     Fig.  269,  c  represents 

this  case. 

Faraday  considered  the  induced  current  to  result  from  the  change 

of  the  magnetic  field  around  the  circuit  in  which  it  is  produced. 

He  looked  on  a  magnet  as  a  body  which 

carries  with  it  a  set  of  lines  of  magnetic 

force,  and  he  described  the  production 

of  the  induced  current  by  the  movement 

of  a  magnet  as  occurring  whenever  the 

circuit  in  which  it  arises  cuts  through 

lines  of  force.     It  is  perhaps  easier  for 

us  to  consider  the  induced  current  as  rs«.  «!•.«. 

produced  by  an  alteration  in  the  magnetic  field  enclosed  by  the 

circuit.     The  induced  current  is  pnxluced  only  while  the  field  is 

changing,  and  ceases  when  the  field  becomes  constant. 
The  principal  phenomena  of  induced  currents  were  discovered 

by  Joseph  Henry  about  the  same  time  that  they  were  discovered 

by  Faraday  and  independently  of  him. 


Fig.  XS>.  b. 
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'  476.    Self-induction.    One  day  after  a  lecture  Faraday  had  his 

^  attention  called  by  a  gentleman  in  the  audience  to  a  fact  which  he 
H  had  observed,  that  when  a  circuit  is  broken  in  which  a  coil  of  wire  is 
contained,  a  bright  spark  appears  at  the  break.  On  investigating 
this  phenomenon,  Faraday  found  that  the  spark  is  brighter  when 
the  wire  in  the  circuit  is  in  the  form  of  a  coil  than  when  the  same 
wire  is  in  the  circuit  but  is  not  coiled  up;  and  reflecting  on  this, 
he  perceived  that  the  spark  is  due  to  an  induced  current  set  up  in 
the  circuit  itself  by  the  change  in  its  own  current.  The  action  to 
which  this  effect  is  due  is  called  self-induction.     Self-induction  was 

falso  discovered  and  studied  by  Henry.  If  we  apply  the  rules  for 
the  production  of  the  induced  current  to  a  single  circuit,  conidd- 
ering  it  to  act  as  both  primary  and  secondary  circuit  at  once,  we 
see  that  when  a  current  is  thrown  into  the  circuit,  an  induced  cur- 
rent will  be  developed  in  the  opposite  sense.  The  efifect  of  this 
I  current  is  to  retard  the  full  development  of  the  primary  current,  so 
that  the  current  will  be  established  more  slowly  in  a  circuit  which 
18  coiled  up  so  that  its  parts  can  act  inductively  on  one  another, 
than  it  will  be  in  the  same  circuit  if  it  is  not  coiled.  When  the  cir- 
cuit is  broken,  the  departure  of  the  current  produces  an  induced 
current  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  the  original  current,  so  that 
a  momentary  current  of  greater  strength  is  developed.  It  is  to 
this  current  that  the  spark  is  due  which  is  observed  when  a  circuit 
is  broken.  It  is  commonly  called  the  extTa  current,  and  sometimes 
the  current  of  self-induction. 

477.  Lenz's  Law.  —  A  general  rule,  by  which  the  direction  of 
the  induced  current  in  a  circuit  may  be  determined,  was  given  by 
Lenz,  and  is  known  as  Lenz's  law.  If  we  examine  the  direction 
of  the  induceil  current  produced  by  bringing  a  primary  current 
■Moward  the  secondary  circuit,  we  notice  that  it  is  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  current  which  would  attract  the  primary  current. 
The  induced  current  in  this  case  therefore  tends  to  repel  the  primary 
current,  or  to  oppose  the  work  which  is  being  done  on  the  primary 
circuit.  In  all  other  cases  the  same  general  rule  holds,  and  we  may 
state  Lenz's  law  by  saying,  that  the  sense  of  the  induced  current 
is  always  such  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  current  opposes  the 
^^ction  by  which  it  is  produced. 

^M     An  interesting  evperiment  which  exhihits  Lenz's  law  wm  perfomiod  by  Arago, 

iHlBveral  years  before  the  induecil  current  was  discoverctl.     He  arranged  a  copper 

disk  BO  that  it  could  be  rotated  rapidly  around  a  vertical  axis,  and  suspended 

_  Above  it  a  long  magnet.    When  the  diak  was  rotated  the  magnet  wm  <fafl»ot«i 


tbe^ 
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in  the  sense  of  the  rotation,  and  when  suspended  so  as  to  be  capable  of  (re^^F 
tion  around  the  axis  of  tlie  disk,  it  rotated  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which 
the  disk  waa  rotated.  Arago  could  not  explain  this  experiment,  and  it  reniaino 
unaccounted  for  until  Faraday  discovered  induction.  It  was  then  explained 
Fanwiay  as  a  ronsequence  of  the  induction  of  currents  in  the  copper  disk  by  its 
movement  in  the  magnetic  field  of  the  magnet.  According  to  Lenz's  law,  tbe^ 
currents  thus  induced  are  till  in  such  a  sense  as  to  oppose  the  motion  produrii 
them,  an<l  hence  there  arLses  a  force  between  the  disk  and  the  poles  of  the  ma^e 
tending  to  prevent  the  rotation  of  the  disk,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
to  set  up  a  rotation  of  the  magnet  in  the  sense  of  the  rotation  of  the  disk.  That 
currents  of  the  sort  u-ssumed  in  this  explanation  really  exist  in  the  disk  can  be 
shown  by  rotating  a  disk  in  a  strong  ma^etic  Held,  and  touching  two  parts  of  il^H 
with  the  terminals  of  wires  leading  to  a  galvunonietcr.  With  this  arrangemenli^| 
a  contitiuouB  current  will  pass  through  the  galvanometer  so  long  as  the  disk  is 
rotated.  The  arrangement  is  therefore  a  machine  for  the  production  of  the 
electric  current  by  motions  in  a  magnetic  field.  The  first  model  of  such  a  machine 
was  constructed  by  Faraday.  ^J 

478.  The  Dynamo  Machine.  —  The  extensive  use  of  the  electric 

current  in  imr  modern  life  originated  in  this  discovery  of  Faraday's, 
by  which  it  is  made  possible  to  use  mechanical  energy  directly,  and 
on  a  large  scale,  for  the  production  of  the  current.  The  socalled 
dynamo  machine,  used  for  this  purpose,  consists  generally  of  a  large 
fixed  electromagnet,  which  furnishes  a  strong  magnetic  field,  and 
of  a  rotating  portion,  called  the  armature,  made  of  a  proi)erly 
shaped  mass  of  iron,  over  which  wires  are  wound  in  such  a  manner 
that  as  the  armature  is  rapidly  rotated  by  an  engine  in  the  magnetic 
field  of  the  field  magnets,  a  current  is  developed  in  them.  By 
means  of  sliding  contacts  between  these  wires  and  the  external 
circuit,  the  current  thus  developed  is  led  off  from  the  machine. 
When  the  current  is  led  into  a  similar  machine  the  interaction  be^H 
tween  the  magnetic  fields  of  its  various  parts  sets  up  and  main^l 
tains  a  rotation  of  its  armature.  The  machine  thus  used  is  called 
a  motor. 

Other  forms  of  the  dynamo  machine,  which  produce  an  alter- 
nating instead  of  a  direct  current,  and  other  motors  which  can  be 
operated  by  the  alternating  currents,  have  been  devised  and  are 
now  very  extensively  u.sed. 

479.  Induction  Coil.  —  The  induction  coil,  called  also  the  Runm- 
korff  coil,  or  the  inductorium,  is  an  instrument  used  to  produce 
inducetl  currents  with  high  electromotive  forces.  It  consists  of 
a  cylindrical  primary  coil  of  coarse  wire  wound  around  a  central 
core  of  iron,  and  a  secondary  coil,  outside  the  primary  and  con- 
centric with  it,  containing  very  many  turns  of  fine  wire.     Ao 
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automatic  circuit  breaker  is  employed,  by  which  the  current  from 
a  battery  is  rapidly  made  and  broken  in  the  primary  circuit.  By 
the  addition  of  a  condenser  to  the  primary  circuit,  which  is  charged 
when  the  circuit  is  made  and  broken,  the  development  of  the  pri- 
mary current  is  delayed  and  its  annihilation  is  hastened,  so  that 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  induccil  current  in  the  secondary  coil, 
set  up  on  making  the  primary  circuit,  is  depressed,  and  that  of  the 
current  set  up  on  breaking  the  primary  circuit  ia  heightened.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  induced  current  formed  at  the  breaking  of 
the  primary  is  able  to  leap  over  larger  gaps  than  the  other,  and  so, 
when  the  current  from  the  coil  is  sent  through  a  nonconductor,  like  a 
rarefied  gas,  it  acts  almost  as  if  it  were  passing  only  in  one  direction. 


Electrochemistry 

480.  Electrolysis.  —  The  decomposition  of  chemical  compounds 
by  the  electric  current,  and  the  deposition  of  the  constituents  of 
the  compound  on  the  solid  terminals  by  which  the  current  was 
introduced  into  it,  were  used  by  Davy  and  others  in  chemical 
analysis,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  several  elements  and  to  new 
views  of  the  nature  of  chemical  composition.  No  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  chemical  relations  of  the  current  was  obtained,  however, 
until  1834,  in  which  year  Faraday  established  the  science  of  electro- 
chemistry by  his  discovery  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  relations 
between  the  electric  current  and  the  chemical  effects  produced 
by  it. 

At  the  outset,  starting  with  the  general  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
action  of  the  current  which  has  already  been  described  (§  456), 
Faraday  introduced  a  new  set  of  terms  to  describe  the  action  under 
investigation.  These  terms  or  names  did  not  commit  him  to  any 
theory  of  the  action.  They  are  simply  descriptive,  and  were  so 
well  fitted  to  their  purpose  that  they  have  always  been  employed 
since  they  were  introduced.  In  this  nomenclature  the  substance 
which  is  decomposed  by  the  current  is  called  the  electrolyte.  When 
decomposed  it  is  said  to  be  electrolyzed,  and  the  process  of  de- 
composition is  called  ekctrolysis.  The  two  terminals  by  which  the 
current  is  introduced  into  the  electrolyte  are  called  the  electrodes, 
the  positive  one,  or  the  one  at  higher  potential,  being  called  the 
anode,  the  other  the  cathode.  The  products  of  electrolysis  are 
called  ions,  the  one  which  appears  at  the  anode  being  called  the 
anion,  the  other  the  cation. 
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481.  Faraday's  First  Law  of  Electrolysis.  —  Faraday  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  electrolysis  of  water.  He  had  no  means 
of  measuring  the  strength  of  the  current  which  he  used,  but  by 
altering  various  features  of  the  circuit,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
change  the  current  appreciably,  for  instance  by  changing  the  si 
of  the  electrodes  and  by  electrolyzing  different  solutions,  he  co 
vinced  himself  that  the  amount  of  electrolysis  is  independent  of 
everything  connected  with  the  circuit  except  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  passes.  As  we  should  now  put  it,  the  amount  of 
electrolysis  is 'proportional  to  the  quantity,  and  the  rate  at  w^hich 
electrolysis  takes  place  is  proportional  to  the  current  strength. 
Faraday  generalized  this  conclusion  into  the  first  law  of  electrolysis, 
which  we  may  state  by  saying  tliat  the  amount  by  weight  of  an 
ion  evolved  at  an  electrode  during  the  passage  of  a  current  for 
unit  time  is  proportional  to  the  current  strength.  After  galva- 
nometers were  constructed  by  which  an  independent  measure  of 
current  strength  was  obtained,  this  law  was  investigated  with  the^J 
utmost  care  and  completely  verified.  ^H 

482.  Faraday's  Second  Law  of  Electrolysis.  —  Faraday  also  in-^'' 
vestigated  the  electrolysis  of  different  compounds,  yielding  different 
chemical  elements  as  ions,  by  the  passage  of  the  same  currentJ 
He  discovered  by  these  experiments  a  mo.st  important  relation 
To  state  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  the  relationa 
of  the  chemical  elements  to  one  another. 

From  the  relations  of  the  weights  of  chemical  compounds  to^ 
one  another  chemists  have  agreed  that  the  chemical  elements  exist> 
in  the  form  of  minute  atoms,  which  combine  with  one  another  to 
form  chemical  compound.s,  and  that  the  atom  of  any  particular 
element  has  a  definite  weight,  which  is  characteristic  of  that  ele- 
ment. The  weight  of  the  hydrogen  atom  is  usually  taken  as  thi 
standard  or  unit  weight,  and  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  another 
element,  expressed  in  terms  of  that  standard  weight,  is  called  its 
atomic  weight. 

When  chemical  compounds  are  examined  it  is  found  that  they 
generally  consist  of  molecules  containing  a  few  atoms  of  the  ele- 
ments which  form  the  compound.  In  many  instances  an  element 
may  be  removed  from  such  a  compound,  and  another  sub.stituted 
for  it.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  often  found  that  the  place  vacated 
by  one  number  of  atoms  of  one  element  is  filled  by  a  different 
number  of  atoms  of  the  other  element.  By  such  experiments  it 
may  be  determined  how  many  atoms  of  oae  clement  are  equivalent 
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in  their  combining  power  to  a  single  atom  of  another  element.  If 
we  conceive  such  experiments  to  \ye  carried  out  by  replacing  hydro- 

»gen  atoms  by  a  single  atom  of  another  element,  the  number  of 
hydrogen  atoms  displaced  by  the  one  atom  of  the  other  element  is 
called  the  valency  of  that  element.  Sometimes  a  small  group  of 
atoms  of  different  sorts,  forming  what  is  called  a  radical,  will  replace 
a  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  in  a  compound.  In  such  a  case  the 
radical  has  a  valency  equal  to  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms 

•which  it  replaces. 
If  we  suppose  an  element  having  one  valency  to  replace  in  a 
compound  another  having  another  valency,  it  is  plain  that  the 

» weights  of  the  two  elements  which  exchange  places  will  be  pro- 
portional to  their  atomic  weights  divided  by  their  valencies.  The 
ratio  of  the  atomic  weight  to  the  valency  is  called  the  chemical 

»equival€ni  of  an  element. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  state  the  second  law  of  electrolysi$, 
by  saying  that  the  weights  of  the  ions  produced  at  the  various 

> electrodes,  when  a  current  passes  through  different  electroljrtes, 
are  proportional  to  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the  ions. 
To  illustrate  thU  law  let  us  suppose  that  the  same  current  ia  used  to  electrolyse 
water,  sulphute  of  copper,  and  chloride  of  sUver.  The  different  elemcnta  oon- 
cemcd,  which  we  need  to  considc-r,  are  arranged  in  the  following  table,  with  their 
respectiTG  atomic  weights,  valencies,  and  chemical  equivalents: 

^^  Atomic  Chrmical 

^H  Element*  Weigid  Valency  EquivaUnt 

^^      Hydrogen 11  1 

Oxygen •....         16  2  8 

Copper , 63  2  31.5 

I     Silver 108  1  108 

I     Chloride 35.5  1  35.5 

^hen  the  same  current  is  sent  through  these  compounds  for  a  while,  and  the 
ttroducts  of  electrolysis  collected  and  weighed,  it  will  be  found  that,  for  every 
.gram  of  hydrogen,  there  are  obtained  8  grams  of  oxygen,  31.5  grams  of  copper, 
108  grams  of  silver,  and  35.5  grams  of  chloride. 

^^  483.  Ionic  Charge.  —  A  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
embodied  in  the  second  law  of  electrolysis  which  gives  us  an  insight 

^Linto  the  nature  of  distribution  of  electricity.  When  we  consider 
the  exact  proportion  between  the  current-strength  and  the  weights 
of  the  ions  which  are  evolved  at  the  electrodes,  we  are  led  to  con- 
sider the  passage  of  the  current  from  the  electrolyte  to  the  electrode 
as  effected  by  the  transfer  of  electric  charges  to  the  electrode  by 
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ions  which  arc  developed  on  them.  An  ion  is  made  up  of  iinifl 
either  atoms  or  radicals,  which  are  alike  in  every  respect,  Thel 
units  arc  called  elementary  ions,  or  often  simply  ions.  Each  eleme^ 
tary  ion  which  has  formed  a  part  of  a  molecule  of  the  compound 
brings  to  the  electrode  a  certain  number  of  units  of  valency.  The 
second  law  shows  that,  for  a  given  current,  the  ions  of  different 
compounds  bring  to  their  respective  electrodes  the  same  number  of 
units  of  valency.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  electricity  to  be  divided 
into  equal  portions,  which  we  may  call  ionic  charges,  and  if  we  sup- 
pose that  one  such  ionic  charge  is  associated  with  each  unit  of 
valency,  and  that  the  charges  of  the  ion  are  surrendered  to  the  elec- 
trode when  the  ion  is  developed  on  it,  we  then  can  account  for  both 
the  laws  of  electrolysis.  It  is  plain  that  this  conception  is  incon- 
sistent with  any  conception  of  electricity  as  being  of  the  nature  of 
continuous  fluid. 

484.  Grotthus's  Theory  of  Electrolysis.  —  Within  a  few  ye 
after  the  discovery  of  electrolysis,  a  theory  was  advanced  by  Gro< 
thus  to  explain  it,  from  which  the  more  modem  theories  were  de- 
veloped. Grotthus  supposed  that  each  molecule  of  the  electrolyte 
is  made  up  of  two  equally  and  oppositely  charged  parts,  which  be- 
come the  ions  when  the  molecule  is  broken  up.  When  a  difference 
of  potential  exists  lietween  the  electrodes,  so  that  there  is  an  electric 
force  in  the  electrolyte,  these  molecules  arrange  themselves  in  chains 
or  rows,  with  their  positive  charges  all  pointing  in  one  direction, 
toward  the  negatively  charged  electrode,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
current.  The  molecules  of  the  rows  are  then  broken  into  their  ions 
by  the  electric  force,  and  the  positive  ions  move  toward  the  cathode, 
the  negative  toward  the  anode,  thus  setting  free  an  ion  at  each  end 
of  the  row,  and  bringing  the  remaining  positive  and  negative  ions 
together  so  that  they  form  new  molecules.  These  new  molecules 
thus  formed  then  arrange  themselves  as  before  under  the  el 
trie  force  and  the  process  is  repeated.  This  theory  or  descri] 
tion  accounts  for  the  evolution  of  the  ions  at  the  electrodes 
not  in  the  body  of  the  electrolyte,  and  it  indicates  a  relation 
between  the  amount  of  electrolysis  and  the  strength  of  the  current 
When  Faraday's  laws  were  discovered,  he  found  that  they  also 
could  be  explained  by  Grotthus's  theory,  although  Faraday  him- 
self preferred  another  one,  which  was  not,  however,  essenti 
different . 

485.  Williamson-CIausius's    Theory    of    Electrol7si&  —  When 
eIectrol>"sis  was  studied  more  carefully,  certain  phenomena  w> 
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observed  which  could  not  easily  be  reconciled  with  this  theory.  In 
particular,  it  was  found  that  no  matter  how  small  the  difference  of 
potential  is  between  the  two  electrodes,  a  current  will  pass  between 
them  through  the  electrolj-te,  and  electrolysis  will  occur.  To 
account  for  this  and  for  certain  other  peculiarities  observed,  as,  for 
example,  the  fact  that  the  conductivity  of  an  electrolyte  increases 
with  the  temperature,  Williamson  in  England  and  Clausius  in 
Germany  modified  the  theory  of  Grotthus.  In  their  form  of  the 
theory  use  was  made  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  molecules  of  all 
bodies  are  in  active  motion.  This  being  admitted,  it  was  assumed 
that  occasionally,  when  two  molecules  of  the  electrolyte  encounter 
each  other,  they  are  so  affected  by  their  mutual  electric  forces,  or 
by  the  shock  of  impact,  as  to  be  broken  into  their  constituent  ions. 
These  ions  exist  in  the  electrolyte  for  a  time  as  free  ions,  and  during 
that  time  move  toward  the  one  electrode  or  the  other,  according 
as  they  are  positive  or  negative.  This  description  of  electrolysis 
is  no  doubt  a  considerable  advance  on  the  one  which  we  first 
examined. 

486.  Dissociation  Theory  of  Electrolysis.  —  A  further  modifica- 
tion of  the  theory  was  made  in  consequence  of  a  discovery  of  Kohl- 
rausch.  By  determining  the  currents  in  different  electrolytes  under 
similar  conditions,  Kohlrausch  showed  that  they  can  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  the  ions  of  each  particular  sort,  when  urged 
by  a  given  electric  force,  move  through  the  electrolyte  with  a  velocity 
which  is  peculiar  to  that  sort  of  ion,  and  which  is  the  same  for  that 
ion  from  whatever  combination  it  is  evolved.  Thus,  as  we  may 
say,  the  conductivity  of  an  electrolyte,  that  is,  its  power  of  convey- 
ing current  under  standard  conditions,  is  the  sum'  of  two  numbers 
characteristic  of  its  ions. 

Another  experimental  result  was  also  influential  in  leading  to  a 
modification  of  Clausius's  theory.  It  was  found  that,  during  the 
process  of  electrolysis,  those  parts  of  the  electrolyte  near  the 
electrode  contain  more  than  the  average  amounts  of  the  two 
ions.  This  movement  of  the  ions  toward  their  respective  elec- 
trodes was  investigated  by  Hittorf.  The  relative  rates  of  move- 
ment for  the  different  ions  were  found  by  Kohlrausch  to  agree 
with  those  which  he  had  determined  from  his  observations  of 
conductivity. 

The  requisite  modification  of  the  theory  of  electrolysis,  to  account 
for  these  facts,  was  made  by  Arrhenius.  The  theory  which  he  de- 
veloped is  called  the  diasociation  theory.    Arrhenius  suppof 
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when  a  salt  or  any  other  substance  is  dissolved  so  as 
electrolyte,  a  certain  proportion  of  its  molecules  separate  into  their 
ions,  so  that  a  solution,  whether  acted  on  by  electric  forces  or  not, 
contains  a  large  number  of  such  free  or  dissociated  ions.  With  each 
of  these  ions  there  are  associated  electric  charges  of  the  proper  sign, 
and  proportional  in  quantity  to  the  valency  of  the  ion.  The  effect 
of  introducing  an  electric  force  in  the  electrolyte  is  to  cause  a  drift 
of  these  free  ions  toward  the  electrodes.     When  they  reach  the  ele^^ 

trodes,  they  give  up  their  charges  f^| 

I  . them  and  are  evolved  as  the  products 

Jp^    I     I        ^^^^^       of  electrolysis  (Fig.  270).     As  the  free 

ions  are  successively  removed  in  this 
way  from  the  electrolyte,  other  moll 
cules  of  the  solute  are  dissociated,  i 
that  the  supply  of  free  ions  is  kept  uj 
The  fundamental  assumption  of  this 
theory,  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  molecules  of  the  solute  are 
sociated  in  the  solution  into  two  part 
is  borne  out  by  the  effect  which  such.1 
solutes  have  in  lowering' the  freezing  point  and  in  raising  the  boiling 
point  of  their  solutions  (§  239). 

487.  The  Voltameter.  —  Faraday  suggested  the  use  of  the  elec- 
trolysis of  water  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  passes  through  a  circuit.     The  instrument  which 
he  proposed  he  called  the  voltumeter. 


Fig.  no. 
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In  one  of  its  many  forms,  the  voltameter  (Fig.  271)  consists  of  1 
two  graduated  tubes,  which  stand  vertical  and  are  connected  at  the*{^ 
bottom  by  a  short  horizontal  tube.  To  this  connecting  tube  ia 
joined  another  vertical  tube  in  which  the  superfluous  water  is  col- 
lected which  is  forced  out  as  electrolysis  proceeds.  Platinum  plates 
are  introduced  into  the  two  graduated  tubes  and  joined  to  wires 
carried  through  their  walls.  The  apparatus,  when  ready  for  use,  is 
filled  with  acidulated  water.  When  the  current  to  be  measured  is 
paased  between  the  electrodes,  electrolysis  begins,  and  the  two  ions, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  begin  to  collect  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  tubes. 
The  quantity  of  electricity  which  pasM*  while  the  current  is  allowed 
to  flow  is  then  determined  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  or  hy<lrogen 
which  is  obtjuned,  and  if  llie  current  is  kept  constant  while  it  ia 
flowing,  the  amount  of  either  gas  evolved  in  unit  time  measures  tlie  strength  of 
the  current.  In  the  use  of  this  instrument  by  Faraday,  the  current  indicated 
by  it  was  measured  in  terms  of  an  artiitrHn,-  unit,  namely,  that  current  which 
will  evolve  a  detenniited  qiuntity  of  g/ts  in  a  fixed  time.     In  the  practical  1 
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the*  voltameter  we  still  often  employ  such  a  unit,  considering,  for  ezsimple,  that 
current  to  be  unit  current  which  will  evolve  a  cubic  centimeter  of  hydrogen  in 
one  minute.  As  we  now,  however,  know  the  absolute  value  of  the  current  which 
will  produce  tbie  result,  we  commonly  express  the  strength  of  a  current  in  absolute 
units,  even  when  we  have  used  the  voltameter  to  measure  it. 

I  It  is  obvious  that  any  other  electrolytic  process  may  be  used  aa 
a  means  of  measuring  currents.  In  refined  work  it  has  been  found 
best  to  use  the  electrolysis  of  silver  from  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  relation  of  the  absolute  value  of  the  current  to  the 
amount  of  silver  which  it  will  deposit  from  such  a  solution  has 
been  very  carefully  determined.     It  is  agreed  that  the  ampere  will 

[deposit  1.118  milligrams  of  silver  in  one  second. 

488.  The  Voltaic  Cell.  —  Now  that  we  have  studied  the  process 
of  electrolysis,  wc  are  in  position  to  examine  the  action  of  the  voltaic 
cell.  As  now  becomes  apparent,  the  conductor  of  the  second  class 
which  is  int-erposed  between  the  two  plates  or  poles  of  the  cell  is 
an  electrolyte.  When  the  poles  are  joined  by  a  conductor  other 
than  this  elect  rolj'te,  an  unbalanced  difference  of  potential  exists 
in  the  circuit,  and  a  current  passes  through  the  electrolyte.  This 
current  in  the  electrolyte  (Fig.  272)  is  from  the  electropositive 

element  of  the  cell  to  the  electronega-  ^ 

tive  element,  that  is,  in  the  typical  case      /^   A  C^'tfT^T^    ^ 
already  described,  from  the  zinc  to  the      ^ 
copper,  and  as  it  flows,  the  electrolyte 
between  these  elements  is  broken  into 
its  ions.     The  anion  is  evolved  on  the 

I  electropositive  element,  the  cation  on 
the  electronegative  element.  Now  it 
always  is  the  case,  in  any  voltaic  cell, 
that  the  anions  which  reach  the  electro- 
positive element  combine  with  its  atoms 
to  form  molecules,  which  are  dissolved  in  the  electrolyte,  so  that 
the  electropositive  element,  which  is  the  negative  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery, wastes  away.  The  cation,  which  is  evolved  at  the  other 
element,  will  sometimes  interact  with  it  or  with  the  solvent  and 
sometimes  not.  If  it  does  not,  it  appears  as  the  product  of  elec- 
trolysis at  the  positive  pole.  If  it  does  interact  with  that  element 
or  with  the  solvent,  some  other  substance  is  evolved  by  that  action 
as  a  product  of  electrolysis. 

To  illustrate  this  general  deacriptlon,  we  may  consider  the  simple  voltaic  cell 
formed  of  plates  of  copper  iind  zinc,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphurir 


Fig.arj. 
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When  sulphuric  acid  is  diasolvFti,  it  dissociates  into  two  poatire  hydrogen  ian> 
and  a  negative  ion,  calied  the  sulphion,  containing  one  atom  of  sulphur  and  four 
of  oxygen.  Each  of  the  hydrogen  iona  is  univalent,  and  carries  one  poeittTe 
ionic  charge.  The  sulphion  is  bivalent  and  carries  two  negative  ionic  chargei. 
When  the  circuit  is  joined,  a  difference  of  potential  exists  between  the  zinc  and 
the  copper  plates,  the  potential  of  the  one  being  the  higher.  The  hydrogen  ioni 
move  toward  the  copper  plate,  and  are  evolved  at  it  nithout  acting  on  it  chemi- 
cally. The  sulphions  move  toward  the  xinc  plate,  and  when  they  reach  it,  eom- 
bine  each  with  an  atom  of  zinc,  so  as  to  form  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  diaaolves  in 
tbe  solution.  Nothing  appears  at  the  line  plate  as  a  product  of  electrolyais,  and 
the  plate  gradually  wastes  away. 

489.  Theory  of  the  Voltaic  Cell.  —  In  giving  this  description  of^ 
the  actions  in  the  cell,  the  order  of  events  has  been  left  as  uncertain 
as  possible.  To  make  a  definite  statement  about  it  would  involve 
deciding  between  two  rival  theories  of  the  action  of  the  cell,  known 
respectively  as  the  contact  theory  and  the  chemical  theory.  In 
the  contact  theory,  which  was  proposed  by  Volta,  and  which  has 
been  highly  developed  by  Lord  Kelvin,  the  action  of  the  cell  is^ 
ascribed  to  the  unbalanced  potential  difference  in  the  circuit,  arising^ 
from  the  contacts  of  the  different  parts  of  the  circuit,  and  the 
chemical  action,  by  which  the  zinc  is  decomposed,  results  as  a 
consequence  of  electrolysis  set  up  by  this  potential  difference.  In 
the  ehemieal  theory,  held  by  Faraday,  the  potential  difference  in  the 
circuit  is  ascribed  to  a  tendency  to  chemical  action  between  the 
sine  and  the  sulphions,  by  which  a  condition  of  strain  is  set  up 
around  the  rinc,  and  indeed  throughout  the  cell.  When  the  circuit 
is  joined,  this  strain  can  be  relieved  by  the  flow  of  electricity  aroimd 
the  circuit.  Experiment  has  not  yet  decided  between  these  two 
theories. 

4QO.  Polarization.  —  When  a  cell  of  the  sort  just  described  is 
set  in  operation,  the  current  developed  by  it  gradually  diminishes 
in  strength,  until  it  becomes  much  weaker  than  it  was  at  first. 
This  result  is  ascribed  to  what  we  call  the  polarization  of  the  cell.  ^ 
The  hydrogen  evolved  at  the  copper  plate  collects  on  it  in  a  veryfl 
thin  layer,  and  so,  in  effect,  partially  replaces  the  copper  plate  by 
a  plate  of  hydrogen.  Not  only  is  this  layer  of  hydrogen  a  very  poor 
conductor,  but  also  the  difference  of  potential  between  it  and  rinc 
is  less  than  that  between  copper  and  sine.  For  both  these  reasons 
the  current  of  the  cell  is  weakened.  By  using  platinum  instead 
of  copper,  by  roughening  the  surface  [of  the  platinwrn  so  that  the 
hydrogen  evolved  on  it  more  readily  forms  bubbles  and  escapes, 
and  by  ahnk^pg  the  plate,  much  of  the  hydrogen  can  be  removed . 
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mechanically,  and  a  cell  obtained  in  which  the  polarization  is  not 
great. 

Polarization  may  be  avoided  also  by  using  other  combinations 
of  materials,  so  selected  that  the  ion  which  appears  at  the  positive 
pole  is  of  the  same  sort  as  the  pole  itself.  Thus  in  the  Daniell's 
cell,  the  ordinary  cell  used  in  telegraphy,  the  plates  are  of  zinc  and 
copper,  and  two  liquids  are  used,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
around  the  zinc,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  around  the 
copper.  These  liquid.s  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  porous 
jar,  or  by  the  difference  in  their  specific  gravities.  When  the  cur- 
rent passes  through  this  cell,  it  evolves  sulphions  at  the  zinc,  so 
that  the  zinc  is  reduced,  and  copper  ions  on  the  copper,  so  that 
the  copper  plate  merely  becomes  thicker,  but  without  the  character 
of  its  surface  changing.  At  the  surface  where  the  two  solutions 
meet,  zinc  ions  proceeding  toward  the  copper  plate  meet  with  sul- 
phions proceeding  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  combine  to  form 
sulphate  of  zinc,  so  that  an  additional  effect  of  the  action  is  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  zinc.  In  order  to  prepare  such  a  cell  so  that  it 
will  furnish  current  for  a  long  time  without  charging,  crj-stals  of 
sulphate  of  copper  are  placed  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
80  that  the  strength  of  that  solution  may  be  kept  up. 

Other  forms  of  cell  are  used  in  which  polarization  is  avoided  by 
surrounding  the  positive  pole  with  some  substance  which  acts 
chemically  upon  the  ions  evolved,  and  removes  them  from  the 
pole.  The  Leclanch^  cell  and  the  dry  battery,  used  so  much  for 
ringing  electric  bells  and  for  other  work  of  that  kind,  are  examples 
of  such  cells.  In  them  the  depolarizing  material  works  slowly,  so 
that  the  current  cannot  be  run  for  a  long  time  without  polariz- 
ing. But  when  the  cell  is  used  only  for  a  short  time,  it  furnishes  a 
strong  current,  and  it  is  depolarized  by  the  time  that  it  is  again 
needed. 

The  storage  cell,  developed  from  a  cell  constructed  by  Plants, 
contains  two  lead  plates,  coated  with  oxide  of  lead  and  immersed 
in  sulphuric  acid.  When  a  current  is  passed  through  this  cell,  a 
principal  part  of  the  action  consists  in  a  reduction  of  the  oxide  on 
one  plate  to  spongy  lead,  and  the  conversion  of  that  on  the  other 
plate  into  a  higher  oxide.  When  the  terminals  of  the  cell  are 
joined,  after  it  has  thus  been  charged,  the  current  which  it  delivers 
is  accompanied  by  a  return  of  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  to  their 
initial  condition. 
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Thbhiioelectbicitt 

491.  The  Thermoelectric  Corrent.  —  In  our  study  of  Volta's 

series  it  was  stated  that  no  current  will  be  set  up  in  a  circuit  formed 
exclusively  of  conductors  of  the  first  class,  or  that,  in  other  words, 
such  a  circuit  will  be  in  electric  equilibrium.  It  was  disooTered 
in  1822  by  Seebeck  that  this  equilibrium  is  disturbed  when  one  of 
the  junctions  of  the  conductors  composing  this  circuit  is  heated. 
In  that  case  a  continuous  current  Sows  in  the  circuit,  so  long  as 
the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  heated  junction  and  the 
others  continues.  The  current  thus  formed  is  called  the  Aenno' 
electric  current.  The  strength  of  the  thermoelectric  current  depends 
on  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  heated  junction  and 
the  others.  It  also  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  conductors  at 
the  heated  junction.  A  pair  of  such  conductors,  arranged  for  the 
production  of  the  thermoelectric  current,  is  called  a  thermoamjtU 
or  a  thermoelement. 

The  conductors  are  usually  metals,  and  for  each  pair  of  metals 
the  current  which  is  developed  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  a  difference  of  potential  exists  at  the  point  of  contact  between 
the  metals,  and  that  this  difference  of  potential  changes  with  the 
temperature.  This  difference  of  potential  is  not  that  discovered 
by  Volta,  but  very  much  less  than  that.  The  rate  at  which  this 
difference  of  potential  changes  with  the  temperature  is  called  the 
thermoelectric  power  of  the  couirfe.  That  con- 
ductor of  the  couple  from  which  the  thermoelec- 
tric current  flows  to  the  other,  across  the  heated 
junction,  is  said  to  be  thermoelectrically  positive 
to  the  other  conductor.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  a  couple  is  formed  of  antimony  and  bis- 
muth (Fig.  273),  it  is  found  by  experiment  that 
the  current  flows  from  the  antimony  to  the  bis- 
muth across  the  heated  junction;  the  antimony 
is  therefore  thermoelectrically  positive  to  the  bis- 
*^*-  *"■  muth.    ELxperiment  shows  that  all  the  metals  can 

be  arranged  in  a  series,  such  that  each  successive  member  of  the 
series  is  thermoelectrically  positive  to  those  which  follow  it,  and 
thermoelectrically  negative  to  those  which  precede  it. 

The  current  produced  in  an  ordinary  circuit  by  a  single  thermo- 
electric element  is  very  slight,  but  a  number  of  such  elements  may 
be  joined  in  succession,  so  that  their  differences  of  potential  are 
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added  to  one  another,  and  the  current  produced  by  them  when  their 
alternate  junctions  are  heated  may  be  very  considerable.  Such 
an  arrangement  of  elements,  called  a  therrnopile,  is  a  very  sensitive 
instrument  for  the  detection  of  radiant  heat. 

492.  The  Peltier  Effect.  —  It  was  discovered  by  Peltier  in  1834 
that  when  a  current  from  a  battery  or  any  other  source  is  passed 
through  the  junction  of  two  metals  in  the  sense  of  the  current  which 
would  be  set  up  by  heating  that  junction,  the  junction  becomes 

t cooler.  If  the  current  is  pas.sed  in  the  opposite  sense,  the  junction 
ia  heated.  This  effect  is  known  as  the  Peltier  effect. 
493.  Identity  of  Electricity  from  Different  Sotirces.  —  The  course 
of  Volta's  thought  during  the  investigations  which  resulted  in  his 
Invention  of  the  voltaic  battery  naturally  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  effects  produced  by  the  battery  were  electric  effects,  and  that 
the  battery  was  essentially  equivalent  to  a  set  of  Leyden  jars  from 
which  a  continuous  discharge  was  passing.  This  supposed  con- 
tinuous discharge  in  the  circuit  of  the  battery  was  called  the  electric 
current. 

The  reasons  which  Volta  had  for  this  view  were,  first,  that  a 
difference  of  potential  coukl  be  shown  to  exist  between  the  two 
poles  of  the  battery,  similar  in  kind  to  that  existing  between  the 
two  coatings  of  a  I^^eyden  jar,  though  generally  very  much  less 
than  that  in  degree,  and  second,  that  both  the  current  and  the 
discharge  from  the  Leyden  jar  heated  the  conductors  through 
which  they  passed. 

It  was  felt  by  Faraday  that  additional  proof  of  this  view  was 
desirable.  He  accordingly  investigated  the  discharge  of  the  Ley- 
den jar,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  all  the  effects  which 
are  produced  by  the  current  are  also  produced  by  it.  He  found 
that,  by  proper  arrangements,  the  discharge  of  the  jar  could  be 
made  to  produce  chemical  decomposition.  The  amount  of  chemical 
action  was  so  slight  that  it  could  only  be  detected  by  him  bj'  a 
Bpecial  artifice.  He  impregnated  a  piece  of  blotting  pa]yer  with  a 
solution  of  starch  and  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  sent  the  discharge 
through  it  Ijetween  two  terminal  wires  whose  ends  touchetl  the 
paper.  When  the  discharge  had  passed,  a  small  blue  spot  appeared 
around  the  end  of  (jne  wire,  due  to  the  action  upon  the  starch  of 
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evolution  of  the  iodine  occurred  at  the  terminal  at  which  it  was 
expected  to  occur  from  what  was  known  about  the  action  on  the 
same  compound  of  the  electric  current  from  a  battery,  and  con- 
vinced Faraday  of  the  essential  similarity  of  the  discharge  and  the 
current.  With  our  modern  electric  machines  a  continuous  cheroica^ 
decomposition  can  be  maintained.  The  amount  of  this  decon^l 
position,  even  with  the  most  powerful  machines,  is  extremely  slight 
in  comparison  with  that  produced  by  a  battery. 

Faraday  also  showed,  by  discharging  Leyden  jars  through  a  cir- 
cuit containing  a  galvanometer,  that  the  discharge  affected  the 
magnetic  needle,  or  produced  a  magnetic  field.     The  same  thii 
was  shown  by  Joseph  Henry,  who  magnetized  sewing  needles 
placing  them  in  the  axis  of  a  solenoid  and  sending  the  disch 
through  it. 

From  these  experiments,  and  many  others  in  which  the  currents 
obtained  from  various  sources  were  compared,  Faraday  concluded 
that  electricity  from  all  these  different  sources  was  identical  in. kind. 

494.   Discbarge  of  a  Condenser.  —  When  a  condenser,  or  in  fact 
any  insulated  conductor,  is  charged,  we  conceive  it  to  contain  o|fl 
carry  on  its  surface  a  quantity  of  electricity  Q.     Its  potential  V^ 
is  different  from  the  potential  Vo  of  the  conductors  which  sur- 
round it.     An  equal   and  opposite  charge   —Q  resides  on  these 
conductors.     In   these   circumstances   the   electric  energy   of  thft] 
system  is  Q(F-Fo) /2   (Examples,   XXIII,   13).     This  encrgj- 
transformed  into  other  forms  of  energy,  principally  into  heat,  when 
the  condenser  is  discharged. 

It  is  not  material  to  the  study  of  the  electric  current  that  we 
should  form  a  correct  conception  of  all  that  takes  place  during 
the  discharge.  On  the  one-fluid  theory  of  Franklin,  a  stream  of 
electricity  moves  from  the  positively  charged  body  to  the  nega- 
tively charged  one  until  electric  equilibrium  is  attained.  On  the 
two-fluid  theory  of  Dufay,  equal  quantities  of  positive  and  negative 
electricities  move  in  opposite  directions  along  the  conductor  through 
which  the  discharge  takes  place,  until  a  neutral  state  is  attained, 
throughout  the  system. 

The  diBcharge  is  not  generally  a  single  and  simple  6ow  of  electricity  from  one 
eonductor  Ui  another.  Without  tourhing  the  quesition  at  this  point  of  the  port 
taken  by  the  dielectric  in  the  diKoharge,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  moat 
eues  the  (tischarge  of  a  condenser  is  oscillatory  in  character,  consisting  of  * 
aeriee  of  diacharges,  which  occur  at  equal  inten'als  of  time  in  opposite 
and  diminish  in  intensity  until  they  become  imperceptible.  This  feature  of 
dJeohaige  was  first  reoogniied  by  Joseph  Uenr>',  in  connection  with  obacovatioof 
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which  he  made  on  the  magnetization  of  sewing  needles  placed  in  the  axis  of  a 
coil  of  wire  throuRh  which  the  discharge  was  passed.  Henry  found  that  the 
needles  which  he  used  in  successive  trials,  in  which  the  discharge  was  sent  in  a 
similar  manner  through  the  coil,  were  magnetized  sometimes  in  one  sense,  some- 
times in  the  other,  as  if  the  magnetizing  current  in  the  coil  had  traversed  it  in 
opposite  directions.  Henry  pcrceive<l  that  this  result  would  follow  from  an 
oscillatory  discharge  of  the  character  which  has  been  described.  A  steel  magnet 
place<l  in  a  magnetic  field  in  which  the  lines  of  force  are  oppositely  directed  to 
the  lines  of  induction  of  the  magnet  will  retain  its  original  polarity,  owing  to 
what  is  called  its  coercive  force,  unless  the  strength  of  the  field  exceeds  a  certain 
value.  This  being  so,  we  may  explain  Henry's  experiment  by  supposing  that 
the  needle  is  magnetized  by  the  first  rush  of  the  discharge,  perhaps  reversed 
by  the  ret<im  rush,  and  so  on,  until  the  field  set  up  by  one  of  the  waves  is  too 
feeble  to  reverse  the  polarity  which  the  needle  received  from  the  preceding  one. 
The  needle  will  then  be  found  to  have  the  polarity  which  is  given  it  by  the  last 
wave  which  acts  up  a  magnetic  field  strong  enough  to  reverse  the  effect  of  the 
field  which  immediately  preceded  it. 

The  ascillatory  character  of  the  discharge  in  most  cases  was  afterwards  demon- 
strated theoretically  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  its  intermittent  character  was  ex- 
hibited by  Fcddersen,  who  fxamincd  the  electric  spark  in  a  rapidly  revolving 
mirror  and  found  it  to  consist  of  u  numlnr  of  separate  sparks,  occurring  at  the 
ends  of  equal  intervals  of  time,  and  rapidly  diminishing  in  intensity. 

f  This  peculiar  feature  of  the  discharge  is  of  great  theoretical  and 
practical  importance,  but  is  not  important  in  the  use  which  we  are 
to  make  of  the  analogj"  hetwcen  the  discharge  and  the  current. 
We  may  for  the  present  think  of  the  discharge  as  the  passage  of 
electricity  from  a  place  of  higher  potential  to  a  place  of  lower 
potential,  without  scrutinizing  more  carefully  the  details  of  the 
process. 

\  495.  The  Electric  Current.  —  From  the  similarity  which  exists 
between  the  effects  of  the  discharge  and  the  effects  of  the  current, 
we  are  led  to  conceive  of  the  current  as  a  passage  of  electricity 

I  along  the  conductor  in  which  and  around  which  these  effects  are 
exhibited.  If  the  current  is  constant  and  if  Q  units  of  electricity 
pass  through  any  cross  section  of  the  conductor  in  the  time  t,  the 
quantity  /  =  Q/t  will  pass  through  the  same  cross  section  in  unit 
time.  This  amount  of  electricity,  the  amount  which  pa-sses  through 
a  cross  section  of  the  conductor  in  unit  time,  is  called  the  current 
strength,  or  often  simply  the  ntrrent  in  the  conductor.  The  current 
measured  in  this  way  is  said  to  l>e  measured  in  electrostatic  units. 
The  electrostatic  unit  of  current  is  the  current  of  such  strength 
that  while  the  current  is  constant,  one  electrostatic  unit  (§  424)  of 
electricity  passes  through  a  cross  section  of  the  conductor  in  one 
second. 
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By  tcfiting  the  various  parts  of  a  circuit  with  a  magnet  and 
otherwise,  Faraday  showed  that  the  strength  of  the  current  in  a 
circuit  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  it. 

496.  ElectromotiTe  Force.  —  In  many  cases,  tests  made  upon  the 
two  ends  of  a  homogeneous  part  of  a  circuit,  such  as  a  wire  joining 
the  poles  of  a  battery,  show  that  these  ends  are  at  different  poten- 
tials. If  the  charge  Q  traverses  this  conductor  in  the  time  t,  the 
energy  e.\pended  by  its  passage  from  the  higher  potential  V  to  the 
lower  potential  V'o  is  Q  (K  —  T'o),  and  the  energy  expended  in  unit 
time  is  (Q  t)  (V  —  T'o)  =  /  (F  —  T'o).  This  energy  appears  in  such  a 
homogeneous  conductor  in  the  form  of  heat,  and  can  be  measured 
as  such.  I'sing  W  to  represent  the  amount  of  energy  expended  in 
unit  time,  we  have 

w'  =  /(r-r,).  (141) 

If  we  measure  the  difference  of  potential  and  the  heat  developed 
in  the  conductor,  we  may  measure  the  current  by  the  help  of  this 
formula,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  using  the  electrostatic  unit  of 
quantity  dir\*ctly. 

In  a  c\^mplotc  circuit  in  which  a  current  exists,  enei^-  is  being 
ex]vnde\I  at  a  certain  rate.  This  is  conceived  to  be  due  to  a 
piv>ivrty  of  the  lv»ttery  or.  more  generally,  of  the  circuit,  which  is 
o*l!evI  its  dcetro'>i<^ir<c  fonx.  The  electromotive  force  is  so  far 
*ns:v><^^^:s  to  tho  differvnce  of  potential  described  in  the  preceding 
parA«Taph  that  it  owforms  to  an  equation  of  the  same  form.  We 
viof.r.e  tho  oWtri>n'.oti\>>  lorro  as  the  measunp  of  the  expenditure  of 
eTjfr<:>  ir.  .■»  oirov.;: .  ReprvseRtinit  it  In  £",  and  the  energy  expended 
in  th<-  ciri-.::t  in  unit  time,  or  the  rste  of  expenditure  of  energy,  by  • 
IT  ^T  hs\-f 

W=IK.  (142) 

as  tbf  rr'st^^n  wV.irh  nueasure?  the  »■  ^-vtromotive  forpe  of  tbe  circuit. 

Thf  i^'jf^fk't'vA.i.''  unit  of  c !«vtrv^n^vMivf  for{>p  is  tbe  electiomo- 

r^-f  f."^:"^;-  in  *  ,-irruit  .n  «y.:.-h  thr  f'isvtrv-^j^itic  laiit  of  nurent  will 

fXTvn.i  .•»T!f  ere  :n  .of  ^'.•'on.i.     A  .iif^fr:n«  of  potential  may  be 

Tn.'-A^.:'~f."i  •.r  *>•:  sfcn>f  nnvs  by  .s  s-.n.'.^r  .•jfr.nitiom. 

40-.  liesissaitce.  >V>:r,  :  v.v  - -.^s  r.:<  vfrf  T3Ted  witli  vc^taic 
Sj-----v->  ,->•  -;.^f-fr:  ?»,->—>  •  ■<>.',>  s.v  :v-.-v-i-^.-;  that  tbe  stxcsigths 
.v"  .-..-~:'-  .-«r>%s.T'^.i  .r  .-:":^:':  .  •  <•>  ,-•• -.vn.ie.-i  on  tbe  cbanMrter 
*T<i  <.-- ^-j^f'Tifr'  .■>■'  "^;"  ■■.>"•.•.  ."  >  .  ^  n'.  yf>-;  iTj.i.  for  tbe  same 
*■••  ,v  ,v  -^  ..:>.->-  :'•:■  ."'n-?;-  -  .-  .  f.— j-nc-n^fnt  of  tbe  ext«mal 
^-'.-;^.  Tn:^?;  -•";.";■'"<  v.~  :"  '  "s:  ~.>.;c:  :;  -•^isjssified  as  intenaty 
ouTrrr.:"  .st<.-.  c.i.s:.:  '.>   .\;r~sr.:s      'r!>s-  inri-nsty   rarreot  *»s  pm- 
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duced  by  such  an  arrangement  as  the  voltaic  pile,  or  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery containing  a  large  number  of  cells  in  succession,  or  in  series,  so 
that  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  terminals,  before 
the  circuit  was  made,  was  high.     It  was  found  that  such  an  arrange- 

»ment  would  develop  in  a  long  wire  a  current  which  did  not  differ 
very  much  from  that  which  it  would  develop  in  a  shorter  one.  The 
quantity  current  was  developed  by  a  single  large  cell,  or  by  a  com- 

Bbination  of  cells  with  their  like  poles  joined,  or  in  parallel,  so  as  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  single  large  one.  Such  a  battery  proved,  by  the 
amount  of  electrolytic  action  which  it  would  perform  in  a  short  cir- 
cuit, that  it  would  send  out  a  large  quantity  of  electricity,  but  it  was 
not  capable  of  developing  a  considerable  current  in  a  long  circuit. 

I  The  battery  in  any  one  of  these  cases  presumably  furnishes  a  con- 
stant electromotive  force,  and  the  question  that  is  raised  by  these 
experiments  is  therefore  that  of  the  dependence  of  the  current 
strength  in  a  circuit  in  which  the  electromotive  force  is  constant 
upon  the  materials  constituting  the  circuit  and  their  arrangement 
in  it.  The  law  which  governs  this  relation  was  discovered  in  1826 
by  Ohm.  The  currents  upon  which  he  experimented  were  developed 
in  their  circuits  by  a  thermopile  kept  at  a  constant  temperature, 
which  served  to  maintain  a  constant  electromotive  force  in  what- 
ever circuit  it  was  placed.  By  their  actions  on  a  magnet  he 
measured  the  strengths  of  the  currents  developed  in  his  circuits  as 
their  lengths  and  other  characteristics  were  altered,  and  concluded, 
in  effect,  that  the  current  strength  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
electromotive  force  in  the  circuit,  and  that  the  factor  of  proportion, 
called  the  conductance,  is  independent  of  the  electromotive  force, 
and  depends  upon  the  length  and  cross  section  of  the  circuit  and  the 
materials  which  compose  it.  In  the  following  year,  in  the  absence 
of  exact  methods  of  measurement  by  which  this  law  could  be  tested 
readily,  Ohm  presented  it  as  the  result  of  speculation  on  the  nature 
of  the  electric  current.  It  was  carefully  studied  and  verified  by 
Pouillet  in  1837,  by  the  help  of  the  tangent  galvanometer,  and 
has  been  abundantly  confirmed  since  that  time  by  the  most  exact 
observations. 
■  If  we  represent  the  conductance  by  C  we  may  write  the  relation 
proposed  by  Ohm  in  the  form  /  =  CE.  The  reciprocal  of  C  is  com- 
monly used  in  place  of  C.  It  is  called  the  resistance  and  denoted  by 
the  symbol  R.      With  this  change  the  formula  becomes 


'     B' 


(143) 
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and  embodies  what  is  known  as  Ohm's  hue, — thai  the  current 
strength  in  a  circuit  equals  the  electromotive  force  divided  by  the 
resistance. 
Similarly,  in  a  limited  part  of  a  circuit,  we  have 

/  =  ^^';  (144) 

the  current  strength  equals  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
ends  of  the  conductor  divided  by  its  resistance. 

Since  we  can  measure  the  current  and  the  electromotive  force  in 
electrostatic  units.  Ohm's  law  enables  us  to  measure  the  resistance. 
We  may  further  define  the  electrostatic  unit  of  resistance  as  the 
resistance  of  a  circuit  in  which  the  electrostatic  unit  <rf  electromotive 
fwce  maintains  an  electrostatic  unit  of  current. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  resistance  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  resistance  of  any  cylindrical  or  columnar  conductor,like  a  metallic 
wire  or  rod.  or  the  column  of  acidulated  water  in  a  troo^  or  battery, 
b  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  conductor  and  in- 
Tnsely  proportional  to  its  cross  section.  It  is  also  i»oportional  to 
the  fpecific  raiManee  or  resislirity  of  the  substance,  that  is,  the 
resistance  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same  substance  of  unit  length  and 
unit  cross  section. 

498.  The  Electnuna^etic  System  of  Units.  —  By  mnUng  use 
of  the  relations  of  current  to  electromotive  force  and  to  resistance 
by  wbicb  the  latter  quantities  have  been  deJBned.  but  starting  with 
a  different  concept  of  current,  and  therefore  with  a  different  unit 
of  current,  we  may  define  other  unitf  of  electromotive  f<»c>e  and  of 
re&dstancie.  The  concept  of  current  on  which  this  set  of  units  is 
based  i5  that  it  is  an  action  in  the  conductor  or  circuit  which  sets 
up  tbe  magnetic  field  about  it.  The  unit  current  strength  is  then 
de£n«yi  as  the  current  stT^en$:th  which  will  set  up  a  mag;netie  field 
arouai  a  cim:it  sdmilar  to  that  of  a  mapietic  shell  of  imit  stroigtii, 
wbci*  ed^  coincides  with  the  circuit. 

We  i£«  ssnall  letters  to  represtent  quantities  mfBuieJ  in  this 
«ysi«E  <£  units. 

De-iriiix:  eiectromotive  force  as  befc«re  as  the  ratio  of  tlie  rate  at 
which  enerxy  is  expencied  in  the  circuit  to  the  current  strength  in  it, 
90  that  the  rste  of  eipcnditure  of  fner»:j-  v.  the  niirent  strength  t, 
and  tbe  eleftrtanotive  force  t  oorfonr;  to  the  formula 

'-  =  '-f-  (145) 

we  define  tie  -csit  e^ctivkiaotivc  forw  in  this  sys5wn  as  the  deetro- 
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motive  force  which  is  associated  with  unit  rate  of  expenditure  of 
energy  in  a  circuit  in  which  there  is  unit  current  strength. 

Also  defining  resistance  by  Ohm's  law  as  the  ratio  of  the  electro- 
motive force  to  the  current  strength,  so  that  the  current  strength  t, 
the  electromotive  force  e,  and  the  resistance  r  conform  to  the  formula 


I  = 


(146) 


we  define  the  unit  resistance  in  this  system  as  the  resistance  of  a 
circuit  in  which  unit  electromotive  force  will  give  rise  to  unit  current 
strength. 

With  these  concepts  thus  defined,  all  other  concepts  which  will 
be  encountered  in  the  development  of  electric  science  may  be  con- 
sistently defined  and  measured.  The  system  thus  developed  is 
called  the  electromagnetic  system  of  units. 

499.  Units  of  Current  Strength.  —  Both  the  electrostatic  and 
electromagnetic  systems  are  systems  of  absolute  units;  that  is,  the 
units  defined  in  the  system  ultimately  involve  in  their  definitions, 
besides  the  physical  laws  used  in  defining  them,  only  the  funda- 
mental arbitrary  units  of  mass,  length,  and  time  (§  4). 

To  perceive  this  in  the  case  of  the  electrostatic  unit  of  current  we  notice  that 
the  definition  of  that  unit  f  j  49.*))  involves  electric  charge  and  time;  and  turning 
to  the  definition  of  electric  charge  (§  424),  we  see  that  it  involves  only  force  and 
distance.  Now  force,  a  purely  mechanical  concept,  is  measured  in  units  of 
mass,  length,  and  time,  so  that  the  definition  of  unit  current  in  the  electrostatic 
system  involves  those  units  only. 

To  present  this  argument  more  formally  we  shall  proceed  to  construct  the 
dimeruxonal  formuln  of  current  strength  in  the  electrostatic  system.  When 
electric  charge  is  measured  in  electrostatic  units  (§424)  the  product  of  two 
cbargeti  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them  equals  the  force 
with  which  they  act  on  each  other,  so  that  the  dimensions  of  the  product  of  two 
charges  are  those  of  a,  force  multiplied  by  those  of  the  square  of  a  distance.  The 
dimensional  formula  of  force  is  MLT-',  so  that  the  dimensional  formula  of  the 
product  of  two  charges  is  ML'T-*;  and  the  dimensional  formula  of  electric  charge 
is  therefore  .W'L'T'-'.  Since  current  strength  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  electric 
charge  to  time  (§495),  the  dimensional  formula  of  electric  current  is  finally 
J/'Z/'r-*.  This  formula  shows  that  the  measurement  of  electric  current  in- 
Tolves  no  arbitrarily  chosen  units  except  those  of  inaas,  length,  and  time. 

In  a  similar  way  we  can  show  that  the  unit  current  in  the  electromagnetic 
system  is  an  absolute  unit.  In  that  system  the  unit  current  is  defined  by  the 
help  of  the  magnetic  field  which  it  sets  up,  and  is  a  quantity  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  shell  n-ith  which  it  is  compared  in  the  defi- 
nition. Now  the  magnetic  potential  in  the  field  of  a  magnetic  shell,  and  so  of  a 
current,  is  the  product  of  the  strength  of  the  sliell  or  of  the  current  and  a  solid 
ancle,  and  angle  has  no  dimensions;  so  that  the  dimensions  of  curreBt 
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are  thooe  of  magnetic  potential.  The  magnetic  potential  (§  391)  is  defined  by 
the  strength  of  a  magnetic  pole  divided  by  a  length,  and  the  definition  of  the 
strength  of  a  pole  (§  384)  involyee  only  force  and  distance.  Thus  in  this  case 
also  we  are  able,  by  Bucceasive  definitions,  to  base  the  measurement  of  cuirent 
upon  the  fundammtal  units  of  mass,  length,  and  time. 

More  fonnally,  we  show,  by  an  argument  precisely  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
case  of  the  electric  charge,  that  the  dimensional  formula  of  a  magnetic  pole  ia 
M'L^T-'.  From  this  we  obtain  A/'l'T-*  as  the  dimensional  formula  of  mag- 
netic potmtial  and  therefore  of  electric  current.  In  this  system  also  the  meas- 
urement of  electric  current  involves  no  atfoitrarily  chosen  units  except  those  of 
mass,  length,  and  time. 

500.  The  Ratio  between  the  Units.  —  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  dimensional  formulas  of  current  strength  are  not  the  same  in 
the  two  systems.  They  differ  by  a  factor  LT~^,  the  dimensional 
formula  of  velocity.  This  indicates  that  if  a  certain  current  is  meas- 
ured both  in  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  units,  the  ratio  of 
the  numbers  expressing  these  measurements  will  not  be  a  pure 
number,  but  a  number  depending  on  the  units  of  length  and  time 
as  a  velocity  does.  We  may  state  this  relation  otherwise  by  saying 
that  the  current  strength  which  is  the  electrostatic  unit  is  pro- 
portioned to  that  which  is  the  electromagnetic  unit  by  a  quantity 
which  is  not  a  pure  number  but  a  number  expressing  a  velocity. 

All  the  other  concepts  which  are  defined  and  measured  in  the 
development  of  electric  science  are  derived  by  definitions,  which 
are  the  same  in  both  systems,  from  the  fundamental  definition  of 
electric  current  strength.  The  velocity  which  is  the  ratio  between 
the  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  units  of  current  strength  will 
therefore  appear  in  the  ratios  between  the  units  of  these  other  quan- 
tities when  measured  in  the  two  systems.  It  is  an  important  con- 
stant when  regarded  simply  as  this  ratio,  and  turns  out  to  have 
great  physical  significance  when  it  is  shown  to  be  a  velocity  equal 
to  the  velocity  of  light  or  of  electric  radiation  in  general. 

By  a  more  critical  e.xamination  of  the  derivation  of  the  units  of  current  strength 
in  the  two  s>-stems  it  will  appear  that  the  occurrence  of  a  velocity  in  the  ratio 
between  them  is  due  to  the  fart  that  the  explicit  introduction  of  certain  factors 
has  been  suppressed  or  avoideil  by  the  peculiar  definitions  of  those  units.  Thus, 
in  defining  the  electrostatic  unit  of  current,  we  began  with  the  electrostatic  unit 
of  charge,  defined  by  the  force  between  two  charges  in  vacuum.  Now  the  general 
e3q>r««sion  for  the  force  between  two  charges  in  any  meditmi  contains  another 
factor,  which  we  have  not  expUcitly  introduced  in  the  formula  defining  the  unit, 
namely,  the  dielectric  constant  K  of  the  medium.    The  fidl  formula  for  the 

force  is  F  =  -.-=-,  ■    In  defining  the  unit  charge  a  particular  medium,  vacuimi,  is 

cboaea,  and  its  dielectric  constant  is  arbitrarily  set  equal  to  unity,  so  that  the 
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R  disappeeis  from  the  formula.  The  dimensions  of  the  dieiectric  constant, 
however,  do  not  disappear  from  the  dimensional  formula,  except  on  the  arliitrary 
convention  by  which  the  electrostatic  unit  is  defined.  If  we  retain  the  dimen- 
Bons  of  the  dielectric  constant,  denotin);  them  by  K,  the  full  dimensional  for- 
mula of  electric  charge  becomes  K^M^L*T-^,  and  of  electric  current  determined 
by  the  electrostatic  definition,  KKM-L^T~*. 

A  similar  discussion  may  l>e  given  of  the  electromagnetic  unit  of  current.  The 
full  dimensional  formula  of  the  strength  of  a  magnetic  pole  involves  the  dimen- 
sions  of  the  magnetic  permeability  of  the  medium.  Denoting  this  by  ii,  the 
full  dimensional  formula  of  the  strength  of  a  pole  becomes  ti'M'L'T-'.  The 
magnetic  (xitential  at  a  point  whose  distance  from  a  pole  m  is  r,  in  a  medium 
whose  permeability  is  ^,  is  tn/itr,  so  that  the  full  dimensional  formula  of  magnetic 
potential,  and  so  of  current  strength,  determined  by  the  electromagnetic  defini- 
I  tion,  is  /i-*J/*L»r-'. 

In  these  complete  dimensional  formulas  the  dimensions  of  current  must  be 
the  same  for  both,  so  that  the  ratio  between  the  dimensional  formulas  is  a  quan- 
tity ha\'ing  no  dimensions,  or  unity.  We  thus  get  K^i^LT-^  =  1,  or  A'*ji*  =  L-'T. 
We  cannot  obtain  the  dimensions  in  mass,  length,  and  time  of  either  the  dielectric 
constant  or  the  magnetic  permeability,  but  the  reciprocal  of  the  square  root  of 
their  product  has  the  dimensional  formula  of  a  velocity.  It  is  this  quantity 
which  is  the  ratio  that  appears  in  the  comparison  of  units  in  the  two  systemB. 

SOI.  Determination  of  v.  —  The  velocity  which  appears  in  the 
ratios  between  the  electrostatic  and  the  electromagnetic  units  is 
commonly  designated  by  c. 

It  was  first  determined  in  1856  by  Weber  and  Kohlrausch. 
These  observers  measured  the  charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  in  electro- 
I  static  units,  and  then,  by  discharging  the  jar  through  a  galvanom- 
eter, they  measured  the  same  charge  in  electromagnetic  units. 
The  ratio  found  by  them  for  the  numbers  expressing  the  same 
charge  in  the  two  units  was  3.11  X 10'"  centimeters  per  second. 
The  ratio  v  expresses  the  number  of  electrostatic  units  of  charge 
in  one  electromagnetic  unit. 

Lord  Kelvin  in  1869  determined  this  ratio  by  measuring  a  differ- 
ence of  potential  in  the  two  systems.  A  constant  batterj-  was 
joined  in  circuit  with  a  conductor  of  very  high  known  resistance, 
and  the  current  in  the  circuit  was  measured  in  electromagnetic 
units.  From  Ohm's  law  the  difference  of  potential  in  electro- 
magnetic units  was  therefore  given  by  the  product  of  this  current 
strength  and  the  resistance.  This  same  difference  of  potential  was 
also  measured  in  electrostatic  units  by  the  absolute  electrometer, 
The  ratio  of  the  numbers  thus  obtained  gave  the  value  2.82  X  10"" 
centimeters  per  second  for  r.  The  dimensions  of  difference  of 
potential  are  determined  in  both  systems  from  the  relation  that 
the  product  of  the  difference  of  potential  and  of  electric  charge  are 
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equal  to  work  done;  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  dimensions  of  difference' 
of  potential  in  the  two  systems  is  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  charge.  There  are,  therefore,  r  electromagnetic  units  of 
difference  of  potential  or  of  electromotive  force  in  one  electro- 
static unit.  Measurements  of  the  same  ratio  have  been  made 
many  times  by  these  and  other  methods.  As  greater  precision  has 
been  attained  in  the  measurements,  a  very  satisfactory  accord  has 
been  reached  in  the  results.  The  value  for  v  which  is  now  generally 
adopted  as  being  sufficiently  correct  for  all  present  needs  in  theory 
and  in  calculation  is  3.00  X  10""  centimeters  per  second. 


EXAMPLES,   XZVI 


J 


r. 


Jt. 


B 


•-AAV 

FiB.  274. 


1 .  To  find  the  dutribulion  of  current  in  two  condxictors  of  renglamx  T\  and  ft 
xehich  are  joined  together  at  tJieir  entU,  and  form  part  of  a  circuit. 

Call  the  potcntiala  at  the  ends  A  and  B 

(Fig.  274),  V'l  and  Vi  respectively.    Then 

by  Ohm's  law  the  current  in  the  upper 

—  branch  is  ti  =  (Vi  —  V,)/r,,  and  that  in 

-*■   the  lower  branch,  it  =  (Vi  —  V,)/rt. 

2.    To  find  llie.  resistance  of  a  single  con'l 
duclor  which  is  equii^ent  to  the  renataneti 
of  the  two  conductors  of  Example  1. 
The  current  in  the  main  circuit  is  t,  and  is  divided  in  the  two  branches. 
Setting   t  =  ii-f-ii,   and   Bubstltuting  the   values   for   it    and   ij,    we   have 
t  =  {Vi  —  Vi)  (l/fi  +  1/ri);  80  that  if  a  single  conductor  whose  resistance  r  is 
given  by  the  formula  l/r  =  1/ri  +  1/rj  is  substituted  for  the  two  branches,  the 
current  and  difference  of  potential  will  remain  unaltered. 

This  result  can  be  generalized  for  any  number  of  conductors  in  parallel,  or 
which  are  joined  together  at  their  ends  with  the  terminals  of  the  main  circuit. 

3.  Show  that  when  the  resistance  of  one  of  Ote  two  conductors  of  Example  1  is  very 
large,  the  current  in  il  varies  proportionally  to  the  other  resistance,  if  the  total  current 
is  kept  constant. 

The  oonditions  here  stated  can  be  approximately  met  by  having  one  end  of 
the  large  resistance  free,  and  sliding  it  along  to  different  points  on  the  other 
resistance. 

Let  rj  be  a  very  large  resistance.  Then  1/r  =  1/ri  approximately,  and  iri  — 
Vi  —  Vi  approximately,  so  that  as  ri  is  changed,  while  i  remains  constant,  Vi  —  V» 
changes  proportionally  to  rj.  But »»  =  (Ki  —  Vi)/ri,  so  that  ii  changes  propor- 
tionally to  fi. 

4.  To  divide  a  current  into  two  parts  in  any  proportion. 

The  current  in  a  divided  portion  of  a  circuit  similar  to  that  of  Example  1  ia 
divided  into  two  parts  which  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistances  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  circuit;  and  by  properly  adjusting  those  resistances  the 
required  division  of  the  current  can  be  effected. 

Such  a  combination  of  two  conductors  is  called  a  shunt,  or  a  shunt  circuit. 

5.  To  find  Ike  currents  in  a  divided  circuit  as  fractional  parts  of  the  total  current. 


r 
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In  the  divided  circuit  (Example  2)  we  have  Vi  —  Ft  =  ir  =  I'lr,  «-  itrj,  and 


alao 


hence 


r.+r,' 


ti  "  t- 


n  +  ri'  ri+r, 

6.  //  voUaie  cells  of  the  same  sort  are  inlroductd  in  seriet  into  a  eircuit,  afcotr 
flow  the  currenl  paries  wUh  the  number  of  cells  introduced. 

Let  e.  represent  the  electromotive  force  of  each  cell,  and  n  the  number  of  cells, 
eo  that  nr  represents  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cells  introduced.  Liet  r 
represent  the  reeistanoe  of  one  cdl,  and  «  the  external  restHtance.    Then  by 

Ohm's  law  »  =  — ;—  =  — ; — 7-  - 

nr  +  s      r  4-  s/n 

If  r  is  small  in  comparison  with  s/n  it  may  be  neglecte<i,  and  we  have  i  =  ne/t. 
'  The  current  increases  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cells  iutruduced. 
This  is  the  arrangement  to  use  to  get  an  appreciable  current  in  a  circuit  of  high 
resistance. 

If  s/n  is  small  in  comparison  nnth  r,  we  have  t  s°  e/r,  and  the  current  is  not 
appreciably  increased  by  introducing  additional  cells  in  series. 

7.  If  ooUaic  cdls  of  the  same  sort  are  introduced  in  parallel  into  a  eircuit,  show 
how  the  current  varies  uHth  the  number  of  cells  introduced. 

The  resistance  of  each  cell  ia  r,  and  the  external  resistance  is  «;  the  electro- 
motive force  of  one  cell  is  c,  and  there  are  n  cells.  Then  the  resistance  of  the 
It  oells  in  parallel  is  r/n  (Example  2)  and  the  current  in  the  ciieuit  is 

e  ne 


r. 


s  +  r/n      na-\-T 

If  n*  is  small  in  comparison  with  r,  the  current  is  approximately  proportional 
to  the  number  of  cells.  This  is  the  arrangement  to  use  to  get  a  large  current 
in  a  circuit  of  low  resistance. 

8.  Show  that,  if  various  voltaic  batteries  of  low  resistance  are  introduced  into  a 
eircuil  of  high  resistance,  the  current  in  each  case  is  proportional  to  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  battery. 

Let  e  represent  the  electromotive  force,  r  the  low  resistance  of  the  battery, 

and  «  the  high  resistance  of  the  external  circuit.    Then  by  Ohm's  law  i  =  ——  , 

and  if  r  is  small,  i  •  e/a  approx- 
imately, and  will  be  proportional 
to  the  electromotive  force. 

9.  To  compnrr  a  resistance 
with  another  one  which  is  already 
kTuncn. 

Build  up  a  divided  circuit  aa 

follows  (Fig.  27fi):  at  the  termi-  >'A     a      D  b  B ► 

nal  point  .4  of  the  main  circuit  Hg.tli. 

join  one  end  of  the  known  resistance  r,  to  the  other  end  of  it  join  an  end  of  the 
unknown  resistance  z,  and  join  the  other  end  of  the  unknown  resistance  to  the  other 
terminal  point  B  of  the  main  eircuit.  Also  join  tlie  point.s  ^1  and  W  by  a  cylindrical 
wire.  Join  one  terminal  of  a  Ralvanometer  to  the  point  C  at  which  the  rerfstanoea 
r  and  x  are  joined,  and  move  the  free  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  along  the  wire 
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until  a  point  D  ia  found  such  tliat  there  is  no  current  indicated  by  the  galTucm'  I 
ter.  The  point  D  divides  the  wire  into  two  lengths  a  and  6;  and  the  resistaott:  I 
is  given  by  the  formula  x  =  rh/a.    This  arrangement  is  called  Wheatstone's  biid^  I 

To  prove  the  formula,  we  consider  that  the  resistances  of  the  two  lengtbl 
of  the  wire  are  proportional  to  those  lengths,  and  so  may  be  represented  Iqr « 
and  cb,  if  c  is  the  factor  of  proportion,  or  the  resistance  of  unit  length.     Beeaia  | 
no  current  passes  through  the  galvanometer,  we  know  that  the  potential  at  C  I 
is  the  same  as  that  at  D.    Representing  this  potential  by  V  and  the  potentiik  I 
at  A  and  B  by  Vi  and  Vi  respectively  and  the  currents  in  the  resistances  and  a  ' 
the  wire  by  ti  and  it  respectively,  we  have  from  Ohm's  law  »i  =  (V|  —  V)it= 
(V  -  Vt)/x;  it  =  (Vi  -  V)/ca  -  (7  -  Vi)/cb.    Eliminating  the  potentials  {nn 
these  equations  by  dividing  one  by  the  other,  we  get  x/eb  =  r/ca;  or  x  =  r6/o. 

It  is  evident  that  two  sets  of  adjustable  resistances  may  be  substituted  foi 
the  two  lengths  of  wire,  and  that  with  the  point  D  taken  as  their  point  of  junctioe, 
changes  in  the  resistances  may  be  made  until  no  current  passes  through  the  gal- 
vanometer. Representing  these  remstances,  which  take  the  place  of  ca  and  d 
by  fi  and  rj  respectively,  we  have  x  =  rri/n. 

502.  Joule's  Law.  —  The  energy  which  is  introduced  into  the 
circuit  from  the  source  of  the  current  is  expended  in  the  circuit. 
In  a  homogeneous  part  of  the  circuit,  as,  for  example,  in  a  wire 
joining  the  poles  of  a  battery,  this  energy  is  converted  into  heat 
In  1842  Joule  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  to  discover  the 
relation  between  the  heat  developed  in  such  a  conductor  and  the 
current  in  it.  He  found  that  for  a  given  conductor  the  heat  devel- 
oped is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current,  and  that,  for  a 
constant  current,  the  heat  developed  in  different  conductors  is 
proportional  to  the  resistance.  This  relation  is  known  as  Joide't 
law.    It  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

h  =  ihr,  (147) 

in  which  h  represents  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  developed,  the  beat 
being  measured  in  energy  units. 

Joule's  law  was  discovered  originally  by  experiment,  but  it  fol- 
lows immediately  from  the  relations  expressed  in  the  formulas  of 
§498.  For,  in  a  homogeneous  part  of  the  circuit,  in  which  the 
expended  energy  appears  entirely  as  heat,  the  formula  h  =  i(Vi  —  Fj) 
applies;  also,  since  Ohm's  law  holds  for  parts  of  circuits  as  well  as 
for  the  whole  circuit,  the  formula  tV  =  Fi  —  F»  also  applies;  and  by 
eliminating  Fi  —  Fj  from  these  equations  we  obtain  h  =  t*r,  or 
Joule's  law  in  its  usual  form. 

503.  Helmholtz's  Theorem.  —  When  we  consider  the  whole  cir- 
cuit, it  generally  happens  that  some  of  the  energy  expended  in  it 
is  used  in  doing  something  else  than  heating  the  conductor.  It 
may,  for  example,  do  chemical  work  in  electrolysis,  or  heat  the 
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junction  of  two  metals,  or  lift  a  magnet  into  a  coil.  In  all  such 
cases  as  these  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  (§§  461,  481,  492) 
that  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  expended  in  doing  this  extra'  or 
local  work  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  current.  We  may  there- 
fore express  the  relation  betw'een  the  total  energy  expended  by 
the  source  of  the  current  and  the  work  that  is  done  throughout  the 
circuit,  both  in  the  form  of  heat  and  in  extra  work,  by  the  equation 
ie  =  i*r+ia,  in  which  the  factor  o  expresses  the  rate  at  which  this 
extra  work  is  done  by  a  unit  of  current.  By  transposing,  we  obtain 
the  current  strength  in  the  circuit  expressed  by  the  formula 

t  =  l=^.  (148) 

r 

The  numerator  e— a  is  evidently  an  electromotive  force,  and  the 
formula  shows  that  when  work  is  done  in  the  circuit,  in  any 
other  way  than  in  heating  the  circuit,  the  electromotive  force  in 
the  circuit  is  less  than  that  introduced  by  the  source  of  the  current, 
by  an  amount  which  depends  on  the  rate  at  which  the  extra  work 
is  being  done.  If  the  electromotive  force  e  is  suppressed,  leaving 
the  conditions  in  the  circuit  otherwise  the  same,  the  electromotive 
force  a  will  exist  in  the  circuit  in  the  opposite  sense  to  that  of  e,  and 
a  current  will  also  exist  in  the  circuit  in  the  sense  of  the  electro- 
motive force  a  so  long  as  the  conditions  are  maintained  to  which 
that  electromotive  force  is  due. 

We  call  the  electromotive  force  a,  which  is  developed  by  doing 
extra  or  local  work  in  a  part  of  the  circuit,  the  counter-electromotive 
force.  By  this  theorem  we  can  explain  the  various  modes  of  pro- 
ducing the  electric  current.  Thus  when  th^  current  moves  a  magnet, 
a  counter-electromotive  force  is  set  up  in  the  circuit.  A  similar 
movement  of  the  magnet,  due  to  any  outside  action,  will  cause  the 
same  electromotive  force  to  arise  and  so  will  produce  an  induced 
current.  This  relation  was  first  proved  by  Helmholtz,  who  used  it 
in  illustration  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  for  it 
follows,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  consequence  of  that  principle.  Smi- 
larly,  when  the  current  decomposes  an  electrolyte,  and  liberates 
dissimilar  ions  upon  the  electrodes,  a  counter-electromotive  force  is 
set  up.  If  these  liberated  ions  are  otherwise  introduced  into  the 
electrolyte  as  the  electrodes,  the  same  electromotive  force  will  arise. 
Such  a  combination  is  a  voltaic  cell.  So  also,  if  a  current  does  work 
by  heating  the  junction  of  two  metals,  a  counter-electromotive  force 
is  set  up.    If  the  same  junction  is  heated  from  an  outside  source, 
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the  same  electromotive  force  is  set  up,  and  we  have  the  them^^ 
electric  current. 

504.   Practical  Units.  —  The  direct  measurement  of  current,  eleo^H 

tromotive  force,  and  resistance,  in  their  absolute  units,  is  extremely 
difficult,  and  in  ordinary  circumstances  impracticable.     It  has  beeu 
found  necessary  to  establish  intermediate    standards,   which  ai^H 
more  easily  used  in  ordinary  measurements,  and  to  determine  the 
values  of  those  standards,  once  for  all,  in  absolute  units. 

If  we  know  the  value  of  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the  earth's 
magnetism,  we  can  compare  with  it  the  magnetic  force  set  up  by  a 
current  in  the  tangent  galvanometer,  and  can  calculate  the  value 
of  that  current  in  electromagnetic  units,  when  we  know  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  galvanometer  (§  469).  The  absolute  value  of  a  current 
is  often  determined  in  this  way  in  ordinary  laboratory  practice,  but 
unless  the  galvanometer  is  very  exactly  made,  and  the  operation 
with  it  conducted  with  extreme  care,  the  value  obtained  cannot  be 
depended  on  as  accurate.  Accordingly,  several  observers  have 
compared  the  strength  of  a  current,  measured  with  a  very  exact 
tangent  galvanometer,  with  the  amount  of  silver  which  the  same  cur- 
rent deposits  in  a  second.  A  study  of  these  and  similar  observa-, 
tions  has  led  the  representati^ves  of  the  principal  nations  to  accepij 
as  the  .standard  or  electromagnetic  unit  of  current,  the  current' 
which  will  deposit  11.18  milligrams  of  silver  in  one  second.  By  the 
aid  of  this  number  a  current  which  is  measured  directly  by  the  silver 
which  it  deposits  can  be  expressed  in  absolute  units. 

The  electromagnetic  unit  of  current  is  not  the  one  which  is  used 
in  ordinary  practice.     The  practical  unit  of  current,  called  thl^| 
ampere,  is  equal  to  10~'  absolute  units  of  current. 

To  determine  the  absolute  value  of  a  re.sistance  we  must  deter- 
mine in  absolute  units  the  current  and  the  electromotive  force  in  the 
circuit.  The  method  employed  by  the  Committee  of  the  British 
A.ssociation  on  Electrical  Standards  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
how  this  may  be  done.  The  wire  whose  resistance  was  to  be  deter 
mined  was  wound  on  the  circumference  of  a  large  circle  into  a  co3 
whose  ends  were  joined  to  each  other.  This  coil  was  mounted 
that  it  could  rotate  at  a  determinate  rate  around  its  vertical  diame- 
ter, and  a  small  magnetic  needle  was  hung  at  the  center  of  the  coiL 
When  the  coil  was  turned,  it  cut  through  the  lines  of  force  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  field,  and  so  set  up  induced  currents  in  itself. 
The  electromotive  force  in  the  coil  was  calculated  from  the  rate  of 
change  of  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  encircled  by  the  coil.     The 
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uced  currents  in  the  coil  all  tended  to  turn  the  magnet  in  the 
same  sense,  and  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  them, 
and  so  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  coil,  was  determined  from 
the  deflection  of  the  magnet.  When  the  electromotive  force  and 
the  current  were  both  known  in  absolute  units,  the  ratio  between 
them  gave  the  resistance  of  the  coil  in  absolute  units.  By  com- 
parison with  the  resistance  of  this  coil,  a  wire  of  known  resistance 
was  constructed  as  a  standard,  and  by  comparison  with  it  standard 
sets  of  resistances  have  been  made  with  which  other  resistances 
can  be  compared. 

The  electromagnetic  unit  of  resistance  thus  determined  is  too 
small  to  be  of  practical  use.  Instead  of  it  a  practical  unit  is  used, 
called  the  ohm,  which  was  originally  designed  to  be  equal  to  lO* 
electromagnetic  units  of  resistance.  It  has  been  found  more  con- 
venient to  define  the  ohm  a-s  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury, 
one  millimeter  in  cross  section  and  106.3  centimeters  in  length, 
and  having  a  mass  of  14.4521  grams,  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice.  The  resistance  of  such  a  column  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
ohm  as  previously  defined. 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  circuit  may  be  measured  by  meas- 
uring the  current  and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  in  absolute  units. 
Certain  voltaic  cells  have  been  constructed  whose  electromotive 
force  is  very  constant,  and  reproduced  with  great  precision  when  the 
cells  are  made  up  according  to  a  prescribed  formula.  The  electro- 
motive forces  of  these  cells  have  been  very  carefully  determined,  so 
that  they  serve  as  intermediate  standards. 

The  electromagnetic  unit  of  electromotive  force  is  too  small  to  be 
of  use  in  practice.  We  use  instead  of  it  a  practical  unit,  called  the 
volt,  which  is  equal  to  10"  electromagnetic  units  of  electromotive 
force.  The  electromotive  force  of  the  Daniell's  cell  is  a  little  greater 
than  one  volt.  The  electromotive  force  of  the  Weston  normal  cell 
at  20°  C.  has  been  accepted  by  the  representatives  of  the  principal 
nations  as  equal  to  1.0183  volts. 

The  energy  expended  in  a  circuit  in  one  second  is  measured  by 
the  product  of  the  current  and  the  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit. 
When  the  current  is  the  ampere  and  the  electromotive  force  is  the 
volt,  the  energy  expended  in  one  second,  or  the  rate  at  which  energy 
is  expended,  is  taken  as  a  unit  rate  of  expenditure  of  energy.  This 
unit  is  called  the  watt.  It  is  equal  to  one  joule  (10'  ergs)  per  second. 
The  horse  power  is  equal  to  740  watts. 
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EXAMPLES,  XZVn 

1.    To  show  that  the  heat  developed  in  a  divided  circuit  of  two  branehea  it  lets  t 
it  vmuld  be  if  the  currenta  were  not  distributed  inversely  as  the  T«ti»tttnee». 

By  Joule's  law  we  have  tlie  heat  developed  equal  to  t"i»r,  +  i^i.     Suppose  that 
the  current*  are  not  distributed  as  found  in  Exarnplw,  XXVI,  1.    We  then  may 


%l  —  ; H  X, 


V,-V, 


-X, 


"■i  -  r, 

if  X  IB  aa  unknown  quantity  of  current.  This  specification  oonforma  to  the  con- 
dition j  =  i,  +  i,.  IntroducLng  those  values  in  the  expreaaion  for  the  heat  de- 
veloped, we  get  after  reduction, 


(K,  -  V.)' 


(h^.) 


+  x»(r,+rO. 
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This  is  a  minimum  when  z— 0,  or  when  the  currenta  are  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  Ohm's  law.  If  wc  set  1/ri  +  1/rj  =  1/r,  we  have  the  heat  developed 
equal  to  (V,  -  l'j)'/r.  This  is  the  heat  that  would  be  developed  in  a  circuit  of 
resistance  r  by  a  current  i  =  (V'l  —  Vi)/r,  which  shows  that  r  is  the  resistance  of  • 
conductor  equivalent  to  the  divided  circuit, 

2.  To  calcuiale  the  electromotive  force  of  the  induced  current  produced  by  the 
motion  of  a  circuit  in  a  magnetic  field. 

Let  us  suppose  a  circuit  set  up  in  a  magnetic  field  so  that  it  enclosea  A^  tubes 
of  maRnctic  force  of  the  field.  If  a  current  r  Ih  in  the  conductor,  its  energy  in 
the  field  will  be  I'.V,  and  if  the  current  is  flowing  so  that  its  own  tubes  of  force 
are  in  general  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  field,  its  energy  will  be  negative 
and  .the  circuit  will  move  so  as  to  increase  the  numter  of  tubes  of  force  enclosed 
by  it  (§  474).  Let  this  increase  in  tlie  short  time  At  be  represented  by  AiV. 
Then  the  increase  in  the  negative  energy  will  be  iAN,  and  its  rate  of  increase 
iAN/At.  But  this  rate  of  increase  of  the  negative  potential  energy  of  the  circuit 
measures  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  on  it  during  its  motion  in  the  field,  and 
hence  the  coefficient  AN /At  is  the  a  of  Helmholtz's  theorem  (§  503).  This  being 
80,  —AN /At  represents  the  electromotive  force  induced,  the  minus  sign  indicating 
that  the  current  due  to  this  electromotive  force  is  opposite  to  the  current  to 
which  the  motion  is  due.  The  induced  current  will  therefore  be  one  which  will 
set  up  tubes  of  force  which  pass  through  the  circuit  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
those  t)f  the  original  current  in  it,  and  in  the  case  supposed  will  be  such  as  to 
tend  to  oppose  the  increase  in  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  enclosed  by  the  cir- 
cuit which  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  motion.  An  independent  motion  of  a 
circuit  in  such  a  sense  as  to  increase  the  number  of  tubra  of  force  enclosed  by  it 
will  induce  a  current  which  will  set  up  tubes  of  force  through  it  in  general  opposite 
in  direction  to  those  of  the  field.  If  the  current  in  the  circuit  is  such  that  the 
tubes  of  force  of  the  field  and  those  of  the  current  in  general  pass  through  the 
circuit  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  the  potential  energy  of  the  circuit  is  positive,  ^K 
the  sfKjntaneous  motion  of  the  circuit  is  such  as  to  diminish  the  number  of  tubea^^l 
of  force  of  the  field  which  pass  through  it,  and  the  rate  of  change  of  the  number 
of  tubes  of  force  which  pass  through  tiie  circuit  is  —AN /At.  This  is  the  quantity 
a  of  Helmholtz's  formula,  and  the  induced  electromotive  force  is  therefore  AN /At. 
The  plus  sign  indicates  that  the  induced  electromotive  force  is  in  the  same  sense 
as  that  of  the  current  to  which  the  spontaneous  motion  of  the  circuit  ia  due.     The 
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ndiiced  cuiTPnt  will  therefore  be  one  which  will  set  up  tubes  of  force  which  will 
pass  through  the  circuit  in  the  same  sense  as  those  of  the  original  current  in  it; 
and  in  the  case  supposed  will  be  such  as  to  tend  to  oppose  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  tubes  of  force  enclosed  by  the  circuit  which  occurs  in  consequence  of 
the  motion.  An  independent  motion  of  a  circuit  in  such  a  sense  as  to  decrease  the 
number  of  tubes  of  force  enclosed  by  it  will  induce  a  current  which  will  set  up 
tubes  of  force  through  it  in  general  similar  in  direction  to  those  of  the  field. 

3.  To  shmv  thai  the  lime  irUefral  of  the  curreni  induced  by  the  motion  of  a  con- 
ductor ill  a  magnetic  field  U  independent  of  the  rate  at  tvhich  the  motion  takes  place. 

By  the  time  integral  of  the  current  is  meant  the  sum  represented  by  the 
formula  £i't,  in  which  r  represents  a  very  short  interval  of  time,  and  i  the  current 
in  the  circuit  during  that  interval.  The  summation  is  taken  over  the  time  during 
which  the  current  flows.  When  the  current  strength  is  constant  this  «um  is  the 
product  of  the  current  strength  and  the  time  during  which  the  current  flows.  It 
is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  around  the  circuit. 

We  shall  assume  that  the  motion  is  such  that  the  rate  of  change  of  the  number 
of  tubes  of  force  which  pass  through  the  circuit  is  uniform.  Then  if  the  number 
of  tubes  which  pass  through  the  circuit  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  time  ( 
is  represented  by  A^i  and  A'l  respectively,  the  rate  at  which  the  number  changes, 
and  BO  the  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit,  is  (Nt—Nt)/t.  If  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit  is  r,  the  current  strength  i  is  given  by  i  =  {Nt  —  iVi)/rt.  Since  i 
is  constant  if  the  electromotive  force  is,  the  time  integral  of  the  current  is 
it  »  (Nt  —  /Vi)/r,  and  is  independent  of  the  rate  at  which  the  motion  takes  place. 

4.  To  find  the  time  integral  of  the  current  induced  by  the  rotation  of  a  plane  circuit 
in  a  uniform  magnetic  field. 

Suppose  the  plane  circuit  set  up  so  that  the  tubes  of  force  of  the  field  are  per- 
pendicular to  itii  plane,  and  then  to  be  rotated  around  an  axis  in  its  own  plane. 
At  the  start  it  encloses  N  tubes  of  force.  When  its  plane  is  parallel  with  the 
tubes  of  force  of  the  field  it  encloses  no  tubes,  ao  that  the  time  integral  of  the 
current  induced  by  a  quarter  revolution  is  N/r.  The  same  current  will  bo  induced 
by  each  successive  quarter  revolution. 

5.  To  finti  how  the  time  integral  of  the  current  induced  by  rotation  of  a  circular 
circuit  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  depends  on  the  riuiius  of  the  circuit. 

Let  R  represent  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  that  pass  through  unit  area,  a  the 
radius  of  the  circular  circuit,  and  p  the  resistance  of  unit  length  of  the  circuit. 
Then  the  area  of  the  circuit  Is  to',  so  that  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  which  it 
encloses  when  its  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  tubes  of  force  is  ^V  =  -ra'R.  The 
reaiotanoe  of  the  circle  is  2jtap.  The  time  integral  of  the  current  induced  by  a 
quarter  revolution  is  therefore  (Example  4) 

N  ^  yg'fi  _  oR 

T  "  2»<w  ~  7e ' 

or  is  directly  oa  the  radius. 

6.  A  circuit  is  made  by  coiling  a  Wirt  several  limes  in  a  narrow  groope  in  the  edge 
of  a  eirriifar  ring.  Show  that  the  time  integral  of  the  current  induced  in  this  circuit 
when  it  is  rotated  in  a  uniform  vuignctic  field  is  independent  of  the  number  of  turns 
of  wire. 

Suppose  there  are  n  turns  of  wire.  The  total  change  in  the  number  of  tubes 
of  force  which  are  enclosed  by  the  circuit,  when  it  makes  a  quarter  revolution, 
will  be  nA^.     If  r  represents  the  resistance  of  one  turn  of  wire,  the  total  rosistanoe 
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is  nr.     Hence  the  time  integral  of  the  current  will  l)e  nN/nr  foi 
revolution  and  will  be  independent  of  the  number  of  turns  of  wire. 

7.  Deicribv  the  magnetic  field  set  up  by  the  current  induced  in  a  circular  etrrutt 
by  a  uniform  rolation  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  looking  from  above  along  the  axis  of  rotation,  and 
that  the  circuit  rotAtee  counterclockwise  as  seen  from  above  (Fig.  276,  a).     If  a 

represents  the  angle  made  by  the  normal  to  the 
circuit  in  any  position  with  the  normal  when  the 
plane  of  the  circuit  is  perx>endicular  to  the  tubes  of 
force  of  the  field,  and  if  A  repreeenta  the  area  of 
the  circle,  the  projection  of  the  circle  on  the  plane 
perpendicular  U>  the  tubes  of  force  will  be  .-l  cos  a. 
If  R  represents  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  which 
pass  through  unit  area,  the  number  of  tubes  which 
will  be  enclosed  by  the  circuit  in  any  position  will 
be  RA  cos  a,  and  if  a  changes  uniformly,  thii^P 
number  will  change  as  cos  a  changes  when  a  ^* 
changes  uniformly.  Without  working  out  the 
precise  law  of  (his  change,  it  is  obvious  from 
a  table  of  cosines,  or  from  a  diagram,  that  the  cosine  of  an  angle  changes 
Infinitely  slowly  when  the  angle  is  zero,  and  only  slowly  when  the  angle  is  small; 
that  the  rate  of  change  increases  as  the  angle  increases,  and  is  greatest  when  the 
angle  is  a  right  angle.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  electromotive  force  in- 
duced by  the  rotation  will  be  zero  as  the  circuit  passes  through  the  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  tubes  of  force,  and  will  gradually  rise  to  a  maximum  as  the 
circuit  completes  a  quarter  revolution.  The  induced  current  will  follow  the  same 
law  of  variation,  and  its  ma^etic  field  will  be  greatest  when  its  tubes  of  force, 
which  arc  always  nt  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  circuit  at  pointd  in  that  plane, 
are  perpendicular  to  the  tulics  of  force  of  the  field. 

If  the  tul>es  of  force  of  the  field  are  directed  as  indicated  in  the  diagram,  and 
the  circuit  is  turning  as  indicated,  the  numt>er  of  tubes  of  force  which  are  enclosed 
by  the  circuit  is  diminii<hing.  The  induced  current  is  such  as  to  oppose  thii 
diminution  in  the  number  of  tubes,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  upper  part  of  the  circuit,  it  is  di- 
rected as  indicated,  so  that  the  tubes  of  force 
in  the  plane  of  the  circuit  are  directed  in  general 
toward  the  left. 

After  a  quarter  revolution  is  completed 
further  rotation  increases  the  number  of  tubes 
of  force  which  pass  through  the  circuit  (Fig. 
276,  b).  In  this  part  of  the  rotation  the  induced 
current  is  such  as  to  oppose  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  tubes,  and  therefore  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  circuit  it  is  directed  as  indicated,  so 

that  the  tubes  of  force  in  the  plane  of  the  circuit  are  still  directed  in  general 
toward  the  left. 

The  effect  of  each  subsequent  rotation  will  be  a  repetition  of  this.  In  general, 
then,  the  magnetic  field  of  .•juch  an  induced  current  will  always  be  directed  to  the 
Bomc  side  of  a  vertical  plane  containing  the  tubes  of  force  of  the  field,  and  a 
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Fig,  277. 


magnetic  needle  suspended  al  the  center  of  the  circuit  will  be  acted  on  by  a 
couple  of  varying  intensity,  which  will  always  deflect  it  in  the  same  sense  from 
its  original  direction.  When  the  circuit  is  rotated  rapidly  and  the  needle  is 
heavy,  the  variations  of  the  couple  will  not  be  indicated  by  the  needle.  It  will 
assume  a  constant  deflection  that  will  depend  upon  the  average  value  of  the 
couple.  (Compare  with  the  British  Aaeociation  method  of  determining  the 
unit  of  resistance,  §  504.) 

8.  A  pair  of  very  Long  pamUtl  heavy  rails  joined  at  one  end  by  a  croispiece  is 
placed  tn  a  magnetic  field  of  slrcngth  H  no  thai  its  plane  in  perpendicular  to  the  lubei 
of  force  of  the  fidd.  The  renatarux  of  these  rails 
and  the  crosapiece  is  supposed  to  be  negligibly 
small.  A  straight  conductor  of  resistance  r  is  laid 
transversely  over  the  rails  so  as  to  form  a  closed 
circuit  {Fig.  277).  Find  the  velocity  urith  which 
the  trarutverse  conductor  must  be  moved  along  the 
rails  to  produce  an  induced  current  of  unit 
strength  in  the  circuit. 

From  the  conditions,  //  tubes  of  force  pass  through  each  unit  of  area  enclosed 
by  the  circuit.  If  the  distance  between  the  rails  is  d,  and  the  transverse  con- 
ductor is  moved  with  uniform  velocity  v  along  the  rails,  the  area  swept  over  by 
it  in  unit  time  will  l>e  dv,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  enclosed 
by  the  circuit  in  unit  lime  will  be  Hdv.  But  this  quantity  also  measures  the 
induced  electromotive  force,  so  that  the  induced  current  i  =  Hdv/r;  and  that  i 
may  be  equal  to  1,  we  must  have  f'=  r/Hd. 

If  the  distance  between  the  rails  is  unit  distance  and  if  the  Geld  is  of  unit 
strength,  the  numerical  value  of  the  velocity  measures  the  resistance. 

9.  To  find  the  tirnc  integral  of  the  current  induced  in  a  plane  circuit  by  a  magnetic 
pole  which  traverses  a  dosed  path  linked  ivilh  the  circuit. 

Suppose  the  pole  of  strength  m  placed  at  the  point  a  in  the  plane  of  the 
circuit  and  outside  of  it  (Fig.  278),  so  that  no  tubes  of  force  of  the  pole  pass 

througl)  the  circuit.  When  the  pole  is  car- 
ried on  the  path  indicated  to  the  point  b, 
one-half  of  its  4rm  tubes  of  force  have 
passed  through  the  circuit,  and  a  tot^  cur- 
rent equal  to  'Zrm/r  baa  been  induced  in  the 
circuit  in  such  a  sense  as  to  oppose  the  in- 
crease in  the  tubes  of  force  pa.<s.sing  through  it.  Looking  down  on  the  circuit,  the 
current  is  in  the  ilircction  indicated.  When  the  pole  moves  on  back  to  the  point 
o,  one-half  of  its  4ir»n  tubes  of  force  are  removed  from  the  circuit,  and  a  total 
current  equal  to  2irm/r  is  again  induced  in  the  circuit.  The  sense  of  the  current 
is  such  as  to  oppose  the  removal  of  the  tubes  of  force,  and  is  the  same  as  in  the 
first  part  of  the  motion.  The  total  current  is  therefore  4irm/r,  and  is  all  in  the 
•une  sense. 

10.  To  find  titne  irttegrals  of  the  currents  induced  when  a  magnet  is  thrust  through 
a  circuit. 

There  are  4imi  tubes  of  force  proceeding  from  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet 
to  the  south  pole  ({  397).  VMien  the  magnet  is  thrust  through  the  circuit  until 
its  equiitoriat  plane  is  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  circuit,  thotc  4rrn  tul>es 
pass  through  the  circuit  and  the  time  integral  of  the  current  which  is  induced 
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in  it  is  4rm/r,  directed  in  such  a  sense  that  the  tubes  of  force  of  the  current  are 
oppositely  directed  to  those  of  the  magnet.  When  the  magnet  is  thrust  farther 
on  and]  away  from  the  circuit,  irm  tubes  of  force  are  removed  from  the  circuit, 
and  the  time  integral  of  the  current  which  is  induced  is  again  irm/r.  The 
direction  of  the  tubes  of  force  of  the  magnet  is  the  same  as  in  the  fint  half  of  the 
motion  and  the  direction  of  the  current  is  therefore  reversed. 

11.  To  find  the  average  electromotive  force  indiuied  by  closing  and  opening  a 
circuit  containing  an  electromotive  force. 

If  we  represent  the  final  current  in  the  closed  circuit  by  t,  the  number  of  tubes 
of  force  enclosed  by  it  will  be  Lt  (§  471).  On  closing  the  circuit  the  number  of 
tubes  enclosed  by  it  rises  in  the  very  short  time  t  from  zero  to  this  final  value. 
The  average  electromotive  force  induced  is  therefore  Li/t,  and  it  is  in  the  oppoote 
sense  to  the  electromotive  force  of  the  circuit.  The  current  tha?efore  rises 
gradually  and  not  instantaneously  to  its  full  value. 

On  opening  the  circuit,  the  numbo*  of  tubes  of  force  enclosed  by  it  falla  in  the 
very  short  time  ('  from  its  initial  value  to  sero.  The  average  electromotive  force 
induced  is  therefore  Li/t',  and  it  is  in  the  same  sense  as  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  current.  The  current  aita  opening  the  circuit  is  therefore  temporarily 
continued,  and  under  some  conditions  is  increased.  Because  of  the  shortness  of 
the  time  ('  the  induced  electromotive  force  may  be  high.  It  gives  rise  to  the 
extra  current  (S  476). 

505.  Theories  of  the  Electric  Current.  —  From  the  first  the 
electric  current  was  thought  of  as  a  continuous  transfer  of  electricity 
around  the  circuit.  In  the  one-fluid  theory  this  transfer  was  all  in 
one  direction;  in  the  two-fluid  theorj-  positive  electricity  was  sup- 
pose<l  to  move  in  one  direction,  and  an  equal  amount  of  negative 
electricity  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  simple  conception  was 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  electrolytic  action,  as  well  as  with  the 
general  course  of  thought  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  electric 
current.  It  was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  the  actions 
of  current*!  on  each  other,  which  plainly  do  not  follow  the  simple 
laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  of  static  charges. 

The  pri>blom  of  assigning  such  properties  to  the  moving  charges 
which  wero  assumoii  to  constitute  the  current  as  would  account  for 
the  olvk^rveti  laws  of  the  interaction  of  currents  was  at  last  taken  up 
by  WoWr,  who  unviertook  to  explain  the  actions  of  currents  by 
the  hyix^thosis  that  moving  char^->s  act  on  one  another,  not  only 
with  their  elect riv?tatic  forces,  but  also  with  other  forces  which 
dejx>nd  ujx^n  their  veKvities.  By  developing  this  hypothesis, 
Wolvr  was  able  to  acci^unt  for  the  action?  of  steady  currents  on 
each  other.  By  makiuj;  the  further  hypothesis  that  additional 
fori>'*  arise  when  the  veKvitios  of  :ho  niovinc  charges  are  changing, 
WeWr  was  aisv>  aMo  to  aoivi;nt  for  tht  induction  of  currents. 

The  theory  of  WeWr  assunitxl  that  the  actions  between  cuiraitl 
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take  place  in  some  direct  manner,  which  does  not  depend  in  any 
way  on  the  medium  between  the  currents,  and  which  depends  only 
!  on  the  distance  between  them.  It  may  therefore  be  called  a  theory 
of  electric  action  at  a  distance.  The  researches  in  electricity  and 
magnetism  in  which  Faraday  was  for  many  years  engaged  con- 
vinced him  that  electric  and  magnetic  actions  are  not  simply 
actions  at  a  distance,  but  take  place  by  means  of  the  intermediate 
actions  of  some  medium.  By  reflecting  on  these  views  of  Faraday, 
Maxwell  was  led  to  attempt  to  give  them  mathemetical  form,  and 
so  to  construct  a  theory  of  what  we  may  call  action  through  a 
medium.  One  form  of  his  theory,  in  which  be  describes  a  medium 
which  will  account  for  electrostatic  action,  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. An  essential  feature  of  this  particular  form  of  the  theory, 
and  indeed  of  Maxwell's  theory  in  all  its  forms,  is  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  open  circuit,  that  is,  there  can  be  no 
flow  of  electricity  which  begins  and  ends  in  a  limited  conductor. 
According  to  Maxwell's  theory,  the  flow  of  electricity  in  a  limited 
conductor  is  accompanied  by  an  electric  displacement  in  the  dielec- 
tric around  the  conductor,  so  that  the  circuit  is  completed  through 
the  dielectric.  While  tliis  displacement  is  being  set  up  in  the 
dielectric,  it  is  so  far  like  a  current  that  it  produces  the  same  mag- 
netic field  that  a  current  of  the  same  strength  and  similarly  dis- 
tributed would  produce. 

In  the  most  general  form  of  Maxwell's  theory,  the  hypothesis  is 
made  that  the  ether  and  the  electricity,  which  is  distributed  every- 
where in  it  and  which  can  be  displaced  in  a  dielectric  and  move 
freely  in  a  conductor,  conform  to  the  general  principles  of  mechanics, 
in  so  far  that  if,  to  the  quantities  which  enter  into  the  general 
equations  of  dynamics,  there  is  given  an  electric  interpretation, 
those  equations  will  represent  the  mode  of  action  of  the  electric 
and  magnetic  fields.  By  the  development  of  this  hypothesis 
Maxwell  was  able  to  show  that  it  leads  first  to  the  induction  of 
currents,  then  to  the  actions  of  steady  currents,  and  finally  to  the 
actions  of  electricity  in  equilibrium. 

If  we  adopt  Maxwell's  theory,  we  conceive  the  act  of  setting  up 
a  current  to  involve  not  only  starting  a  stream  of  electricity  along 
the  conductor,  but  also  setting  in  action  —  we  might  by  analogy 
say,  in  motion  —  the  ethereal  mechanism  in  the  conductor  and  in 
the  dielectric  surrounding  the  conductor. 

506.  Poynting's  Theorem,  —  When  this  mechanism  is  in  action, 
the  region  occupied  by  it  becomes  the  magnetic  field  of  the  con- 
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ductor.  To  set  up  this  field  requires  energy,  and  since  the  enei^ 
from  the  source  is  supplied  only  at  a  certain  rat*,  and  is  ut  first 
divided  between  that  expended  in  the  circuit  and  that  spent  in 
setting  up  the  magnetic  field,  the  current  in  the  conductor  rises 
only  gradually  to  its  full  value.  When  it  is  fully  established  the 
maintenance  of  the  action  in  the  magnetic  field  requires  no  more 
energy.  According  to  the  mode  of  representation  adopted  by 
Poynting,  the  flow  of  energy  from  the  source  into  the  dielectric  does 
not  stop  when  this  steady  state  is  reached,  but  is  continued  at  a 
constant  rate,  and  the  energy,  passing  through  the  dielectric  in  s 
certain  definite  manner,  reaches  the  conductor  by  way  of  the  dielec- 
tric and  is  transformed  in  it.  When  the  circuit  is  broken  and 
the  flow  of  electricity  ceases,  the  conditions  which  sustain  the  action 
of  the  mechanism  cease  also,  and  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  dielec- 
tric leaves  it  and  appears  in  the  conductor  as  the  energy  of  the 
extra  current. 

507.  Alternating  Current.  —  When  the  current  is  steady,  Poyn- 
ting's  theorem  shows  that  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  an  ordinary 
homogeneous  part  of  the  circuit,  resulting  in  the  development  of 
heat  in  it,  will  be  uniform  across  the  whole  cross  section  of  the 
conductor.  But  this  will  not  be  the  case  when  the  current  varies 
periodically.  A  current  which  so  varies  may  be  developed  by  a 
properly  constructed  dynamo  machine,  which  is  arranged  to  set 
up  an  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit  varying  continuously  and 
periodically  between  two  extreme  and  oppositely  directed  values. 
Such  a  current  is  called  an  aUcrnating  ciarenl.  It  was  shown  by 
Heaviside  that  the  energy  which  enters  the  conductor  from  the 
dielectric,  when  the  current  in  it  is  alternating,  is  transformed  into 
heat  before  the  current  distributes  itself  uniformly  over  the  whole 
cross  section  of  the  conductor,  so  that  the  principal  development 
of  heat  is  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  conductor.  This  effect  has 
been  demonstrated  by  experiment.  The  extent  to  which  the 
current  penetrates  the  conductor  depends  on  the  period  of  the 
alternations,  being  greater  as  this  is  longer.  For  very  rapid  alter 
nations,  the  current  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  surface  of 
the  conductor. 

This  action  of  alternating  currents  is  a  consequence  of  Maxwell'i 
theory,  and  may  be  considered  a  verification  of  it. 

Still,  Maxwell's  theory,  if  it  had  gone  no  further  than  this,  would 
have  been  little  more  than  a  simple  alternative  to  the  theory  of 
Weber,  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  prefer  to  think  in  terms  of 
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action  through  a  medium  rather  than  in  terms  of  action  at  a 
distance. 

Maxwell,  however,  was  able  to  draw  from  this  theory  another 
more  important  series  of  consequences,  which  do  not  follow  from 
Weber's  theory,  and  which  were  subsequently  verified  by  experi- 
ment. We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  this  portion  of  Maxwell's 
theory  and  to  its  experimental  demonstration. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


ELECTRICITY   AND   THE   ETHER 

508.   Electromagnetic  Waves.  —  It  has  already  been  descn 
how  the  flow  of  electricity  in  a  limited  conductor,  on  Maxwell's 
theory,  is  accompanied  by  an  electric  displacement  in  the  dielectric. 
If  this  flow  alternates  in  direction,  or  is  oscillatory,  the  displace- 
ment in  the  dielectric  will  undergo  similar  oscillations.     It  follows^ 
from  Maxwell's  theory  that  when  such  oscillations  are  set  up,  thej^| 
will  proceed  outward  from  their  origin,  as  electromagnetic  waves^^ 
with  a  definite  velocity.     In  the  ether,  according  to  the  theory,     | 
this  velocity  is  that  which  expresses  the  ratio  between  the  electro-     ' 
static  and  the  electromagnetic  units.     In  other  bodies  it  is  equal 
to  this  velocity  divided  by  the  square  roots  of  their  dielectric 
constants. 

To  appreciate  the  mode  of  progress  of  these  electromagnet' 
waves,  let  us  fix  our  attention  on  a  portion  of  the  ether  through 
which  such  waves  are  passing.  The  waves  may  be  thought  of  as 
being  of  the  simplest  type,  so  that  the  movements  of  the  electric 
charges  which  undergo  displacement  are  simple  harmonic.  As 
these  charges  move  they  set  up  magnetic  fields  around  themselves 
similar  to  those  which  would  be  set  up  around  elements  of  current. 
The  strengths  of  these  fields  therefore  undergo  simple  harmonic 
changes  of  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  varying  displacements  of 
the  charges,  having  their  maximum  values  when  the  charges  are 
passing  with  their  maximum  velocity  through  the  positions  of 
equilibrium  which  they  would  occupy  in  the  undisturbed  condition 
of  the  ether,  and  being  zero  when  the  charges  are  momentarily  at 
rest  in  their  extreme  displacements.  The  varying  magnetic  fields 
act  inductively  on  the  next  contiguous  set  of  charges,  and  set 
them  in  motion,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  production  of  induced 
currents.  These  moving  charges  in  turn  set  up  magnetic  fields, 
and  the  action  described  is  repeated  in  successive  portions  of  the 
ether  so  that  the  original  disturbance  travels  out  as  an  electro- 
magnetic wave.  If  the  electric  forces  which  set  up  the  displace- 
ments are  in  some  one  direction,  the  magnetic  forces  which  are  set  up 
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by  the  movements  of  the  charges  are  perpendicular  to  that  direc- 
tion. The  waves  in  this  case  are  polarized,  and  consist  essentially 
of  two  mutually  perpendicular  elements,  —  the  electric  force,  with 
the  displacement  of  the  charges  which  corresponds  to  it,  and  the 
magnetic  force  which  arises  from  the  motions  of  the  charges.  The 
electric  force,  or,  more  exactly,  the  electric  induction,  follows  the 
laws  of  the  luminous  vibrations  in  Fresnel's  theory  of  polarized  light; 
the  magnetic  force  follows  the  laws  of  the  luminous  vibrations  in 
the  Neumann-MacCullagh  theory  (§  359). 

To  describe  the  transmission  of  electromagnetic  waves  more 
specifically  let  us  consider  a  plane  polarized  electromagnetic  wave. 
Let  the  points  a,  b,  .  .  .  7i  (Fig.  279)  represent  Doiuts  at  which 
electric    charges   are   at   rest   in       d-Nr\Ts~N"^'^'^'~NV\ 
the  undisturbed  condition  of  the  ^v°X  A'A'A'A'A'a'A  J  . 
ether,  and    let    us  suppose    that       t    I    t-     "     °     "     '     '     l 
these  charges  are  all  similarly  dis-  ^'*  '™" 

placed  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  and  are  vibrating 
in  simple  harmonic  motions  in  the  lines  of  their  displacements.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  charges  are  so  moving,  at  some  particular  instant, 
as  to  be  equivalent  to  currents  directed  downward  through  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  The  magnetic  forces  set  up  around  them  will 
then  be  directed  as  indicated  by  the  curved  arrows  in  the  diagram. 
The  movements  downward  of  the  charges  will  thus  set  up  near 
the  charges  what  is  equivalent  to  a  line  of  magnetic  force  of  varying 
strength,  directed  toward  the  left.  This  varying  magnetic  force 
will  produce  the  equivalent  of  an  induced  current  in  the  neighboring 
ether,  and  hence  will  set  up  an  electric  force  aVjove  the  line  in  the 
diagram  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  charges  are 
moving  and  so  adapted  as  to  bring  them  to  rest;  while  its  effect  on 
the  charges  at  the  points  a',  6',  .  .  .  ti'  below  the  line  will  be  to 
set  them  in  motion  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the 
charges  at  the  points  a,  b,  .  .  .  n  were  originally  moving.  The 
condition  which  originally  prevailed  in  the  first  line  of  charges 
will  thus  be  transferred  to  the  second  line,  and  in  a  similar  manner 
to  successive  lines,  so  that  the  original  disturbance  will  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  ether  in  a  direction  perj)endicular  to  the  planes 
in  which  the  electric  and  magnetic  disturbances  were  set  up. 

The  supposed  electric  charges  are  so  near  together  that  when 
they  move  in  the  same  sense  and  with  the  same  velocity,  the  effect 
they  produce  is  that  of  a  plane  current  or  current  sheet  of  periodi- 
cally varying  strength.     The  action  juat  described  may  then  be 
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ninUnl  ttutre  c^mcMely  by  saying  that  this  varying  current  sheet 
mtiM  up  ahead  of  it  a  plane  sheet  of  varying  magnetic  force,  which 
in  turn  itetD  up  a  current  sheet  behind  itself  which  annuls  the  original 
current  sheet,  and  a  current  sheet  ahead  of  itself  which  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  original  current  sheet. 

509.  Electromagnetic  Theory  of  Lig^t  —  In  all  their  essential 
characteriHtics  these  waves  of  electric  and  magnetic  force  are  exactly 
Itkn  waves  of  light.  In  default  of  direct  experimental  evidence, 
Maxwell  ventured  to  assume  that  the  waves  of  light  are  electro- 
magnetic waves,  and  to  examine  their  properties  for  a  confirmation 
of  hiH  theory.  A  comparison  of  the  velocity  which  is  the  ratio 
between  the  two  systems  of  units  with  the  velocity  of  light  showed 
that  the  two  velocities  are  very  nearly  equal,  and  more  accurate 
dotorniinations  of  both  these  quantities  than  Maxwell  had  at  his 
diMpoNiil  liAVo  since  shown  that  they  are  really  equal  within  the 
limit*  of  probable  error.  The  velocity  of  light  in  any  other  body 
than  othor  is  equal  to  its  velocity  in  the  ether  divided  by  its  index 
of  rt>frftct  ion.  If,  therefore,  light  waves  are  electromagnetic  waves, 
the  indox  of  rt^fraction  of  a  substance  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  square 
r\H>t  of  it«  dioUM:>trio  constant.  In  the  case  of  paraffine,  which  was 
tho  only  Ihh1>*  for  which  ho  knew  both  the  index  of  refraction  and 
tho  dtoKn'trio  ot>n$tant,  Maxwell  found  that  this  relation  nearly, 
thoijjih  not  exactly,  held  truo.  Later  investigation  has  shown  that 
it  r.tTtMy  hv>Kb  truo  with  light  waves:  but  an  explanation  of  this 
cirmimstaniv  c*n  Iv  givon  which  pormit#  us  stiU  to  regard  light 
w«\>^  as  oUvtT\M«as«»t»tio  wavws.  In  addition,  according  to  the 
tht>vrY,  s^xxi  <\wduot\>rs  oujcht  to  Iv  opaque  to  light  and  poor  con- 
dvjot^vrs  tnms{vuvnt>  f^v  wh^^n  the  oKvwic  <&iuTb«ace  in  the  wave 
falls  xijyw  a  jiyvi  <\wda<rt*v.  it  sfc^^ul^i  sn-t  up  can«nts  and  its  energy 
sinxilvi  V  ti*asfv>RW\!  into  boat,  whiio  in  a  jvxw  <x»dQctor  it  should 
<vv«Ur.«o  without  aay  si^»h  tnuwCvvmaaixa;.  Maxwfi  foond,  in 
tA,-t  that  this  wl*tx«  s«w>ir*I^  hvvA?  traf.  ah^Kxqcii  tie  degree  of 
tr»?i<?>*r«NSx*v  <^xiai«t«\5  by  the  .Nv»,tjrti3i:  sif>»^  viiai  in  thin 
S!>j^ts  «*?  jwatw  tJiax  V  >^.i  <-.\;w-TAi.  IjiSor  citsKcrvaiQiu  and 
*r,  .'\t«»S!."«!  vV  tJw  tiwvo   iiixif  siv*-r  tAat  tiw  »r5s  cc  cbsH-ration 

\tA.v*fii:  ■•^s  aSif  TO  IT.''  7>.-  -ranijfir  t>ja:  ti^is.  jojc  «!*■  ffJnrtmwflf 
<«,•,•<.  jh^vj-i  <>■'  i-s^ik.  as  :i  »-xs  .-J►:i^,-^  ^f<Trjuni»i  vr.  itxeygaiy  <g«iw«l». 
vvir   »•;»  iOTW  f>*',if3>.'v  it    >   txw   .;t:j.  :.K'  A-«sr  1?$!^. -v^en  the 
suo).'^  ^>  ^^"^J  A  nwa.r.-«E.»»4riw>".v  »-k'-rs  ia».-;  :.hi»n  "icroycrciK  cob- 
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Sio.  Hertz's  Experiments.  —  To  set  up  electromagnetic  waves, 
Hertz  used  the  electric  spark  passing  between  two  knobs  joined  by 
short  rods  to  two  similar  metal  plates  standing  in  the  same  plane. 
This  arrangement  is  called  the  vibrator.  The  discharge  in  such  an 
electric  spark  is  oscillatory.  It  is  not  the  passage  of  electricity  in 
lone  single  leap  across  the  gap,  but  is  instead  a  succession  of  passages 
of  electricity,  alternately  in  opposite  directions  and  in  diminishing 
quantity,  until  equilibrium  is  attained.  These  alternate  passages 
occur  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  and  are  therefore  adapted  to  serve 
as  the  origin  of  a  short  train  of  waves. 

Hertz  detected  the  passage  of  these  waves  by  using  a  wire  rec- 
tangle or  circle,  in  which  a  small  gap  was  opened  so  that,  if  a  current 
was  set  up  in  the  circuit,  its  presence  could  be  detected  by  a  spark 
at  the  gap.  He  constructed  this  circuit  of  such  a  length  that  the 
period  of  the  free  oscillation  of  electricity  in  it  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  discharge.  The  electric  impulses  coming  to  it  in  the  wave 
were  therefore  synchronous  with  its  own  free  vibration,  and  thus  the 
electric  effects  in  it  were  heightened.  This  instrument  was  called 
the  resoTuUor.  After  showing  that  he  could  detect  an  electric  dis- 
turbance, which  was  presumably  an  electric  wave,  whenever  the 
spark  passed  at  the  vibrator,  Hertz  used  the  resonator  to  compare 
the  velocity  of  electric  waves  in  a  wire  with  their  velocity  in  air. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  were  inconsistent  with  Maxwell's 
theory,  but  Hertz  afterwards  recognized  that  there  was  probably 
some  undiscovered  error  in  the  way  in  which  the  experiments  were 
made,  and  the  observations  of  others  who  have  tried  similar  experi- 
ments confirm  the  conclusions  of  the  theory,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
electromagnetic  waves  in  the  wire  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  air. 

According  to  the  theory  an  electromagnetic  wave  is  reflected  with 
reversal  of  phase  of  the  electric  force  at  a  conducting  surface  on 
which  it  falls  perpendicularly.  Hertz  allowed  the  waves  to  fall  on 
a  large  sheet  of  zinc  and  observed  that  the  resonator  behaved  as  if 
nodes  of  electric  force,  due  to  the  combination  of  advancing  and 
returning  waves,  were  formed  at  the  surface  and  at  points  in  front 
of  the  surface  which  were  taken  to  be  half  a  wave  length  apart. 
From  these  observations  and  the  calculated  period  of  the  vibrator 
the  velocity  of  the  waves  was  calculated  to  be  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  the  velocity  of  light. 

Sarasin  and  De  la  Rive  subsequently  showed  that  the  positions 
of  these  apparent  nodes  depended  upon  the  free  period  of  the  resona- 
tor and  not  upon  the  period  of  the  vibrator.     The  phenomenon  is 
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now  explained  as  due  to  the  combination  in  the  resonator,  in  wnic^^ 
the  vibrations  set  up  by  a  wave  persist  for  some  time,  of  one  of  the 
oscillations  in  it  with  an  impulse  returned  to  it  by  reflection.     The 
velocity  of  the  waves,  calculated  on  this  explanation,  will  be  the 
same  as~that  obtained  from  the  other.     The  velocity  of  light  an^i 
the  velocity  of  the  electromagnetic  waves  are  the  same.  ^| 

Hertz  constructed  a  large  prism  of  pitch  and  with  it  found  thaC^^ 
the  electromagnetic  waves  are  refracted  like  light  waves.     The 
index  of  refraction  which  he  determined  was  of  the  same  order 
magnitude  as  that  obtained  for  similar  substances  with  light 

The  disturbances  in  the  spark  at  which  the  electromagnetic  wa 
originate  are  all  in  one  line,  and  so  the  waves  which  come  out  from 
the  origin  are  polarized.  Hertz  proved  this  to  be  the  case  by  inter- 
posing in  the  path  of  the  wave  a  .screen  made  of  a  large  number  of 
parallel  wires  set  at  small  distances  from  one  another.  When  these 
wires  were  set  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  spark  they  acted  as 
a  conducting  surface  to  absorb  or  reflect  the  vibrations.  When 
they  were  set  perpendicularly  to  the  vibrations,  their  effect  waa  not 
nearly  so  marked,  and  the  waves  passed  through  the  screen.  The 
polarization  of  the  electromagnetic  waves,  and  the  complete  analog^' 
between  their  behavior  and  that  of  light  waves,  waa  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  Trouton,  Trouton  allowed  electromagnetic  waves 
to  fall  obliquely  upon  a  thick  stone  wall,  and  observed  the  reflected 
and  refracted  waves.  He  found  in  general  that  the  relative  intensi- 
ties of  the  reflected  and  refracted  waves  depended  upon  the  angle  of 
incidence,  and  also  upon  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the 
electric  vibrations  and  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  that,  in  particu- 
lar, when  the  electric  vibration  was  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and 
the  angle  of  incidence  had  a  certain  value,  corresponding  to  the 
polarizing  angle  of  light,  the  reflected  wave  entirely  disappeared. 
In  fact,  the  behavior  of  these  waves  was  exactly  like  that  of 
polarized  light  under  the  same  conditions,  according  to  Fresnel'a  i 
theory.  ^M 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  with  electromagnetic 
waves  to  test  Maxwell's  relation  between  the  dielectric  constant  of 
a  substance  and  its  index  of  refraction.  The  theory  has  been  fully 
confirmed.  The  reason  why  light  waves  <!o  not  generally  show  an 
agreement  with  the  theory  seems  to  be  that  the  dielectric  constant  is 
not  the  same  for  the  rapidly  alternating  electromotive  forces  of  the 
light  waves  as  it  is  for  the  slower  alternations  by  which  alone  we  can 
determine  it. 
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511.  The  Ether.  —  By  these  and  many  similar  experiments  the 
properties  of  the  electromagnetic  waves  have  been  shown  to  agree 
precisely  with  those  deduced  from  the  theory  of  Maxwell.  We  may 
therefore  consider  this  theory  as  confirmed,  at  Jeast  in  its  essential 
features.  We  may  consider  it  proved  that  electric  action  takes 
place  in  a  universal  medium,  which  is  essentially  the  same  every- 
where, except  in  so  far  as  its  properties  are  modified  in  particular 
places  by  the  material  bodies  there  present.  From  the  general 
agreement  in  behavior  between  electromagnetic  waves  and  light 
waves,  it  may  also  be  taken  as  proved  that  this  medium  is  the  ether, 
with  the  properties  of  which  we  have  to  some  extent  become 
acquainted  in  our  study  of  light.  We  may  therefore  adopt  the 
electromagnetic  theory  of  light  without  reserve,  and  consider  the 
subjects  of  magnetism,  electricity,  and  light  as  forming  parts  of  a 
general  science  of  the  ether. 

512.  Pressure  of  Light.  —  A  remarkable  conclusion  of  the  electro- 
magnetic theory  is  that  light  will  exert  a  pressure  against  a  surface 
upon  which  it  falls.  This  conclusion  was  unconfirmed  for  many 
years.  An  indirect  proof  of  it  was  given  by  Boltzmann,  who 
showed  that  if  it  were  correct,  it  could  be  proved,  by  the  methods 
of  thermodynamics,  that  the  rate  of  radiation  from  a  hot  body 
should  be  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  absolute  tem- 
perature. Now  this  law  of  radiation  had  been  announced  by 
Stefan  (§  370)  as  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  experimental 
facts  connected  with  radiation;  so  that  this  fact,  at  least,  supported 
Maxwell's  conclusion.  More  recently  I.^bedew,  and  E.  F.  Nichols 
and  Hull,  have  shown,  by  direct  observation,  that  light  does  exert 
a  pressure  such  as  the  theory  describes,  and  have  measured  its 
magnitude  and  found  it  to  conform  precisely  to  that  predicted  by 
the  theory. 

513.  Magnetic  Effect  of  Electric  Convection.  —  The  conception 
that  an  electric  current  consists  of  a  stream  of  electricity  along  the 
conductor  leads  to  the  hypothesis  that  an  electric  charge,  when 
carried  rapidly  along,  will  set  up  a  magnetic  field.  This  hypothesis 
was  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Rowland,  who  observed  a 
magnetic  field  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  charged  disk  kept  in  rapid 
rotation.  Variants  of  Rowland's  experiment,  executed  by  other 
observers,  have  yielded  similar  results. 
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The  Euectric  Discharge 

514.  The  Electric  Spark.  —  A  critical  examination  of  the  spark 
passing  between  oppositely  charged  bodies  shows  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  it,  which  of  themselves  would  lead  to  some  modificatioa^^ri 
of  the  theory  of  electricity  which  has  hitherto  been  presented.  As" 
the  discharge  by  means  of  the  spark  is  variously  modified,  these 
peculiarities  become  more  and  more  prominent,  and  the  necessity 
of  some  development  of  the  theory  of  electricity  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent.  The  most  important  advance  that  has  been  made 
in  physical  science  in  recent  years  began  with  the  study  of  these 
peculiarities  of  the  electric  discharge. 

The  spark,  &8  ordinarily  seen,  is  a  bright  line  or  band  of  light, 
nearly  straight  when  it  is  short,  but  broken  or  zigzag  if  its  length 
is  greater  than  two  or  three  centimeters.  By  observations  of  the 
spark  in  a  rapidly  revolving  mirror,  Feddersen  showed  that  in 
ordinary  circumstances  it  consists  of  a  succession  of  sparks  occur- 
ring at  regular  intervals,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  intensity. 
The  whole  spark,  however,  lasts  for  so  short  a  time  that,  for  many 
purposes,  wc  may  consider  it  instantaneous.  The  special  pecu- 
liarity of  the  spark  which  was  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
is  that  the  two  ends  of  it,  when  carefully  examined,  do  not  seem  to 
be  exactly  alike.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  characteristic  appearance  at 
the  positive  electrode  which  differs  from  that  at  the  negative  elec- 
trode. This  difference  between  the  two  ends  of  the  spark  becomes 
more  apparent  when  the  discharge  is  modified,  by  proper  manipu- 
lation, into  what  is  known  as  the  brvsh  discharge.  The  brush  dis- 
charge occurs  between  electrodes  which  are  at  a  considerable 
distance,  perhaps  20  centimeters  or  so,  from  each  other.  TVhen 
it  is  established,  a  narrow  band  or  trunk  of  light  originates  at  the 
positive  electrode,  and  branches  out  into  innumerable  fine  lines 
of  light,  which  cease  to  be  visible  before  they  reach  the  negative 
electrode.  At  the  negative  electrode  there  may  generally  be  seen 
one  or  more  short  brushes  of  light  extending  from  the  electrode 
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for  not  more  than  a  centimeter.  Between  these  and  the  positive 
brush  there  is  no  visible  evidence  of  the  discharge  at  all.  To 
ordinary  observation,  at  least,  the  brush  discharge  seems  to  be 
continuous. 

By  suitable  manipulation  the  discharge  may  be  made  to  take 
still  another  form,  called  the  glow  discharge,  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic difference  between  the  positive  and  negative  ends  of  the 
discharge  is  also  apparent.  In  this  form  of  the  discharge  a  faint 
luminous  glow  appears  in  a  thin  layer  over  the  positive  electrode. 
Negative  brushes,  similar  to  those  already  described,  generally 
appear  at  the  other  electrode.  These  may  sometimes  be  made  to 
coalesce  so  as  to  form  what  is  called  the  negative  glow.  Even 
when  this  is  done,  however,  the  appearance  of  the  negative  glow 
is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the  positive  one.  Except  for 
these  glows,  no  light  is  produced  by  the  discharge.  The  discharge 
in  this  case  also  seems  to  be  continuous. 

In  all  our  previous  discussions  we  have  treated  the  vitreous  and 
resinous  electricities,  or  the  positive  and  negative  electric  condi- 
tions, as  if  they  were  the  precise  counterparts  of  each  other,  and 
differed  in  their  properties  only  by  being  opposite  to  each  other. 
In  these  various  forms  of  discharge  we  have  found  differences  be- 
tween the  conditions  at  the  two  electrodes  which  indicate  that  the 
differences  between  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  may  involve  other 
features  than  those  which  have  so  far  been  assumed.  We  shall 
find  that  this  conclusion  is  confirmed,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  very  much 
enlarged,  by  the  further  study  of  the  discharge. 

515.  Discharge  in  Low  Vacua.  —  For  the  study  of  the  discharge 
in  rarefied  gases  we  use  what  is  called  a  vacuum  tube,  that  is,  a  glass 
tube  or  bulb  from  which  the  air  or  other  gas  or  vapor  which  haa 
filled  it  can  be  withdrawn  by  means  of  an  air  pump,  and  which 
is  furnished  with  two  terminals  or  electrodes  supported  on  plati- 
num wires,  generally  sealed  into  the  walls  of  the  tube.  In  future 
we  shall  call  the  electrode  which  is  joined  to  the  positive  pole  of 
the  machine  the  anode,  and  that  joined  to  the  negative  pole  of  the 
machine  the  cathode. 

When  the  machine  is  in  operation  and  the  air  is  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  tube,  the  discharge,  which  is  at  first  an  intermittent 
spark,  becomes  more  and  more  frequent  as  the  vacuum  improves, 
until  it  is  appreciably  continuous.  In  this  condition  almost  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  tube  becomes  luminous  with  a  faint 
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rosy  light.  On  examining  the  two  electrodes  we  perceive  very 
characteristic  differences  in  the  discharge  around  them.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  these  differences  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  anode  is  generally  covered  with  a  sheath  or  layer 
of  rosy  light  apparently  similar  to  that  in  the  body  of  the  tube. 
This  light,  which  nearly  fills  the  tube,  is  called  the  positite  column. 
In  very  many  cases  it  appears  to  be  broken  into  saucer-shaped 
layers  or  strata  of  light,  separated  by  darker  spaces.  The  concave 
sides  of  these  strata  are  turned  toward  the  anode,  and  the  light 
around  the  anode  seems  to  be  simply  one  of  these  strata  of  modified 
form.  The  positive  column  terminates  in  the  tube,  and  is  separated 
from  the  cathode  by  a  dark  space.  The  cathode  is  surrounded  by 
a  bluish  glow,  extending  to  a  short  distance  in  all  directions  from 
it,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  non-luminous  region  or  negativ^n 
dark  space.  ^| 

The  color  of  the  positive  column,  and  the  size  and  distinctness  of 
the  strata,  depend  largely  upon  the  gas  or  vapor  which  is  present  in 
the  tube.  The  relative  prominence  of  the  different  features  of  the 
discharge  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  exhaustion  of  the 
tube  is  carried.  .\s  the  exhaustion  proceeds,  the  positive  column 
diminishes  in  length  and  brightness  and  the  negative  glow  moves 
farther  away  from  the  cathode,  thus  increasing  the  width  of  the 
dark  space  around  it. 

516.  Discharge  in  High  Vacua.  —  In  very  high  vacua,  such  as 
can  be  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  the  best  air  pumps,  the  region 
occupied  by  the  negative  dark  space  is  so  enlarged  as  to  fill  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  tube.  In  this  condition  it  may  be  seen  that 
this  space  is  not  entirely  dark,  but  is  filled  with  a  faint  bluish  light. 
This  light  is  indicative  of  the  presence  of  the  so-called  cathode  dig- 
charge.  The  properties  of  the  cathode  discharge  were  very  fully 
investigated  by  Crookes,  and  the  tubes  used  for  the  investigation 
are  frequently  called  Crookes'  tubes. 

Wherever  the  cathode  discharge  reaches  the  walls  of  the  tube, 
sets  up  a  peculiar  phosphorescent  illumination,  the  color  of  which 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  glass.  In  the  soda  glass  ordinarily 
employed,  the  color  is  a  pale  green.  Similar  phosphorescence,  with 
characteristic  colors,  is  set  up  in  very  many  natural  minerals,  or 
chemical  preparations.  By  the  aid  of  a  screen  covered  with  a  suit- 
able preparation  the  path  of  the  cathode  discharge  may  be  studied. 

By  the  direct  examination  of  the  light  of  the  cathode  discharge, 
as  well  as  by  the  use  of  phosphorescent  screens,  Crookes  showed  that 
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the  discharge  proceeds  from  all  parts  of  the  cathode  in  lines  normal 
to  its  surface.  If,  therefore,  the  cathode  is  a  flat  plate  which  faces 
down  the  tube,  a  principal  part  of  the  cathode  discharge  will  be  a 
nearly  cylindrical  column  lying  around  the  axis  of  the  tube.  If  the 
cathode  is  a  hollow  spherical  cup,  with  its  concave  side  facing  the 
tube,  the  discharge  will  converge  to  the  center  of  the  sphere,  and 
will  diverge  in  a  cone  after  passing  through  that  center.  By  inter- 
posing an  obstacle,  like  a  sheet  of  metal,  in  the  path  of  the  cathode 
discharge  from  a  flat  cathode,  a  sharply  defined  shadow  is  cast  on 
the  phosphorescent  screen  placed  beyond  the  obstacle. 

Crookes  noticed  that  when  the  cathode  discharge  was  directed 
against  light  films  of  glass,  they  were  moved  as  if  a  blast  of  air  had 
fallen  on  them.  He  constructed  various  mechanisms,  such  as  wheels 
furnished  with  vanes  or  paddles,  and  found  that  when  the  cathode 
discharge  was  directed  against  them  they  were  set  in  rotation  as  they 
would  be  by  a  blast  of  air.  He  concluded  that  the  cathode  discharge 
contains  matter  moving  with  a  high  velocity.  In  his  view  this 
matter  consisted  of  the  molecules  of  gas  still  remaining  in  the  tube, 
which  were  first  negatively  electrified  by  contact  with  the  cathode, 
and  were  then  repelled  from  it. 

Another  experiment  tried  by  Crookes  was  in  harmony  with  this 
view.  In  it  a  thin  piece  of  platinum  foil,  placed  at  the  center  of  a 
spherical  cathode,  was  made  red-hot  at  the  point  where  the  cathode 
discharge  met  it.  The  heat  thus  developed  can  of  course  be  ex- 
plained by  the  impacts  of  the  moving  matter  in  the  discharge. 

When  a  magnet  was  brought  near  the  tube,  the  cathode  discharge 
fleemed  to  be  affected  by  it.  To  test  this  more  fully,  Crookes 
allowed  the  discharge  from  a  flat  cathode  to  pass  through  a  narrow 
slit  in  a  sheet  of  metal,  and  then  along  a  phosphorescent  screen,  on 
which  it  developed  a  long  narrow  band  of  light.  This  band  of  light 
was  ordinarily  straight,  but  when  a  magnet  was  brought  near  the 
tube  it  was  bent  into  a  curve.  The  direction  of  curvature  depended 
on  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  which  set  it  up,  and  was  such 
as  to  indicate  that  the  stream  of 
particles  was  negatively  electri-_/ 
fied  (Fig.  280). 

It  Bhould  be  said  at  thin  point  that 
CrookeH  was  in  error  in  ascribing  the 
motions  of  the  light  iMxlies  and  the  heat^ 
ing  of  the  platinum  foil  to  the  impacts 
of  molecuIoH  of  gas.  Tbi-  IxxlieH  which  move  from  the  cathode  in  the  cathode 
•tmm  are  the  electrons  which  will  be  described  hereafter.    They  produn   '.',.. 
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beat  perceived  in  the  pliitinum  fuil  by  their  impact,  and  also  heat  the  light  bodia 
against  which  they  fall;  but  their  momcntuin  is  not  sufficient   to  explain  tht    i 
motions  of  those  bodies.     These  arc  probably  due  to  an  action  in  the  remaining    | 
gas  in  the  tube,  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  radiometer  ({  187 J,  called  furlJi 
by  the  higher  temperature  developed  ou  the  sides  of  the  bodiee  against  which 
the  cathode  stream  impinges. 


irmcii    I 


517.  Cathode  Discharge  Composed  of  Negatively  Charged  Par- 
ticles. —  The  couclusion  that  the  discharge  from  the  cathode  is 
composed  of  independent  negatively  charged  particles  is  oue  of  great 
importance.  It  was  subsequently  verified  by  an  experiment  of 
Perrin,  which  was  repeated  by  J.  J.  Thomson.  In  this  experiment 
the  cathode  discharge  was  allowed  to  pass  through  a  small  opening 
in  one  end  of  a  brass  box  contained  in  the  tube  and  joined  with  an 
electroscope.  As  the  discharge  continued,  the  box  became  more 
and  more  negatively  electrified,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were 
receiving  continual  accessions  of  negative  charge  in  its  interior. 

J.  J.  Thomson  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  discharge  was  also 
acted  on  by  an  electric  field  as  if  it  were  a  stream  of  negative! 
charged  particles.     This  caimot  be  done  by  a  field  set  up  betwi 
electrodes  which  are  outside  the  tube,  because  the  induced  chargw 
in  the  walls  of  the  tube  destroy  the  field  within  it;  but  by  placing 
two  flat  electrodes  within  the  tube,  so  that  the  discharge  could  pass 
between  them,  and  by  using  a  very  highly  exhausted  tube,  so  that 
the  residual  gas  in  it  was  not  enough  to  discharge  the  elcctrod 
rapidly,  Thomson  was  able  to  show  that,  when  the  electrodes  w 

oppositely  charged  by  being 
joined  to  the  poles  of  a  bat- 
tery, the  cathode  discharge 
was  deflected  between  tbem. 
The  sense  of  the  deflection 
indicated  that  the  discharge 
was  repelled  by  the  negative 
electrode  (Fig.  281). 

518.  Constituents  of  the  Cathode  Discharge.  —  It  was  shown 
by  Hittorf  that  when  a  magnetic  field  which  is  uniform  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  discharge  is  set  up  around  the  tube  the 
cathode  stream  becomes  the  arc  of  a  circle.  As  was  shown  by 
Schuster,  this  observation  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  (he 
cathode  stream  is  made  up  of  negatively  charged  particles  mo\'ifl 
with  a  high  constant  velocity.  The  amount  of  the  deflection  ia| 
given  magnetic  field  depends  upon  the  velocity  of  the  particles, 
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Fig.  281. 
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upon  the  ratio  of  their  masses  to  the  charges  which  they  carry.  By 
combining  the  results  of  his  own  observations  of  the  deflection  in  a 
magnetic  field  with  those  of  his  observations  in  an  electric  field, 
J.  Thomson  was  able  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  particles  in 

''the  stream,  and  the  ratio  of  their  masses  to  their  charges.  He 
found  that  the  velocity  was  very  great,  in  many  cases  not  less  than 
>ne-third  the  velocity  of  light.     The  ratio  of  the  mass  to  the  charge 

''was  about  one-thousandth  part  of  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the  hydro- 
gen atom  to  the  ionic  charge  which  is  associated  with  it  in  elec- 
trolysis. On  the  supposition  that  the  charge  of  each  particle  in  the 
stream  is  equal  to  the  ionic  charge,  which  seems  from  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  electrolysis  to  be  a  natural  unit  of  electricity,  it  would 
follow  that  the  mass  of  the  particle  is  about  the  one-thousandth  part 
of  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  This  conclusion,  which,  as  here 
stated,  involves  a  certain  element  of  hypothesis,  was  afterwards 

•  confirmed  by  Thomson  in  several  ways  which  will  subsequently  be 
described. 

519.  The  Anode  Discharge.  —  The  effects  produced  by  the 
cathode  discharge  were  so  striking  that  for  a  long  time  they  occu- 
pied every  one's  attention,  so  that  the  anode  discharge  was  entirely 
neglected.  By  piercing  a  flat  cathode,  placed  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  tube,  with  holes,  and  observing  behind  it  with  a 
phosphorescent  screen,  it  was  found  that  streams  or  discharges  also 
pass  in  the  tube  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  cathode  stream, 
aa,if  they  came  from  the  anode.  The  effects  produced  on  these 
anode  discharges  by  the  magnetic  and  electric  fields  were  examined 
by  W.  Wien  and  by  Ewers,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  velocity  of 
the  particles  in  them  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  particles 
in  the  cathode  discharge,  and  that  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  these 
particles  to  their  charges  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the 
ratio  of  the  mass  of  an  atom  of  an  ordinary  metal  to  the  ionic 
charge.  These  experiments  proved  at  the  same  time  that  the 
charges  of  these  anode  streams  are  positive.  It  is  surmised  that 
these  streams  consist  of  positively  charged  atoms  of  metal  torn  off 
from  the  electrode. 

520.  Lenard  Rays.  —  While  experimenting  with  a  cathode  dis- 
charge received  upon  an  aluminium  screen,  Hertz  discovered  that 
phosphorescent  effects  could  be  obtained  behind  the  screen.  Guided 
by  this  discovery,  I^enard  constructed  a  vacuum  tube,  at  one  end 
of  which,  opposite  the  flat  cathode,  the  glass  wall  was  pierced  by 
a  small  aperture  or  window,  closed  with  a  sheet  of  aluminium  foil. 
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When  the  cathode  discharge  was  directed  against  this  window, 
peculiar  effects  were  obtained  in  the  region  immediately  around  it, 
outside  the  tube.  Among  these  effects  were  the  production  of 
phosphorescence,  and  of  photographic  action  on  a  photographic 
plate.  In  the  experiment  with  the  photographic  plate,  the  plate 
was  screened  from  the  light  of  the  tube  by  a  covering  of  black 
paper,  through  which  the  action  penetrated.  It  waa  found  that 
different  bodies,  placed  on  the  photographic  plate,  were  penetrated 
by  the  action  in  different  degrees,  it  being  in  general  true  that  the 
denser  bodies  were  less  easily  penetrated  than  those  which  were 
less  dense.  The  cause  of  these  actions  is  evidently  the  cathode 
discharge  which  has  pas-sed  through  the  aluminium. 

Lenard,  at  a  later  period,  examined  the  nature  of  the  cathode 
discharge  with  a  tube  of  peculiar  con.struction,  which  was  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  glass  wall,  furnished  with  an  aluminium  win- 
dow. One  of  these  tubes  was  furnished  with  anode  and  cathode, 
and  the  air  was  exhausted  from  it  to  the  particular  degree  at  which 
the  cathode  discharge  is  most  strongly  excited.  In  the  other  tube 
as  perfect  a  vacuum  was  made  as  could  be  made.  With  this  ar- 
rangement the  cathode  stream  which  passed  through  the  window 
proceeded  in  the  second  tube  in  a  perfect  vacuum.  Lenard  ex- 
amined the  deflections  of  the  cathode  stream,  in  the  second  tube, 
produced  by  the  magnetic  and  electric  fields,  and  obtained  results 
for  the  velocity  and  for  the  ratio  of  the  mass  to  the  charge  which 
agree  fairly  well  with  those  of  Thomson.  ,  ^H 

At  the  time  Lenard  discovered  these  effects  he  considered  th^^ 
cathode  discharge  to  be  some  sort  of  wave  disturbance  or  radiance 
in  the  ether,  and  spoke  of  the  effects  as  due  to  rays.  These  sup- 
posed rays  were  therefore  called  Lenard  rays.  On  the  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  cathode  stream  which  we  have  adopted,  and  to  which 
Lenard  finally  came,  they  are  not  rays  in  any  proper  sense.  ^M 

521.  Roentgen  Rays.  —  A  series  of  additional  effects  produce<^^ 
by  the  discharge  in  a  vacuum  tube  was  discovered  in  1896  by 
Roentgen.  These  effects  are  ascribed  to  what,  as  will  be  seen,  we 
may  properly  call  Roentgen  rays.  When  the  cathode  discharge  falls 
on  the  wall  of  the  tube,  or  better,  when  it  is  concentrated  bj'  a 
spherical  cathode  upon  a  block  of  platinum,  the  place  upon  which 
it  falls  becomes  the  source  of  these  rays.  Some  of  them,  at  least, 
pass  out  through  the  walls  of  the  tube,  and  their  effects  may  be 
studied  outside  of  it.  The  most  noticeable  effect,  and  the  one 
by  which  the  rays  were  discovered,  is  that  of  affecting  the  photo- 
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graphic  plate,  and  of  exciting  phosphorescence  in  many  substances. 
The  rays  pass  through  various  substances  which  are  opaque  to 
light  to  a  degree  which  seems  to  depend,  other  things  being  equal, 
upon  the  densities  of  those  substances.  The  photographic  plate 
can  therefore  be  exposed  to  the  rays  while  it  is  enclosed  in  a  plate 
holder.  Judging  from  the  positions  of  the  shadows  cast  on  the 
plate  by  various  objects,  Roentgen  concluded  that  the  action 
travels  from  the  point  of  origin  in  straight  lines;  and,  from  the 
intensity  of  the  photographic  effect  at  different  distances,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  intensity  of  the  action  is  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  point  of  origin.  In  these  respects  the  action 
is  comparable  with  light,  and  we  therefore  designate  aa  rays  the 
lines  along  which  it  proceeds.  In  no  other  respects  have  the 
Roentgen  raya  been  proved  to  be  the  same  as  light  rays.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  true  reflection,  though  there  is  secondary  radia- 
tion. Neither  is  there  evidence  of  refraction  or  of  polarization. 
In  a  recent  experiment  Haga  and  Wind  have  brought  forward 
evidence  which  indicates  a  diffraction,  from  which,  if  it  is  to  be 
accepted,  we  may  conclude  that  the  wave  lengths  in  the  rays  are 
not  more  than  one  five-thousandth  as  long  as  ordinary  light  waves. 
The  hypothesis  that  they  are  such  waves  is  compatible  with  what  is 
known  about  them.  Even  if  we  do  not  accept  the  evidence  offered 
to  prove  that  they  are  diffracted,  the  wave  theory  of  their  nature 
is  still  the  most  acceptable  one.  The  waves  are  probably  set  up 
by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  negative  charges  in  the  cathode 
stream,  and  are  therefore  rather  a  series  of  irregular  pulses  than  a 
regular  train  of  waves.  I 

523.  The  Negative  Electron.  —  It  was  shown  by  J.  J.  Thomson 
that  when  the  Roentgen  rays  pass  through  a  mass  of  air  they  render 
it  a  conductor.  | 

According  to  Thomson  the  conducting  power  is  given  to  the  gas 
by  an  ionization  of  its  atoms,  that  is,  by  a  separation  of  some  of 
the  atoms  into  positive  and  negative  portions. 

He  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  properties  of  ionized  air 
in  order  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  charges  carried  by 
the  ions.  Rutherford  had  determined,  in  1897,  the  velqcity  of  the 
ions  in  an  electric  field  of  definite  strength.  By  ionizing  air  be- , 
tween  two  electrodes,  using  the  Roentgen  rays  for  that  purpose, 
and  by  measuring  the  current  transmitted  by  them  between  the 
electrodes  when  their  difference  of  potential  wa«  known,  a  quantity 
obtained  equal  to  the  number  of  the  ions,  multiplied  hv  the 
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charge  on  each,  multiplied  by  their  velocity.  The  velocity  being 
known  from  Rutherford's  experiment,  the  charge  could  be  deter- 
mined if  the  number  of  the  ions  could  be  determined.  To  accom- 
plish this  Thomson  used  a  discovery  of  C.  T.  R.  Wilson,  that  when 
dust-free  air,  saturated  with  water  vapor,  is  ionized,  and  then 
suddenly  expanded  to  a  certain  degree,  less  than  that  required  to 
produce  condensation  in  ordinary  air,  condensation  of  water  occurs 
on  the  negative  ions.  By  observing  the  rate  at  which  the  fog  thus 
formed  settled,  the  size  of  the  drops  was  calculated,  and  from  an 
observation  of  the  quantity  of  water  condensed,  the  number  of  drops,  fl 
and  so  of  the  negative  ions,  was  determined.  From  the  data  thus  ; 
obtained  it  -was  shown  that  the  charge  of  the  negative  ion  is  the 
same  as  that  belonging  to  the  hydrogen  atom,  and  called  the  ionic 
charge. 

It  was  shown  by  Elster  and  Geitel  that  when  ultra-violet  light 
falls  on  a  charged  conductor  in  air,  the  conductor  is  speedily  dis-  f 
charged  if  its  charge  is  negative,  while  it  is  not  discharged  if  its  ^ 
charge  is  positive.     The  effect  seems  to  be  to  e.xcite  conditions  in 
which  negative  charge  is  liberated  from  the  body,  for  if  the  light  falls 
on  an  uncharged  conductor,  it  will  gradually  become  positively  ^ 
charged.     This  action  is  best  obtained  with  clean  zinc.  ^ 

It  was  shown  by  the  same  observers  that  the  discharge  from  a 
plate  of  zinc  is  diminished,  and  finally  checked  altogether,  if  the  zinc 
is  in  a  sufficiently  strong  magnetic  field,  the  lines  of  force  of  which 
are  parallel  with  its  surface.  The  experiment  succeeds  only  when 
the  zinc  is  in  a  vacuum.  On  the  supposition  that  the  escape  of  the 
negative  charge  takes  place  by  the  emission  of  negative  ions  from 
the  surface,  Thomson  showed  that  the  effect  of  the  magnetic  field 
ought  to  be  to  change  the  straight  paths  of  the  ions  into  cycloids, 
and  that  if  the  discharge  is  taking  place  between  the  zinc  and  an 
electrode  placed  parallel  with  it  and  near  it,  a  current  ought  to  pass 
between  the  plates,  of  which  the  intensity  will  remain  appreciably 
the  same  so  long  as  the  cycloidal  paths  of  the  ions  meet  the  second 
plate,  but  will  change  abruptly,  or  at  least  very  rapidly,  for  such  a 
strength  of  the  magnetic  field  that  most  of  the  cycloidal  paths  do  not 
meet  the  second  plate.  By  trial  Thomson  convinced  himself  that 
such  an  abrupt  change  in  the  current  occurred,  and  that  his  hypoth-^^| 
esis  was  therefore  justified.  From  the  distance  between  the  plates 
he  determined  the  magnitude  of  the  cycloidal  paths,  and  from  this 
and  the  observed  values  of  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
plates,  and  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field,  he  computed  the  ratio 
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of  the  mass  of  the  ion  to  the  charge  upon  it.  He  found  this  ratio  to 
be  the  same  as  that  which  he  had  determined  for  the  particles  in  the 
cathode  stream.  By  condensing  water  drops  on  the  ions,  in  the 
way  already  explained,  he  determined  their  number,  and  hence 
determined  the  charge  on  the  ion,  which  he  found  in  this  case  also 
to  be  equal  to  the  ionic  charge  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  In  this  way, 
without  hypothesis,  he  showed  that  the  mass  of  the  negative  ion 
which  is  associated  with  an  ionic  charge  is  about  the  one-thousandth 
part  of  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  negative  charges  in  the  cathode  stream  are  also  ionic  charges, 
and  that  the  mass  of  the  particle  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  hydrogen 
atom. 

The  negative  ions  thus  recognized  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
ions  in  electrolysis,  which  are  masses  of  matter  consisting  of  one  or 
more  atoms,  and  associated  with  a  number  of  ionic  charges  equal 
to  the  valency.  To  denote  this  difference,  we  may  call  the  nega- 
tive ions  of  the  cathode  stream,  or  those  liberated  in  a  gas  by  the 
Roentgen  rays,  or  otherwise,  by  the  name  electrons. 

To  describe  these  results,  Thomson  supposes  that  the  atoms  of 
a  gas  consist  of  a  positive  portion  joined  to  a  number  of  negative 
electrons,  which  neutralize  the  positive  charge,  and  that,  when  the 
gas  is  ionized,  some  of  its  atoms  liberate  each  one  electron,  and  be- 
come themselves  positively  charged. 

Radioactivitt 

523.  Becquerel  Rays.  —  Not  long  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Roentgen  rays  the  French  physicist  Becquerel  discovered  that 
similar  effects  to  those  produced  by  them  could  be  obtained  from 
masses  of  uranium  or  of  ores  containing  uranium.  The  activity  of 
the  uranium  was  very  slight,  and  several  days  were  required  to 
obtain  the  photographic  effects  by  which  the  properties  of  thesei 
rays  were  studied.  They  were  found  to  be  in  general  similar  to 
those  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  but  certain  differences  were  noticed, 
which  could  not  be  fully  studied  on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  the 
action.  The  action,  however,  was  considered  to  be  due  to  rays  like 
the  Roentgen  rays. 

534.  Radium  and  Radioactive  Substances.  —  M.  and  Mme.  Curie 
found  that  wrtain  uranium-bearing  minerals  were  more  active  than 
metallic  urariiurn.  As  the  result  of  long-continued  labor,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  JMilatinK  f'"<'ni  pitchblende,  an  ore  of  uranium,  a  small 
quantity  of  a  aall  of  a  new  element,  which  they  named  radium. 
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This  element  exhibits  properties  similar  to  those  of  uranium,  but 
to  a  far  greater  degree.  They  are  called  generally  radioactive  prop- 
erties. The  most  delicate  and  ready  way  of  detecting  radioactiv- 
ity is  by  the  use  of  a  sensitive  electroscope,  which  will  gradually  be 
discharged  if  the  air  around  it  is  ionized  by  the  radioactive  body. 
Thorium,  among  the  elements  already  known,  was  found  also  to  be 
radioactive,  and  the  discovery  of  several  other  new  radioactive 
elements  has  been  announced. 

The  properties  of  radium  and  thorium  have  been  very  carefully 
studied  by  Rutherford  and  Soddy  and  their  associates,  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  have  come  are  confirmed  by  the  inde- 
pendent observations  of  other  investigators.  Since  the  quantity 
of  active  material  under  observation  is  so  small  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  examine  it  directly  by  chemical  analysis, 
reliance  has  to  be  placed  on  the  indications  of  the  electroscope, 
which  show  at  what  rate  the  active  material  is  discharging  elec- 
tricity. If  the  disintegration  hypothesis  of  Rutherford  and  Soddy 
is  once  accepted,  it  leads  to  a  rational  and  consistent  explanation  of 
the  various  observations.  The  results  which  have  been  obtained 
are  too  complicated  for  a  full  analysis,  but  certain  of  them  can  be 
given.  In  the  description  we  shall  speak  of  the  substance  under 
examination  as  radium,  with  the  understanding  that  essentially 
what  is  said  of  radium  may  be  said  of  thorium  also. 

When  a  salt  of  radium,  such  as  radium  bromide  or  chloride,  ia 
heated  or  dissolved  in  water,  it  gives  off  a  substance  which  is  called 
the  radium  emanation.  This  is  a  gas  of  high  atomic  weight.  It 
can  be  condensed  into  the  liquid  or  solid  state  at  the  temperature 
of  liquid  air.  No  chemical  combinations  into  which  it  enters  have 
been  discovered.  According  to  Rutherford  and  Soddy's  theory, 
which  will  be  followed  in  the  subsequent  description,  the  atom  of 
emanation  is  an  atom  of  radium  from  which  a  so-called  a-particle 
has  been  expelled.  The  a-particle  is  a  particle  which  carries  a 
positive  charge.  The  ratio  of  its  charge  to  its  mass,  found  by  I 
studying  the  deflections  of  streams  of  ot-particles  in  magnetic  and 
electric  fields,  is  half  that  found  for  the  hydrogen  atom  in  electroly- 
sis. The  experiments  of  Ramsay  and  Soddy  have  demonstrated 
that  the  continued  emission  of  a-particles  in  a  small  vessel  results 
in  the  appearance  in  the  vessel  of  noticeable  quantities  of  the  gas 
helium.  Helium  is  also  found  present  in  most  of  the  radioactive 
minerals.  It  ia  believed  that  as  the  a-partictes  give  up  or  lose 
their  positive  charges,  they  become  atoms  of  helium.    Since  the , 
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atomic  weight  of  helium  is  4,  we  must  suppose  that  the  a-particle, 
in  the  condition  in  which  its  properties  have  been  observed,  carries 
two  positive  ionic  charges. 

The  emanation  does  not  remain  permanent,  but  disintegrates  in 
a  similar  manner  by  the  emission  of  one  a-partj^^e,  tlie  remainder 
becoming  radium  A.  Radium  A  passes  through  a  change  into 
radium  B,  with  the  loss  of  another  a-particle,  and  radium  B  changes 
into  radium  C,  with  the  loss  of  a  /3-particle,  which  moves  so  slowly 
that  its  detection  ia  difficult.  The  ^-particle  Iwhaves  in  every  way 
like  the  negative  electrons  observed  in  the  cathode  discharge,  and 
is  no  doubt  a  negative  electron. 

Radium  C  undergoes  a  peculiar  disintegration,  for  it  not  only 
emits  an  a-particle,  but  also  a  /3-particle  and  7-raya.  The  ^-par- 
ticles emitt<?d  in  this  case  possess  much  hisdier  velocities  than  those 
of  the  negative  electrons  in  the  cathode  discharge,  approaching  in 
some  cases  the  velocity  of  light.  The  y-rays  are  apparentlj'  Roent- 
gen rays  of  a  very  penetrating  type.  They  presumably  originate 
in  connection  with  the  emission  of  the  /3-particle. 

Subsequent  changes  of  a  similar  sort  result  in  the  successive 
formation  of  radium  D,  E,  and  F.  Radium  F  is  believed  to  be 
identical  with  polonium,  which  was  isolated  from  pitchblende  by 
M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  in  which 
they  discovered  radium.  Polonium  gives  forth  a-particlcs,  and 
is  no  doubt  disintegrating  into  some  other  substance.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  final,  and  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  the 
stable  outcome  of  this  series  of  changes  is  the  element  lead. 

By  this  process  of  disintegration  the  original  radium  is  gradually 
destroyed.  Rutherford  calculates  that  the  time  required  to  reduce 
a  mass  of  radium  by  one-half  is  1300  years.  This  being  so,  it  ia 
difficult  to  account  for  the  amount  of  radium  present  in  certain 
minerals  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  radium  itself  is  a  disinte- 
gration pfWtuct  of  some  more  stable  substance.  The  evidence 
points  to  uranium,  in  the  ores  of  which  radium  is  always  found, 
as  being  this  substance.  Uranium  is  radioactive  also,  emitting 
a-  and  /S-particles  and  -y-rays,  and  thus  shows  that  the  disintegration 
postulated  for  it  on  this  hypothesis  is  really  going  on.  Ita  trans- 
formation is  exceedingly  slow.  Rutherford  calculates  that  half 
of  a  mass  of  uranium  will  be  transformed  in  3.4  X  10*  years. 

The  time  required  for  the  transformation  of  the  various  inter- 
mediate stages  between  radium  itself  and  radium  F,  or  polonium, 
is  very  different  in  the  different  cases.    The  shortest  time  required 
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to  reduce  the  product  by  one-half  is  3  minutes,  in  the  case  of  radium 
A;  the  longest,  40  years,  in  the  case  of  radium  D.  The  corre- 
sponding time  for  radium  F  is  143  days. 

The  changes  which  result  in  this  gradual  transformation  take 
place  in  the  individual  atoms.  In  the  slow  transformations  only 
a  relatively  small  number  of  atoms  break  up  at  once,  though  the 
actual  number  is  very  large;  sufficiently  large  in  the  case  of  radium 
for  the  emission  to  constitute  streams  of  negative  electrons  and 
positive  a-particles.  Most  of  the  products  of  disintegration  remain 
in  the  mass,  and  after  a  time  a  condition  is  attained  called  the 
condition  of  radioactive  equilibrium,  in  which  as  much  of  each  of 
the  active  products  is  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  product 
before  it  in  the  series  as  is  destroyed  by  disintegration.  The  radio- 
active minerals  are  in  this  condition  of  radioactive  equilibrium. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  believing  that  radium  is  a  disintegration 
product  of  uranium  is  the  proof  by  Boltwood  that  the  ratio  of  the 
radium  to  the  uranium  present  in  the  uranium  minerals  is  generally 
the  same. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  by  Rutherford  and  Soddy 
that  thorium  can  be  separated  liy  a  chemical  process  into  two 
parts,  called  thorium  and  thorium  X.  The  thorium  thus  obtained 
is  at  first  inactive,  but  gradually  acquires  radioactive  properties, 
and  then  a  new  quantity  of  thorium  X  can  be  obtained  from  it. 
The  thorium  X,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  first  highly  radioactive, 
emitting  a-particles  and  forming  an  emanation  as  radium  does. 
In  time  the  thorium  X  loses  its  special  activity.  It  is  evident  that 
in  this  case  the  two  constituents  to  which  the  radioactive  equilib- 
rium of  thorium  is  due  have  been  artificially  separated. 

A  similar  separation  into  an  initially  neutral  state  and  a  highly 
radioactive  state  has  been  effected  with  uranium  and  with  another 
recently  discovered  radioactive  element,  actinium. 

The  disintegration  of  a  radioactive  element  is  accompanied  by 
a  loss  of  energy  as  the  a-particles  are  expelled  from  the  atoms  of 
which  they  previously  formed  a  part.  This  energy  is  obtained  aa 
heat  in  the  muss.  A  mass  of  radium  is  thus  always  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  air  around  it.  Curie  and  Laborde  found 
that  the  heat  emitted  by  a  gram  of  a  radium  compound  amounts 
to  more  than  80  therms  an  hour. 

The  emission  of  the  a-particles  can  be  directly  perceived  by  the 
scintillations  which  they  produce  when  they  fall  on  a  screen  of 
Sidot's  blende.     When  a  thin  plate  of  this  substance  is  eocposed  to 
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the  emissions  from  radium  or  polonium  and  viewed  through  a 
magnifier,  the  field  of  view  is  filled  with  sparkling  points  of  light, 
each  of  which  is  produced  by  the  impact  of  an  a-particlo. 

Radioactive  properties  which  have  been  shown  to  be  similar  to 
those  of  the  emanation  of  radium  are  exhibited  by  specimens  of 
water  drawn  from  wells  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  examination 
of  the  ordinary  rocks  has  shown  that  radioactivity  is  exhibited  by 
them  also.  Such  observations  as  these  show  that  radioactive 
bodies  are  very  widely  distributed  in  the  earth's  crust. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  important  question  whether  all  of  the 
ordinary  elements,  at  least  those  of  considerable  atomic  weight, 
are  undergoing  a  disintegration  similar  to  that  of  uranium  and 
thorium.  Analogy  would  lead  one  to  adopt  this  view,  and  Camp- 
bell has  probably  detected  radioactivity  from  potassium  and  sodium. 
Rutherford  points  out  that  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  disin- 
tegration of  most  elements  may  result  from  the  velocity  of  the 
a-particles  expelled  by  those  elements  being  too  low  to  effect  the 
ionization  of  the  air  through  which  they  pass. 

535.  Electric  Theories  of  Matter.  —  Kaufmann  has  examined  by 
experiment  the  effect  produced  by  a  magnetic  field  on  those  rays 
from  radium  which  correspond  to  the  cathode  stream.  He  finds 
that  under  the  action  of  the  field  the  stream  spreads  out  into  a 
gradually  widening  band.  By  studying  the  curvatures  of  different 
parts  of  the  stream,  he  finds  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  the  electrons  in  the  stream  have  no  mass.  It  waa 
shown  by  J.  J.  Thomson  from  Maxwell's  theory  of  electricity  that 
when  a  charged  sphere  is  moving  rapidly  through  the  ether,  and 
is  acted  on  by  a  force  tending  to  change  its  motion,  it  will  behave  as 
if  its  mass  were  greater  than  the  mass  of  the  sphere,  by  an  amount 
which  depends  on  the  electric  charge  upon  it,  and  the  velocity  with 
which  it  is  moving.  This  general  conclusion,  that  a  moving  charge 
will  have  an  apparent  inertia,  due  to  its  interaction  with  the  ether, 
has  been  confirmed  by  other  investigators,  and  especially  by  Abra- 
ham, with  whose  equations  Kaufmami  interpreted  his  results. 
Kaufmann  finds  that  the  paths  of  the  electrons  sent  out  by  the 
radium  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  mass  of  the  electron  de- 
pends upon  its  velocity,  and  in  such  a  way  as  it  would  if  the  elec- 
tron possessed  no  masa'except  the  apparent  mass  due  to  its  electric 
charge.  If  this  result  is  accepted,  we  must  conclude  that  the  electron 
is  a  small  portion  of  electricity,  separate  from  matter.  This  con- 
clusion has  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Bucberer. 
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The  apparent  mass  which  a  moving  electric  charge  can  have 
indicates  a  theory  of  matter  in  which  the  material  atoms  are  as- 
sumed to  be  assemblages  of  electrons,  moving  aroimd  one  another 
in  very  small  orbits  but  with  enormous  velocity.  The  ether  is 
assumed  to  be  a  continuous  medium,  possessing  a  peculiar  elastic 
reaction  to  torques  or  twists.  Theories  resting  on  this  general 
supposition  have  been  developed  by  H.  A.  Lorenta  and  by  Larmor, 
and  have  been  shown  capable  of  accounting  for  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  phenomena  of  light  and  electricity,  in  their  relations  to  moving 
as  well  as  to  stationary  bodies. 


EXERCISES 


Principle  o( 


Momeots. 
Principle  of 
Woriu 


1.   A  weight  of  100  lb.  U  in  a  wheelbarrow  with  its  cent* 
eravitv  2  ft.  from  the  axis  of  the  wheel.    The  handles  are  5  ft. 
from  tne  same  axis;  what  force  must  be  used  to  just  lift  them? 

.4rui.  40  lb. 

2.  A  nut  placed  I  in.  from  the  hinge  of  a  nut-cracker  can  be  broken  by  a 
force  of  30  lb.  iippUed  to  the  handles  at  a  point  4  in.  from  the  hinge.  How 
heavy  a  weight  will  be  needed  to  break  the  nut,  if  pluoed  directly  on  it? 

Arus.  1201b. 

3.  Two  parallel  forces  of  5  lb.  and  9  lb.  are  acting  u]}wardB  at  the  ends  of  a 
bar  of  weight  2  lb.  and  30  in.  long,  (u)  What  additional  weight  will  make 
equilibrium;  (b)  at  what  point  must  it  be  applied? 

An*,  (a)  12  lb.     (6)  At  a  point  24  in.  from  the  6-lb.  weight. 

4.  Two  forces  of  6  lb.  and  9  lb.  are  at  distances  12  in.  and  8  in.  from  a  given 
line  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  their  plane.  Find  the  distance  of  their  resultant 
from  that  hue.  Aiu.  9.0  in. 

5.  Given  the  parallel  forces  and  their  coordinates  with  respect  to  x-  and  y-azes; 
5  (3,  4),  8  (2,  -3),  -2  (7,  -5),  13  (-3,  8),  find  their  resultant. 

Ans.  «  =  24,  J,  =  -  \l  yr  -  ||. 

6.  Find  appronmately  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  sledge  hammer  with  a  head 
weighing  16  lb.  and  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  handle  weighing  2  II).  and  2}  ft. 
long.  Awi.  V  in.  from  the  center  of  the  head. 

7.  If  the  boards  in  Examples,  I,  2,  are  2i  ft.  long,  and  the  man  weighs  150  lb., 
find  what  pull  he  exerts  when  his  leet  are  1 }  ft.  from  the  hinges. 

Ant.  2P-225Ib. 

8.  A  man  carries  a  pole  of  weight  IV  and  length  I  over  his  shoulder.  It  rest* 
on  the  shoulder  at  a  distance  d  from  the  end  at  which  it  is  held  by  the  hand. 
Find  the  pull  Q  exerted  by  the  hand,  and  the  reaction  R  at  the  shoulder. 

9.  A  train  of  cars  rests  on  a  bridge.  Show  that  the  reactions  at  the  piers  are 
the  same  as  they  would  be  if  the  weight  of  the  train  was  concentrated  at  its 
center  of  gravity. 

10.  The  anns  of  a  balance  are  15  cm.  long,  and  the  t>cam  weighs  400  gr.  A 
weight  of  10  i«g.  will  give  a  deflection  of  4*^  (Un  4°  =  0.0G99).  Find  how  far 
the  waiter  of  gravity  of  the  beam  is  below  tlie  point  of  support. 

Aru.  0.0536  mm. 

11.  Given  the  various  weigbt«  and  their  oodrdinates  in  the  xy  plane,  2  (1,  3), 
3  (2,  0),  5  {4, 1),  3  (2,  -2),  6  (-3,  -I),  1  (-2, 3),  find  the  center  of  gravity. 

Am.  z,  -  0.7,  yr  -  0.1. 

12.  Given  the  various  weights  and  their  oodrdinatos  along  the  rectangular 
axes  of  *,  V,  t,  2  (1,  3,  1),  3  (2,  0,  0),  4  (4,-2,  -3),  1  (-6,  1,  3),  find  the  center 
of  gravity.  Aru.  z,  =  1.8,  y,  =  -0.1,  r,  -  —0.7. 

13.  If  a  clock  weight  weighing  30  lb.  falls  3  ft.  in  a  week,  what  force  P  applied 
to  the  end  of  the  minute  hand,  which  is  6  inches  long,  will  stop  the  clock? 

AnM.  P  -  15/28r  lb. 

14.  .\  man  of  weight  W  is  Hitting  on  a  light  seat  susix^nded  from  the  movable 
block  of  a  block  and  tackle,  and  keeps  him.-ielf  from  falling  bv  holding  on  t^i  the 
free  end  of  the  rope.  If  there  are  2  pulleys  in  each  block,  what  force  P  does  he 
exert?  Ana.  P  -  W/6. 
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15.  Two  smooth  pins  are  fixed  4  ft.  apart  at  the  same  heignti3| 

Puj^louMi  at     jjip  f^p^  j,f  ^  vprtical  wall.     A  cord  laid  over  the  pins  is  stretcliwM 

by  weigbtti  of  10  lb.  hung  on  its  cndti.     A  weight  of  16  lb.  is  hunKl 

on  the  cord  midway  between  the  two  pins.     Find  the  equilibrium  positioD  of] 

the  cord. 

Ant.  Let  a  represent  the  angle  made  by  a  branch  of  the  cord  with  the 
horizontal;  then  sin  a  =  4/5. 

16.  Two  forces  3  and  4  have  a  resultant  equal  to  v37',  find  the  angle  between 
the  forces.  Ana.  a  =  60. 

17.  Three  forces  of  9,  12,  and  15  are  in  cquiUbrium;  find  the  angles  they  make 
with  one  another. 

Afu.  Anglo  (9,  12)  =90°,  angle  (9,  15)  =  126°  52'  +  ,  angle  (12,  15)  =  143"  8'- 

18.  A  l)ody  of  weight  Tl'  in  held  at  re.st  on  a  smooth  plane,  inclined  at  the 
angle  a,  by  a  string  making  the  angle  S  with  the  face  of  the  plane,  (a)  Find  the 
tension  P  in  the  string;  (6)  for  what  value  of  6  is  it  a  minimum? 

Arts,  (a)  P  =  H'  sin  a/cos  9.     (6)  When  9  =  0. 

19.  A  barrel  weighing  250  lb.  rests  on  a  pLine  inclined  at  an  angle  of  40°. 
(a)  What  force  must  be  upplieil  to  it  horizontally  to  keep  it  at  rest;  (o)  what  is 
the  least  force  that  will  kwp  il  at  rest?  .1 ««.  (a)  209.7  lb.     (6)  160.7  lb. 

20.  The  ladder  of  Examples,  III,  4,  weighs  120  lb.  and  is  15  ft.  long.  lU 
angle  of  inclination  is  24°.  Find  (a)  the  horizontal  push  against  the  cleat,  and 
(6)  the  total  reaction  at  the  cleat.  Am.  (a)  26.7  lb.     (5)  122.9  lb. 

21.  Find  the  push  against  the  cleat  when  the  ladder  of  the  last  Exerdfle  ia 
inclined  80°  from  the  vertical.  Ant.  340  lb. 

22.  The  rod  in  Examples,  III,  5,  weighs  20  lb.  and  the  angles  a  and  /)  are 
each  45°.  Find  the  tensions  in  the  cords  and  the  angle  y  made  by  the  upper 
cord  with  the  vertical.  _.  

An*.  Tension  in  lower  cord  Vso  lb.,  in  upper  cord  ^250  lb.;  tan^  =  }, 
7  =  18°  26'. 

23.  A  smooth  pin  is  set  in  a  wall,  near  a  comer,  horizontal  and  parallel  with 
the  face  of  tint  other  wall,  and  a  smooth  rod  rtats  across  the  pm  with  one  end 
resting  against  the  wall.  The  distance  of  the  pin  from  the  wall  b  l/jith  the 
length  of  the  rod.  Show  that  the  angle  a  made  by  the  rod  with  tlie  normal  to 
the  wall  is  given  by  cos'  a  =  '2/n. 

24.  Three  smooth  pins,  projecting  horizontally  from  a  vertical  wall,  are  set  i 
at  the  comers  of  an  equilateral  triangle  with  its  base  horizontal,  and  a  cord  ' 
hanging  over  thcin  supports  two  equal  weights  f  attached  to  its  ends.     Find  the 
reactions  at  the  pins. 

Ang.  At  the  upper  pin,  2P  cos  30°  =  P'n/S  ;  at  each  of  the  lower  pins,  2P  sin  15* 
^pV'a-l 

25.  A  block  of  wood  will  just  start  sliding  on  a  wooden  inclined 

Static  Friction.       plane  of  which  the  inclination  is  24°.    Fmd  the  coefficient  of 

friction.  Ann.  0.445. 

26.  Weights  W  =  \0  lb.  and  P  unknown  are  arranged  as  in  Examples,  IV,  2. 
The  weight  W  sUps  down  the  plane  when  at  =  80°,  and  up  the  plane  when  at 
=  16°.     Find  the  coefficient  of  friction,  and  the  value  of  /-*. 

Ans.  n=  0.637,  P  =  8.74  lb. 

27.  If  the  cfx-fficient  of  friction  of  the  ladder  with  the  floor  in  Examples,  IV, 
4,  is  0.45,  and  the  angle  of  inclination  is  40°,  to  what  fraction  of  the  length  of 
the  ladder  can  the  man  ascend  before  slipping  takes  place?        .4  Jt».  d/l  =  45/83.9. 

28.  A  weight  of  200  lb.  rests  on  a  rough  floor,  with  which  its  ooefiBcient  of 
friction  is  0.8.  A  force  of  140  lb.  is  available  to  elide  it  along  the  floor.  At  what 
angle  a  from  the  vert  ical  will  the  force  begin  to  move  the  weight?  (See  Examples, 
IV,  5.)  Ans.a=  24°  30'  about, 

29.  .\  load  of  200  lb.  is  in  a  wheelbarrow,  with  its  center  of  gravity  2  ft.  from 
the  axle  of  the  wheel.  The  handles  are  5  ft.  from  th<!  axle.  If  the  coefficient  of 
rolling  friction  is  0.15  (a),  what  is  the  angle  with  the  vertical  made  bv  the  forces 
exerted  by  the  hands  when  the  barrow  starts  moving;  (6)  what  is  the  force  ex- 
erted by  the  hands?  Ana.  (a)  12°  40',  about.     (6)  82  lb. 
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30.  A  duck  flyioR  with  the  speed  of  SO  miles  an  hour  paases 
a  gunner  60  yds.  avray.  If  the  gunner  shoots  so  that  the  shot 
travel  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  the  duck,  and  if  the  shot 
have  a  speed  of  800  ft.  per  second,  how  far  uiiead  of  the  duck  must  the  gun  be 
aimed  in  order  to  hit?  Arm.  16.5  ft. 

31.  An  army  10  miles  long  marches  20  miles  in  10  hours.  A  courier,  starting 
from  the  head  of  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  march,  goes  to  the  rear  and 
returns  to  the  head  just  as  the  march  is  ended.     How  far  does  he  travel? 

Ans.  32.36  miles. 

32.  A  man  of  height  h  walks  with  a  speed  of  v  feet  per  second  on  a  level  street 
away  from  an  electric  light  hung  at  a  height  of  b  ft.  above  the  ground.  \Miat  is 
the  speed  of  the  end  of  his  shiidow?  Ant.  tiv/(b  —  A). 

33.  A  fleet  is  traveling  at  the  rate  of  10  knots  (a  knot  is  a  speed  of  I  nautical 
mile  per  hour).     The  last  ship  has  dropped  behind  iia  station  6  miles  in  3  hours. 

(a)  At  what  rate  has  it  liecn  traveling? 

(6)  How  fast  must  it  travel  to  resume  its  place  in  4  hours? 

(c)  If  it  reaches  its  station  in  4  hours  by  increasing  it«  speed  uniformly  what 
must  be  its  acceleration? 

(d)  In  this  case  what  sf)eed  will  it  have  when  it  reaches  its  station? 

(«)  What  ne|gative  acceleration  must  it  exceed  from  the  instant  at  which  it 
reaches  its  station  to  prevent  its  reaching  the  next  ship  ahead,  the  ships  being 
spaced  J  mile  apart? 

Ant.  (a)  8  knots;  (h)  11.5  knots;  (c)  i  knots  /  hours;  {d)  15  knots;  (e)  50 
knots  /  hours. 

34.  Show  that  the  distances  passed  through  by  a  falling  body  in  successive 
equal  intervals  of  time  are  proportional  to  the  successive  odd  numbers. 

35.  Show  that  if  we  start  measuring  distance  from  a  point  in  the  path  of  a 
folUng  body  through  which  it  passes  at  a  particular  instant,  and  start  measur- 
ing time  from  that  instant,  the  differences  of  the  successive  distances  passed 
over  in  successive  equal  intervals  of  time  are  equal  to  gP,  where  (  is  the  time 
interval  chosen. 

36.  Find  the  straight  line  of  quickest  descent  from  a  point  to  a  given  straight 
line. 

37.  Find  the  times  at  which  a  body  projected  vertically  upward  with  an 
initial  velocity  t>  will  pass  through  a  given  point  at  the  height  i. 
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38.  A  bullet  is  projected  from  the  ground  with  a  speed  of  06  ft.  per  seoond 
at  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  horizontal.  Find  (a)  the  height  to  which  it  rises; 
(b)  the  time  of  flight;  (r)  the  range,  taking  g  =  32. 

Ant.  (a)  36  ft.;  (6)  3  sec.;  (c)  144  v^  ft. 

39.  The  same  bullet  is  similarly  projected  from  a  platform  2R  ft.  above  the 
groiud.     Find  (a)  the  time  of  flight;  (bj  the  range. 

Ant.  (a)  3|  sec.;  (6)  168  n/3  ft. 

40.  The  velocity  of  the  bullet  from  a  small  rifle  is  300  meters  per  seoond. 
What  must  he  the  actual  direction  of  projection  in  order  that  the  bullet  shall  hit 
a  mark  at  the  level  of  the  muzzle  and  200  meters  away?     Use  ^  =  9.8  meters/sec*. 

Ana.  37'.5,  about,  above  the  horizontal. 

41.  What  is  the  period  of  a  mmple  pendulum  18  ft.  long,  taking  g  "  32.2  ft.  /sec'.T 

Ant.  2.35  -  sec. 

42.  What  is  the  length  in  centimetcn  of  the  seconds  pendulum  on  the  moon, 
where  the  acceleration  of  gravitv  is  I  that  on  the  earth?  Ant.  16.55  cm. 

43.  A  simple  pendulum  90.0^  cm,  long  beftto  seoonds  at  the  equator.     What , 
is  the  value  of  g1  An:  978.01  cm. /sec*. 

44.  The  sun  is  928  X  10*  miles  from  the  earth,  and  the  length  of  the  year  it  j 
365i  days,     (a)  What  is  the  average  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  taken  M 
circular;  and  (b)  what  is  its  acceleration  toward  the  sun? 

Ant.  (n)   18.47  miles/sec.     (b)  0.2328  incb/aeo*. 

46.  TIjc  earth's  equatorial  radius  is  approximately  63.78x10'  meters;  what 

is  the  amount  by  which  gravity  at  the  equator  (0-978)  would  be  increased  if 

the  earth  did  not  rotate?  Ant,  3.37  om-Zaec*. 
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46.    How  fast  would  the  earth  have  to  rotate  in  order  to  reduce  gravi^^m 

the  equator  to  zero?  Arts.  17.057  tiuiefl  as  fast  as  at  present. 

47.  The  masses  used  with  the  Atwood's  machine  weiRh  200  gr. 

each.    The  overweight  weighs  10  gr.    (a)  How  far  will  the  system 

move  from  rest  in  3  seconds?     (6)  What  is  the  tension  in  the  cord? 

Ana.  {a)    107+ cm.     (6)  2.(X)8  X  10»  dynes  -  204.9- grams-weight. 

48.  What  will  be  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  4  seconds  of  the  system  of  the 
Atwood's  machine,  if  the  masses  weigh  200  gr.  each  and  the  overweight  15  gr.? 

Atis.  141+ cm. /sec. 

49.  A  force  of  20  grams  weight  carries  tlic  svsteni  of  an  Atwood's  machine  over 
160  cm.  in  4  seconds.  What  is  the  mass  of  the  system  (a)  in  gravitation  uuit«, 
(6)  in  absolute  units?  Anit.  (a)  1;  (6)  9S0  grams. 

50.  A  weight  of  2  kg.  will  stretch  a  Kpring  to  a  certuin  length.  If  the  spring 
is  attached  to  a  mass  of  6  kg.  lying  on  a  smooth  table  and  is  stretched  horizon- 
tally to  that  length,  before  the  mass  is  released,  with  what  acceleration  will  the 
mass  start  moving?  Ant.  326}  cm. /sec.' 

51.  A  ba-sehaU  weighing  9  ok.  is  pitched  with  a  velocity  of  90  ft./sec.,  and 
when  struck  by  a  bat  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  with  a  velocity  of  120  ft./sec. 
(a)  What  is  the  impulse?  (h)  If  the  ball  is  in  ccmtact  with  the  bat  for  -^th  of 
a  second,  what  is  the  average  force  exerted  on  it? 

Ans.  (a)  1  IS  poundal-seoonds.     (6)  1180  pound als, 

52.  A  bullet  weighing  2  gr.  is  shot  from  a  rifle  barrel  50  cm.  long  and  striking 
against  a  suspended  wooden  block  weighing  1998  gr.,  in  which  it  embeds  itself, 
swings  it  out  so  that  its  center  of  gravity  rises  V«^  f™-  Assuming  that  the  gases 
in  the  barrel  exert  a  constant  force  on  the  buUet,  find  the  value  of  that  force. 

Ans.  50  X  10»  dynes. 
53.  Compare  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  bullet  of  Ex.  52  with 
Work  ud  Bnercr,  that  of  the  block  and  bullet  after  the  impact. 

Ana.  K  of  bullet  =  5x  10«  ergs,  K  of  bbck  =  5xl0«  ccjsfi. 

54.   What  would  be  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  raindrop  weighing  0.25  gram  falling 

to  earth  from  o  cloud  1000  meters  high,  if  it  were  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  air? 

j4nji.  245  X  lO'ergs. 

65.   If  2.5  centimeters  of  rain  fall  from  clouds  KXIO  meters  high,  how  much 

energy  in  kilogram-meters  would  l>e  expended  by  friction  in  the  atmosphere  by 

the  amount  which  falls  on  a  wjuare  meter,  if  it  reaches  the  gniund  with  a  velocit;  ' 

of  30  meters  a  second?  Atis.  23,952  kilogram-mei 

56.   What  constant  force,  in  pound  weights,  will  lift  10  lb.  from  rest 
26  ft.  in  6  seconds?  Ans.  10.62+ 

67.  Show  that  the  energy  of  a  railway  train  traveling  with  the  velocity  of  30 
miles  an  hour  would  be  svifhcient  to  lift  the  tniin  30.25  ft. 

68.  Two  ivory  balls  of  equal  mass  m,  for  which  the  coefBcieat 

CoUiuoni.  of  restitution  is  0.85,  arc  moving  in  the  same  direction,  the  one 

in  front  with  the  velocity  «i  =  l()0  cm. /sec.,  the  one  in  the  rear 

with  the  velocity  «s  =  150  cm. /sec.     I'ind  (a.)  the  velocities  after  collision,  (6)  the 

loss  of  kinetic  energy  by  collision. 

Ans.  (a)  I'l  =  146.25  cm. /sec.,  »'j  =  103.75  cm. /sec;  (6)  173.2  m  ergs. 
69.   If  the  same  ivory  balls  as  in  the  last  Exercise  are  moving  in  opposite  dire<y 
tiona  with  the  same  speeds  as  before,  find  (a)  the  velocities  after  collision;  (6)  the 
loss  of  kinetic  energy  by  collision. 

Ana.  (a)  tJi=  —131.25  cm. /sec.,  wt=81.25  cm./sec.;  (b)  4336  m  ergs. 

60.  Investigate  the  results  of  the  collision  of  two  steel  balls,  one  weighing 
99  kg.,  the  other  1  kg.,  moving  with  velocities  of  10  meter/sec.  and  —40  meter/sec. 
respectively.     The  coefficient  of  restitution  is  0.7. 

Ans.  i»=  9.5m./aec., ui  =  9.15 ra. /sec.,  i'i=44. 15m. /sec, kineticenergy lost 
631+  kg.m'./sec'. 

61.  If  a  sphere  is  dropped  from  a  height  h  upon  a  heavy  slab,  show  that  the 
hdght  Jtn  to  which  it  will  nse  after  n  collisions  is  given  by  the  formula  A-i,  =  /i«*". 

62.  If  the  sphere  of  Ex.  70  is  dropped  from  the  height  of  a  meter,  how  many 
times  will  it  remund  from  the  slab  to  the  height  of  over  a  millimeter;  the  coefiB- 
dent  of  restitution  being  0.7?  Ana.  0  timea. 
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63.  A  wheel  3  ft.  in  diameter  rolls  down  an  inclined  plane  with 
AncnUr  Hotioa.     a  linear  acceleration  of  12  ft./sec.'     What  is  {a)  its  angul.'U-  ac- 
celeration around  its  axis;  (b)  what  is  its  angular  velocity  at  the 
end  of  4  seconds?  Ant.  (o)  o  =  8  rad.  /sec.',  (6)  u(  =  32  rad./sec. 

64.  Show  that  the  centripetal  force  on  a  mass  m  moving  in  a  circle  of  radius  r 
with  the  velocity  v  may  lie  expressed  by  mtji'T. 

65.  A  heavy  disk  weighing  50  lb.  and  4  ft.  in  diameter  is  set  in  rotation  by  a 
cord  drawn  off  its  axle,  6  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  force  of  20  lb.  weight.  Fmd 
its  angular  acceleration.  An*,  a  =  1.6  rad./sec.' 

66.  A  cyUnder  2  ft.  in  diameter  and  weighing  200  lb.  is  set  in  rotation  by  a 
weiglit  of  50  lb.  hung  to  the  end  of  a  cord  wrappe<i  round  the  cylinder.  Find 
(a)  the  angular  acceleration,  (6)  the  velocity  of  the  weight  after  3  seconds; 
(f)  and  show  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system  af t<?r  3  seconds  is  the  same  as 
that  which  the  weight  would  have  had  if  it  had  fallen  freely  through  the  same 
distance. 

Ant.  (o)  a  =  V  rad./sec.';  (6)  u.  =  32  rad./sec.;  (c)if  =  75  X32' Ib.ft.'/sec.' 

67.  An  impulse  equal  to  a  force  of  5000  dynes  applied  for  one  second  is  ap- 
plied tangentially  to  the  rim  of  a  flat  disk  weighing  200  gr.  and  with  a  diameter 
of  6  cm.     Find  the  resulting  motion. 

Ant.  A  velocity  of  the  center  of  the  disk  equal  to  25  cm./sec.  and  an  angular 
velocity  of  V  rad./sec. 

68.  Find  the  center  of  percussion  of  the  disk  in  the  last  Exercise. 

Ant.  1}  cm.  from  the  center. 

69.  Two  small  heavy  masses,  each  of  600  gr.,  are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  a 
stiff  rod  40  cm.  long,  whose  mora  may  be  neglected.  An  impulw'  of  10*  dynes  is 
appUed  to  one  of  the  mafees,  at  right  angles  to  the  rod.  Find  (a)  the  resulting 
velocities  of  the  center  of  mass  and  of  each  mass,  (b)  the  kinetic  energy  im- 
parted to  the  system. 

Ant.  (a)  The  mass   to  which    the  impulse  is  applied   has  a  velocity  of 
200  cm./  sec.,  the  other  one  is  instantaneously  at  rest;  (6)  10'  ergs. 

70.  Prove  that,  if  the  moment  of  impulse  Jp  applied  to  a  l>ody  free  to  rotate 
about  an  axis  changes  its  angular  velocity  from  <iio  to  w,  the  kineUo  energy  given 
to  the  body  is  Jp(u-(-ci)o)/2. 

71.  A  rectangular  bar  100  cm.  long  and  2  on.  broad  is  swung  from  a  knife- 
edge  set  10  cm.  from  one  end.  Find  (a)  where  another  knifc-p<lgp  shall  bo  set 
so  as  to  construct  a  rcvorsibU?  pendulum,  as-suming  that  the  wcighUi  of  the  knife- 
edges  may  be  disregarded;  ana  (b)  the  period  of  vibration,  if  0  =  980. 

Ant.  (a)  60.8  cm.;  (b)  0.768  sec. 

72.  A  sphere  of  platinimi  6.056  cm.  in  diameter  i.s  su-spended  by  a  weightless 
thread  from  a  point  of  support  and  swings  as  a  (>endulum,  with  a  period  of  }  a 
second.    Find  the  distance  from  the  point  of  support  to  the  center  of  the  sphere. 

Ant.  R  =  24.7  cm.  when  ff  =  980. 

73.  If  a  wooden  sphere  of  the  same  weight  as  that  of  the  platinum  sphere  of 
the  last  Exercise,  but  of  diameter  22.854  cm.,  is  suspended  so  that  the  distance 
from  its  center  to  the  point  of  support  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pliitinuni  sphere, 
find  its  pericMl  when  it  is  swung  as  a  pendulum.  .Ins.  0.519  sec. 

74.  Where  should  a  thin  hoop  be  struck  so  that  it  shall  roll  without  sUpping 
on  a  smooth  floor?  Ant.  .\t  the  highest  point. 

75.  Show  that  the  acceleration  of  a  thin  hoop  or  cylindrical  tul)e,  rolling 
down  an  inclined  plane,  is  half  that  of  a  body  slidmg  without  friction  down  the 
same  plane. 

76.   If  two  weights  of  100  gr.  and  150  gr.  are  hung  on  the 

Slidiof  Friction,     ends  of  a  cord  that  passes  over  a  grooved  pulley  which  is  held 

fast  so  that  the  eora  sUdea  in  the  groove,  and   if  the  heavier 

weight  falls  60  cm.  in  the  flrst  second,  find  the  tensions  in  the  oords  and  the 

coefficient  of  friction. 

Ant.  Ti  =  129,000  dynes,  T,=  110,000  dynes,  m- 19/239. 
77.   If  a  bicyclist  starting  with  a  velocity  of  13.2  ft. /'sec.  coasts  on  a  level  road 
and  comes  to  rest  at  the  end  of  522  ft.,  finid  the  ooeflicient  of  friction. 

Ant.  |. 
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78.  A  lead  pipp  weiKhing  15  lb.  and  2  ft.  in  diameter  is  put  in  place  of  the 
tire  of  a  bicycle  wheel.  The  circle  of  the  ball  bearing  is  0.6  in.  in  diameter.  The 
wheel  is  starts!  rotating  twice  a  second,  and  comes  to  rest  in  5  minutes.  Find  the 
coefficient  of  friction.  Arts.  2x'75. 

D  A  _..«  79.   A  block  of  aluroinium,  weighing  75  gr.  in  air,  weighs  45  gr. 

Hyai<»utKfc  -^  ^^^      p^^j  jj^  relative  .lensity.  Ayu.  2.5. 

80.  If  the  breaking  weight  of  a  cord  is  60  lb.,  how  great  a  maas  of  copper  can 
the  cord  sustain  if  the  copper  is  immersed  in  water?  Ans.  67.6  lb. 

81.  If  a  cylindrical  column  of  water  40  em.  high  weighs  480  gr.,  how  much  will 
a  column  of  tne  same  height  weigh  if  10  cm.  of  it  are  mercury?        Arui.  2091.5  gr. 

82.  What  will  be  the  apparent  weight  of  a  crystal  of  quartz,  weighing  in  air 
250  gr.,  if  it  ia  immersed  in  ethyl  alcohol?  Arts.  175.4  gr. 

83.  Find  approximately  the  weight  in  pounds  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water. 

-      Aru.  62.5  1b. 

84.  What  corrections  must  be  applied  to  get  the  true  weights  in  vacuum  in 
weighing  quartz  with  brass  weights  in  air? 

Aru.  The  weight  indicated  by  the  brass  weights  must  be  multiplied  by 
1.000;}3(),  approximately,  to  get  the  true  weight  of  the  quartz. 

85.  If  the  relative  density  of  ^Id  is  19.H,  and  that  of  silver  10.5,  what  was 
the  relative  density  of  the  crown  in  Archimedes'  problem,  if  half  the  weight  waa 
silver?  Arm.  13.6. 

86.  Using  the  result  of  the  last  Exercise,  show  that  in  Archimedes'  method 
(p.  135)  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  crown,  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  gold 
and  the  silver  in  water  was  0.()4;i4  times  the  weight  of  the  gold,  and  that  the 
difference  of  weight  of  tlie  gold  and  the  crown  was  half  that. 

87.  Find  the  height  of  the  mercury  cc:)lumn  which  will  exert  a  pressure  of 
lO'djTies/om.' at  a  place  where  ff  =  9.S0.  Arts.  75.05  cm. 

88.  Find  the  pressure  in  dynes  per  square  centimeter  of  a  column  of  glvoerine 
3  meters  high.  Ans.  3.705  x  10». 

89.  Find  the  pressure  of  1  atraoaphero  (a)  in  gram  weights  per  square  centi- 
meter, (6)  in  pounds  per  square  inch.  Ans.  (ii)   1033;  (6)  14.7. 

90.  A  balloon  weighs  2  gr.  (a)  Wliat  must  be  its  volume  when  filled  with 
hydrogen  in  order  that  it  will  ju,Ht  fiont  in  air;  (5)  what  is  the  mass  of  hydrogen 
contained  in  it?  Anfi.  (a)  1662..')  c.c;  (6)  0.1496  gr. 

91.  What  will  be  the  apparent  weight  of  the  same  balloon  when  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbon  dioxide?  .■ins.  Negative  and  equal  to  1.132  gr.  weight. 

92.   Show  from  Huygens's  theorem  of  centrifugal  force  that  if 
Gravitatioo.  different  bodies  move  uniformly  in  circles  about  a  common  center, 

in  such  a  way  that  the  squares  of  their  periodic  times  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  the  radii  of  their  orbit<i,  the  accelerations  of  the  bodies 
are  inversely  aa  the  squares  of  the  mdii  of  their  orbita. 

93.  From  Kquation  71  show  that  if  M  represents  the  mass  of  the  sun,  P  the 
mass  of  a  planet,  T  and  a  the  periodic  time  and  distance  of  the  planet,  Tt  and 
O)  the  periodic  time  and  distance  of  a  satellite  of  the  planet,  the  ratio  of  the 

mass  of  the  sun  to  the  maas  of  the  planet  is  given  by  ,y  =  ^j — -■ 

94.  The  mean  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  is  483  X 10'  miles,  that  of  its 
outennost  satellite  from  Jupiter  is  1.169x10'  milca.  The  period  of  Jupiter  ia 
11.86  years,  that  of  the  satellite  16  days  161  hours.  Treating  the  orbits  aa 
circular,  find  the  approximate  ratio  of  the  maas  of  the  sun  to  the  mass  of  Jupiter. 

Ans.  1046. 

95.  Find  the  periodic  time  of  a  small  imaginary  satellite  describing  a  circular 
orbit  around  the  earth,  just  alxjve  its  surface  at  tne  equator;  it  being  given  that 
the  earth's  equatorial  radius  is  6,378,301  meters;  and  that  g  at  the  equator  equaJs 
9.814  meter/sec'  when  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  allowed  for. 

Ans.  1.407  hours. 

96.  The  mass  of  the  moon  is  !>,,  that  of  the  earth;  its  mean  distance  is  60.27 
times  the  earth's  equatorial  radius;  its  periodic  time  ia  27,322  days.  Compare 
it*  motion  with  that  of  the  imaginarj'  satellite  of  Exercise  107  to  show  that  they 
conform  to  Kepler's  thirtl  law  when  modified  to  take  account  of  the  mass  of  the 
moon.     (Examples,  XI,  3.) 
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97.  What  18  the  gravitational  force  between  two  balls  of  lead,  each  weighing 
SOO  kg.,  when  their  centers  are  100  cm.  apart?  Am.  1.025  dvncs. 

98.  vVhat  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  3  miles  aiKh, 
in  latitude  50°,  where  i»  =  9817  .1  n«.  F  =  979.53. 

99.   What  will  be  the  proportionate  diminution  of  the  vol- 
EUatidtjr.  ume  of  a  tnasa  of  water  on  an  increase  of  pressure  of  1  atmos- 

phere? Afui.  0.00005. 

100.  What  will  be  the  elongation  of  a  steel  wire  3  meters  long  and  with  a 
croes  section  of  2  sq.  mm.,  when  stretched  by  a  weight  of  12  kg.,  if  Young's 
modulus  is  2x  10*  in  graiiiH  per  8(|uare  centimeter?  Ann.  0.9  mm. 

101.  If  a  brass  wire  4  meters  long  and  with  a  cross-section  of  3  sq.  mm.,  when 
stretched  by  a  weight  of  9  kg.,  is  elongated  by  1.5  mm.,  what  is  Young's  modulus 
for  the  wire?  Ans.  12 X 10*  in  grams  per  square  centimeter. 

102.  If  a  cylindrical  brass  wire  50  em.  long  and  with  a  radius  of  1  mm.  is 
twisted  by  a  couple  equal  to  200  in  grams-weight  and  centimeters,  what  will  be 
the  amount  of  torsion,  if  the  modulus  of  rigidity  is  400x10*  in  grams  per  square 
centimeter?  Ans.  ^=  l/2ir. 

103.  From  Examples,  XII,  4,  and  Equation  75  show  that  the  rigidity  may  be 
calculated  from  observations  of  a  l>ody  oscillating  at  the  end  of  a  suspended 

wire  by  the  formula  n  =  =rn '  in  which  r  is  the  radius  of  the  wire. 
In" 

104.  A  mass  with  a  moment  of  inertia  of  490  is  hung  from  the  end  of  a  steel 
wire  100  cm.  long,  with  a  radius  of  0.5  mm.  and  ust^illutes  with  a  period  of  0.5 
seconds.     Find  the  rigidity  of  the  steel  in  dynes  per  square  centimeter. 

Aim.  n  =  980 X 804.2 XlO«dyneB/om.» 
105.   If  the  surface  tension  of  a  film  of  soapy  water  is  50 
CcpilUrity.  dynes/cm.,  what  w^ill  be  the  excess  of  pressure  inside  a  soap 

bubble  8  cm.  in  diameter,  due  to  the  tension  in  the  film? 

Ans.    50  dynes/cm.* 

106.  If  the  movable  side  of  the  frame  described  in  S 169  is  a  thin  wire  6  cm. 
long,  what  must  l>e  its  weight  to  iust  balance  the  upward  tension  of  the  film  of 
soapy  water  (7'»50  dynes/cm.)  wnen  the  frame  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30°? 

Aru.  1.22  fjr. 

107.  If  we  assume  the  contact  angle  of  water  with  glass  to  be  aero,  what  will 
be  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  in  a  vertical  capillary  tube,  of  which  the 
diameter  is  1.25  mm.?  Ans.  2.38  cm. 

108.  We  atvsume  that  the  contact  angle  of  alcohol  with  glass  is  zero.  A 
column  of  alcohol  rises  in  a  tulic  0.72  mm.  in  diameter  to  the  height  of  1.54  cm. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  is  0.79.    find  the  siirface  tension. 

Arm.  21.5  dynes/cm. 

109.  The  contact  angle  of  mercury  with  glass  is  about  135°.  The  top  of  a 
column  of  mercury  sinks  in  a  tube  0.4127  mm.  in  diameter  to  a  depth  of  1.47  cm. 
below  the  cxtcnuu  surface.     Find  the  surface  tension.         Ann.  406.7  dynes/ cm. 

110.  A  mass  of  air  under  atmospheric  pressure  occupies  100  c.o. 

Gum.  The  pressure  on  it  is  increased  by  400  grams-weight  per  square 

centimeter.     Find  its  volume.  Ann.  72.09  c.c. 

111.  Air  is  confined  in  a  vertical  tube,  the  lower  open  end  of  which  is  plun^xi 
in  a  deep  vessel  of  mercury.  When  the  mercury  surface  in  the  tube  is  level  with 
that  in  the  vessel  it  is  60  ctn.  distant  from  the  upp<'r  end  of  the  tube.  The  tube 
is  then  lifted  until  the  top  of  the  mercury  column  in  the  tube  is  20  cm.  above 
the  free  surface  of  mercury  in  the  vessel.  How  far  will  it  be  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  tube?  Arm.  91.2  cm. 

112.  A  rubber  balloon  32  cm.  in  diameter  and  weighing  2  gr.  is  fillfnl  with 
hydrogen.  The  tension  in  the  rubber  membrane  is  4.052x10*  dynes  per  centi- 
meter. What  volume  would  the  gas  occupy  if  it  were  nin  into  a  gasometer  at 
atmospheric  pressure?     What  is  the  lifting  force  of  the  balloon? 

An».  25,736  c.c,  16.71  grams-weiKbt. 

1 13.  What  is  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  at  0  C. 
and  under  atmospheric  pressure?  What  is  the  whole  translational  kinetio 
oDersy  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  hydrogen? 

Ant.  3.73x10-"  ergs.    1.6XlO»er»i. 
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ggijj^A,  11^-   Calculate  the  velocity  of  oound  in  an   atmosphere  of 

hydrogen  at  0°  C.     (The  elasticity  is  1.41  times  the  pressure.) 

Ana.  1.26xlO»cm./flec. 

115.  From  the  result  of  the  last  Exercise  calculate  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  ut  0°  C.  Ana.  2.7x10"  cm.  sec. 

1 16.  A  string  is  stretched  with  a  weight  of  1000  gr.  A  meter's  length  of  the 
string  weighs  1.5  gr.     Find  the  velocity  of  a  wave  on  the  stiing. 

Ant.  80.8  m./sec. 

117.  A  string,  a  meter's  length  of  which  weighs  1.5  gr.,  and  which  is  stretched 
by  a  weight  of  250  gr.,  is  set  in  vibration  by  a  vibrating  rod  which  makes  14 
double  vibrations  in  a  second,  and  stationary  waves  are  established  on  it.  Find 
the  distance  l>ctween  the  nodes.  Am.  1.44  meters. 

118.  A  thread  whose  mass  per  meter  is  0.15  gr.  is  stretched  by  a  weight  of 
50  gr.  and  set  \nbrating  in  stationary  waves  by  a  tuning  fork  whose  frequency  is 
60.     Find  the  distance  between  the  nodes.  Ana.  47.6  cm. 

119.  A  wire  1  meter  long,  whose  mas.-*  per  meter  is  0.5  gr.,  is  stretched  by  a 
weight  of  2  kg.     Find  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental  vibration.  Ana.  99. 

120.  What  is  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental  vibration  in  an  open  pipe 
60  cm.  long?  Ans.  276. 

121.  \\liat  is  the  length  of  the  open  pipe  in  which  the  frequency  of  the  fun- 
damental vibration  is  426 J?  Ans.  38.85  cm. 

122.  ^Yhat  is  the  frt^quency  of  the  vibrations  in  an  open  pipe  16  ft.  long? 

Ana.  34,  nearly. 

123.  Find  the  frequencies  of  the  fundamental  and  the  first  two  harmonics 
in  a  stopped  pi[>e  2  ft.  lung.  Ana.  136,  408,  680. 

124.  Two  pipes  tuuod  to  si  and  the  upper  do  of  the  major  scale  make  12 
beats  a  second  when  sounded  together.     What  are  their  frequencies? 

.4n*,  180  and  192. 

125.    Express  {a)  72°  Fahr.  on  the  Centigra<le  scale;  (6)  -40° 

BMti  Fahr.  on  the  Centigrade  scale ;  (c)   —273°  C.  on  the  Fahrenheit 

scale.  Ana.  [a)  22.2°  C,  (b)  -40°  C,  (cj  -459.4°  C. 

126.  How  much  heat  in  calories  will  raise  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  water 
r  Fahr.?  Ana.  0.252  calorie. 

127.  A  mass  of  water  at  100°  is  mixed  with  a  mass  of  mercury,  having  equal 
volume,  at  10°.     What  is  the  resulting  temperature?  Ana.  72.1°. 

128.  What  must  be  the  ratio  between  the  volumes  of  two  masses  of  mercury 
and  water,  which  will  produce  by  their  mixture  a  resultant  temperature. equal  to 
the  menu  of  their  original  temperatures?  Ana.  2.2. 

129.  A  copper  calorimeter  weighing  200  gr.  contains  .WO  gr.  of  water  at  20°. 
How  much  water  at  90°  must  be  poured  into  it,  to  bring  the  final  temperature 
to  55°?  Ans.  518  gr. 

130.  What  will  I>c  the  resultant  temperature  if  500  gr.  of  water  at  90°  are 
poured  into  a,  copper  calorimeter  weighing  200  gr.,  and  containing  500  gr.  of 
water  at  20°?  .4  ns.  54.3°. 

131.  A  block  of  silver  weighing  1000  gr.  at  95°  is  immersed  in  5(X)  gr.  of  water 
at  20°  contained  in  a  silver  calorimeter  weighing  200  gr.  The  resultant  tempera- 
ture is  27.4°.     What  is  the  specific  heat  of  silver?  Ans.  0.050. 

132.  Equal  quantities  of  heat  are  supplied  by  an  electric  current  to  liquids 
contained  in  two  similar  calorimeters.  Show  that  the  si)ecific  heats  of  the 
liquids  arc  In  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  products  of  their  masses  and  changes  of 
temperature. 

133.  In  the  arrangement  described  in  Ex.  132,  one  of  the  calorimeters  con- 
tains 7(X)  gr.  of  water,  and  its  temperature  rises  10°;  the  other  contains  735  gr. 
of  a  solution  of  milk  sugar,  and  its  temperature  rises  10.019°.  Find  the  specific 
heat  of  the  solution.  --li*.  0.9506. 

134.  A  mB«s  of  2tX)  gr.  of  ice  is  melted  in  500  gr.  of  water  at  90°,  contained  in 
a  silver  calorimeter  weighing  200  gr.;  the  resultant  temperature  is  42.2°.  Find 
the  latent  heat  of  ice.  Ana.  79.97  therms. 

135.  Using  the  same  calorimeter  as  in  Ex.  134  and  .500  gr.  of  water  at  90°, 
find  the  resultant  t<un[>eralure  when  511.2  gr.  of  ice  are  melted  in  it,  taking  the 
latent  heal  of  ice  to  be  80,  Ant.  5°. 
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136.  The  specific  heat  of  fluid  acetic  acid  i«  0.5,  its  melting  point  is  5°.  400 
gr.  solid  acetic  acid  at  5°  are  melted  in  500  gr.  of  acetic  arid  at  90°  contained  in 
a  silver  calorimeter  weighing  2(X)  gr.;  the  resultant  temperature  is  14.97°.  Find 
the  latent  heat  of  acetic  acid.  .Atui.  44.4  therms. 

137.  When  15  gr.  of  steam  are  condensed  in  250  gr.  of  water  at  20°  C.  the 
resulting  temperature  is  54.92°  C.     Find  the  latent  heat  of  steam. 

Am.  536.9  themu. 

138.  If  40  gr.  of  steam  are  condensed  in  400  gr.  of  water  at  0°  C.  what  is 
the  resulting  temperature?  Aru.  57.9°  C. 

139.  How  much  does  the  length  of  an  iron  rail  40  ft.  long  at  0°  C.  change  by 
reason  of  a  change  of  temperature  from  —20°  C.  to  35°  C.  Ans.  0.28  mch. 

140.  .'V  clock  has  a  pendulum  suspended  by  an  iron  rod,  and  is  adjusted  at 
18°  C.  to  beat  seconds.  How  will  its  rate  change  if  the  temperature  rises  to 
35°  C?  Atu.  It  loses  about  7.8  seconds  a  day. 

141.  If  aluminium  and  iron  rods  80  cm.  long  at  10°  C.  are  clamped  together 
at  one  end,  and  if  the  temperature  is  raised  to  100°  C,  bow  much  will  the  alu- 
minium protrude  beyond  the  iron?  Ani.  0.994  mm. 

142.  The  dimensions  of  a  rectangular  block  of  vulcanite  are  25  cm.,  10  cm. 
and  4  cm.  at  0°  C.  How  much  will  its  volume  increase  when  its  temperature  ia 
raised  from  20°  C.  to  80°  C?  Arw.   11.45  c.c. 

143.  If  the  pressure  of  a  gas  in  a  fixed  volume  is  76  cm.  of  mercury  at  15°  C, 
and  then  by  reason  of  a  rise  of  temperature  becomes  114  cm.  of  mercury,  what 
is  the  new  temperature?  Ans.  159°  C. 

144.  If  the  temperature  of  a  gas  is  raised  from  27°  C.  to  100°  C.  and  the 
pressure  is  doubled,  what  ia  the  ratio  of  the  resulting  volume  to  the  original 
volume?  Atu.  0.62. 

145.  What  is  the  value  for  air  of  R  in  Ex]uation  100  when  the  mass  of  air  is 
one  gram,  the  pressure  is  1 .013  X 10*  dynes  per  stjuare  centimeter  (1  atmospherej 
and  the  temperature  is  0°  C.  "  Ans.  2.87 X 10*. 

146.  What  is  the  value  for  hydrogen  of  R  in  Equation  100  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  Ex.  145.  Ann.  41.23  X  lO*. 

147.  If  masses  of  different  gases  are  taken  which  are  equal  in  grams  to  the 
numerical  value  of  the  molecular  weights  of  the  gases,  and  the  conditions  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Ex.  145,  show  that  the  value  of  R  will  be  the  same  for  all 
of  them  and  will  be  equal  to  82.46  X  10*. 

148.  Compare  the  result  of  Ex.  147  with  the  value  of  ft  calculated  from  the 
Equation  of  §  282  and  the  data  given  in  Talilc  VII. 

149.  The  measured  volume  of  hydrogen  collected  in  a  graduated  tube  over 
water  is  205  c.c,  the  pressure  is  740  mm.  of  mercury,  the  temperature  20°  C. 
Find  the  volume  of  the  dry  hydrogen  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  0°  C. 

Am.  181.6  c.c. 

150.  In  Rumford's  experiment  the  amount  of  heat  developed  in  heating  the 
metal  and  the  water  was  estimated  by  him  as  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  26.58  lb.  of  water  180°  Fahr.  The  time  of  the  experiment  was  2  hours  30 
nunut<>8.  The  work  was  actually  done  by  two  horses,  out  Rumford  says  that  it 
could  easily  have  been  done  by  one  horse.  Calculate  from  these  data  a  value 
of  the  mechanical  tHjuivalent  of  heat,  assuming  that  two-thirds  of  u  horse-power 
was  expended  in  producing  heat.  Ans.  690  ft. -lb.  per  lb.  Fahr.  degree. 

151.  The  work  done  by  a  gas  which  e.ipands  when  its  temperature  rises  one 
degree  at  constant  pressure  is  u<|uivalent  to  the  hent  absorbed  by  the  expanding 
gas  in  excess  of  that  used  in  raising  its  temperature,  i.e.  to  the  difference  between 
the  heal  capacities  of  the  gas  under  con.-<tanl  pressure  and  at  constant  volume. 
The  specific  heat  of  air  under  constant  pressure  is  0.23788;  that  at  constant 
volume  is  0.16930.  Calculate  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  (This  ia 
the  method  used  by  Mayer.)  Am.  41.84  X 10*  erga. 

1.52.  An  iron  meteorite  weighing  2  gr.  enters  the  atmosphere  with  a  velocitv 
of  8  kilometers  per  second.  How  much  heat  is  developed  bv  ita  friction  wita 
the  atmosphere  before  it  burns  up.  Show  Uiat  if  one-tenth  the  heat  developed 
were  retained  in  the  meteorite  ita  temperature  would  rise  far  above  the  l>oiling 
poiat  u{  iruu.  Arm.  1.5  X  10*  therms. 
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153.  How  much  heat  is  developed  when  a  loaded  tinilier  sled  weighinc  800  lb. 
slides  down  a  hill  400  ft.  long  at  an  angle  of  20°,  at  a  uniform  rate,  taking  the 
mechanical  equivalent  aa  772  ft.-lb.  per  lb.  Fahr.  degree? 

Arm.  About  142  lb.  Fahr.  degrees. 

154.  What  is  the  efiBciency  of  a  Camot'a  engine  working  between  the  tem- 
peratures 200°  C.  and  40°  C?  Ana.  0.33S. 

155.  What  is  the  gain  of  entropy  when  10*  ergs  of  heat  pass  by  radiation  from 
boiling  water  to  tnelttng  ice?  Ans.  98,200  units  of  entropy. 

15(5.   The   nwiius  of  a  concave  mirror  is  10  cm.      A   point 

MifTon.  source  is  placed  40  cm.  awuy  from  the  mirror.     Find  the  position 

of  the  focus.  Atui.  5.71  cm.  from  the  mirror. 

i!>7.  The  source  and  focus  are  respectively  60  cm.  and  6  cm.  from  a  concave 

mirror.     Find  its  radius.  Ans.  10.9  cm. 

158.  A  source  is  at  first  10  meters  from  a  convex  mirror,  and  is  then  moved 
up  to  a  distance  of  2  meters  from  the  mirror  i  how  much  does  the  focus  move  if 
the  radius  of  the  mirror  is  40  cm.?  Ans.  1.426  cm. 

159.  Finci  a  formula  for  the  radius  r  of  a  spherical  mirror,  when  the  beighta 
H  and  h  of  object  and  image  are  given,  and  the  distance  d  between  them. 

2(lHh 

160.  .\n  object  80  cm.  high  is  distant  10  meters  from  a  concave  mirror 
whose  radius  ia  50  cm.     Find  the  height  of  the  imiige.  Ann.  2  cm. 

161.  Show  that  the  images  of  all  infinitely  distant  sources,  the  rays  from 
which  do  Dot  make  a  large  angle  with  the  axis,  will  lie  on  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  u-xis  through  the  principal  focus  (the  focal  plane). 

162.  The  sun  subtends  an  an^le  of  about  30'.  What  will  be  the  diameter  of 
its  image  formed  by  a  concave  mirror  of  40  ft.  focal  length? 

Ans.  4.2  inches,  nearly. 
163.   Show  that  the  index  of  refraction  n  (wg)  between  water 
RefncdoQ.  and  glass  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  index  n  {ag)  between  air  and 

glass,  and  llie  index  n  {axp)  between  air  and  water.  To  do  this 
use  the  fact  that  if  plane  parallel  plates  of  different  media  are  superposed,  a  ray 
falling  from  air  on  the  first  plate  will  emerge  into  air  from  the  last  plate  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  its  original  direction. 

164.    Find  the  criticjil  angle  (u)  for  water,  (b)  for  diamond. 

Aw>.  (fl)  48°  35';  (b)  23°  53'. 
UV5.  A  "right-angled  priara  "  of  crown  glass  has  ita  two  faces  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  anti  the  ba.se  making  equal  angles  with  the  faces.  Show  that  a 
beam  of  light  falling  perpendiculiirly  on  one  of  the  faces  is  totally  reflected  at 
the  baae,  and  emerges  with  undiniiiiishttl  intensity  from  the  other  face  in  a 
direction  perpendicumr  to  its  original  direction. 

166.  Pn>ve  that  the  de\'iation  of  n  my  by  a  prism  is  e<}U&l  to  the  sum  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  diniiiiiahed  by  the  refractmg  angle  of  the  prism. 

167.  Find  a  formula  by  which  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  niatcriiil  of  a 
prism  can  be  calculated  from  an  observation  of  the  minimum  deviation  and  the 
refracting  angle.  .  i+0 

Am.  n=  —-..—  • 


168.  A  point  source  is  in  water  at  a  point  at  a  distance  s  below  the  surface. 
Find  a  formula  for  the  point  at  which  a  ray  emerging  from  the  surface  at  a  point 
near  the  point  where  the  vertical  ray  from  the  source  emei^es  from  the  surface 
will  intersect  the  vertical  ray.  .Vll  such  rays  will  seem  to  come  from  a  point  at 
a  distance  d  below  the  surface,  which  will  be  u  virtual  focus. 

Ans.  d  =  s/n  for  all  rays  for  which  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction 
are  so  small  that  the  ratio  of  their  sines  may  be  set  equal  to  the  ratio  of 
their  tangents. 

169.  A  ray  falls  at  an  angle  of  30°  upon  a  plane  parallel  plate  of  crown  glass 
10  cm.  thick.     Find  the  sideways  displacement  of  the  ray  on  emergence. 

Ans.  1.98  cm.  nearly. 


EXERCISES 

170.  How  much  will  the  apparent  distance  of  an  objert  he  (liminished  if  it 
is  viewwi  through  a  phinc  parallel  plate  of  flint  glass  10  cm.  thick? 

Alls.  3.8  cm.  nearly. 

.  171.    Locate  the  fociia  of  a  source  at  a  distance  of  40  cm. 

S^cticla'*Surt«ce.  f">'n  '^  concave  spherical  surface  separating  air  from  crown  glass, 

and  with  radius  r  =  10  cm.  Ana.  u'  =  20  cm.  nearly. 

172.  Find  the  focal  lengths  uf  the  surface  described  in  the  last  Exercise. 

Ana.  t'  =  - 19.23  cm.,  t"  =29.23  cm. 

173.  Locate  the  foci  of  s  source  at  the  distances  («)  of  50  cm.  and  (b)  of  25 
cm.  from  a  convex  spherical  surface  separating  air  from  a  glass  of  which  the 
index  of  refraction  is  1.5,  when  the  radius  of  the  surface  is  r=  —20  cm. 

Am.  (a)  u'=-3tl0cm.;  (fc)  u'  =  100cm. 

174.  If  a  source  is  at  the  distances  (a)  j:=  — 10  and  (6)  x=  15  from  the  first 
principnl  focus  of  the  surfju-e  described  in  the  two  preceding  Exercises,  find  the 
distances  x'  of  its  focus  from  the  second  principal  focus. 

.In*,  (a)  x'  =  240;  (6)  z'=-160. 

175.  An  object  30  cm.  high  is  placed  70  cm.  away  from  a  c«ncave  spherical 
surface  of  radiu.'^  r=10cm.  separating  air  from  glass  (n  =  1.5).  Find  the  height 
of  its  image.     This  is  the  case  represffnleil  in  Fig.  173  b.  Aiix.  W  =  ^^  cm. 

176.  An  object  20  cm.  high  is  placed  at  the  distance?  of  50  cm.  from  a  convex 
spherical  surface  of  nulius  r=  —20  cm.  separating  air  from  glass  (n  =  1 .5).  P'ind 
the  height  of  its  image.  An.H.  //'=  —80  cm. 

177.  An  object  20  cm.  high  is  situate*!  in  a  mass  of  glass  (»  =  1.5^  and  the 
rays  from  it  art;  refracted  at  a  concave  spherical  surface  of  riulius  «=10cni. 
separating  the  glass  from  air.  The  object  is  (iO  cm.  dist.ant  from  the  surface. 
Determine  (a)  tlie  position  and  (b)  the  height  of  its  image. 

Arm.  (o)  «;=*- 40cm.;  (6)  A=— 20Km. 
178.   Find  the  focal  length  of  a  convex  meniscus  of  glass 
Thin  Lenses.  (71  =  1.5),  of  which  the  ra<lii  are  r  =  S  cm.,  s  =  5  cm.,  and  deter- 

mine the  position  and  height  of  the  image  of  an  object  20  cm. 
high  and  50  cm.  distant  from  the  lens. 

Ans.  F  =  'f  cm.,  v=  —57.14  cm.,  A=  —22.85  cm. 
179.   Find  the  focal  length  of  adouble  convex  lens  of  glass  (n  =  1.5),  of  which 
the  rmiii  arc  r=  —6  cm.,  «  =6  cm.,  and  determine  the  pasition  and  height  of  the 
image  of  an  object  20  cm.  high  and  106  cm.  distant  from  the  lens. 

Am.  f  =  0  cm.,  v=  — 6.3ti  cm.,  h=  —1.2  cm. 

180.  The  distances  of  a  source  and  its  focus  from  a  convex  lens  are  respec- 
tively 40  cm.  and  —8  cm.     Find  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

A)u.  f  »y  cm,! 

181.  Find  the  focAl  length  of  a  concave  lens  of  glass  (;i  =  1.5),  of  which  the 
radii  are  r  =  4  cm.,  »=  —  4  cm.,  and  determine  the  position  and  height  of  the 
image  of  an  object  100  cm.  high  and  distant  400  cm.  from  the  lens. 

Arts.  F=  -4  cm.,  r  =  3.()6  cm.,  /i=0.99  cm. 

182.  Show  that,  when  the  real  image  formed  by  a  convex  lens  is  of  the  same 
height  as  the  object,  the  distance  between  object  and  image  is  four  timos  the 
focal  length. 

183.  A  convex  lens  is  placed  so  as  to  throw  the  image  of  an  object  on  a  scri-en. 
The  lens  is  then  moved  until  another  image  of  the  same  object  is  thn)wn  on  the 
screen.  The  distance  betwt^'n  the  object  and  screen  is  o,  the  dist;mce  through 
which  the  lens  is  moved  is  l>.  I'ind  a  fonnuhi  by  which  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  can  be  detcnuined  from  this  observation.  ,        „     «'- 6* 

4a 
j84.   The  standard  distance  of  an  object  from  a  ko<lak  lens  of  4  inches  focal 
length  is  about  15  ft.     Find  the  distances  between  the  image  of  an  object  at  this 
stamlard  distance  and  the  images  of  oWects  about  oft.,  lllft.,20ft.,  .VJft.,  lOUtJfl,, 
away  from  the  lens.     (Elxamples,  XVII,  6.    Take  the  various  given  distanc 
lor  X.) 

Am.  For  5  ft.,  +1/67.5  ft.;  10ft.,  +,»,  ft.;  20  ft.,  -jIb  ft.;  50  ft.,  -iJ.ft.; 
1000  ft.,  -lirft. 
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185.   Find  the  poaition  of  the  optical  center  of  a  convex  men- 
Thick  Lenies.        iscus,  of  which  the  riulii  ure  r  =  5,  «=3,  the   thickness  nc  =  1.5, 
and  the  index  of  refraction  1.5.     (Examples,  XV'Ii,  2.) 

Ans.  /=  —3.75. 

186.  With  the  lens  of  the  preceding  Exercise  find  the  source  of  which  the 
optical  center  is  the  image  formed  by  the  first  surface,  and  the  image  formed  hy 
tne  second  surface,  of  which  the  optical  center  is  the  source.   (Examples,  XVII,  3.  i 

Ann.  u=  —2,  v=  —1.2. 

187.  Local*  the  principal  foci  and  principal  planes  of  a  convex  meniscus, 
given  r  =  5,  »  =  3,  7(r  =  1.5,  »  =  1.5.  Construct  the  images  (IJ  of  an  object' 
standing  outside  the  principal  focus;  (2)  of  a  virtual  object  at  U;  (3)  of  an 
object  within  the  principal  focus.     (Examples,  XVII,  5.)  ^^ 

.47«i.  X--20.  l'  =  7.2;  i=-8,  i/=-4.S;  4>  =  ]2^B 

188.  (a)  Locate  the  principal  foci  and  the  principal  planes  of  a  double  coa^^H 
vex  lens,  given  r=  — 4,  s  =  5,  nc  =  1.5,  n  =  1.5.  (6)  Also  of  a  lens  with  the  same 
surfaces,  but  with  »<;  =  30,  >i  =  1.6;  in  this  case  the  princi|>al  planes  are  outside 
the  foci.  An  object  outside  the  principal  focus  has  an  erect  image;  an  objet-t  in 
the  principal  plane  has  a  real  image  erect  and  of  the  same  height  in  the  other 
principal  plane. 

Am.  («)X  =  }»,  l'=-y^;i  =  W,i?=-W.   (6)2:  =  -32,  K  =  50;f=-72, 

y  =  90. 

1S9,   Locate  the  principal  fori  and  the  principal  planes  of  a  planoconvex  lens,; 

of  which  the  curvi-d  surface  has  the  radiusr  =  —5,  nc=  1.6,  n  =  1.5.     In  this  cas« 

V  =  -Jj,  and  the  specifications  for  Y  and  y  fail;  we  can  locjite  X  and  x  and  use  thai 

formula  for  p,  the  distance  between  the  principal  planes. 

Ans.  X  =0,  x  =  10,  the  first  principal  plane  is  tangent  to  the  convex  surface, 
p  =  0.5,  ♦  =  10. 
100.    Ixjcate  the  principal  foci  and  the  principal  planes  of  a  double  concave  lens,  j 
given  r  =  5,  «=  — 3,  n<;  =  1.5,  n=  1.5.       Atis.  .Y  =  — 'jV,  l'  =  H.;  i'=  —  SV.  y  =  }j»| 

191.  Find  the  formulas  for  the  principal  foci  and  the  principal  planes  of  a,\ 
sphere  used  as  a  lens,  given  its  radius  r,  and  the  index  of  refraction  n. 

.  2r  „  ,,  nr         _         _        vr      ^  tir 

^'"- *•= -^?(;r^= '^  =  -^  =2(^-i)' ='=-''=«:rT;  *=2(^:i:i]' p=o. 

The  principal  planes  coincide  at  the  center  of  the  sphere. 

192.  Locale  the  principal  foci  of  (<j)  a  globe  of  water,  for  which  n  — J;  alao 
of  (b)  a  globe  of  glass,  for  which  n  =  1.5. 

Aas.  (a)  The  focus  is  2r  from  the  center;  (h)  The  focus  is  1.5r  from  the  center. 
193.    Prove  that  when  two  thin  lenses  of  focal  lengths  Faiid  G 
Combiiuitlon  of       ire  in  contact  the  focal  length  *  of  the  combination  ia  given  by  the 
Leases.  .  ,1         1,1 

formula^  =  ^+g- 

194.  If  a  near-.sighti>d  eye  can  see  distinctly  at  a  distance  of  4  in.,  what  must 
be  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  which  will  enable  it  to  see  distinctly  at  the  distance 
of  10  in.?     We  may  take  these  distances  as  the  distjmces  from  the  lens. 

Arm.  The  lens  is  concave,  with  a  focal  length  of  6f  in. 

195.  If  an  object  3  mm.  high  is  placed  under  a  convex  lens  of  2  cm.  focal 
length,  and  its  virtual  image  brought  to  the  distance  of  27  cm.  from  the  lens, 
what  'is  the  height  of  the  image?  Ans.  /i=37.5  mm. 

196.  The  ofiject  lens  of  an  opera  ghws  has  a  focal  length  of  5  in.,  and  the 
eyepiece  a  focal  length  of  2  in.  (a)  How  far  are  the  lens<«  apart?  (6)  what  is 
tne  magnification?  Ans.  (a)  3  in.;  (b)  2.5. 

197.  Show  that  if  two  convex  lenses  are  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other 
equal  to  the  sum  of  their  focal  lengths  an  object  in  the  focal  plane  of  one  of  the 
lenses  will  fonn  an  inverted  image  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  other  len.s.  This 
combination  is  used  as  the  inverting  system  in  a  telcaeojje  miule  for  ordinary 
use. 

198.  Two  thin  convex  lenses  of  focal  lengths  F  and  G  are  placed  at  a  distance 
d  apart.  Find  a  formula  for  the  distances  K  and  L  of  the  principal  foci  of  the 
combination  from  the  lenses  of  focal  length  F  and  ('/  respectively. 


^'"•^  =  -(^+0^'  Z  =  {h  +  F^d)- 


199.  A  thin  convex  lens  of  focal  length  F  Stands  in  front  of  a  thin  concave 
lens  of  focal  length  —G  at  a  distance  d  from  it.  Find  the  formula  for  the  distance 
L  of  the  principal  focus  of  the  combination  from  the  concave  lens  when  the 

parallel  hght  is  received  by  the  convex  lejis.  Aim.   -j  =  7,—  s — 1  • 

200.  Apply  the  formula  of  the  last  Exercise  to  the  case  of  a  convex  lens  of 
focal  length  F  =  \(),  and  a  concave  lens  of  focal  length  G=  —2,  separated  by  a 
distance  d  =  9,.5.  This  is  essentially  the  combination  used  in  the  telephoto- 
graphic  lens  system.  Ans.  L=6. 

201.  Find  the  ratio  of  the  height  of  an  image  cast  on  the  focal  plane  of  the 
combination  of  the  last  Exercise  with  the  height  of  the  image  of  the  same  object 
on  the  focal  plane  of  the  convex  lens.  An».  4. 

Note.  —  In  the  following  exercises  use  the  formulas  of  Examples,  XVIII,  1. 

202.  Find  the  principal  foci  and  the  principal  planes  of  a  combination  of  two 
double  convex  lenses;  given  (7  =  3,  m  =  l,  V  =  —2,  «  =  1,  ii  =  10.  This  is  the  case 
represented  in  Fig.  190. 

Am.  e=5;A  =  -1.8,  r-0.8;  5- -3,  y-2;  ♦- -1.2;  p=22. 

203.  Show  that  the  construction  of  Examples,  XVIII,  1,  fails  for  the  case  of 
two  converging  lenses  so  plaeinl  that  rf=  ('—  V.  This  is  the  telescopic  combina- 
tion; the  prinnuMi  foci  and  the  principal  planes  are  at  infinity. 

261.  Find  tne  principal  planes  and  principal  foci  of  a  combination  of  two 
thin  convex  lenses;  given  [7  =  6,  V'=  —6,  <i  =  2. 

Ana.  e=-10;  A'  =  -l'=3.6;  *=-y=7.2;  ♦-3.6,  p--0.4;  the  principal 
planes  are  reversed. 

205.  Find  the  principal  planes  and  principal  foci  of  a  combination  of  two  thin 
convex  lenses;  given  V  =  '■>,  V  =  —5,  d=8. 

Am.  e=-2;  A'=-r  =  12.5;  i=-y  =  25;  ♦  =  12.5;  p=-32;  the  foci  and 
principal  planes  arc  reversed. 

206.  Find  the  principal  foci  and  the  principal  planes  of  a  combination  of  a 
convex  lens,  U  =  10,  ana  a  concave  lens,  V  =  2.  The  distance  between  them  is 
rf-8.5. 

Atu.  «=0.5;  .Y=-200  l'=8;  i=-160,  j/  =  -32;  ♦-40;  p  =  72.  This 
is  essentially  the  combination  used  in  the  telcpbotographic  lens.  Notice 
that  the  focal  length  of  the  combination  whicn  determmes  the  height  of 
the  image  of  a  distant  object  cast  by  it,  is  increiisod  by  the  introduction 
of  the  concave  lens,  to  four  times  the  focal  length  of  the  ctmvex  lens, 
while  the  focal  plane,  at  )',  is  only  4.3  units  further  back  than  the  focal 
plane  of  the  convex  lens.  The  combination  is  Uised  to  obtain  large  pic- 
tures of  distant  objects  without  undue  lengthening  of  the  camera. 

207.   In  Young's  experiment  the  distance  In-tween  the  open- 
Intctfereoce.  ings  is  2  mm.;  the  distance  of  the  openings  from  the  scrven  is 

I  meter.  Yellow  Ught  is  used  and  it  is  obscrve<I  that  the  dis- 
tance l>etwccn  the  fifth  black  band  on  one  idde  of  the  central  bright  band  to  the 
fifth  black  l>aud  on  the  other  side  is  5.3  mm.  Calculate  the  wave-lenglh  of  the 
light.  /Ifw.  \  =0.00059  mm. 

208.  In  Newton's  experiment  to  show  the  rings  with  yellow  light,  if  the 
radiuii  of  the  spherical  lens  surface  is  6  meters,  what  will  be  the  radius  of  the 
fifth  black  ring?  Ant.  r-4.2  mm. 

209.  Calculate  the  length  of  the  first  half-period  element  of  orange-red  light 
(X— 0.0006  mm.)  at  the  distance  of  1  meter  from  the  center  P. 

Ant.  0.775  mm. 

210.  Phuie  waves  of  light  fall  on  a  sHt  0.4  mm.  wide,  and  the  lOlh  difrnwtion 
band  protlucod  by  it  on  11  screen  at  2  meters  diiitanr<>  is  25  mm.  fn)Ui  the  center 
of  the  pattern.     Calculate  the  wave-length  of  the  light.  Ati*.  ll.0(Jt)5  mm. 

211.  There  are  800  lines  to  the  centimeter  in  a  certain  diffraction  grating. 
The  red  light  from  hydn>gen,  corresponding  to  Fraunhofer's  line  C.  fiUls  per- 
pendicularly upon  it.  What  will  be  tne  inclination  of  its  diffraction  band  or  line 
of  the  first  order?  .4h».  31°40'. 

212.  If  a  diffraction  gmting  has  600  lines  to  the  millimeter,  and  the  diffrac- 
tion band  or  line  of  the  second  order  is  inclined  at  the  angle  0  —  44°  50'  20",  what 
is  the  wave-iciigtli  of  the  light  producing  it'i*  Ant.  0.0lX)i)87a  zum. 
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213.  Two  equal  magnetic  polee,  6  cm.  apart,  exert   on^lH 
HiraetUm.  other  a  force  of  196  dyiica.     What  is  the  strength  n{  the  polMH 

Arus.  84  uinaB 

214.  If  one  of  the  magneto  of  the  last  Exercise  ia  8  cm.  long,  what  is  its  m^M 
netic  moment?  A  ns.  672.1 

215.  Find  the  magnetic  intensity  at  a  point  on  the  line  of  the  axis.  100  cm. 
from  the  center  of  the  mugnct  of  the  Inst  Kxercise,  (a)  by  the  formula  of  Ki- 
amples,  XX,  1,  (6)  by  direct  calculation  of  the  forces  exerted  by  the  poles.  Also 
find  (c)  the  intensity  by  direct  calculation  for  the  same  point  for  a  magnet 
having  the  same  moment  072  and  of  length  2  cm. 

.47W.  {<!)  13.44  xlO-^.     (6)  13.91  XlO-".     (c)  13.44+ XlO-*. 

216.  A  magnet  is  used  to  deflect  an  au.\iliary  magnet  in  the  first  position  of 
Ciauss.  The  distance  between  their  centers  is  30  t'm.,  and  the  angle  of  deflec- 
tion is  14°.  The  same  magnet  ex«!Utcs  UK)  double  vibrations  in  the  earth's 
field  in  296  seconds.  Its  moment  of  inertia  is  30.  Find  the  value  of  the  hori- 
zontal intensity  H,  and  the  magnetic  moment  aM  of  the  magnet. 

.Irw.  W  =0.2004,  A/ =674.5. 

217.  Find  the  formula  by  which  we  may  calculate  the  moment  of  inertia  / 
of  a  magnet  that  is  suspended  so  as  to  oscillate  in  the  horizontal  plane,  Ijy  ob- 
servations of  its  periods  of  osL-illation  Ti  when  not  loaded  and  T:  when  loaded 
with  another  noimiagaetic  body,  whose  moment  of  inertia  A'  about  the  axis  can 
be  calculated. 

A         I         KTx* 

•*'"-^  =  7v^:7v- 

218.  How  much  will  the  magnetic  force  at  a  point  in  vacuum  be  altered  by 
filling  the  space  with  water? 

Ans.  It  vnW  diminish  in  the  ratio  of  0.9999805  te  1. 

219.  Calculate  the  magnetic  induction  in  a  bar  of  bismuth  placed  in  a  mag- 
netic field  of  intensity  200  with  its  length  parallel  to  the  hues  of  force.  The 
susceptibility  of  bismuth  ia  - 14  X  10-«.  Anx.  B=  199.96. 

2M.  If  the  strength  H  of  the  magnetic  field  inside  a  core  of  iron  surrounded 
by  a  coil  of  wire  carrying  an  electric  current  is  2.67,  what  will  be  the  magnetic 
induction  in  the  iron  if  iXs  susecptihility  w  110?  An«.  B  =3692. 

221 .  The  force  between  two  electric  charges,  one  of  which  is 
Sutic  Electricity,   double  the  other,  is  measured  by  a  toreion  balance  or  otherwise 
when  the  charges  are  8  cm.  apart,  and  foimd  to  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  90  mg.     What  are  the  magnitudes  of  the  charges? 

An».  5.31,  10.62. 

222.  What  work  will  be  done  in  carrying  a  unit  charge  to  earth  from  a  point 
at  one  comer  of  a  square  whose  aide  is  10  cm.  long,  when  positive  charges  of 
20  units  and  30  units  arc  situated  at  the  two  nearest  comers  and  a  negative 
charge  of  —28.2  units  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  diagonal.  Arm.  3  ergs. 

223.  Find  the  number  of  volts  equivalent  to  the  electrostatic  unit  of  poten- 
tial. Ans.  300. 

224.  A  spherical  conductor  10  cm,  in  diameter  is  at  a  potential  of  0000  I'olts. 
Find  (a)  its  charge,  (i)  the  electric  intensity  at  a  point  just  outside  its  surface, 
(c)  the  electric  prwwure  at  its  surface,  (d)  the  energy  of  its  charge. 

.4ns.  (o)   100.     {!>)  4  dynea.     (e)  2,  x  dynes /cm.'     (d)  1000  ergs. 

225.  What  ia  the  capacity  of  a  spherical  condenser  of  which  the  radius  of 
the  inner  sphere  ia  9  cm.;  (ii)  when  the  radius  of  the  outer  sphere  ia  10  cm.  (6) 
when  it  US  0.1  cm.?  /!««.  (a)  90.     (6)819. 

226.  What  ia  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  described  in  the  last  Exercise,  if 
the  interspace  is  filled  with  shetlac.  Anx.  (a)  315.     (6)  2866.5. 

227.  What  is  the  energy  of  the  charge  on  a  spherical  condenser  of  which  the 
inner  radiiw  is  10  cm.,  the  outer  radius  ia  10.5  cm.,  and  which  is  raised  to  a  poten- 
tial of  900  volts?  Ain.  945  ergs. 

228.  (u)  How  is  the  energy  of  this  condenser  altered  if  the  charge  is  retained 
on  the  inner  sphere,  and  aniline  i.s  run  into  the  interspace?  (6)  What  will  the 
energy  become  if,  instead  of  the  charge,  the  potential  is  kept  the  some? 

.4KB.  (a)  It  becomes  126  erga.     (.b)  7087.5  ergs. 


H 


Th*  Electric  Cur- 
rent. 


229.  A  circular  disk,  4  cm.  in  diameter,  \n  placed  in  a  slightly  larger  circular 
opcnine  cut  in  a  large  plate  (the  guard  ring),  and  Htanda  1.5  mm.  from  ii  large 
parallel  plate.  With  the  guard  ring  used  in  this  way  we  may  neglect  charges 
on  the  eilgcs  of  the  disk,  and  consider  tlic  lines  of  force  between  it  and  the  oppo- 
gite  plate  to  be  parallel.  Find  the  charge  on  the  disk  when  its  potential  is  oOO 
volts,  and  the  opposite  plate  is  joined  to  earth.  Ant.  13.3  unite. 

230.  Find  the  electric  intensity  in  the  region  between  the  plates. 

Aru.  13.3  dynes. 

231.  Find  the  force  exerted  on  the  disk  by  the  attraction  of  the  charge  on 
the  opposit<>  plate.  An».  88.89  ajmes. 

232.  Find  the  potential  of  the  disk  if  the  force  between  it  and  the  plate  is  0.6 
grams-weight.  Ang.  1543  volta, 

233.  The  potential  of  the  disk  in  the  arrangement  described  in  Ex.  229  is  kept 
constant;  when  the  opposite  plate  is  at  zero  potential  and  at  an  unknown  dis- 
tance from  the  disk  the  force  on  the  disk  i.-i  0.0  gnini.s-weight ;  the  plate  is  then 
raised  to  another  potential  and  the  plate  moved  toward  the  disk  through  a 
distance  of  0.2  mm.  to  make  the  force  on  the  disk  again  equal  to  0.0  grams- 
weight.     Find  the  potential  of  the  plate.  Ant.  205.8  volta. 

234.  Two  spheres,  one  of  radius  20  cm.  and  at  a  potential  of  10,000  voltSiJ 
the  other  of  radius  10  cm.  and  at  a  potential  of  4000  volta,  are  joined  by  a  fine" 
wire.     Find  the  resulting  potential.  An-i.  80()0  volts. 

235.  Find  the  area  of  one  surface  confronting  another  at  the  distance  of  0.2 
ram.  and  separated  from  it  hy  a  sheet  of  paraffine,  which  forms  a  condenser  with 
a  capacity  of  I'jth  a  microfarad  (.the  millionth  of  u  farad;  the  farad  being  the 
capacity  of  a  condenser  on  which  a  charge  of  one  coulomb  nnll  produce  a  poten- 
tial of  one  volt).  Ant.  9835  sq.  cm. 

236.   A  tangent  galvanometer  with  60  turns  of  wire  and  a 
radius  of  12  cm.  is  set  up  in  a  magnetic  field  in  which  the  hori- 
zontal intensity  is  0.2.     Find  the  current  in  amperes  which  will 
produce  a  deflection  of  45"  (the  galvanometer  constant).  Ant.  1/ Sir  ampere. 

M7.  Find  the  formula  for  tne  magnetic  force  due  to  a  circular  current  of 
strength  t  and  radius  r  at  a  point  on  the  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
circle  through  its  center  and  at  the  distance  S  from  it.  Ans.  2in'r'/(r*+S')'. 

238.  .\  tangent  galvanometer  is  joined  in  circuit  with  an  electrolytic  cell  in 
which  silver  is  deposited  by  a  con.«tant  current.  In  half  an  hour  671  mg.  of  silver 
are  deposited.  The  dettection  of  the  gah'Unometer  is  55°.  Find  the  galva- 
nometer constant.  Am.  2.335,  J 

239.  How  many  cubic  centimeters  of  dry  hydrogen  will  be  produced  by  »1 
current  of  one  ampere  maintained  for  30  minutes?  Ant.  208  c.o.1 

240.  Calculate  the  ionic  charge  in  electrostatic  units,  by  the  help  of  thai 
result  of  the  last  Exercise  Ant.  3.2  x  lO"".  1 

241.  How  much  copper  will  be  deposit«d  from  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper! 
by  a  current  that  deposits  800  m^.  of  silver?  Ant.  235.4  mg. 

242.  Three  storage  cells  in  senes,  of  negligible  resistance,  arc  joined  in  circuit 
with  a  reeistanoe  of  120  ohms.     What  is  tne  current  in  the  circuit? 

Ant.  0.055  ampere. 

243.  A  current  of  0.6  ampere  traversefi  a  divided  circuit  of  two  branches,  of 
which  the  resistances  are  20  ohms  and  100  ohms  respectively.  Find  the  currents 
in  the  branches.  Ant.  0.5  ampere,  0.1  ampere. 

244.  What  is  the  single  resistance  equivalent  to  the  resistances  of  the  dividedJ 
circuit  of  the  last  Exercise?  Ant.  16]  ohms.1 

245.  If  one  resistance  in  a  divided  circuit  is  1(XX)  ohms,  and  the  other  is  made 
successively  1 ,  2,  and  3  ohms  by  Kliding  one  end  of  the  high  resistance  along  the 
low  resistance,  show  by  direct  calculation  that  the  rurn-uts  in  the  high  resistance 
will  be  closely  proportional  to  1,  2,  and  3,  if  the  electromotive  force  in  the  cir- 
cuit is  constant  and  if  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  when  the  high  rcdistaiice 
branch  is  not  joined  in  is  10  ohms. 

246.  What  will  be  the  currvnt  in  amperes  in  a  circuit  of  80  ohms  resistance 
(o)  when  1  Danicll's  cell,  (6)  when  10  Daniell's  cells,  and  (r )  when  25  Daniell's 
cells  are  in  the  circuit  in  aeries,  if  the  resistance  of  one  cell  is  O.U  ohui? 

Atu.  (a)  0.0134.     (6)  0.126.     (c)  0.2842. 
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247.  What  will  be  the  current  in  the  same  circuit  (a)  when  10  DanieD's 
oella,  and  (6)  when  25  Daniell'B  cells  are  in  the  circuit  in  parallel? 

Ans.  (o)  0.01349.     (6)  0.01350. 

248.  What  will.be  the  current  in  amperes  in  a  short,  thick  wire  of  j^j  ohm 
resistance  if  (a)  1  Daniell's  cell,  and  (6)  25  Dantell's  cells  in  series  are  in  the 
circuit?  Ana.  (a)  1.77.     (6)   1.799. 

249.  What  will  be  the  current  in  the  same  circuit  of  lii  ohm  resistance 
if  25  Daniell's  cdls  in  parallel  are  in  the  cireuit?  Ana.  31.76. 

250.  What  will  be  the  heat  developed  in  a  minute  in  a  wire  of  80  ohms  resist- 
ance by  a  current  of  0.2842  ampere?  Ans.  92+  therms. 

261.  How  much  heat  will  be  developed  in  a  second  in  a  wire  of  iJd  ohm 
resistance  by  a  current  of  31.76  amperes?  Aru.- 2.4  therms. 

252.  Show  that  if  the  wire  in  which  the  heat  is  thus  developed  is  of  platinum 
with  a  length  of  1  cm.  and  a  cross  section  of  ^  square  millimeter,  its  tempera- 
ture will  rise  in  one  second  to  nearly  3600°  C. 

253.  Find  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  coulombs  induced  in  a  circular  coil 
of  60  cm.  radius  and  with  a  resistance  of  0.1  ohm  per  meter,  by  10  complete 
rotations  in  a  magnetic  field  of  strength  0.4.  Ans.  4  X  10~*. 

254.  What  is  the  velocity  with  which  the  sliding  transverse  conductor  must 
move  along  the  rails  of  Examples,  XXVII,  8,  in  a  field  of  unit  strength,  to  pro- 
duce unit  current  in  the  circuit,  when  the  lesisteuice  of  the  sliding  conductor  per 
unit  of  length  is  one  ohm?  Ana.  10*  cm./sec. 


TABLES  OF  PHYSICAL  CONSTANTS 

Th«  oonitanU  id  these  tsbiM  arc  (JTm  with  auflieiant  Meunoy  10  6erv«  for  UM  in  (imple 
DiuDorioAj  oxerciaM  aod  m  elementary  laboratory  praotioe. 


I.  REI.ATION  OF  U.  S.  Unttb  to  Metric  TTottb. 


1.    1  inch  =  2.54  centiraetere. 
I  foot  =  0.3048  meter. 
1  mile  =  1.60935  kilometcre. 
1  meter  =  39.37  inches. 
1  meter  -  3.2808  feet. 
1  kilometer  -  0.62137  mile. 


2.    I  grain  =  0.0648  pram. 
1  pound  =  0.4536  kilogram. 
1  gram  «  15.43  grains. 
I  kilogram  ~  2.2046  pounds. 


1  kilogram  (kg.)  =  1000  grams  (gr.).  1  gram  (gr.)  —  1000  milligrams  (mg.). 
1  meter  (m.)  =  100  centimeters  (cm.)  =  1000  millimet«re  (mm.).  1  tonne  — 
1000  kilograms  (kg.).     1  ton  =  2000  pounds  (lbs.). 

II.     ACCBLERATION  OF  GrAVITT. 

1.  For  sea  level  and  different  latitudes. 

9*  -gu(l  -  0.002662  oos  2^)  where  ^  is  the  latitude, 

B«- 980.6^  =  32.172^- 

2.  For  elevation  k  above  sea  level,  approzimatdy, 

per  100  feet  subtract  0.00688^-      or     0.000193-^- 


III.    COMTICtBNTB  OF  STATIC   FRICTION. 


Wood  on  wood,  dry. . . 
Wood  on  stone.  .  .  .  . 
MeUds  on  oak,  dry .  .  . 


0.25-0.50        Metals  on  metals,  dry. .     0.15-0.20 
0.40                 Metals  on  metals,  wet .     0.3 
0.50-0  60        Iron  on  stone 0.30-0.70 


IV.  Rkiattvk  Denbitiis  or  Specific  GRAvrriEs,  .\ppiioxiiiate. 

Aluminium.                             2.6          Crown  glaas  2.5 

Copper    .                                 8  9          Quarti  2.65 

Iron    .                                    7  7          Pine  wood  0  35-0  50 

Platinum                                21  5          Oak 0  6-0  9 

Silver 10.5          Ethyl  alcohol .  .  0  791 

Zine r......       7.15        Glycerine 126 

Bibbs 8.5          Mercury 13  596 

Air                                    0  001293         Hydrogen  0  000090 

Cariion  dioxide 0  001974         Nitrogen  0  nor2S7 

Chlorine 0  003133        Oxygen..  U  001430 
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V.    ELASnCITT. 

1.  Modulus  of  volume  elasticity,  in  gnuns  i)er  square  centimeter,  at  0°  C. 


Mercury 2629  X  10» 

Steel 1618  X  10' 


Water 206  X  10» 

Glass 406  X  10* 


2.  Rigidity  and  Young's  modulus  in  grams  per  square  centimeter. 


Riddity. 

Yooac'a  modaliu. 

Aliiipininm . , 

241  -  335  X  10* 
320  -  410  X  10« 
700-800x10* 

Brass 

1000  —  1200  X  10« 

Iron 

1700  —  2100  X  10« 

Steel 

1900  -  2100  X  10* 

Glass 

273X10« 
7  -  12  X  10» 

600  -  800  X  10* 

Wood 

70  —  154  X  10* 

VI.  Stjrfacb  Tension,  in  Dynes  pee  Centimeter,  at  20°  C. 

Ethylalcohol 21.7        Water 72.8 

Chloroform 28.3        Mercury 470 

Range  of  molecular  action,  50-118  X  10-'  cm. 

Vn.  Gases. 

Number  of  molecules  in  cubic  centimeter  at  O'C.  and  under  atmospheric 
pressure,  4  X  10^ 

Mass  of  hydrogen  molecule,  2.2  X  lO-'*  grams. 

Velocity  of  mean  square  of  hydrogen,  184,200  cm./sec. 

Radius  of  hydrogen  molecules,  suppc^ed  spherical,  10-*  cm. 

Number  of  ooUisiona  per  second  m  cubic  centimeter  of  hydrogen,  2.4  X  10". 

Mean  free  path  in  hydrogen,  1.4  X  10-*  cm. 

Vm.  Dbnsitt  or  Wateb  at  C  C. 


Temp.  C. 

Density. 

Temp.  C. 

Density. 

0 

0.999871 

30 

0.99577 

4 

1.000000 

40 

0.99235 

10 

0.999747 

50 

0.98820 

15 

0.999160 

76 

0.97498 

20 

0.998259 

100 

0.95865 

25 

0.997120 

IX.    DeNSITT  of  MERCtTKT   AT  t"  C. 


Temp.  C. 

DeoBity. 

Temp.  C. 

Density. 

0 
10 
20 
30 

13.5956 
13.5709 
13.5463 
13.5218 

40 

90 
140 
240 

13.4974 
13.3764 
13.2569 
13.0210 
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Aluminium 2.313  X  10-* 

Copper 1.678  Xl0-» 

Iron,  cast 1 .061  X  10-» 

Platinum 0.899  X  10-» 


SUver 1.921  Xl0-» 

Zinc 2.918  XlO-» 

Glass 0.833  XlO-» 

Vulcanite 6.36   X  10-» 


XI.  Spbcdtc  Hbatb  at  Moderatb  Tehpebatubes. 

Solidt. 


Aluminium 0.214 

Copper 0.090 

Iron 0.11 

Lead 0.030 

Platinum 0.0323 


saver 0.066 

Zinc 0.092 

Brass 0.088 

Ice 0.605 


Liquida. 

Ethyl  alcohol    0.5475        Eeroaene 0.4673 

Aniline 0.6155        Mercury 0.0334 


Gates  under  Conslant  Presaun. 


Air 0.23788 

Water  vapor 0.4296 


Hydrogen 3.406 

Carbon  dioxide 0.2012 


XII.  1.  Meltino    Points.     2.  Boiumo    Points. 
4.  Heats  of  Vapobuation. 


3.  Heats    of    Fusion, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Ammonia 

-38.5 
-79.1 
-33.6 

296  (8°) 

Carbon  dioxide 

57.5  (0") 

Chlorine 

-102 

1100 

1635 

326 

-  39 

-208 

CoDDer 

Iron 

2450 

1450-1600 

357 

-194.4 

-183 

23 
6.86 
2.82 

Lead 

Mercury 

62  (360°) 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Platmum 

1900 

416 

0 

Zinc 

958 
100 

28.13 
79.3 

Water 

637  (100*) 

XIII.  Vapor  Pressure  of  Water  at  Various  Tempkratubbs,  in  Muxi- 

UXTEBS  OF  MeRCUBY. 


Temp.  C. 

Pnmra. 

Twnp.  C. 

PraMBi*. 

0 

4.60 

75 

288.52 

10 

9.17 

100 

760. 

20 

17.39 

160 

3581.2 

30 

31.65 

200 

11689.0 

60 

91.98 

1 

'          225 

1 

19097.0 
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XIV.  Cbiticai.  Tbiipbratttbes  $,  Pressures  r  in  Atmospheres,  VoLuings  ^, 
Dbnsitt  S. 


e 

r 

♦ 

S 

Air 

-140 

130 

30.0 

19.7 

-220 

-146 

-118 

358 

39 

116 

77 

35.77 
20 
35 
50 

Ammonia 

Carbon  dioxide 

0.0047 
0.01584 

Ether 

0.208 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

0.44 

Oxveen 

0.6044 

Water 

0.001874 

0.429 

XV.  Index  or  Refraction  for  D  Lines,  Approximate. 


Crown  glass 1.52 

Flint  glass 1.62 

Rocksalt 1.544 

Fluor  spar 1 .434 

Diamond 2.47 


Canada  balsam 1 .528 

Ebonite 1.6 

Water...'. 1.3336 

Carbon  disulphide 1 .64 

Air 1.00029 


Iceland  spar 1 .658  ordinary  index. 

1 .486  extraordinary  index. 
Quartz 1 .544  ordinary  index. 

1 .553  extraordinary  index. 


XVI.  Wave   Lengths  of 
SPONDINQ  Element. 


LxoHT  IN  Centimeters  X  10"  with   the  Cobbe- 


B   6870 Oxygen. 

C   6563 Hydrogen. 

Di  5896 Sodium. 

Di5890 Sodium. 

D,  5876 Helium. 


El  6270 Iron,  calcium. 

bi  5184 Magnesium. 

F  4861 Hydrogen. 

G  4308 Iron,  calcium. 

H  3968 Calcium. 


XVII.  Magnetic  Susceptibility. 

Water -0.837xl0-« 

Carbon  disulphide.  -0.816xlO-« 


Oxygen  at  1  atmo.-. .     0 .  117  X  10-« 
Air  at  1  atmo 0.024X  10-« 


XVIII.   Dielectric  Constant,  Approximate. 

Ebonite 2.7        Sulphur 3  0 


Crown  glass 7.0 

Paraffin 2.3 

Shellac 3.5 


Aniline 7.5 

Castor  oil 4,7 

Petroleum 2.1 


XIX.  Contact  Difference  of  Potential,  in  Volts. 


Carbon 

Copper 

Platinum  . . . . 

Zinc 

Zinc  amalgam 


Carbon. 

Copper. 

Platinum. 

Zinc. 

0 
-0.370 
-0.113 
-1.096 
-1.208 

0.370 
0 

0,238 
-0,750 
-0,894 

0.113 
-0.238 

0 
-0.981 
-1.125 

1.096 

0.750 

0,981 

0 

-0.144 

Zinc 
amalgam. 


1.208 
0.894 
1.125 
0.144 
0 
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XX.  Atomic  WEiaars,  RxraRBED  to  Htdbooen  —  1,  Valbnciks,  ESlxctro- 

CHKMICAL  EqUTTALBNTB  IN  MiLUaRAMB  FBR  CoULOMB. 


EIWMBt. 

Symbol. 

Atomio  might. 

V«l«ie» 

Eleetroebsm- 

inl 
equivalant. 

Aliimiiiuim 

Al 
C 

CI 
Cu 

26.9 
11.9 
35.18 
63.1 

3 
4 

1 
1 
2 

0.0936 

Carbon 

0.0311 

Ohlorin© 

0.3672 

CoDoer 

0.6588 

0.3290 

Welnim    ....    

He 

H 

Fe 

4 

1 

65.5 

Hydrogen 

i 

2 
3 

1 
3 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

0.0104 

Iron 

0.2895 

0.1930 

Mercury 

0 
Pt 

u 

Zn 

198.5 

13.93 

15.88 

193.3 

107.12 

230.8 

238.7 

64.9 

2.0717 

Nitrogen 

0.0485 

Oxygen  

0.0829 

PiRtlniim 

1.0098 

Silver 

1.1180 

Thorium 

1.2042 

TTriiniiirn 

1.2353 

Zinc 

0.3387 

XXI.  ELBCTBOiionvB  FoBCB  OF  Voi;rAic  Celia,  in  Voure. 

Bunaen 1.86        Ledanche 

Chromate 2.00 

Daniel] 1.08 

Grove 1.80 

Storage 2.2 


1.46 

Edison-Lalande 0.70 

Zn-H,0-Cu 0.98 

Clark 1.434  (WC.) 

Weeton,  normal 1.0183  (20*C.) 


XXII.  Rksibtivitt  in  Miluontbb  or  an  Ohm  per  Ckntimbtxr  of  a  Bar  One 
Square  Centimktbr  in  Cross  Sechon,  at  0°  C. 


Aluminium 2.9-4.5 

Copper 1.58-2.2 

Iron 9.7-12. 

Platinum 9.0-15.5 

Mercuiy 94. 


saver 1.6-1.7 

Zinc 6.56-6.04 

Phoaphor4>ronM . . . .  8.5 

Carbon 4092 

German  silver 20.9 


^^^^^^^^B^  INDEX    ^^^^^^1 

1 

The  Bomben  refer  to  pace*-    Proper  nuatm  u«  in  iuliet.                     1 

Abbe,  348. 

Baimer,  390. 

^^^^H 

Aberration  of  light,  350,  392. 

Barometer,  139. 

^^^^^H 

Aberration,  apherical,  335;  chromatic. 

Bartholinus,  353. 

^^^^^1 

347. 

Beats,  241. 

^^^^^H 

Abraham,  539. 

Becquml,  535. 
Becquerel  rays,  535. 

^^^^H 

Abflorption  of  liglit,  388. 

Arnviemia  dtl  CintetUo,  246,  249,  250, 

^^^^^H 

BemouUi,  Danid,  143,  193,  219. 

^^^^^H 

267. 

BemouUi,  John,  33. 

^^^^^1 

Acceleration,  54;  unit  of,  55;  constant. 

Bernoulli's  theorem,  143. 

^^^^^M 

58;  of  falling  bodies,  59;  angular. 

Biol,  264,  466. 

^^^^^M 

106. 

Biot  and  Savart's  law,  468,  482. 

^^^^^1 

Accelerations,  composition  of,  62. 

Black,  189,  254,  256,  258,  259. 

^^^^^H 

Achromatism,  347. 

Body,  96. 

^^^^^H 

Action,  81. 

BoUmg,  276. 

^^^^^H 

Adiabatic,  293,  301. 
jEpinuf,  436. 

Bolometer,  391. 

^^^^^H 

BoUxoood,  538. 

^^^^^1 

Air,  weight  of,  188. 

BaUtmann,  200,  304,  625. 

^^^^^H 

Airy,  165. 

Borda,  114,  138. 

^^^^^H 

Alternating  electric  current,  486,  518. 

BoscovicA,  356. 

^^^^H 

AtnorUons,  269. 

BoyU,  189,  250,  258. 

^^^^^1 

Amphre,  191,  192,  468,  469,  470,  474. 

Boyle's  law,  189,  197,  271. 

^^^^^1 

Ampere,  473,  510;  silver  deposited  by, 

Bract,  385. 

^^^^H 

493. 

Bradley,  349. 

^^^^^1 

Andrews,  278,  280. 
Angle,  unit  of,  7. 

BretDtter,  378. 

^^^^^1 

Brown,  199. 

^^^^^1 

Angular  displacement,  105. 

Brownian  movements,  199. 

^^^^^1 

velocity,  105. 

Bubbles,  184. 

^^^^^1 

aooderation,  106. 

Bucherer,  539. 

^^^^^1 

momentum,  1U9. 

Bumen,  260,  386. 

^^^^^1 

harmonic  motion,  76. 

^^^^^1 

velocities,  composition  of,  123. 

Caionard  de  la  Tour,  277. 
CailleUt,  282. 

^^^^H 

Anode  discharge,  531. 

^^^^^M 

Antinodc,  233. 

Caloric,  284. 

^^^^^M 

Atooo,  376,  3S2,  383,  392,  485. 
Anhimedea,  12,  130,  135. 

Calorie,  254. 

^^^^^1 

CalorimeU-rs,  259. 

^^^^^H 

Archimedes'  principle,  135,  189. 

Camera,  339. 

^^^^^1 

Ari«M<«,  40,  188,211,309. 

Camj^U,  539. 
Capillarity,  176. 

^^^^^1 

Arrhtmiiu,  210,  491. 

^^^^^^ 

.\8tatic  needle,  475. 

Capillar}'  tubes,  183. 

^^^^^^ 

Atmosphere,  pressure  of,  141. 
Atom,  192,  193. 

Carlini,  1.58. 

^^^^^1 

CarluU,  464. 

^^^^^1 

Atomic  heat,  262. 

Camot,  292,  297,  306. 

^^^^^1 

Atomic  weight,  488. 

Camot's  theorem,  297,  306,  306. 

^^^^H 

Atwood's  machine,  57,  80, 118. 

Cathode  discharge,  528,  630;  oonstitu-       ^| 

Avogadro,  191,  192. 

enta  of,  530. 

^H 

Avoga<lro'H  law,  191,  198. 

CatendiA,  149,  158,  248,  289,  436, 
Cavendish's  experiment,  154 

450.        H 

Bacon,  Lard,  284,  289. 

CeIniM,24S. 

^^H 

Balance,  28. 

Center  of  gravity,  24. 

^^1 

£63 

il 
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CSeoter  of  mass,  97;  velocity  of,  98; 

acceleration  of,  99. 
Centimeter,  6. 
Centrifugal  force,  86. 
Centripetal  force,  85. 
ChaHes,  191. 

Chemical  equivalent,  489. 
Chemistry,  193. 
Chlaini,  240. 
ChntHansen,  389. 
Circle,  uniform  motion  in,  71. 
ClmmM,  289,  297,  299,  301,  302,  307, 

491. 
Cohesion,  166,  176. 
Collision  of  bodies,  102. 
Colloid,  208. 
Color,  388. 

Combining  volumes,  law  of,  191. 
Common  Bght,  377. 
Compass,  396. 
Compression,  167, 171. 
Conduction  of  heat,  264. 
Conductivity  for  heat,  264;  surface,  264. 
Conservation  of  energy,  287. 
Contact,  angle  of,  182, 186. 
Continuity,  condition  of,  142. 
Continuity  of  liquid  and  gaseous  states, 

280. 
Coulomb,  203,  399,  437. 
Coulomb,  438,  474. 
Counter-electromotive  force,  509. 
Cotiple,  21 ;  impulsive,  110. 

effect  of,  on  a  free  body,  110. 
Critical  ari«le,  321. 
Critical  temperature,  277,  280. 
Croohes,  198,  528. 
Crystalloid,  208. 
CuruBUS,  431. 
Curie,  535,  537,  538. 
Curie,  Mme.,  535,  537. 
Cycle,  291,  296. 

Camot's,  296,  308. 
Cycloid,  motion  in  vertical,  66,  74,  75. 

Dalenci,  247. 

Dalion,  270,  272,  275. 

Dalton's  law,  275. 

Darwin,  272. 

Davy,  285,  289,  465,  487. 

De  la  Rive,  523. 

De  Luc,  256,  267. 

Density,  137. 

Descartes,  90,  319,  346,  348. 

Deujar,  283. 

Diamagnetism,  419. 

Dielectric,  450;  energy  in,  456. 

Dielectric  constant,  451. 

Diffraction  of  light,  353,  365;  at  ah 
edge,  367;  by  a  slit,  368;  colors 
produced  by,  368;  theorems  con- 
cerning, 373-376. 


Diffraction  grating,  369,  375. 

Diffunon  of  liquids,  207;  through  mem- 
branes, 208;  of  gases,  210. 

Dimensions,  7. 

Disperaon  of  light,  347;  anomaloas, 
389. 

Diq>lacement,  62;  angular,  105. 

Dissociation,  210,  491. 

Distance,  estimate  of,  311. 

DoOond,  347. 

Double  refraction  of  light,  353,  361, 
381. 

Drops,  184. 

Dufay,  430,  436,  446. 

Dirfour,  276,  281. 

DuAomd,  244. 

Dtdong,  261,  389. 

Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  261. 

Diarodiet,2(». 

Dynanuos,  11,  S3. 

Dynamo  machine,  486. 

Dyne,  83. 

Eamshaw,  222. 
Earth,  density  of  the,  157. 
magnetic    properties   of    the,    398, 

m. 

Ebullition,  276. 
Echo,  225. 
Efficiency,  297. 
Elastic  fatigue,  173. 
Elasticity,  166;  of  volume,  168;  of  trac- 
tion, 168 ;  of  torsion,  169;  of  flexure, 
170. 
Electric  arc,  465. 

attractions  and  repulsions,  429, 
430. 

capacity,  448;  theorems  connected 
with,  458-459. 

charge,  438;  unit  of,  438;  electro- 
magnetic unit  of,  473. 

condenser,  449;  discharge  of,  498. 

conductors,  429. 

convection,  magnetic  effect  of,  525. 

current,  464  j  heating  action  of,  464, 
5(^;  chemical  action  of,  464;  mag- 
netic field  of,  466;  law  of  magnetic 
force  of,  468;  equivalent  to  mag- 
netic shell,  470;  potoitial  of,  472; 
theories  of,  516. 

current,  electrostatic  unit  of,  499, 
503;  electromagnetic  unit  of,  473, 
602,  503,  510. 

current,  induced,  483;  theorems  con- 
cerning, 512-516. 

currents,  forces  between,  469,  481; 
energy  of,  478-481. 

density,  435,  445. 

discharge,  525-530. 

distribution,  435. 

field,  439,  452;  bodies  in,  457. 
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Electric  force,  law  of,  436;  lines  of,  430; 
theorems     concerning,     444-446; 
physical    lines  of,  451;   tubes  of 
{see  Tubes  of  electric  force),  451; 
flux  of,  452. 
induction,  432. 
induction,  454,  460. 
intensity  (strength  of  field,  electric 

force),  439. 
machine.  431,  443. 
potential,  440;  zero  of,  443;  unit  of, 

443;  contact  difference  of,  461. 
pressure,  435,  440. 

resistance,  500;  electrostatic  unit  of, 
502;  electromugnetic  unit  of,  503, 
510;    theorems    concerning,    506- 
508. 
spark,  431,  527. 

Electricity,  429;  theories  of,  436,  458; 
equality  of  two  kinds  of,  446; 
identity  of,  from  different  sources, 
497. 

EUectricity,  quantity  of,  438;  unit  of, 
438;  electromagnetic  unit  of,  473. 

Electrification,  by  friction,  429;  by 
induction,  432,  439. 

Electrified  conductors,  energy  of,  446. 

Electrolysis  (chemical  action  of  the 
electric  current),  464,  487;  nomen- 
clature of,  487;  laws  of,  488; 
theories  of,  490-492. 

Electromagnetj  475. 

Electromagnetic  induction,  483-486. 
rotations,  477. 
theory  of  light,  522. 
waves,  520,  523. 

Electrometer,  444. 

Electromotive  force.  500;  electrostatic 
unit  of,  500;  electromagnetic  unit 
of,  502,  511. 

Electron,  533-.535. 

E^lectrophorus,  435,  442. 

Electroscope,  434,  444. 

£Mer,  534. 

Emission  theory  of  light,  355. 

Energy,  kinetic,  89;  potential,  93;  con- 
servation of  mechanical,  94 ;  kinetic, 
of  a  system,  101;  conservation  of, 
287;  dissipation  of,  303. 

Engine,  Camot's,  296,  304;  thermo- 
dynamic, 297. 

Eintropy,  301,306,  307. 

Equilibrant,  15,  38. 

Ek)uilibrium,  12;  about  an  axis,  13; 
stable,  unstable,  neutral,  25,  95. 

Ek]uipotential  surface,  408,  44 1« 

Ere,  89. 

Etier,  365,357,376,626. 

Evaporation,  273,  276. 

Ewers,  531. 

Bwint,  423,  425. 


E^xpansion  of  solids,  267 ;  of  liquids,  268 ; 

of  gases,  269-271. 
Eye,  339. 

Fahrenheit,  248,  251. 

Faraday,  278,  385,  4f)6,  408,  410,  419, 
435,  447,  450,  451,  465,  477,  483, 
486,  487,  490,  492,  494,  497,  517. 

Fedderten,  499,  526. 

Fermai,  321. 

Fermat's  principle  of  least  time,  321. 

Fid:,  207. 

Fizeau,  350,  393. 

Flexure,  170. 

Floating  bodies,  136. 

Fluid,  174. 

Fluorescence,  391. 

E'Jux  of  force,  magnetic,  410,  411;  elec- 
tric, 452. 

Focal  plane,  331. 

Focus,  of  spherical  mirror,314  ;of  refract- 
ing surface,  324;  of  lens,  32y,  3;J3, 
3^8;  of  combination  of  lenses,  345. 

Foot-pound,  89. 

Force,  9;  scale  of,  9;  units  of,  10,  83; 

direction  of,  10;  line  of,  11;  trans- 

missibility  of,  11;  moment  of,  13, 

108. 

effect  of  constant,  55;  effect  of,  on  a 

free  body,  110. 
electric,  lines  of,  439;  physical  lines 
of,  451;  tubes  of,  452;  flux  of,  452; 
unit  tubea  of,  453. 
magnetic,  lines  of,  4(XJ;  physical 
lines  of,  408;  tul>cs  of,  409;  flux  of, 
4 10,  4 1 1 ;  unit  tubes  of ,  4 1 2. 

Forced  vibrations,  7b,  231. 

Forces,  parallel,  16-22;  moments  of, 
17-19;  parallelogram  of,  39,  80; 
composition  of,  40,  43 ;  polygon  of, 
41;  triangle  of,  41,  47;  resolution 
of,  41. 
conservative  and  nonconservative, 
94:  internal  and  external,  100. 

Fmumdt,  125,  350. 

Fourier.  219,  264. 

Fourier  s  theorem,  219. 

Franklin,  430,  432,  435,  436,  446,  460. 

Fraunhofer.  387. 

EYaunhofer's  lines,  387. 

Freezing,  25 1 ;  change  of  volume  on ,  252. 

Freezing  mixtures,  250,  2.58. 

Frequency,  212;  ab.Holute,  243. 

Fresnel,  365,  366,  MT,  368,  376,  378, 
380,  382,  384,  393. 

Friction,  static,  40,  202;  coefficient  of, 
49;  anRJp  of,  50. 
kinetic,  126,  202-206;  ooeffioimta  of, 
126,  203;  angle  of,  128;  laws  of,  203. 
of  Kas"*",  204. 
of  tiquidii,  203. 
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OalHeo,  31,  53, 55,  59, 61,  63, 65, 77, 117, 

139,  1S8,  202,  246,  342,  348. 
Galmni,  461. 
Galvanometers,  475. 
Can,  188,  189;  ideal,  271 ;  cooling  of,  by 

expansion,  272;  expansion  of,  into 

vacuum,  272. 
Gasee,  laws  of,  189-193;  kinetic  theory 

of,    193-201;    diffusion    of,    210; 

specific  beats  of,  261;  liquefaction 

of,  277-283. 
Oaatendi,  222. 
Gaun.  177,  333,  399,  405. 
GauBs^s  theorem,  410,  411,  417. 
Gay-Lunmc,  191,  270,  272. 
Gay-Lussac'B  law,  191,  270,  271. 
Oeild,  534. 

Geometrical  optics,  311. 
Gilbert,  396,  398,  429. 
Graham,  208,  210. 
Gram,  6,  S3. 
Gravitjition,    149-156;  force  of,    153; 

law  of,  1.54. 
Gravitation  constant,  154. 
Gravity,  acceleration  of,  60,  156, 162. 
Gravity,  center  of,  24. 
Grem,  440. 
Grey,  429. 
GnnuMi,  353. 
GroUhuJS,  490. 

Guericke,  von.  188,  189,  429,  431. 
Gyration,  radius  of,  112. 
Gyroeoope,  121. 

Haga,  633. 
Harmonics,  230,  240. 
Harmony,  242. 
Harris,  444. 

Heat,  253;  unit  of,  254;  mechanical 
equivalent  of,  286;  conduction  of, 
264;  convection  of,  265. 
Heat,  nature  of,  284, 291 ;  kinetic  theory 

of.  289. 
Heat,  latent,  of  fusion,  257. 

latent,  of  vaporization,  258, 

specific,  255. 
Heat  capacity,  254,  256. 
HelmhoUz,  145,  242,  288,  509. 
Heiiuholtz's  theorem,  508. 
Henry,  485,  498. 
Herachel,  F.  W.,  386,  390. 
HerU,  522,  523,  531. 
Hetissler,  419,  426. 
Hittorf,  491,  530. 
Hooke,  167,  250,  352. 
Hooke's  law,  167,  173. 
Horse  power,  89. 
HvU,  525. 
Uuygens,  65, 66,  69,  71, 74, 90, 114,  157, 

354,  355,  357,  358. 
Huygeus'  principle,  358. 


Hydrod)mamic8,  141. 
Hydromclers,  138. 
Hydrostatic  balance,  138. 
Hydrostatics,  130. 

Imasc,  formed  by  a  mirror,  310;  forme 

oy  refraction  at  a  spherical  Hurfu('«,i 

326;  forraetl  by  a  lens,  330. 
Impulse,  84 ;  work  done  by,  91 ;  moment] 

of,  109;  effect  of,  on  a  free  bodyJ 

110. 
Inclined    plane,    29,    29-32,    36,    47; 

motion  on,  57,  60,  61;  liaJl  rolling 

down,  117. 
Induction,  electric,  454,  460. 
maenetic,  421. 
of  electric  currents,  483. 
Induction  coil,  486. 
Inertia,  moment  of,  107:  moments 

HI;  [irincipal  axes  of,  121. 
Inertia,  principle  of,  77. 
Ingenhouxs,  264. 
Interference  of  lieht,  361-365, 371-373; 

of  polarized  light,  376,  378. 
Interferometer,  369. 
Ion,  elementary,  490. 
Ionic  charge,  489,  .534,  535. 
Ions',  in  electrolysis,  487. 
Isentropic,  301. 
Isothermal,  279,  292. 

Jamin,  369. 

Janaen,  342. 

JoUy,  wn,  156,  158. 

July,  260. 

JmiU;  89,  198,  273,  286,  287,  288,  289, 

302,  464,  508. 
Joule's  law,  508. 
i/urin,  183. 
Jurin's  law,  183,  186. 

Kaleidoscope,  319. 

Kamerlingh  Onneg,  283. 

KaUr,  116. 

Kauffmann,  539. 

Kelvin,  Lord  (.William  Thomson),  146, 

273,  297,  303,  306,  421,  422,  444, 

494, 499,  505. 
Kefiler,  149,  319. 
Kepler's  laws,  149. 
Kilogram,  6,  10,  82,  138. 
Kilogram-meter,  89. 
Kinetic  theory  of  gases,  193-201. 
KirchJioff,  3.59.  386,  387,  388. 
Kirchhoff's  law,  388. 
KlaU,  392. 
Kleiiit,  mri,  432. 
Koenig,  240,  242. 
Kohlratuch,  491,  505. 
Krigar-AfciiZil,  150,  159. 
Kumil,  239,  389. 


^^^^^^^^^^H                                        H 

'  Tflhorde.  538. 

Magnetic  shell,  417;  equivalent  to  eleo>^^^| 

Liuni's  theorem,  47. 

trie  current.  470.                             i^^^^| 

Loftgtey,  391. 

Laplaee,  180,  221,  267,  284,  440.  468. 

susceptibihty.  422.                                   ^^^B 

Magnetism,  tbeorie«  of,  424,  474.                 ^H 

Lorrnor,  540. 
Latent  heat,  237. 

Magnetization,   396,   397;    by    indue-       ^H 

tion,  397,   418;   causes   affecting,        ^H 

iMvoititT,  267,  284. 

423.                                                            H 

Lebedew,  525. 

Magnetisation,  intensity  of,  418.                  ^1 

LeibniU,  90. 

Magnets,    forces    between,    404-406;        ^H 

Lenard,  392,  531. 

energy  of,  418.                                          ^H 

Lenard  rays,  531. 

Magnifying  glass,  342.                                    ^H 

Length,  unit  of,  6. 

Mngmis,  266.                                              ^^^H 
Malu»,  378.                                              ^^H 

Lenses,  328,  330;  thick,  332,  337;  of 

large  aperture,  335;  combinations 

Manometric  capsule,  240.                        ^^^^H 

of,  344. 

Maakelyne,  158.  164.                                      ^M 

Le  Rous,  389. 

Mass,  7S;  and  weight,  80, 153;  measure- ^^^H 

L«n2,  486. 

mcnt                                                ^^^H 

T.pnii'8  law,  4S5. 

Mass,  nenter  of,  97  {see  C«nter  of  maa8)^^^^H 

Lever.  12.  15.  34.  35. 

Mass,  unit  of,  5.  79.  82.                                 H 

Leyden  jar,  431,  433. 

Matter,  192;  molecular  theory  of,  193;         ■ 

Light,  ele<^troniiigiictic  theory  of,  522. 
Light,   geometrical   laws  of.   300-311; 

electric  theories  of,  539.                           ^H 

MaxweU,    Clerk,    198,    200,    204,   210,         ■ 

sources   of,    309,   310;    rectiUnear 

289,  408,  437,  451,  458,  468,  517.         ■ 

tranamission  of,  309.  359,  365;  in- 

522.                                                            ■ 

tensity  of.  311;  velocity  of,  348- 

Maxwell-Boltzmann  theorem.  200.  290.         ^H 

351 ;  pressure  of,  525. 

Maxwell's  theorem,  198.                                  ^B 

Linnaut,  248. 

Mayer,  286,  288.                                                H 

Linde.  283. 

Measurement,  5.                                            ^M 

Lines  of  electric  force,  430;   physical. 

Mechanical  advantage,  12;  of  lever,  15;        ^M 

451. 

of  pulleys,  23,  24 ;  of  inclined  plane,        ^M 

Linea  of  magnetic  force,  406;  physical. 

■ 

408. 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  286,              ^B 

Liquid,  130,  131,  189;  pressure  in,  134; 

Mechanics,  11.                                                ^^H 

free  surface  of,  135. 

Meniscus,  conve.\,  329.                             ^^^H 

Lodte,  289. 
Lodestone,  305. 

Mtnenne,  212,  221,  229.                         ^^H 
Metooenter,  137.                                   ^^^H 

Loreniz,  U.  A.,  640. 

Meter,  6;  measured  in  wave  lengths  of        ^| 

MacCrJlagk,  380. 
Magnet,  396. 

Ugbt,  370.                                                ■ 
MicheU,  149.                                                    ^1 

MicheUon,  351,  369,  393.                                H 

Magnetic  field.  402;  stresses  in.  412; 

Microscope.  344,  348.                                      ^H 

energy  in,  413,  426,  428. 

Mirrors,    plane.    312;    spherical,    313;         ^M 

field  of  the  earth,  398,  402,  406. 

concave.  313;  convex,  315;  of  large         ^M 

flux.  410;  in  a  magnet.  414. 

aperture,  317.                                          H 

force,    kw   of,   399;   lines   of,   406; 

Mokr,  289.                                                  ^^B 

physical  lines  of,  408;  tubes  of  (aee 
Tubes   of   magnetic    force),    409; 

Molecular  heat,  262.                               ^^^H 

Molecule,  192.                                         ^^^B 

flux  of,  410. 

Moment  of  force,  13.  108.                     ^^^H 

force  due  to  electric  cunent,  466-408; 

of  nonparulleJ  forces,  44.                   ^^^^| 

law  of,  468. 

of  impulse,  109.                                    ^^^^H 

hysteresis,  423,  425. 

of  inertia.  107.  111.  121.                     ^^^1 

inducUon.  395,  397,  418. 

Moments,  principle  of,  10,  28.               ^^^^| 

induction,  421 ;  tubes  of,  422. 

Momentum.  78.                                       ^^^^| 

intensity  (strengUi  of  field,  magnetic 

MorUy,  393.                                            ^^^M 

force),   402,    420;   theorems   con- 

Motion due  to  central  force,  150-152.         ^H 

cerning,  404,  406. 

in  any  path,  86.                                            ^^ 

moment,  402. 

in  three  dimerwions,  120-126.                  •  ^^ 

pjTmealiility,  423. 

of  a  body  with  one  point  fixed,  121,          ^H 
Newton's  laws  of,  77-82,  78.                    ^M 

pole,  strength  of.  400;  unit.  400. 
potential,  406;  tneorems  concerning, 

MuMcal  Hcale,  212.                                         ^^M 

415-417. 

Mutual  induction,  coefficient  of,  480.          ^H 

B           ^^^^^^^^W 

I^^V 

^1          Natterer,  278. 

Polarization  of  light,  354,  376;  by  i«^| 

^i^    Neumann,  F.,  262,  380. 

flection,  378;  by  double  refraction,  ^H 

^^K   JVeuioomb,  351. 

380;  chromatic,  381.                                  ' 

^^B   NewUm,  33,  40,  78,  79,  81,  90,  102,  149- 

Polarized  light,  plane,  377;  elliptically,       , 

^^^            154,162,191,203,213,221,247,250, 
^M                 263, 289, 344, 346, 34/,  352, 353, 355. 
^1         Nichols,  E.  P.,  525. 

circularly,  385.                                    ^U 

Polonium,  .537.                                              ^^| 

Potential,    163,    164;    magnetic,    406;^^ 

■         NicKdlMn,  464. 

electric,  440;  relation  of,  to  force,       1 

^1          Nicol's  prism,  382. 

164,415,441.                                      ^J 

■          NobU,  230. 

of  a  cf>nductor,  442.                             ^^| 

H           Node,  230,  233. 

PouiUet,  501.                                           ^H 

^H          Nutation,  122. 

Pound,  5,  10,  82.                               ^^^M 

^^1 

Poundut,  83.                                      ^^^H 

^^^  Oeritod,  466. 

Power,                                                ^^^H 

^^B  0^,501. 

Poj-uting's  theorem,  517.                ^^^^H 

^^^  Ohm,  511. 

Precession.  122.                                 ^^^^^ 

H         Ohm's  law,  502. 

Pressure,   hydrostatic,    131,    167,    173;       1 
uniu  of,  132,  141;  in  liquid,  140.  ^J 

H          OlmwiH,  283. 

^H           Optical  center,  335. 

due  to  capillary  action,  179.               ^H 

^H          Optical  instrument,  .341. 

in  a  stream,  145.                                    ^H 

^H           Oscillatory  discharge,  498. 

Pretxw^,  263.                                            ^M 

^H           Osmosis,  208. 

Prevost's  law  of  exchanges,  264.           ^^| 

^H          Osmutic  pressure,  208;  laws  of,  209. 

Prism,  322.                                        ^^^H 

^H           Overtone,  230. 

Projectiles,  63-65.                             ^^^H 

^^B 

Ptolemy,  319.                                       ^^^M 

^1          Parallel  forces,  16-22;  moments  of,  17- 

Pulley,  22-24,  34.                            ^^^1 

^^^ 

Pyknometer,  139.                             ^^^H 

^^^B    Parallelogram  of  forces,  39,  40,  80. 

Pythusoran,  212.                                  ^^^H 

^^^H    Paramagnetism,  419. 

^^^^^1 

^^^    Parry,  222. 

Radian,  7.                                        ^^^^| 

■           Particle,  96. 

Radiant  heat,  262.                            ^^^M 

^1           Pa»ad.  131,  133,  141. 

Radiiition,  263,  389,  391.                ^^^B 

^H           Pascul  e  principle,  133. 

Radioactive  subistances,  535-539.        ^^B 

H           FeUur,  497. 

Radioactivity,  ."iSS.                                   ^^^ 

^B           Peltier  effect,  497. 

Radiometer,  198.                                                  | 

^^^     Pendulum,  65-70;  pliysical,  68,   112- 

Radium,  535;  radioactive  properties  of,       ■ 

^^^^            116;  oonical,  87;  ballistic,  96;  re- 

535-538.                                              ^M 

^^^^P           versible,  114;  witlt  two  kaife-edgcs. 

Rainbow,  346.                                    ^^^M 

^^^            ll»;Foucault'a,  125;  Borda's,  157; 

Ramsay,  536.                                       ^^^^H 

H                  Kater's,  157. 

Reaction,  9,  15, 81.                          ^^^H 

^H           Percussion,  center  of,  1 16. 

Riautnur,  247.                                       '^^^H 

^H           Period,  of  pendulum,  68;  of  simple  har- 

Reflection  of  Ught,  310,  359.                   ^M 

^H                   monic  motion,  70;  of  vibrations, 

Refraction  ot  light,  310,  320.  359;  index  ^ 

■                   212,  215. 

of,  320,  360;  at  a  spherical  surface,        1 

■  Penin,  201.  530. 
B           PetU,  281,  389. 

■  PMer,  209. 

324,  328;  by  convex  meniscus,  329. 4 

RtmavU,  261,  262.                                     ^H 
Relative  density,   137;  detemiinations^H 

^B            Phosphorescence,  392. 

of,  13S.                                             H 

^P            Photometer,  3U. 

Resistance,  specific  (reeistivity),  502.     ^H 

^            Phy.siail  oplicH,  352. 

Resonance,  229.                                        ^^| 

Physics,  3,  193. 

Resonatur,  241.                                      ^H 

PicM,  282. 

Restitution,  coclBcient  of,  102.             ^^| 

Pigot.^aa. 

Resultant,  15,  16.                                     ^H 

Pipe,  stationary  waves  in,  236-238. 

Resultant  tones,  241.                         ^^^^H 

Pianck,^9\. 

Reversibility,  2»4.                            ^^^H 

Plune  parallel  plate,  323. 

Reynolds,  210.                                    ^^^H 

PianU,  495. 

Richarz,  156,  159.                            ^^^H 

/'totnu,  180. 

Richer,  68.                                           ^^^H 

Plates,  vibration  of,  231,  240. 

Richmann,  252,  264.                          ^^^H 

Poisseuillc,  204. 

Richniuiin's  rule,  252.                      ^^^^H 

Poiason,  424, 

Rigidity,  169,  173.                          ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^        INDEX         ^^^^^^1                     ^ 

Roberval's  balance,  37. 

Summation,  14.                                        ^^^^H 

Rods,  vibrations  of,  23S,  239. 

Supercooling,  251.                                      ^^^^| 

Roentgen,  532. 

Superposition,  principle  of,  219.               ^^^^M 

Roentgen  rays,  532. 

Surface  color,  389.                                     ^^^H 

Romer,  349. 

energy,  177,  178.                                    ^^^H 

Rotating  Inxly.  kinetic  energ\'  of,  107; 

tension,  177,  178.                                 ^^^^| 

^            effect  of' force  on,   107;  effect  of 

^^^^^H 

K            impuLie  on,  109. 

Taylor,  231,  252.  ^H 
Telescope,  Galilean,  342;  astronomical,         ^^| 

■    Rotation,  104,  105. 

■    Rotation,  optical,  383;  magnetic.  385. 

343,  347.                                                      ^M 

■    Rotor,  123. 

Temperature,     245;    scales    of,     249;          ^H 

RmrUnui,  525. 

mechanical  measure  of,  290;  ab-         ^H 

Rumfonl,  Count,  204,  265, 284, 289. 311. 

solute  scale  of,  299.                                    ^H 

RuDter/ord,  533,  536,  538. 

Temperatures,  standard,  248;  of  melt-          ^H 

mg,  249;  of  boiling,  250;  of  freez-          ^H 

Saratin,  523. 

ing,  251.                                                ^^H 

Sauvcur,  230,  243. 

Thalai,  429.                                                 ^^H 

5<i«>ar/,  243,  400. 

Therm,  254.                                                ^^H 

Schuster,  530. 

Thermodvnamics,    291;    first    law    of,         ^^H 

Schweiger,  475. 

291; 'second  law  of,  299,  302,  304,          ^M 

Scientific  method,  3. 

3(16.                                                              ^M 

Second,  6. 

Thermoelectric  current,  496.                           ^H 

Seefcrct,  496. 

Thermometer,  245-249;  ideal  gas,  271;          ^M 

Self-induction,  485;  coefficient  of,  478. 

air,  272.                                                       ^M 

Shear,  172. 

Thermopile,  497.  '                                     ^^^B 

Shearing  stress,  173. 

Simple  harmonic  motion,  69-74. 

Thin  fibns,  3.'>2,  363.                                  ^^H 

Thomson,  Jame*,  2S1,  303.                         ^^^^| 

Siren,  244. 

TtMtmon,   J.  J.,  530,  631,  533,  534,        ^H 

Smoluehowski,  201. 

539.                                                              ^B 

SntU,  319. 

Thorium,  radioactive  properties  of,  536,          ^H 

SuUlu,  536,  538. 

538.                                                          .H 

Solenoid,  474. 

Tides,  162.                                                  ^^H 

Solid,  174,  189. 

Time,  unit  of,  6.                                         ^^^^1 

Solution,  206;  freeting  and  boiling  tem- 

Tone,                                                      ^^^1 

peratures  of,  251. 

Top,  121,  122.                                            ^^^H 

Sound,  211;  origin  of,  21 1 ;  transmission 

Toniue,  108.  ^^^H 
TorrieJii,  140,  142.                                    ^^^H 

of,  213;  velocity  of,  220;  quality  of. 

240. 

Torricelli's  theorem,  142,  144.                  ^^^H 

Specific  gravity,  137. 

Torsion,  cln^ticity  of,  169.                  ^^^^^^^H 

Specific  gravity  bottle,  139. 

Torsion  balance,  399.                          ^^^^^H 

Specific  heat,  255;  properties  of,  21)0. 

Traction,  elasticity  of,  168.                    ^^^^1 

Specific  inductive  capacity,  451. 

TransIaUon,  103.                                        ^^^H 

Spectral  series,  390. 

Traubf,  208.                                                ^^H 

Spectrum,  346,  386;  normal,  369. 

Trouion,  524.                                                      ^H 

Spectrum  analysis,  386. 

Tubes  of  electric  force,  451-453;  unit,          ^H 

Speed,  54. 

453;  tension  in,  455,  481;  energy          ^H 

Spheres,  attraction  of,  159. 

in,  456.                                                         ^1 

Statics,  11,  12. 

of  electric  induction,  453.                              ^H 

St.<itionary  waves,  235. 

of  magnetic  fierce,  409;  unit,  412.                ^^H 

8tt«dy  motion,  141. 

of  magnetic  induction,  422.  ^^^^| 
Tuning  fork,  239.                                     ^^^H 

SU/an,  389,  525. 

Stefan's  law,  389. 

^^^^^M 

Slmnus,  30,  40. 

Uiiiplanar  motion,  103.                                     ^^M 

^StoJt*-*,  392. 

Units,  fundamental,  derived,  ahnolute,          ^H 

.Strain,  107;  homogeneous,  171. 

5;  system  of  c.g.s.,  7.                                  ^^M 

Stream  lines,  141. 

systems  of  electric,   499-506;   ratio          ^H 

Stress,  107,  172. 

between   systenui  of,   504;   deter-           ^H 

Strings,    sounds    produced    by,    212; 

minations  of  ratio,  505;  practical,           ^H 

transmit«ion   of   waves   on,   222; 

^M 

vibrations  of,  231-236;  stationary 

Uranium,  radioactive  propertiw  of,  535,          ^H 

witvca  an,  234. 

537,  im,                                          ^M 
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Van  der  Waala.  282. 

Van  der  Waals  formula,  282. 

Van'l  Hoff,  209. 

Vapor,  274,  275;  preesure  of,  275. 

Varignon,  33,  40. 

Vector,  62;  localized,  123. 

Velocities,  composition  of,  62. 

Velocity,  53,  54;  unit  of,  54;  angular, 

105. 
Velocity,  ratio  between  systems  of  elec- 
tric   units,    504,    505;    equal    to 
velocity  of  light,  622. 
Velocity  of  electromagnetic  waves,  523. 

of  light,  348-351;  effect  on,  of  the 
motion  of  bodies,  392. 

of  waves,  219,  223,  224. 
Vena  contracta,  143. 
Ventral  segment,  230,  233. 
Vibrations,  production  of,  229, 231, 238. 
Viscosity,  202,  203. 

surface,  185. 
Visual  angle,  340. 
Vis  viva,  90. 
Vitruvitts,  215,  225. 
Volt,  443,  511. 

Volta,  435,  461,  464,  494,  497. 
Voltiuc  battery,  464. 

cell,  464,  493,  494-495;  theory  of, 
494;  polarization  of,  494. 

pile,  463. 
Voltameter,  492. 
Volta's  series,  461. 
Volume,  elasticity  of,  168,  173. 
Vortex  atom  theory,  146. 
Vortex  motion,  145. 


Watt,  89,  611. 

Wave  length,  215. 

Wave  surface,  381. 

Wave  theory  of  light,  355-361,  357. 

Waves,  in   bodies,    formula   for,  215; 

transmission  of,  217-219,  222-226; 

reflection  of,  226,  227. 
on  liquid,  146; 
Weber,  E.  H.  and  W.,  147. 
Weber,  43A,  471  505,  516. 
Weight,  10;  and  mass,  80. 
Wheatstone's  bridge,  508. 
Wheel  and  axle,  37,  38. 
White  light,  composition  of,  346. 
Wien,  391,  531. 
Wilcke,  259. 
Williamson,  491. 
WUion,  C.  T.  B.,  534. 
Wind,  533. 
WoUasUm,  387. 
Work,  33,  88;  units  of,  89. 
of  non-parallel  forces,  46;  done  by 

svstem  of  forces,  91;  done  against 

elastic  forces,  170;  done  by  exftand- 

ing  body,  294. 
principle  of,  33. 

Yard,  6. 

Young,  169, 177, 180, 286,  289,  361, 363, 

365. 376. 
Young's  modulus,  169, 173. 

Zeeman,  392. 
Zeeman  effect,  392. 
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